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A  GROUP  OF  PRE-REVOLUTIONARY  EDITORS 

BEGINNINGS    OF   JOURNALISM    IN   AMERICA 

IN  the  year  1671,  Sir  William  Berkeley,  of  Virginia,  wrote,  "  Thank  God 
we  have  neither  free  school  nor  printing  press,  and  I  hope  may  not 
for  a  hundred  years  to  come."  Now,  in  the  year  of  grace  1886,  the 
number  of  weekly  and  daily  newspapers  in  the  United  States  amounts  in 
round  numbers  to  12,800,  exclusive  of  a  vast  number  of  monthly  and 
quarterly  periodicals.  These  facts  emphasize  the  difficulties  first  encoun- 
tered in  establishing  the  press  in  this  country,  and  the  incalculable  power 
it  has  won  for  itself  in  two  centuries.  A  few  news  sheets  of  small  size  and 
proportionate  literary  qualities,  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  reporting 
of  intelligence,  had  been  published  in  England  for  half  a  century,  when 
Benjamin  Harris  arrived  in  Boston,  with  a  reputation  resting  under  sus- 
picion of  discontent  with  the  existing  government,  if  we  may  draw  this 
inference  from  the  results  of  his  attempt  in  1690  to  establish  the  first  news- 
paper on  this  continent.  Harris  was  by  profession  a  printer  ;  it  will  be 
found  that  for  nearly  a  century  after  this  the  editors  or  proprietors  of  the 
periodical  press  in  America  were  printers.  His  printing-house  was  u  over 
against  the  old  meeting  House  in  Cornhill,"  and  later  on  opposite  the 
"  Blew  Anchor  ;  "  strange  spelling  they  must  have  had  in  Boston  in  those 
days  ;  the  famed  literary  atmosphere  of  that  happy  region  was  still  inop- 
erative, as  it  would  seem.  The  last  foothold  of  Harris'  establishment 
was  at  the  "  Sign  of  the  Bible,"  also  in  Cornhill.  Harris  styled  himself 
"  Printer  to  His  Excellency  the  Gouvernor  and  Council." 

The  paper  started  by  Harris  was  ostensibly  printed  by  Richard  Pierce 
for  Benjamin  Harris  as  proprietor;  most  likely  this  was  intended  as  a  ruse, 
which,  however,  did  not  pass  with  the  authorities.  The  sheet  was  a  small 
quarto,  the  fourth  page  blank.  A  copy  was  in  existence  a  few  years  ago, 
and  may  be  still  in  the  State  office  at  London ;  a  fact  which  seems  to 
suggest  that  it  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  home  government. 
What  opinion  the  colonial  authorities  formed  of  Mr.  Harris*  enterprise 
is  plainly  shown    by  their   statements   that  it  came  out  contrary  to  author- 
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New-England  Courant 


From.  MoifDA^r  Feftmaiy  ^toMos  da  y,  Fabnmry  ix«  1723. 


Tto  late  PtfblluVer  off  tnls  Paner)  iiading  la  many/  Incon 
veri^Hc^Kwoifl^ati'^!  ty$rf»isniyuigf-ib&  Manuscripts  and 
priblifcl  Sev9S*to*I«dupeOT,is?d  by  the  Secretary  as'  Co  een> 
<ler  MgcaftffSbg  &  of  nnpo^sblcpiias  Ihib^^drope  ffta 
WBdertafclHgv  ^fc»5T£fefW  JUMBWT  Saving  Jfenelfir  <J  fl& 
J&&rvfcig*IBfce^$fm&$  tin?  Keadfeis  fa>ctcc*$F  of  ffr  as  a 
Prefect?  to-  wRafl  tbEj-ttuy  ijereafteu  jnee&c^h  In  this 

tfm  ego  mvrfar&'di/lrirtxi  Carmine  quengiiam* 
Ohdbp  fscntsata  Liter #  miifta  yoctr  01* 

0"NO  log  e&.e  PreS  groans 
ed  9b  bringing  fStth  an 
hateful,  bu£?  numerous. 
OBrooxtof  Party  Pamphlets^ 
malicious  Sciihble,5>  and 
BilUnfga.w  Jiihaldiy,  The 
Eancoff^and  hitternefs  5d 
has  unhappily  jnfufed  info 
Mens  niin(fc>.E«dvto  vvhaC 
a  Degreed  has  fowred 
and  leaveflM  the  Tempers 
of  Eb'fcnsfosrnerly  eltee- 
med  Iome>  of,  the- .  moft 
idTweef?  -and  .affable*  'as  ton 
-well  Jen  own  fterej  to  need 
an  ftniireT  Frooi?  ot  ReprefentaTlOTEofiiflieTMatfer. 
fcfo  generous  and  impartial.  Perfon  then  can  blame  ;the 
=^Jiid^xJ3kiiTgi%nicaiixfcfiene£pur£ly  iox  the  Ihye*-. 


FflBSP^ZfMoaflH  BanrtralraTe-  Hawrrer,  tho^thTs  dodol* 
Face  Jiasipoffl  us  dSLs  pretty  Pi&ure,  yet  m  all  rejoiced  to 
See  old  JanusSnxmti  Company, 

Thsr&isTfiod^aw&r  ^u  barer  Qualified  than  Did  Jjmat 
far  a  Co'ttrnateerz  or  iPvon  pleatfe,  sin  Objipuator,  being  A 
IManii^inxa^psnkrisailboC^^^ias)  totfook.  two  ways  all 
once. 

As-to?  his  Morals,  neSsEcsflieariy  Chriftlanj-asfhe  Country 
Phraie'cEXprefres'  itr  A  Man  pE  good  Temper)  courteous. 
Peportmen£,laund  JndanErTf^a  rtidrtaJ  Hatetidr-  NonfenIe> 
Foppery  ^Formality,  ancLendlels  Ceremony. 

As'  ton  his/  Club,  they  aim  atf  Ho  greatep-  JJappTneGrnfl 
Honour^thaTr^hl1  Publico  be?  madVtO'  fcnowylhat  ifls^ha 
Trtmofcoflthei>  AmMfibn  to  attenctupon  andxforall  imagina- 
ble-good* Offices  to  gooff  Old  Janurihe  Couranteer>  who  ts 
«nd?aTwayy  1*111  be  the  "Readers  humble-'Smanrj, 

P.  S.  Gentle  Readers,  we  defign  neves  to  iefea  Paper  pafi 
withocra- LatM Motto  I'r\  we  canpoffiblyplcteone^ip,  which. 
carries  'a.- Cham*  in  ffciio^the  Vulgar^ud  thelearned  admire 
the  -pleaiute  of  Cfonlfrufng.  ,  We  fliould  have  obliged  fire 
World!  Tvith  a.  Greek  fcrap  or  ,-two^butthe  Printer  ha?  no 
Types^andvthereforer-we?  'intrea£>  the  candid  Reader  jiotto 
impute'  the  defect  to>  oui'.Ignarance^oivoujXJoftor  cauiay 
all  ite  £«*fci;etr"<a&jjy-flearju 

His*  MajeJIfs  SfetcTl  tafthe  TarliamettK  Oclober ^r- 
ifj^AirjLadp-f-ihnjttd%-juay  psrkap  <*<■  nc*a  ttaz  anany  of 
cur  Gauntry  Hinders r  wa  fall  tftmfw  $&a£  if  i#  Mf 
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ity,  containing  "  reflections  of  a  very  high  nature."  Further  publication 
was  estopped  by  forbidding  a  license  to  the  printer.  It  is  probable  that  the 
legislature  inferred  from  the  known  character  of  Harris  a  purpose  to  give 
expression  to  his  own  radical  opinions  under  the  pretense  of  conveying 
information,  for  in  the  copy  of  it  which  I  have  seen  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
cover anything  obnoxious. 

Not  until  April  24,  1704,  did  a  newspaper  become  established  in  the 
colonies.  It  was  called  The  Boston  News-Letter,  and  presented  a  half-sheet 
about  twelve  inches  by  eight,  printed  in  two  columns.  It  was  printed  for 
several  years  by  Bartholomew  Green.      John  Campbell  was  the  proprietor. 
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He  was  a  Scotchman  and  the  postmaster  of  Boston.  Unlike  Harris'  paper, 
it  placed  next  to  the  heading  the  potent  words,  "  Published  by  Authority." 
The  News-Letter  was  published  weekly.  Campbell  styled  himself  Under- 
taker, a  title  which  modern  publishers  would  repudiate  with  dismay.  The 
purpose  of  the  News-Letter  was  merely  to  give  intelligence,  but  this  pur- 
pose does  not  seem  to  have  been  carried  out  with  complete  success,  to 
judge  from  the  two  statements  made  to  the  subscribers.  From  the  second 
we  quote  as  follows  :  "  The  Undertaker  of  this  News-Letter,  the  12th  Janu- 
ary last  being  the  Second  Week  of  this  Current  Year's  Intelligence,  gave 
then  Intimation  that  after  14  (now  upwards  of  15)  years  experience,  it  was 
impossible  with  half  a  sheet  a  Week  to  carry  you  all  the  Publick  Occur- 
rences of  Europe,  with  those  of  this,  our  neighbouring  Provinces,  and  the 
West  Indies.  To  make  up  which  Dificiency,  and  the  News  Newer  and 
more  acceptable,  he  has  since  Printed  every  other  Week  a  Sheet,  whereby 
that  which  seemed  old  in  the  former  half  Sheets,  becomes  New  now  by 
this  Sheet,  which  is  easy  to  be  seen  by  any  One  who  will  be  at  the  pains 
to  trace  back  former  years,  and  even  this  time  12  Months,  we  were  then 
13  Months  behind  with  the  Foreign  News  beyond  Great  Britain,  and  now 
less  than  Five  Months.     .     .     ." 

In  1723  The  New  England  Courant  was  started  in  Boston  by  James 
Franklin.  It  undertook  to  make  capital  by  hinting  that  "  The  News-Letter 
was  a  dull  vehicle  of  Intelligence."  To  this  Campbell  replied  :  "  t^lPN.  B. 
On  Monday  last,  the  7th  currant,  came  forth  a  Third  Newspaper  in  this 
Town,  Entituled,  The  New  England  Courant,  by  Homo  non  Unius  Negotii  ; 
or,  Jack  of  all  Trades,  and  it  would  seem,  Good  at  none ;  giving  some  very, 
very  frothy  fulsome  Account  of  himself,  but  lest  the  continuance  of  that 
stile  should  offend  his  readers ;  wherein  with  submission,  (I  Speak  for  the 
Publisher  of  this  Intelligence,  whose  endeavours  has  always  been  to  give 
no  offence,  not  meddling  with  things  out  of  his  Province)  the  said  Jack 
promises  in  pretence  of  Friendship  to  other  News-Publishers  to  amend  like 
soure  Ale  in  Summer,  Reflecting  too,  too  much  that  my  performances  are 
now  and  then  very,  very  Dull,  Misrepresenting  my  candid  endeavours  (ac- 
cording to  the  talent  of  my  Capacity  and  Education  ;  not  soaring  above 
my  sphere)  in  giving  a  true  and  genuine  account  of  all  Matters  of  Fact, 
both  Foreign  and  Domestick,  as  comes  any  way  well  Attested,  for  these 
Seventeen  Years  &  an  half  past.  It  is  often  observed,  a  bright  morning  is 
succeeded  by  a  Dark  Rainy  Day,  and  so  much  Mercury  in  the  beginning 
may  end  in  Album  Gr cecum  .  .  .  and  our  New  Publisher  being  a 
Scholar  and  Master,  he  should  (me  thinks)  have  given  us  (whom  he  terms 
low,  flat  and  dull)  Admonition  and  told  one  and  the  other  wherein  our 
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BENJAMIN    FRANKLIN. 

Dulness  lay  .  .  .  before  publick  Censure,  and  a  good  example  to  copy 
and  write  after,  and  not  tell  us  and  the  world  at  his  first  setting  out,  that 
he  '1  be  like  us  in  doing  as  we  have  done,  Turpe  est  Doctori  cum  culpa  re- 
durgit  ipsum.  And  now  all  my  Latin  being  spent  excepting  what  I  design 
always  to  remember  Nemo  sine  crimine  vivit,  I  promise  for  my  part  so  soon 
as  he  or  any  Scholler  will  Undertake  my  hitherto  Task,  and   Endeavours, 
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giving  proof  that  he  will  not  be  very,  very  Dull,  I  shall  not  only  desist  for 
his  advantage,  but  also  so  far  as  capable  Assist  such  a  good  Scribe."  The 
exchange  of  compliments  between  the  "  Undertakers  "  of  the  News-Letter 
and  Courant  continued  for  some  months,  indicating  that,  however  lacking 
in  other  respects,  the  editorial  brethren  of  colonial  times  had  about  as 
much  human  nature  as  the  editors  of  the  present  day. 

Whatever  were  the  shortcomings  of  the  News-Letter,  we  are  indebted 
to  it  for  the  record  of  numerous  interesting  occurrences  which  give  us  a 
vivid  idea  of  the  condition  of  life  in  the  colonies  early  in  the  last  century. 
It  is  in  the  News-Letter  we  find  the  most  full  account  of  the  execution  of 
Captain  Quelch,  the  pirate,  with  six  of  his  crew,  an  event  which,  together 
with  the  circumstances  of  their  capture,  attracted  much  attention  at  the 
time,  and  suggests  a  most  thrilling  narrative. 

In  1722  Campbell  gave  up  his  enterprise  in  disgust,  and  Bartholomew 
Green  became  the  editor,  proprietor,  and  printer  of  the  News-Letter .  The 
condition  of  Church  and  State  in  the  colony  at  the  time  was  much  dis- 
turbed, and  the  religious  and  political  quarrels  were  filled  with  acrimony, 
or,  as  a  writer  of  the  period  expressed  it,  "  Billingsgate  ribaldry  .  .  . 
which  soured  and  leavened  the  tempers  of  persons  formerly  esteemed  some 
of  the  most  sweet  and  amiable."'  Green  undertook  to  avoid  discussion,  or 
at  least  partisanship,  regarding  these  questions,  and  inserted  an  address 
to  the  public  in  his  paper,  which  was  now  issued  without  the  phrase 
"Published  by  Authority : "  "The  Design  of  this  Paper,"  said  the  pro- 
spectus, "  is  not  merely  to  Amuse  the  Reader ;  much  less  to  Gratify  any  ill 
Tempers  by  Reproach  or  Ridicule,  to  Promote  Contention,  or  Espouse 
any  Party  among  us.  .  .  .  The  Publisher  would  therefore  strive  to 
oblige  all  his  Readers  by  Publishing  those  Transactions  only,  that  have 
no  Relation  to  any  of  our  Quarrels,  and  may  be  equally  entertaining  to 
the  greatest  Adversaries." 

Green  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  few  prominent  editors  of  that 
century  who  escaped  dissensions  with  his  fellow-craftsmen  of  the  pen  and 
press,  or  prosecutions  from  the  government.  It  was  said  of.  him  at  his 
death:  "  Bartholomew  Green  was  a  person  generally  known  and  esteemed 
among  us,  as  a  very  humble  and  exemplary  Christian,  one  who  had  much 
of  that  primitive  Christianity  which  has  always  been  the  distinguishing 
glory  of  New  England." 

After  the  death  of  Green,  the  News-Letter  was  conducted  successively 
by  his  son-in-law,  John  Draper,  and  his  grandson,  Richard  Draper,  and 
finally  by  the  widow  of  the  latter,  Mrs.  Margaret  Draper.  Unfortunately, 
the  Drapers  sided  with  the  home  government  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revo- 
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C^A|q.«o|P<j,«^IN,CERITY  is  ,iWrtutf  that  we 
ft  iv«  -&  v.-  ^c  3,  '  univerfally  aamire  m  others, and 
*>>  <?  ^g-{P«g-^  »  naturally  practice-  our  felvcs,  rill 
^A  c«  *&$?  '  Intereft  and  III  Example  has 
eo^  **  fjif?^-'  taught  us  ro  diflemble,  Bur  this 
**£#?  c-3  1  "£<  unworrhy  Change  commonly  car- 
Og-^sOl-^,^-  ^  »  rles  jg.  owlT  Puniflimenc  along 
tlo»«Oi--So«o|;S3A  l  with  ir,  by  iuflly  deceiving  our 
^      S^  '«  *<*'<>  «  o™  Expectations  whenwedefigr, 

«  go.  decelveot'icrsv    The  fincftprescher  in^Surianguagc, 

*  pSS  delcribcd  this  Efcct  of-  /Bfincerity  fa  fceautitully, 

*  frnat  it would  be  grea:  Prelumption  te'  attempt  i?  in  other 

<  TV ot&Si-Ih'Avecfien  though',  fays  h^-fkat GO  D  *hathir, 

*  gti'al  K'ifdom  kidjrcni  Men.  of  falfe  tyd  dijbowfl  May,  'the 
(■j/SCnderful  ac.vantrfges  of  Truth  and  Integrity  td  the  Pjj^erit) 
¥  tpieft  4  aaj^g^fe^fea^^SSefe4i|a^jBg  hlirtjfWie^h^-. 
$  \.&ct?rqfcjyr^~7&jgrcrt,  i.bM  thr.y 'c/tr.nst-toUK l>ex$Wa  pre- ' 

*  fait ■ ' Ao.vt\r.tRV°i  .ncvffr&eer  ttr-J^zrupolf-if'Hbo^g^y.i.-ays 

*  Sequences  if it  flerJi  intefriiy^  ibe.vafr  benefit  «nd,  ad- 
*.  .i:->>.ta?esvhicl>  iis-iill  Inn's,.  A  Man  at  hfi    .Were  bt&  this 

*  }crt:cf.Ue-arj)feifmcfe.i^Jf^reirem^gM<f  difcenr  this,  they 
K  iuc-M  be  hncfi,  out  c fiery  knavery ;  flat  out-  of  any  hve-  .to 

*  eor.eHy  ervcrtt:e,b»t  with A  crapy  defigri  to  promote-  and  ad* 

<  pance  xorerejfcffttally  fdctr  .own  Ir.terefls  ;  mid  therefore  the 
,<)fMice<fth'e  D<wm  providence,  h.rd  kid  this  trUejt  point  of 

l-'mfdom  from  theirseyes,  that  bad  Men  might  not  te  upon^qtuil 
ATcrmrKitf  tie  fuff  Md  uptight  r  .and'  fetvs   times    fwn 

*  mckeadejtgns  h  \bmejlfttM  lawful  means* 

*  I  fhall  nor  prerenal  to  awell  upon  iheConlequences  of 
,*  Infiricerity,-  atter-'-ib  great  a  Maftet  J  th^t  J  may  avoid  the. 
*5ftncrnfying  C^njpariHm. 

*  But  T  ca'nnpt  help  expreffing  .ray  .Aftomflimeht-rnat 
«  ever  Fdlfhccd  got  root  in  the  World,  1  know  thar  it 
«  may  be  xeadily  antwered,  that  the  Devil,  -who  is  -rng 
f  Earner,  of  Lies,  raugni  them  td  MBnktndi 

f  Butrh.iSTWilLftotfatisfy.aPhilQfbpriical  Enquirer*  who 

<  wijlcpntinuc  10  obipct,  rhatif  the  Devil  introduced.tlus 
%  Vicc.it  was  aoiw  nis.  Power,  but  his  Penwafion  ;  not:  as 
».  a  >.iMlter,  DUt  asl&Tempter '{  So"  that  the  fame.  Que&iou 

<  will  liiil  remain,  to  another  drefs^  By  wbatSiirK-op  Ar^ 
«  guments.did  he  nrevail  on.  humane  Creatures;  to  leave 

*  *o  .naturae  a  Habit  as  Since  ri.tv>  and  tall  into,  .fo 

<  difnenff,  as'  well;  bj  odiqus  a  Cultom*as  that  of  the  conr 
*irary  Vicel 

«  NaRffs-SS  fQcmn  nwj«atBBS  e6TrlTflgvbUtTruOT.  Tlie 
S  Sua  continues  faitJAJliy  W  perform  his  dated.  Courfe: 
■  The  Scafbns  depencroii  him,  and  obftrveiheir  wonted 

*  Rounds ;  ar.d  yield  to  the  diligent'  ftusbandman  the 

*  ftuits  ol  hfsJLabour»  If. fome  Varieties,  ot  Difappoinc 
^rjnents  intEt?enei  tic  Cauftsof  thera.  fucb  as  Drought; 

prarorms^sre  pubhekand  yifible^  and  oughrpfo  fce-cx- 
geiejiiii  tkeif'I  iiou  and  efiea  csnducc  to  the  ildltlj 


<  of  ManTcmcT,  as  jnuc'b  as  they  obftruft  the  Productions 
t  *f  the  Earth* 

'.Some  may  imagine,  tharthis  is  bur  a  -figurative-  *2f  of 
f  Speaking;  and  xnat  it  has  ftridtly  no  Relation. m  miSribv 
c  jefcfc  iiut.I  may  defirc  thofe  who  mike- this1  .Objection 
cJtoteUme,  by  what  Argument  they  can  prove,  that  DAy 

*  andNight'wiil  continue  to  lurceed  one.^another,-Ji*  tliey 
'  "have  hithertO'done  ;  that  Trees  will  gryw,  and  Aivmais 
'•  be  brought  forth,;  and  Men  preferve  theufcof  Keafca 
<-and  opeechas'now  theyf do,. bst the  \ftracity  and.-.Stcadi- 
'  nefsoi  the  great  Creator,  who  is  ndt  given  co  Chai'ge^ 

''bXifiS    !f.M£     UME    YESTERDAY.^T-p    DA  Y,"'  AKrv  FOU, 

1  b.ver.  ■'•■!■  It  was  his  gower  that  ferine  whole  Machiivs 
'"ofthe  UnLvcrfe  in  .Motion  :  ■  It  is  the  fame  Power  that 
"keeps  it  going  on,  as-ic  firft  began-;  and  that  could. 
c  With.- the  lama  Eafe,  ifit'was  hfc  Pieafurc,  Itop i  i:  aiJL  aq, 

^itr'V-.Mf  wile'the.  Earth  rcm?JrAK~[ee~d-un;e,  aXdV&jSjfr, 
1  gtid  B&Land&iitffvfiniZ]  Jstmmer:  emdi  winter,  end  <kry  %/H 
'  -T"~hl?JhalI 'OT^.-.w^ff.'j-.Andjs.iC'iioCamazing.tiiac.wc.v^ha 
'  l}ye;;wdm<,v;,nnd,lozve-ottr  ^e/^lh^Him,  as  Vje/weQs 
1  creaied.by^  his  Word,  fliculj  daf?fo' deJraild»cur  f-lfor* 
'  Creasuc^s^SitLKareeqiisHy  trider  h|j  Car*  if iihOnrfelves, 

*  wd4iotmoze,undec.hir^Excorfuke.ctvtohisPoKef  I 

*  But  itisSiot  only  tlie.Rcafon  offne  thing,  bu;  even  our 
' najuraI<Difpo(Itions;that  malce  the  Change  furprizingv 
c  Ace  nor  our  3\iriguesfrom  ourd"n.fancy  the  Indicitionsof 
«  .Cur.iVind  ?.  Before.**  tliinlci'cr  fpesk,  do  nor  ou:  Cries 
4  exprefs  out  Wa'nts»  and  pur  Smiles  uenotc  our  Joy  ?iAud 
«  can  we  eve?  think.  t!ia^:^SftiuiIes.rfiia  ajfeited  Cries  cVi 
j :  become jis \l   Do  wt  xiot.daily^vsnt  to  know  the  Trutfi 

*  froraourNefs;hbours?;and:Withwhat.facc-;cah  we  demand 
'■  it  of  tnenrn^'tuhe  ■our'.own.*hc.llo\f'Heart«  condemn  can 
"tlftlyes  ?    If  the  Fair  Ses JMKwJtqw  Truth  3iid  InnoctaS 

*  (hine  on  their  CduntenancesT.and  Iiow  Art  and  DeceJ: 
'  diifigure^and'^diftorutlieivfmootheil  features,  certain)/ 

<  tl>ey^wou1<i.'ftawat.thcTiioug;ir  of  Difltmbling,  aj.rau.elti. 

*  as  atl-the;.Sig'ht..ofjt  Toa^oc.a,Raide7fiukc. 

*  Itrn^^beco^fs'df'xthat'many  oftthe  other  Sexbave 
1  fome-iidvanTage'in  tiiis.rcjpec't.jt  it£.»  he  called  an  Ad3 
1  vantage;  tPhg^tempred'to^ucic,  p«B  Ru:0C.'n  the  E,n3^ 
*■  (Thcin  tawife^CijinpIexioi-rs,  -and  iurro.ved^b'scev,.  are; 

*  ftcte_p.tp;cpi3ceaI'iHf  jnijwrd  JslGtibix?-  of  ilje  i'oul;  whenj 
'  they contradictthf Language. ot riic JLips.^    UurUiill ih© 

*  iov.IingoEthe-Eye;thefalhng  of  fh£J.iw,  or  fbitn  \mv 
'  naturaTGrimsce  or  othcr.are  thc/uiaa)  Attendants  of  Byi 

pocrifv;;  tFnIels'itc:« attain  lothatjJ'Jiiit'cal.Pcrtleti'oji 


'  WJieresrDntlie-otncrS.de.  under  all  tTicDifaavanW  es 

*  that  carr  be  Imagined.  Detormitvof  Body,  Old  Aty,  l&vi 

*  Undcrltandmg,  ^oveny.anrd'tnelike  ;  thisbne>'-\iertue- 

*  otibcing  plain  and  open  mall  recommend  aPcrfon  toths 

*  Efteem.arid  Love  of  al^aboutihim,  and  tvsncjaorl  Ctt-»< 
'■"Viflus-jfraiicsJrom  tnc.Hypacritc  liimielf. 


attain  to -thacjii 


fac-simile  of  rare  copy  of  the  Mercury  :  1735. 


[Engraved  from  very  rare  original  in  possession  of  Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Eni7net.\ 
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lution,  and  after  the  evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British  forces,  the  paper 
ceased  to  exist,  in  1776.  Under  the  management  of  the  Drapers  it  con- 
tinued to  be  a  respectable  sheet,  entering  temperately  into  the  discussion 
of  the  topics  of  the  time,  both  literary  and  political.  Its  pages,  although 
less  spicy  than  some  of  its  contemporaries,  still  afford  much  entertaining 
matter  to  us  of  a  later  age,  as  in  the  accompanying  extract  from  an  adver- 
tisement, giving  one  a  vivid  idea  of  the  old-time  methods  of  doing  busi- 
ness. "  Advertisement.  The  Bell  Cart  will  go  through  Boston  before  the 
end  of  next  month,  to  collect  rags  for  the  Paper-mill  at  Milton,  when  all 
people  that  will  encourage  the  Paper  Manufactory,  may  dispose  of 
them.     .     .     ." 

We  also  subjoin  an  extract  from  a  characteristic  criticism  on  the  Tate 
and  Brady's  version  of  the  Psalms,  relating  to  the  lines  : 

"  No  longer  let  the  wicked  vaunt, 
And  proudly  boasting  say, 
Tush,  God  regards  not  what  we  do." 

"  To  hear  a  man  cry  Tush,  in  a  prayer  to  GOD,  you  would  think  him  ex- 
tremely impolite,  or  vain,  or  beside  himself.  How  much  more  oddly  will 
this  sound  in  the  midst  of  the  devotions  of  a  great  assembly?  To  hear 
them,  both  men  and  women,  singing  T-U-S-SH,  whether  Treble,  Base,  or 
Tenor ;  'twill  be  difficult  for  the  more  lively  part  of  the  congregation  to 
keep  from  smiling.  And  the  idea  this  raises  in  me  is  so  disagreeable,  that 
I  should  not  wonder  if  this  were  called  the  Tush  version." 

The  New  England  Courant  pursued  altogether  a  different  course  from 
the  pacific  policy  of  Bartholomew  Green,  in  the  News-Letter.  The  Courant 
was  founded  by  James  Franklin,  and  it  was  sensational  from  the  outset, 
being  one  of  the  first  newspapers  which  anywhere  undertook  a  serious  de- 
parture from  the  mere  purpose  of  reporting  news.  Controversial  in  tone,  it 
sought  to  influence  opinion,  and  attacked  the  provincial  government,  the 
clergy,  and  even  private  individuals,  without  fear  and  often  with  intemper- 
ate zeal.  The  Courant  came  into  collision  with  the  clergy,  first  on  the 
question  of  inoculation  for  the  small-pox,  a  method  it  violently  opposed 
with  lampoons  of  a  character  scarcely  less  violent  than  the  disease  which 
suggested  these  polemic  tactics.  One  is  amazed  at  the  lengths  reached 
both  by  Franklin  and  his  opponents,  trying  to  outdo  each  other  in  fling- 
ing abuse.  The  times  are  certainly  modified  since  then,  for  no  paper 
would  now  be  permitted  such  license  of  speech.  The  clergy  asserted  and 
were  believed  by  some — for  those  were  the  palmy  days  of  witchcraft  and 
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the  Mathers — that  the  Courant  was  "  carried  on  by  a  Hell-Fire  club,  with 
a  Non-Juror  at  the  head  of  them." 

The  upshot  of  the  controversy  was,  that  Franklin  was  thrown  in  jail, 
where  he  lay  several  weeks.  In  1722,  the  boldness  of  the  Courant  in  its 
attacks  against  the  government  and  the  religious  precepts  of  the  colonial 
clergy,  moved  the  legislature  to  appoint  a  special  committee  to  examine 
and  report  what  action  should  be  taken  to  provide  a  remedy  for  what  was 
considered  a  public  evil  and  danger.  Franklin  was  thereby  enjoined  to 
issue  no  number  of  the  Courant  without  previous  official  inspection  and 
approval.  He  evaded  the  difficulty  much  as  men  in  difficulties  now  get 
around  injunctions  of  the  law,  by  issuing  his  paper  in  the  name  of  his 
younger  brother,  Benjamin  Franklin,  then  an  apprentice  and  a  minor. 
The  authorities  winked  at  the  evasion,  and  the  Courant  continued  to  live 
for  three  years  more. 

Another  characteristic  figure  in  the  editorial  annals  of  New  England 
was  Thomas  Fleet,  who  was  a  native  of  England.  He  arrived  in  Boston 
in  1712,  and  opened  a  printing-office  in  Pudding  Lane,  where  he  had  the 
distinguished  honor  of  first  introducing  the  famous  Mother  Goose  to  the 
world.  In  1 731,  he  built  himself  a  mansion  on  the  corner  of  Water  Street, 
indicating  prosperity  in  business,  having  for  his  sign  a  heart  and  crown. 
In  this  building  he  lived  with  his  family,  prosecuted  printing  and  editing, 
and  maintained  a  shop  and  an  auction  room.  He  was  evidently  a  genuine 
Yankee  in  enterprise  and  versatility.  In  1733,  Fleet  became  the  proprietor 
of  the  weekly  entitled  The  Rehearsal,  but  two  years  later  he  changed  its 
name  to  The  Boston  Evening  Post.  He  was  possessed  of  a  vein  of  keen, 
coarse  wit  that  was  suited  to  the  times,  and  aided  the  popularity  of  the 
Post.  The  squibs,  lampoons  and  advertisements  in  its  columns  bear  inter- 
nal evidence  of  being  the  productions  of  the  indefatigable  Fleet.  We  find 
the  following,  for  example :  "  To  be  sold  by  the  Printer  of  this  paper,  the 
very  best  Negro  Woman  in  this  Town,  who  has  had  the  small-pox  and  the 
measles  ;  is  as  hearty  as  a  Horse,  as  brisk  as  a  Bird,  and  will  work  like  a 
Beaver.     Aug.  23,  1742." 

In  this  advertisement  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  the  former  existence 
of  slavery  in  the  Northern  States  of  America,  and  also  of  a  curious  indica- 
tion, that  at  that  period  at  least,  the  welfare  of  the  slave  in  America  was 
more  carefully  considered  in  some  parts  of  the  South  than  in  the  North. 
We  refer  to  the  fact,  that  in  South  Carolina,  during  the  colonial  period, 
there  were  schools  for  slaves,  under  the  auspices  of  the  churches.  We 
give  here  a  reduced  fac-simile  of  a  statement  of  account  of  a  negro  school, 
which  appeared  in  The  South  Carolina  Gazette.    We  also  quote  from  The 
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Negro  School-Houfe  ac  Charks*T[(mn  Accompfc 


*742- 


Debtor- 

wtthfp 


rip  O^Cafli.  paid  Mr.  jfubn  tart,  for 


Timber,    Board*,  &ct 
hii  ftccompt  and  Rcceipr, 


To  dirro  f  raid  fAr.  Jactl  Fiddlwg.^ 
£or  .framing,  and   finifbing  the    Car  f 
pentcrtWoik  of  the  £iidNcgroScbool,r" 
si  per  Agreement  and  Receipt.  J 


To  ditto  paid  Mr.  $tln  Cart,  for 
Shingle*,  &e.  at    per  Mcom$t  and 

Receipt, 

To  ditto  paid  Mr.  Jacjib  ■  Matte  t  for" 
^Joil*  and  Iron  Work,  aa  per  his  Ac  J 
compt  and  Receipt  „ 


,To  dit*o  paid  Mr.  fttcnh  Fiddling, 
lar   making  Benches, '  Brcrt work,  and  J 
Dcik  $  {or    the  '  faid  I  Negro  School  ^>- 
*ioufci  as  per  hia  Accomut   and  Re  \ 

fcsipt,  ' 


«io$;  31  <* 


?oa 


us  ess  o 


1745.        Crediror. 

T>Y  Benefa&ion.receivcd.  from  the  Honourable"? 


To  ditto  paid.  Mr. JE&mwk  Jtkhs, 
>r  4  M.  plaiftcring  " 

cojmpt  and  Receipt 


ior  4  M.  plaiftcring  Lathi,  at  per  Ac 
ad 


To  ditto paidMr  Hugh  Cartturigbt,^ 
Cor  ?o.  Bufhel*  of  Limcj  a»  pec  hil  £- 
Accompt  and  Receipt,  .3 


Indebted,  to  Mr$.   Saral&fiit,  for? 
Buck  work  and  plaiftcring,  about       > 


Cbsrhs  Pttcksty,  .Efq,; 

By  ditto  from  thc'Hon  f$fi  *Wragi,r.'E% 

3y  ditto  from  the  Hon  Edrr.tnd  Jtkla,  Efq; 

By  ditto  from  the  Rev.  Mr,  William  McGikhrifi 

By  ditto  from  a  Pci  fen  that  defire*  to  be  unknown 

By  ditto  from  Mr«  \Rthert  Prhgle 

By  dirto  from  Mr  CbarletMhodotsRsUiahtt 

By  ditto  fror,.  tAn.Mirj  Htst 

*|  5 19 i   o  I  By  ditto  from  Mr.  Jatel  Mom 

By  dicro  from  Colonel  OtlsUl  Beak 

By  ditto  from  Mr.  William  Susi 

%1£   D  J    o|  By  ditto  from'  Mr.  Jndnis  2)uj>ny 

By  ditto  from  Mr.  Jthti  Wat/tne,  fen. 

By  iiitto  from  Mr.  Pettr  Beziifi 

S  f  o  i    °  ]  By  ditto  from  Mr.  f amis  Ofmni 
1 
By  ditto  from  HixWilUam  Utftw 

By  ditto  frcm  Mr.  Benjzml*  Smith 

By  ditto  horn  Mn,  Sarah  2rtt$ 


s 


£  330  O 


$»*$« 


?3L£  0.   o 


*4$IOT  O 


Borrowed  fromrthe.putlick  MagaO 
zinc  near  the  Woik  houfe,  3  M.  5  C  > 
Brick*  at  j£.  7  per  M.  ^ 

Chartes-Town^ov.,^  1743-  Enois  excepted 


20  E. 

9 

lot 

0 

"jo.: 

0 

10  S 

0 

10; 

0 

4» 

0 

to; 

0 

10: 

0 

to; 

0 

fox 

0 

S* 

0 

10  f 

0 

los 

0 

*0J 

0 

r- 

0 

10; 

0 

xos 

0 

By  Cafli  received  tor  2CO  Feet  or  overplus"  Board*  fold?  A 

Mr.  Dtquj.  C   ■  *  i» 

By  ditto  from  another J^rion  who  defire*  to  be  unknown  jot    a 


£..  «*£;!• 


ALEXANDER  GARDEN. 


December  ia,  1 743.  This  Day  the  above 
lAccompt  was  audited  and  examined  by,  the  pro 
per  Vouchers,  and  approved  by  the  Vcftry  of 
the  Pariih  of  St.  Ehtlify  Char  lei-town. 

William  Smithy  Clerk. 


THE  above  Accompt  was  fworn  to,  by  the 
Reverend   Mr.  Garden^   before  me  th» 
lath  Day  ot  December v  1743. 

fault*  Wtif&t,  jf-¥* 


CHARLEI-TOWH 

from    The  South  Carolina  Gazette. 

[Engraved fro7/i  the  original,  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.   Thomas  Addis  Emmet. ~\ 

Boston  Evening  Post,  a  clever  riddle,  once  well  known,  but  now  apparently 

forgotten. 

"  One  morning  as  I  walked  to  take  the  air, 
I  chanced  to  overtake  two  ladies  fair  : 
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THE 


SOUTH-CAROLINA  GAZE7TE, 

Contamttifl  tje  fce#*ft  fmx&,  ^oteigit  atm  feomftfclu 

*>  ■        ■■ 

Mo&j>ATt  January  pa^  1744.    \_NumK  511 J 


JSU  (t&  Gentleman**  Magazine,  /«r]Sep* 
tcmbcC  up. 

ITAtT, 

TIE  State  of  Affair*  in  Italy  Tia* 
remained  with  little  Alteration* 
ifincevthe  Battle  of  Camp*  Florida, 
the  Spaniards  and  Auftriant 
paving  rather  haraffed  each 
Mbsribytbc  Neceffity  of  mutual  Vigi- 
faxece,  than,  by  any  remarkable  Aftcmptis 
JParhap*  Ps'xntcLohko&fiz  now  fine  te>fup- 
jprf  ffrc  filaceof  Goant  S'raiWjwiiofe  Age 
sbs  Qacca  har thought  more  fuitablc  to 
;the  peaceful  Sovcrn  ment  of  Met&vUtt  tbaa 
«bo  Eafigacf  of  a  Winter  Campaign,  wll 
lbe3noce:a!£6'vtfin:hi*'Stati3tt4  but  there  is 
Reafoteio  believe- that  the  jSp/eei  on  both 
Sidefiit' nearly eqqai». and  therefore  no* 
f&jng^declfj&tf  eanipfecdily  be  expecicd. 

fcstttSK  p/w-iVmaEing  Prepara- 

tion*, wilri  fim  Vigour,  tbaC  heiUufi 
fec&cd  oEtosending-  to  declare  War  iirtha 
aprftigj,  bojj!  perhapt  flu  Ardour  may  bq 
PgamJ^pEefifd  by  thefi's^/i^Navyiwhich. 
fcononaejEEB  POST  over  tjhe  CoafU  of  /*<*- 
?rr>at#3i3^hte4j9  remfied  the  Court  ofj 
J&ttitsby AdDemanrlof  the  Gonfi (cation of 
feme  Warlike  Scores  convey'dinto  the 
fetrof  m>H»  Feefhteios  thsUfs  pftb© 


ten  to  the  Srateit  and  afterrrardi  proceed 

to  ^England.  — 'VbeRtafysi,  vjjkb 

could  induce  hi.  Lcrdllp  to  refigri,  art  rather 
conjii?olred,jbatt  knew*.  ]  She  ftltctpat  tlul 
ttflgned  is*  that  m  iRfgjtr.d  v/ot  paid  to  bii 
^dvlee  laCmscih  of  WaU    flat  W  ^firfi 

^rfdvhe  v/ari*  vtgffrcafly  tt  fur/tit  nr  sfdvsn* 
tige, liinixi,  ta/ecHrta .Retreat.  JSui 

Jmitr  inviditufl*  i  enough,  /rftsuatt.  that  be 
imervras  esvjului,'  an  undue  Pteftttace  bi- 

.  ing  ctvflar.iiy  given  to  the  ,FoTt}gu  Generate 
*Tbe  fellntbizg  Lists j  among  w»«sy  etler  Pie' 

-f*f»fjyiff  ban*.  b:ta  pubUjb'AentLii  Occa-> 

.pa, 

6m Hi    JOHNS. 

?$OHK  Dx&cx>ijrgflt 
*  J   We  admir'd  for  ar  whiTrj 

"Whole  IhlettzW  fliort  of  hu.Mftft 
)ffl  Lfftio  repair 
We  took  John  Earf  a^Stal^ 

Who  hkchimliadboth.f7rf*f  aa&SpirH* 
"NawTie  too  Is  gene, 
Ah !  What**  to  be  dene  ? 

Such  Jjges  how  can  v/e'/upplj  ? 
Rut  lets  rot  repine. 
On  the  Banks  of  the  Rhine, 

"There's  a  thirdy*  &»  his  Fcrtunejctf/ftry;.. 

By  the  Patridt\  Vagary  ^ 


of  hi*  Britannick  Majefty!*  Army  .ioCef-1 
jnany. 

The  Xordj  of  the  Admiralty  have  oft 
3ered.aU  Ship*  that  are  to.  compote  thdl 
Fleet,  now.  rendexveuzing  at  Spitbead.  to 
repair,  thither  immieutcly;  thi*  Jj'lcet  t* 
to  CDnfsft,  otiEw.o  Ships  oi  oo  Gum,  two  of 
80,^  Four  eL  ffc>  fi*  of  .50,  and  three  ot 
4.->J  befides  twoJ3omb  Vcffcl«andaEite- 
ibip 

By  Letter*  from  CTreland  we  have'Ad- 
vicc,  that  the.  Board  01 ,  Ordnance  there, 
have,  in  Purluancc  of  an  Order  reccivea 
Irom  hence,  piven  Direction*  lor  repair- 
ing all  the  Fortification*  in  that  King™ 
dem  immediately,  particularly  thoic  odl 
the  Coaft, 

J?rom  difFerent  Part*  of  EcgTand  w6 
ficsr,  that  the  Officer*  who  are  recruiting 
;meet .  with  very -great:.  Saccefti  Number* 
enlirrlng  s?i:h  Che  greaicfl.  Chcarfulneis  e? 
veryBayA 

BefLHungarian  and  Bohemian  Msjrfly 
liath  appointjrd  the  following  1  Dav<  to 
)recei*e  1  the  Homage  f  dLj  the  State*  ot 
t"hc  Electorate  of  Bavaria,  via  at  Munich 
on  the  I6tn  oi  Scptcmbcri  at  Landfiiuc 
pn  the  23d,  ar  Srraubingen  00  the"  gothj 
pnd  on ;  "the  )  th  of  October,  following  al 
'Burghaufcn, 

The  i  Canton  of.  ggrlcg  ba*  ordered  % 


fac-simile  of  heading  of   The  South  Carolina  Gazette. 


[Engraved  from  the  original,  through  the  cotirtesy  of  Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet. ~\ 

Each  by  the  hand  a  lovely  boy  did  lead, 

To  whom  in  courteous  manner  thus  1  said  : 

Ladies,  so  far  oblige  me  as  to  shew 

How  near  a  kin  these  lads  are  unto  you  ; 

They  smiling,  quickly  made  me  this  reply  : 

Sons  to  our  sons  they  are  we  can't  deny  ; 

Tho'  it  seems  strange  they're  each  our  husband's  brother, 

And  likewise  each  is  uncle  to  the  other. 

They  both  begot  in  wedlock  were  ; 

And  neither  mothers  and  grand  mothers  are  ; 

Now  try  if  you  this  mystery  can  declare." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  among  the  figures  of  the  colonial  period, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  talented  editors  this  country  has  produced,  was 
Isaiah  Thomas,  who  is  well  remembered  for  the  almanac  he  founded,  which 
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Che  Bofton  Evening-Poft.*0' 


XES 


SSSSSSi^  *!  tbeic/^and  ftnp*  o*any  Thing  mor*jmteiial 

z*m«£  o/two  ittttr, /ra^.,SVL  XajaarALfMiy  %Z.  Vf&5    &  blB  tok.  wth  vLlhngg^ Add  to  allthis,  that  out 

jfe^ndbiei  at  Madeira,  u  *--*  gpod.  JSafcnds;  the Dulth^  were  abouwo  actually  look  big" 

.  ^  Rtfd  101  roffeil  M  t**E  £ul  OJX  ***  fi£hHJD£  ^^ *i  wh"  tomes  oi 

w  Kind  1  mate.n»doabriiyout.Cflp«  Bremfor  eveww,  W1M«-      ,,                                                       J 

iMe;»«eiv  Skip  out  of  «ithsr  B^^/i^Tq  what  Purpole  Ms  a  Well  oonerTr/iOTff-'—SjjreadDeyaftatioa and  DefrrucW 

vara  affiire^ou  ou»  S«-A,F»jantity  of  Ifn7(/&  Blood  been  ipile,  Dn  on  this  "hand  and  on  "that;— and:as  fooa.as  you  firid 

vi  the  **»« •  b»o  J««o'»eaft]re  fXpcrid£d  ? Is  if  not  de-  }our  Neighboors  thoroughly  alarms^  and  fully-  bene  on 

SHIS  of  F.fty  .hredrated  by ;  ♦  that  he  that  has  done  F«o"»ng  «he  Dfcgp  ihey  have  met,— -frnoek  yp  apeaem 

^K^jjiiiaout  twentKj.srta  annoy  the  Enemy,  has  done  bed  I  pamEdiately"  j  agcecJffiEa.  ReftkifliQn  cf  Cojitfttlljr  mste^ 

- ai  lavmg^Sfelood  and  avoiding  Danger  is  heft,  thus  it 

pmuft  iiBi    'Every  one  will  readily  perceive,  tine  L  have 
tenJklfitG  the  Enemy's  Settlements  only. 

FAC-SIMILE  OF  heading  of    The  Boston  Evening  Post,  in  1748. 
[Engraved  from  the  original,  through  the  courtesy  0/ Dr.   Thomas  Addis  Emmet.] 


is  still  published  with  his  name,  and  yet  carefully  studied,  as  it  has  been 
for  five  generations,  by  the  farmers  and  fishermen  of  New  England.  Mr. 
Thomas  was  born  in  1749,  and  at  the  tender  age  of  six  years  was  ap- 
prenticed to  Zechariah  Fowle,  a  printer,  and  placed  at  setting  types.  He 
was  probably  the  youngest  printer  on  record.  After  eleven  years'  appren- 
ticeship, Thomas  set  out  to  seek  his  fortune,  and  wandered  from  the  West 
Indies  to  Nova  Scotia,  finally  drifting  back  to  Boston,  where  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  his  former  master,  Fowle.  They  started  a  tri- 
weekly, called  The  Massachusetts  Spy.  In  three  months  the  partnership  was 
dissolved,  and  Thomas  enlarged  and  continued  the  paper,  and  took  for  his 
motto  "  Open  to  all  parties  but  influenced  by  none."  The  title  stood  be- 
tween two  symbolical  cuts.  In  a  short  time  the  new  periodical  had  dis- 
tanced all  its  competitors  in  its  subscription  list.  The  Spy  was  open  to 
articles  by  the  ablest  writers  of  New  England,  representing  both  sides  of  the 
great  political  question  then  raging.  But  Thomas  was  himself  a  Whig,  and 
this  fact  gradually  brought  about  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  paper,  which 
from  being  a  neutral  became  an  organ  of  the  Whigs.  It  is  always  difficult, 
then  as  now,  to  maintain  neutrality  in  a  fight,  or  to  carry  water  in  two 
buckets  without  spilling. 

The  acts  of  the  British  government  were  criticised  in  the  Spy  with  great 
boldness,  and  on  one  occasion,  Governor  Hutchinson  ordered  the  attorney- 
general  to  prosecute  Thomas,  but  the  grand  jury  failed  to  find  cause  for 
indictment.     As  armed  hostilities  drew  nearer,  the  Tories  became  more  in- 
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censed  against  the  unflinching  course  of  the  Spy,  and  a  few  days  before 
the  battle  of  Lexington,  Thomas  packed  his  press  and  types,  and  conveyed 
them  by  night  to  Worcester.     All  his  other  property  was  destroyed. 

On  the  1 8th  of  April,  Thomas  engaged  with  Paul  Revere  and  his  asso- 
ciates in  giving  information  of  the  march  of  the  British  on  Concord.  After 
these  transactions,  he  proceeded  to  Worcester,  and  four  weeks  later  resumed 
the  publication  of  the  Spy  in  that  city,  where  it  has  been  published  to  this 
time,  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1776-7,  when  it  was  issued  in  Boston, 

Americans  !— 'Liberty  or  Death  ! — Join  or  Die. 


Or  American  OR  ACLE  of  Liberty, 


(VoU>  V. 


WORCESTER,  Wednesday,  Jpiy    26*    iyyg>      Npmb.^JI* 


Tbe^C  Rl  S  1  Sj"tfuM£EK    IX. 
To    fca*    i»J    »*■■"■ 

OtJ  •JCnud  1  the  tnronc  of  thefti 
rcumi  wiia  advantage*  tv.hjcn,  it": 
properly  improved.  woulJ  savei 
rcnileicVyour  reign  not  W-ly  glo;i-i 
out  and  happy,  but  nav«  m.<.  c  yo« 
Che  idi  it  p.>«criul  monarch  upon 
eirih j  rwa  might  have  Kepi  rue 
....„-....  Vci.O  thJDis  to  icli,  tnuugh  the  time, 
jemand  u,  yew  Toon  (acrafceed  your  owti  peace,  ihc 
HaquiT*)  honour  and  intceft  of  this  gieit  ana 
Bi^ht)  kiiigdom.  to  the  ambiiiou*j(k«>.  iiiii  giwi.' 


^2?^=J^T^^ff/Tr-«U^r^^^*««rt^As 
great  «pita!  oSiheTJriiifh  trapireli  Was  it  by*  nbt 
f  rantfcg;  the  ftipplicaiUjiri  o/yooi  people.  ac<i  inean; 
ly_rejeri  ing  tuoi;  peridgna  a»d  remonitrance's  to  thr 
co"ufideiauoni,a/  Lhile  vtfty  men,  who'-*  con  daft  taey 
arraigrej,  a.itt  wi.o  were  only  me  |]avi<h  tools-of  voul 
sfbittuoii^Jjuiiailerj  f  Wxait  by  finding"  troops  to 
Baitou.  djpiivjisg  the  geoJ>le  t>»' their  conftitutional 
iighrt  ,  aj;J  contrary  .oali  :be  Ja*5.oj  rim  ireccoan- 
jr) ,  enforcing  the  tyi  aaur.aj  and  opp/efiVe  let*  of 
yoiir.abandoued  p.vliameat  with  the fy/otd.  and  lay.' 
»ng  America  uutcr.a  railiiary,  goveramens  t  Was.  it 
by  rewarding  ti-.e  profligate,  the  corrupt  and  the  plan* 
dcrerj  of tncircouoTy,  *it» title*  antt  honours  1  Whj 
it  by  i«»me  dailardiy  (uhmidioji  to  theinfuhi  of  thr 
S^aiua  Is.  ajiil  a facurke  ufthe  honour  cf  the'Bruiih 


""W  ttlW  ^tleflijwtrrt  7  Cpnfcdtl,  Sir*  Ae *rew*  --uxl 
Spmiiu^b  '•■  illnci  ion*  remaia  wi»  fptiurtmu  Mrfitg 
once  they  {Ve  ui  deeply  engaged  i»  swat  ■»«»  ihu 
cckr.ies.,  'thran  off  thea  yew  fupiw  i.ndclenc*  ; 
•wake  from  yoor  lethargic  flatej  iu4if«m  w31  dm 
lie  excited  by  the  delue  cf  doing  good,  awake  at 
leafl  to  a  ft  ale  of  your  own  danger  ;  rfuufc  wnt  a  the 
general  calamity  come  J  3D,  tag  iyji|  fce  the  ohjeftl 
Of  public  hatred^  VVU  jfci  the  advisers  of  rrtet  tk- 
Rructivt  rr.eafurti  be  the  uA  taenfites  to  the  popu* 
lar  reTentoieai.  When  t.he  merchauti,  trader},  anet 
manufacturers  arc  l'tarving,  when  the  whoie  body  oj 
the  people  are  in  ealfc/y,  in-  dirtrefs,  tvnat  fccoritv^ 
Sir,  caa  you  expect  tofiud  I  Where  wlj  jour  mimi, 
terieunceal  ihcmfelvej  ?  Ihey  willaot  bs  fafa  ewjfl 
udthin  th«  walls  of  your  palace  I 


FAC-SIMILE    OF    HEADING  TO   THE    Spy  C    1775. 

[Engrave d  from  the  original,  through  the  courtesy  0/ Dr.   Thomas  Addis  Emmet.  ] 

and  a  temporary  suspension  in  1786,  on  account  of  the  Stamp  Act. 
Thomas  established  papers  in  several  towns  of  New  England,  and  en- 
gaged in  many  other  enterprises,  being  the  founder  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society,  and  member  of  numerous  benevolent  associations, 
as  well  as  a  justice  of  the  Court  of  Sessions.  He  also  had  business  rela- 
tions in  many  cities,  both  North  and  South.  He  will,  perhaps,  be  chiefly 
remembered  for  his  History  of  Printing,  a  work  indicating  a  vast  amount  of 
labor.  In  its  invaluable  records  of  printing  in  North  America,  it  resem- 
bles Dunlap's  Arts  of  Design  in  the  United  States,  although  of  more  weight 
and  character.     Mr.  Thomas  died  in  Worcester  in   1831,  aged  eighty-two 
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years.  Lincoln,  in  his  History  of  Worcester,  well  says  of  him  :  u  His  reputa- 
tion in  future  time  will  rest,  as  a  patriot,  on  the  manly  independence,  which 
gave — through  the  initiatory  stages  and  progress  of  the  Revolution — the 
strong  influence  of  the  press  he  directed,  toward  the  cause  of  freedom,  when 
royal  flattery  would  have  seduced,  and  the  power  of  government  subdued 
its  action." 


ISAIAH    THOMAS. 


In  considering  the  career  of  Isaiah  Thomas  amid  the  stirring  events 
of  the  opening  Revolution,  we  are  reminded  of  one  of  the  strong  men 
whose  fame  is  associated  with  the  American  press,  who,  although  coming 
on  the  stage  toward  the  close  of  that  struggle,  imbibed  from  the  Revo- 
lution a  certain  breezy  vigor  and  indomitable  will  that  made  him  a 
power  in  the  country.     We  refer  to  Benjamin  Russell,  the  founder  of    The 
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Massachusetts  Centincl,  and  in  his  time  one  of  the  stan chest  upholders  of 
the  fame  of  General  Washington.  Russell,  when  a  mere  lad,  took  a  fancy 
to  frequenting  the  printing-office  of  Isaiah  Thomas,  out  of  school  hours, 
and  there  gained  a  taste  for  the  pursuit  he  afterward  adopted.  One 
morning,  the  celebrated  19th  of  April,  1775,  the  boys  in  school  heard  the 
roll  of  drums,  and  the  tread  of  British  troops  marching  on  the  way  to 
Concord.  Master  Carter  said  to  his  pupils:  "  Boys,  the  war's  begun,  and 
you  may  run  !  "  Rushing  forth  from  the  school-room,  the  lads  followed 
the  troops  across  the  Cambridge  bridge.  But  when  they  desired  to  return 
at  evening,  they  found  the  bridge  removed.  Thus  unexpectedly  banished 
from  home,  young  Russell  joined  the  militia  as  an  assistant  to  the  officers, 
and  was  a  witness  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  In  the  following  August, 
Russell  met  his  father  on  Cambridge  Common.  The  elder  Russell  mani- 
fested his  extreme  gratification  on  meeting  his  son  by  giving  him  a  severe 
flogging  and  then  carrying  him  to  Worcester,  where  he  apprenticed  him 
in  the  office  of  The  Massachusetts  Spy.  In  those  days,  both  Thomas  and 
his  apprentices  lived  chiefly  on  milk  and  bread,  bought  by  the  penny- 
worth ;  times  were  hard  indeed. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  not  in  its  immediate  results  alto- 
gether beneficial  to  Russell,  for  when  it  arrived  in  Worcester,  it  was  read  by 
Thomas  in  public  with  such  universal  enthusiasm,  that  the  feeling  could 
only  find  adequate  expression  by  liberal  libations  of  punch.  In  consequence, 
Russell  and  sixteen  of  his  companions,  while  under  the  influence  of  these 
patriotic  potations,  enlisted  in  the  army.  But  Thomas  would  not  permit 
his  apprentice  to  leave  him  in  this  way,  and  had  him  discharged  on  the 
ground  of  not  being  yet  sixteen.  While  yet  in  his  teens,  Russell  showed 
indications  of  the  bent  of  his  talents,  by  publishing  a  number  of  anonymous 
editorials  in  the  Spy  which  attracted  much  attention.  Later  on,  he  joined 
the  army  again,  and  was  one  of  the  guards  who  attended  Major  Andre  to  the 
scene  of  execution.  After  the  departure  of  the  British  from  New  York, 
Mr.  Russell  established  The  Massachusetts  Centinel,  and  soon  became  prom- 
inent in  the  editorial  and  political  conflicts  and  successes  of  the  coun- 
try, an  eminence  he  long  maintained,  being  a  strong  Federalist.  He 
interested  himself  in  numerous  philanthropic  enterprises,  living  until  Jan- 
uary, 1844. 

Among  other  newspapers,  which  acquired  some  prominence  in  colonial 
times  in  New  England,  was  The  Essex^  Gazette,  founded  at  Salem,  in 
August,  1768.  With  various  alterations  and  removals,  it  continues  to  be 
published  there  with  commendable  vigor.  It  is  characteristic  of  that  old 
town  that  The  Salem  Register,  which  was  established  in  May,  1800,  is  still 
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printed  in  the  same  office  that  it  has  occupied  for  fifty-four  consecutive 
years,  probably  the  only  example  of  such  stability  in  the  history  of  the 
American  newspaper  press.  The  Connecticut  Courant,  the  third  newspaper 
in  that  colony,  was  first  issued  in  December,  1764,  by  Thomas  Green,  and 
continued  successively  by  Ebenezer  Watson,  and  after  his  death  by  his 
widow.  At  the  outset,  not  unfavorable  to  the  king,  it  soon  wheeled  into 
line  as  a  patriot  sheet,  and  gained  much  importance  at  the  time  the  publi- 
cation of  such  papers  was  forbidden  in  New  York.  It  is  still  published 
and  ably  conducted  in  Hartford. 

The  small  and  widely  scattered   population  in  most  of  the  Southern 

The  Conne&icat  Courant. 


M  O  !N  D  A  X    October    29,    1704.  (Number  oa/ 


hi  A  RTF  0  R.D:    Printed  >y  Ttf  omas    G  k;e  e  k»  at  the.  Heart  and  Crown, 
rfcar  the  horth-Yleeting-Houfe. 


Hartfordi  Odober  99 X  1764.,       • 

OF  all  the  Arts  which  have  been  introd  icM.  anongft  MmVini,  fir.  the  civilizing  Hu-nan-Niture,  and  rendering  Lifo 
agreeable  and  happy,  none  appear  of  greater  Alvintige  thin  that. 0/  Printing i  fot.  hereby  the  greatell  Genius* 
of  »U  A>s,  a>^*  Muttons,"  live  and  fpea'c  fof  iHS  B.ene:it  of  .future  Generations  — 

Was,  it  not  for  the.  Profs,  we  (hoalJ.be  kft  al  no}  fnfirely  ignorant  of  al!  thofe  noble  SentU  ?nT5  vh:ch  the  Antlent* 
were:  endowed  with. 

fac-simile  of  heading  of  the  old  Connecticut  C our  ant :   1764. 

[Engraved  from  the  original,  through  the  courtesy  0/ Dr.   Thomas  Addis  Emmet.'] 

States  in  the  pre-Revolutionary  period  seemed  to  create  less  demand,  and 
offer  less  opportunity  for  newspapers  than  in  any  other  section  of  the 
country,  and  this  may,  in  part,  account  for  the  very  much  larger  power 
that  individual  influence  has  always  obtained  in  the  South  than  in  the 
North.  We  find  that  only  two  newspapers  were  founded  in  Virginia  pre- 
vious to  1775,  both  published  at  Williamsburg;  of  these,  the  first  was 
The  Virginia  Gazette,  which  appeared  in  1736,  and  continued  until  1750. 
Three  short-lived  newspapers  were  issued  during  the  same  period  in 
North  Carolina,  and  four  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  of  which  the 
most  important  appears  to  have  been  The  South  Carolina  Gazette.  It 
was  first  published  January  8,  I73i,by  Thomas  Whitmarsh,  and  continued 
an  active  and  influential  journal  until  the  year  1800. 
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Numb.  9. 


V I RG I N I  A 


With  thefrejhefi  Advices,  ^y 


7tl.  19,  1750-1. 
Mr.  HUNTER, 

-  O  U  are  defired,  at  the  Request  of  fundry  of  your  Subscribers,  to 
rpve  the  inclofed  a  Place  in  your  Paper.     I  am.  &c. 


IV.  1. 


Virtus  in  ajira  tendit Sen.  Herc, 


IT  is  an  old  Obfsrvation,  That  Man  is  not  fo  much  diihnmnfhed 
from  the  Brutes  by  Rcafon  as  by  Religion.  The  whole  animal 
World  have  foine  Shews  of  befign  and  Contrivance  in  their  feveral 
Actions,  and  among  the  molt  irrational  Creatures,  Inland  fuppb.es 
the  Place  of  Wifdoin  in  Co  curious  and  wonderful  a  Manner,  as  to 
aniufe  the  molt  penetrating  Philofopher..  But  though  the  Creatures 
cf  a  lower  Species  do  thus  nicely  imitate  us  in  our  Prudence  and  Fore- 
thought, ye:  we  entirely  diftinguhh  ourfelves  from  them  by  our  Devotion. 
We  "have  Ideas  of  another  Life,  of  which,  they  give  us  not  the  leaft 
Shadow  nor  Intimation  ;  and  we  perform  many  Acts  of  Religion,  to 
which  nothing  that  they  do,  bears  any  Similitude  or  Refemblance.  While 
they  are  wholiy  taken. up  with  the  Objects  that  ftrike  their  Senfes,  the 
human  Soul  takes  a  diilant  Profped  of  Futurity,  ihoots  away  into  an 
invif.ble  State  o£  Things,  and  leaves,  the  inferiour  Race  to  grovel  an  then- 
kindred  Dull. 

for  die  moaParr,  Men  feem  fond  of  diftingiiifhing  themfelves  from  one 
another  :  and  their  Heavts  beat  with  what  they  are  pleafed  to  call  a  gene- 
rous Emulation.  1  don't  know  why  we  fliould  not  be  as  forward  to  af- 
fert  our  Superiority  to  Brutes,  as  to  claim  the  Precedency  of  one  another. 
There  is  no  Way  of  doing  tins  to  fa  good  Purpofe,  as  paying  an  explicit 
Homage  to  oui  Maker  ;  governing  our  Appetites,  and  regarding  ou:  End. 
Religion  is  the  moft  excellent  Glory  which  can  brighten  and  regale  the 
>VIind*»f  Man.  It  dignifies  hrman  Mature,  and  wonderfully  enlarges 
the  Field  of  Contemplation.  It  makes  a  Man  appear  great  in  his  own 
Eyes,  and  fets  him  iu  the  moft  noble  Altitude  in  die  Sighr  of  his  Fellow- 
Creatures.  It  gives  him  to  think  with  Grandeur,  to  fpeak  with  Caution, 
and  to  aa  with  Honour.  There  is  a  certain  Majefty  ""and  Sublimity  in 
Religion,  which  will  for  ever  raife  and.  exalt  iu  Votaries. 
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Foreign  and  Dome  flic. 


TranfaOions.  Thofe  who  purfue  Fame,  linJ  it  Vain-Glory,  in  a  very 
literal  Senfe;  an  idle  Bubble,  blown  up  by  the  uncertain  Breath  of 
others,  that  breaks  in  the  Attempt  to  catch  ii.  Thus  are  feniual  PleaiHre* 
in  fome  Sort  at  the  Difpofe.  of  others,  and  we  cannot  carry  them  about 
with  us,  as  an  unfailing  Source  of  Joy,  wherever  we  go  ;  Rut  the  Stttif- 
faction  of  a  good  Confcience  witnefiing  our  Integrity,  will  attend  us  in  al) 
Places ;  and  fallen  on  our  Sauls  with  an  Embrace  infeparably  cloi'e  and 
united. 

From  this  indiflbluole  Connexion  of  a  pious  Mind,  and  a  rational  Dr- 
lig-1 1,  there  alfo  afrfes  the  Uninterruptednefs  of  the  Pleafure.  By  Un- 
interraptednefs,  I  don't  intend  the  Uriel  Signification  of  the  Word,  but  1 
mean  only,  that  religious  Pleafure  is  not  fo  liable  to  Interruption  as  thofe, 
of  an  inferiour  Origin.  It  is  raifed  above  many  of  the  Evils  which  ilioy 
and  divide  other  Joys.  A  florid  Afpect  may  be  worn  away  with  Sicknefs  ; 
a  go  d  Name  may  be  Waited  by  the  Breath  of  Envy  ;  an  agreeable  Friend 
may  be  taken  from  our  Converfation,  or  poffibly  become  our  virulent 
Enemy.  iNor  are  Riches  more  conllant  than  thefe,  but  altogether  as  apt 
to  take  themfelves  Wings  and  rly  away.  Our  Habitations  may  confume 
in  the  Flames,  and  a  fair  Houfe,  which  To-day  pleafes  us  with  its  Stats 
and  Beauty,  may  To-morrow  he  in  Ruins,  and^rieve  our  Eyes  in  a  Volume 
of  Smoke  or  a  Heap  of  Afhes.  A  rich  Ship  may  glide  away  frornns) 
and  its  fhapely  Fabnck,  its  coftly  Treafuresj  and.  its  Owner's  Hopes  finfc, 
foundering  together..  .Even  our  very  Lands  are  not  fecure,  bur  they  mif 
fuddenly  vaciih  from  our  Sight,  and  be  abforb'd  in  a  devouring  Earthcuaket, 
In  a  Word,  all  outward  good  Things  are  liable  to  wither  away,  by  a'  great: 
Variety  of  Accidents,  tione  of  which  can  have  any  Power  upon  our  En- 
joyments of  a  more  refined,  and  intellectual  .Nature;  and  elbecially  luch 
as  thofe  of  Rel^son. 

Death  unavoidably  puts  a  Period  to  all  temporal  Pleafures  The  dying 
Eyes  wax  dim  to  all  the  Pomp  and  Glare  of  this'Earth.  Then  the  Tongue 
forgets  to  relifh  the  Sweet'  of  Life  ;  and  Harmony  begins  to  grow  ftrange 
to  the  fainting  Ear.  No  more  docs  the  Heart  leap  with.  Tranfport,  or 
thePulles  dance  along  the  animated  Syflem  :  Bu:  the  Breath  ebbs  away,  the 
Blood  (lift'ens  in  the  Veins  ;  a  dead  Pale  increafes  oa  the  Cheeks,  and  a 
relentleis  Cold  invades  every  trembling  Limb  of  the  Body.  This  Scene 
of  Horrors  which  doles  this  Life,  and  dafhes  and  confounds  all  our  mor- 
taLExpectations  of  Happineraj'does  but  enhance  the  Toys  of  the.  nious 


fac-simile  of  heading  of   The  Virginia  Gazette  :  1750. 


[Engraved  from  the  original^  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet.] 


In  Maryland  considerable  enterprise  distinguished  the  colonial  news- 
paper press.  The  Maryland  Gazette  seems,  from  inferential  evidence,  to 
have  first  appeared  in  1727  ;  there  is  no  question  that  in  June,  1728,  it  had 
already  been  published  some  little  time,  and  continued  until  1736.  The 
Maryland  Journal  and  Baltimore  Advertiser,  which  was  founded  in  1773, 
gained  prominence  through  its  editor,  William  Goddard,  who  in  1762  pub- 
lished The  Providence  Gazette  and  Country  Journal,  and  afterward  The  Penn- 
sylvania Chronicle.  Being  through  various  unfortunate  ventures  unable  to 
conduct  the  paper  in  his  own  name,  it  appeared  as  under  the  management 
of  his  sister.     The  Whig  Club  of  Baltimore  took  violent  exception  to  cer- 
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tain  anonymous  sarcastic  articles  on  the  relations  between  Congress  and 
the  mother  country.  The  club  reasoned  that  these  articles  were  of  a 
dangerous  and  mischievous  character.  They  demanded  the  name  of  the 
author,  and  were  referred  by  his  sister,  the  publisher,  to  Goddard,  who 
stated  that  the  author  could  not  be  produced,  being  out  of  town.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  club  then  by  violence  carried  Goddard  to  the  club  rooms, 
where  a  resolution  was  passed,  giving  him  until  twelve  of  the  morrow  to 

quit  the  town,  and  three  days 
to  leave  the  county,  on  pain 
of  severe  results. 

Goddard  went  to  Anna- 
polis and  lodged  a  complaint 
in  a  memorial  to  the  legis- 
lature. By  their  request  the 
governor  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, strongly  condemning  the 
high-handed  and  illegal  action 
of  the  club,  and  directing  the 
justices  of  Baltimore  to  fur- 
nish Goddard  with  all  needed 
protection.  The  affair  did 
not,  however,  cool  down  for 
some  time.  Mr.  Goddard  was 
also  prominent  as  an  intimate 
friend  of  General  Charles  Lee, 
now  celebrated  chiefly  for  the 

[From  a  rare  print  in  possession  of  Dr.  Thomas  A  ddis  Emmet.]       .  •  i    i  1 

famous  reprimand  he  received 
on  the  field  of  Monmouth.  Lee  confided  all  his  papers  to  Goddard,  and 
bequeathed  him  a  piece  of  land  in  Virginia. 

In  point  of  date  the  newspaper  press  of  Philadelphia  takes  prece- 
dence of  every  other  city  in  North  America  after  Boston.  The  first  news- 
paper published  in  Philadelphia  was  The  American  Weekly  Mercury,  whose 
first  issue  appeared  Tuesday,  December  22,  1719,  on  a  half  sheet,  and 
printed  by  Andrew  Bradford.  The  place  of  publication  was  at  the  BlBLE 
in  Second  Street,  and  also  in  New  York,  by  William  Bradford,  Senior. 
The  subscription  was  \os.  per  annum.  After  the  death  of  Andrew  Brad- 
ford the  publication  was  continued  by  his  widow,  Cornelia  Bradford,  who 
carried  it  on  until  its  discontinuance  in  1746. 

In  1728  Samuel  Keimer  started  The  Universal  Instructor  in  all  Arts  and 
Sciences :  and  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  the  dates  being  in  Quaker  phraseology. 


WILLIAM    GODDARD. 
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The  former  part  of  this  cumbrous  title  was  soon  dropped,  and  the  paper 
has  ever  since  been  known  as  The  Pennsylvania  Gazette.  The  history  of 
this  paper  derives  importance  because  as  its  editor,  Benjamin  Franklin  first 
achieved  prominence.  He  had  drifted  to  Philadelphia,  as  is  well  known, 
and  was  himself  proposing  to  start  a  newspaper.  He  was  much  embar- 
rassed by  the  appearance  of  Keimer's  paper,  for  the  field  in  those  days 
was  small  for  such  enterprises.  The  course  Franklin  adopted  can  hardly 
be  approved,  while  at  the  same  time  we  see  in  it  the  germs  of  the  shrewd, 
cold,  calculating  nature  which  at  a  later  period  gave  him  a  fame  in  diplo- 


Auguft  2.   1750. 

The  Pennfylvania 

Containing  the  frejheli  Ad- 
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vices,  foreign  and  domcdich 


$j  Copt.  Caldwell  from  LBafabrrj,  mt  home 

the  following  advices. 

C  0  L'O  G  X  IB-,.  -May  5. 

WITHIN  thefe  few  days ajre- 
port  prevails  here,  that  the 
French  court  having  propofed 
the  mediation  of  the  king  of 
Poland,  elector  of  Saxony,  to 
the  courts  of  Peterfbjrgk  and  Stockholm,  for 
terminating  the  differences  between  thefe  two 
powers,  the  latter  very  readily,  accepted  it  ; 
but  the  emprefs  ofRuffia  has  hitherto  declined 
giving  an  anfwer  to  the  propofal :  However, 
ve  dare  not  yet  affare  that  this  report  is  well 


Size.  A  French  veEbl  likewife,  in  forty  days 
from  Martineco,  brings  advice,  that  Admiral 
Spinola,  with  ihe  fquadron  under  his  com- 
mand, was  to  BJIiirWHmpe  fome  time  in  A~- 
pril. 

Ports,  May  22.  The  proteftants  in  this 
kingdom  are  exprefly  forbidden,  by" the  king's 
late  declaration,  to  fell  their  eflates  without 
his  majefty's  leave. 

Hague,  May  z$.  The  ftates  of  Holland  fe- 
parated  laft  Friday,  and  are  ?ot  to  reaffemble 
tiil  they  are  lummoned  for  that  purpofe.  In 
confequer.ee  of  a  refcluricn  taken  by  the  ftates 
general  the  9th  mftant,>i,  S.  their  Jiigb,  migh- 


perforffl  their  exercifes  every  day  bsfore  his 
majefry,  till  he  has  gone  thro'  the  whole 
corps.  It  is  reported,  that  major  general 
Stammer,  who  came  to  compliment  the  king 
from  the  duke  of  Brunfwick.Wollenbutde,  ia 
to  enter  into  a  negotiation  for  a  treaty  of  fub— 
fidy  "between  his  Britannick  jnajefty  *ndjiis  fe- 
jejie  iiighnefs. 

LON.DON  Hay  19. 
On  Monday  night  came- on  before  the  lords 
commifuoners  of  appeal,*  the  caufe  which  has 
been  fo  long  depending  between  the  fquacjoa 
of  flups  under  the  command-cf  Sir  Peter  War- 
ren, who  were  ar_ihe  taking  of  Cape  Breton. 
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macy  equal  to  that  he  acquired  as  a  philosopher.  He  has  no  hesitation 
in  informing  us  that  he  made  every  effort  to  ruin  Keimer's  paper  by 
bringing  it  into  contempt ;  and  he  succeeded,  Keimer  being  obliged  to 
cede  the  paper  to  his  abler  rival  for  a  trifling  consideration.  It  must  be 
admitted,  in  palliation,  that  Franklin  claimed  to  have  originated  the  idea 
of  the  Gazette,  which  was  stolen  from  him  by  Keimer. 

Franklin  was  in  turn  subjected  to  the  sharp  practice  of  Andrew  Brad- 
ford, editor  of  The  Weekly  Mercury,  who  took  means  to  prevent  the  post- 
carriers  from  distributing  the  Gazette.  Franklin,  on  discovering  what  was 
interfering  with  the  circulation   of  his  paper,  secretly  bribed  the  carriers. 
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Those  were  the  good  old  times  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  but  there  seems 
to  have  been  as  much  guile  then  as  now. 

Under  its  new  auspices,  and  under  such  astute  management,  The  Penn- 
sylvania Gazette  prospered.  But  when  Franklin  was  able  to  put  on  it  the 
imprint,  "  Philadelphia  :  Printed  by  B.  Franklin,  Post-master,"  the  Gazette 
throve   still   more,   both   in   subscriptions   and  advertisements.     In    those 


COLONEL   WILLIAM    BRADFORD,  "  THE    PATRIOTIC    PRINTER    OF    1776." 

{From  a  rare  copy  of  a  miniature  in  possession  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society .] 

days,  as  in  our  day,  post-offices  were  places  much  sought  for  influence  and 
power  as  well  as  emolument.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Franklin  borrowed  a 
suggestion  for  his  Poor  Richard  from  Keimer's  plan  of  filling  one  page  of 
the  Gazette  with  quotations  from  Chamber's  Dictionary. 

About  the  same  period,  several  German  newspapers  were  started  in  Ger- 
mantown,  of  which  the  first,  entitled  in  English  The  Pennsylvania  German 
Recorder  of  Events  was  founded  in  1739.  A  periodical  of  more  impor- 
tance was  The  Pennsylvania  Journal,  and  the  Weekly  Advertiser,  first  issued 
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December  2,  1742,  by  William  Bradford,  an  editor  and  publisher  who  will 
always  hold  a  most  honorable  position  in  the  history  of  the  American 
press. 

Colonel  William  Bradford  was  a  grandson  of  William  Bradford,  first 
printer  of  New  York,  and  a  nephew  of  Andrew  Bradford,  and  was  the  fourth 
of  a  generation  of  printers.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  genius  for  his  profes- 
sion ;  without  being  in  any  sense  a  great  man,  he  had  excellent  sense,  enter- 
prise, and  general  adaptability.  He  founded  The  Pennsylvania  Journal, 
December  2,  1742,  and  it  continued  for  sixty  years  from  that  date.  Brad- 
ford perceived  more  keenly  than 
his  contemporaries  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  papers  of  the  period 
and  the  possibilities  of  influence 
of  which  a  properly  edited  news- 
paper is  capable.  In  his  prospectus 
he  says:"  .  .  .  In  which  paper 
gentlemen  may  have  extracts  of 
their  letters  published,  containing 
matter  fit  to  be  communicated 
to  the  public.  ..."  He  car- 
ried out  the  principle  suggested  J 
in  his  preamble,  and  the  Journal  j  j 
soon  became  one  of  the  most  re- 
spectable and  influential  controll-  | 
ers  of  thought  on  the  questions 
then  agitating  the  colonies.  Frank- 
lin, in  1735,  had  already  expressed 
a  perception  that  the  newspapers 
of  the  time  fell  short  of  their 
possibilities,  and  Bradford  was 
among  the  first  in  this  country  who  succeeded  in  elevating  the  news- 
paper to  its  proper  position  as  a  power  in  molding  society  and  govern- 
ment. 

Bradford  had  his  residence,  printing-office,  and  bookstore  combined  in 
one  building,  near  the  south-west  corner  of  Front  and  High  Streets.  In 
1754,  he  succeeded  in  establishing  the  London  Coffee-house  on  the  ad- 
joining corner  of  Front  and  Market  Streets.  It  was  started  by  subscription, 
and  was  doubtless  intended  by  him  as  a  means  of  extending  the  influence 
of  his  own  opinions.  In  the  words  of  his  biographer,  Mr.  J.  W.  Wallace, 
this  coffee-house,  or  Philadelphia  Exchange  Loan,  soon  became  "  the  head- 
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quarters  of  life  and  action ;  the  pulsating  heart  of  excitement,  enterprise, 
and  patriotism,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  time  might  demand." 

The  Journal  was  continued  throughout  the  Revolutionary  war,  except 
from  November  27,  1776,  a  month  before  Trenton's  memorable  day,  to 
January  29,  1777.  It  was  stopped  again  during  the  occupation  of  Phila- 
delphia by  the  British,  to  be  resumed  after  their  departure.  During  part 
of  the  war,  Bradford  held  the  post  of  colonel,  and  commanded  a  battalion 
at  Princeton,  where  he  was  wounded.  After  the  operations  on  the  Dela- 
ware, Henry  Laurens  said  :  "  Colonel  Bradford,  formerly  a  printer  in  Phila- 
delphia, has  had  a  great  share  of  merit  in  the  noble  perseverence."  He 
was  also  an  excellent  draughtsman,  as  maps  and  surveys  testify,  drawn  by 
his  own  hand  and  still  preserved.  To  his  other  avocatiotis  he  added  that 
of  a  marine  insurance  office,  opened  in  1762.  He  died  in  1791,  broken 
down  by  paralysis,  induced  by  this  intense  activity  and  the  hardships  of  war. 
His  second  son,  William,  became  attorney-general  of  the  United  States. 

An  editor  of  Philadelphia,  who  achieved  notoriety  quite  in  excess  of 
his  abilities,  was  Benjamin  Towne,  a  native  of  England,  who  started  The 
Evening  Post  in  that  city  in  1775.  The  paper  was  at  first  emphatically  a 
Whig  partisan  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  British  entered  Philadelphia,  Towne 
became  as  violently  Tory.  On  the  return  of  the  Continental  Congress  to 
Philadelphia,  then  Towne  resumed  his  Whiggism.  These  changes  only 
brought  him  into  contempt,  while  at  the  same  time  they  were  so  barefaced 
as  to  give  an  air  of  humor  to  the  entire  proceeding,  and  quite  neutralize 
the  influence  of  the  paper  and  disarm  the  indignation  of  his  enemies. 

Towne  asked  Dr.  Witherspoon,  then  a  member  of  Congress,  to  con- 
tribute to  his  columns.  The  doctor  declined,  saying  that  a  member  of  the 
government  could  have  no  dealings  with  one  who  was  really  under  the 
ban  of  the  law  ;  but  he  added,  "  if  you  make  your  peace  with  the  country 
first  I  will  then  assist  you."  "  How  shall  I  do  it,  doctor?  "  "  Why,  write 
and  publish  a  piece  acknowledging  your  fault,  professing  repentance,  and 
asking  forgiveness."  "  But  what  shall  I  say  ?  You  write  expeditiously 
and  to  the  point  ;  I  will  thank  you  to  write  something  for  me-  and  I  will 
publish  it."  Dr.  Witherspoon  immediately  dashed  off  a  paper  entitled, 
"  The  Humble  Confession,  Recantation,  and  Apology  of  Benjamin  Towne." 
But  Towne  declined  to  publish  it  unless  modified.  It  appeared,  however, 
elsewhere  credited  to  Towne,  and  created  immense  glee  throughout  the 
community,  being  a  most  delicious  piece  of  satirical  drollery.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  see  from  such  incidents  how  the  buoyancy  of  the  heart  keeps 
up  amid  the  smoke  of  battle  and  the  miseries  of  a  country  wasted  and 
rent  by  war. 
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New  York,  strange  to  say,  was  behind  its  sister  cities,  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  establishment  of  newspapers,  a  deficiency  more  than  amply 
atoned  for  since  the  Revolution.  This  tardiness  regarding  a  movement  of 
such  significance  was  doubtless  due  in  part  to  the  action  of  the  home 
government.  In  1686  King  James  instructed  Governor  Dongan  to  "  allow 
no  printing  press  in  the  province."  It  is  hence  inferred  that  the  pamphlets 
concerning  the  famous  case  of  Governor  Leisler  were  printed  in  Boston. 


WILLIAM    BRADFORD  S    TOMB   IN   TRINITY    CHURCH-YARD. 


But  in  1693.  William  Bradford,  senior,  the  Quaker  printer,  came  from 
Philadelphia  and  settled  in  New  York.  He  was  born  in  England,  and  first 
went  to  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia.  There  he  became  involved  in 
a  most  bitter  dissension  among  the  Quakers  themselves,  and  was  thrown 
into  prison,  where  he  lingered  several  months.  On  his  release  he  seems  to 
have  discarded  his  Quaker  sentiments,  and  decided  to  abandon  the  City  of 
Peace — for  him  anything  but  peace — for  a  more  congenial  atmosphere. 
Benjamin  Franklin  calls  William  Bradford  "  a  cunning  old  fox."  But 
there  seems  no  other  proof  of  this  than  Franklin's  statement,  who  was,  on 
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the  other  hand,  indebted  to  Bradford  for  substantial  favors.  Mr.  Bradford 
appears  to  have  taken  his  press  and  types  with  him  to  New  York,  notwith- 
standing the  commands  of  the  crown,  and  his  services  were  immediately- 
called  to  aid  the  provincial  government  in  printing  official  pamphlets. 

In  October,  1725,  when  he  was  already  in  his  seventieth  year,  William 
Bradford,  senior,  founded  The  New  York  Gazette,  which  was  the  first  news- 
paper published  in  the  State  of  New  York.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
he  continued  to  publish  this  periodical  until  his  retirement  from  business, 
seventeen  years  later.  He  died  aged  ninety-one,  and  was  buried  in  Trinity 
Church-yard,  where  his  tombstone  may  still  be  seen.  In  May,  1863,  the 
second  centennial  of  his  birth  was  celebrated  with  much  enthusiasm  by  the 
New  York  Historical  Society  and  the  corporation  of  Trinity  Church. 

The  New  York  Weekly  Journal  was  started  November  5,  1733.  It 
was  published  by  John  Peter  Zenger,  a  German,  who  had  been  an  appren- 
tice of  William  Bradford,  senior.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  fair 
education,  but  not  thoroughly  master  of  English.  The  paper,  from  the 
start,  was  intended  to  be  the  organ  of  the  powerful  party  opposed  to  the 
governor  of  the  province,  and  was  backed  by  such  able  supporters  as  Rip 
Van  Dam,  James  Alexander,  ex-Chief-Justice  Morris,  and  others.  While 
abounding  in  pasquinades  and  lampoons  which  attracted  much  popular 
attention,  the  Journal  was  also  freighted  with  powerful  attacks  on  the 
government,  which  caused  great  irritation,  and  undoubtedly  contributed 
greatly  to  loosen  the  bonds  between  England  and  the  colonies.  The  Ga- 
zette, in  the  mean  time,  was  edited  under  the  patronage  of  Governor  Cosby, 
and  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  printing  official  documents. 

At  length,  on  November  17,  1734,  Zenger  was  arrested  and  imprisoned, 
by  virtue  of  a  warrant  from  the  governor  and  council  "  for  printing  and 
publishing  several  seditious  libels."  The  House  of  Representatives  failing 
to  concur  with  the  governor,  he  ordered  the  mayor  to  burn  the  papers, 
containing  the  alleged  libels,  by  aid  of  the  common  hangman.  The  papers 
were  finally  burned,  not  by  the  hangman  but  by  the  sheriff's  servant.  At 
the  next  term  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  grand  jury  failing  to  find  an  in- 
dictment against  Zenger,  the  attorney-general  was  then  directed  to  file 
an  information  against  Zenger  for  said  libels.  The  judges  would  not  even 
hear  the  exceptions  presented  by  the  prisoner's  counsel,  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Alexander,  and,  proceeding  still  further,  actually  disbarred  those  gentle- 
men. In  this  crisis,  the  political  friends  of  Zenger  made  a  secret  arrange- 
ment with  Mr.  Andrew  Hamilton,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Philadelphia, 
who  came  to  New  York  to  plead  the  case  of  Zenger,  and,  as  it  proved, 
also  the  question  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  North  America.     Zenger's 
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Containing   the  jrefiett  Advices  ^Foreign,  And Dome flick. 


MU  N  D  A..T  April^,  71738. 


Qf  Raillery  in  Comer [ution* 

HERE  \s  not  any.  Thing  gives' 
greater  DifturbanceinCcnverfatiori 
iban  Rallying  in  a  wrong  manner, 
Some.wtttyperfons  ofASat  y  ricalVeira 
ha.ve  fo  faife  a  notion  of  Raillery 
(and  indeed  if  good  Manners)  that 
hie v  ran  fel  up  for  being  ext.reaml/Jharp  and 
Rrating  to  their  familiars,  and,  without  any  re- 
gard to  Lhe  natural  difpofition  pf  thofe  they  pur?' 
*pofe  to  Raj  it?  will  fbew no  Mercy  in  making  the 
'unfer,  bu.  fill  ou.' without  any  diftinfition,  and- 
ean be  cleafed  to  fee,  even  their  belt  Friends  out 
of  Countenance,  while  the  lau^h  is  l/>ui  in.  their 
Un  acplaufe.  -To  fay  a  thing  which  perplexes 
the  Heart  of  him  vou  fpeak  ta  or  b.rim-s  Bluilies 
•"Jnto  his  Face,  is  a  decree  of  Murder  ;  And  to-mew 
fcnv  Man.  more  particularly  yourfcrjend.  that  you 
liu  nor  z'gjc  wh-lhet  he  it  pleafed.  or  difpleafed, 
fcerasin  Oif  nee  of  fo  .  vj  !«■  «  .>  r»  turd  ;•  th  c  one 
'would  wonder,  that  anvB°dy,  who  hasbutCofnmon- 
fenfe  cpuld  Jje  guilty  of  it.  Won't  you  take  sr  jftft 
then  t  Sa.vs.this  great  Wit;"'  Yes  ;  but  pray  let  it 
%<z  «  {eft.  .It's  no  jett  to  me;  to  be  pnt  o«f  'of  my 
Countenance,  and  txpofed  to  fhame  ind  din  lion* 
«fljv  becaufe  I  happen  to  be  no  much  for-;  vou,  at 
£uch  kind  of  wretched  Sport,  and.  hive  an  utter 
arei  Hon  to  Raillery. 

I.I  is  Really  Monfterous  to  fee  hv»w  this  unac- 
countable Hunionr  of  taking  Liberty  to  difpleafe 
fcach  other,  Prevails  ;  among  Men.  One^wou.ld 
ihink  fometimes  that  the. Contention  it^  who  fhall 
"be  mofl  Difagretabl*..  Mlufions  to  paf|  follies, 
Hints  whicn,  revlve'what  a  Aiaii  has,  it. -may.  be, 
repented  ofiand.woujd  willingly  hive,  iforgot  for. 
iever,  tre  freqnenUy  brought  upon,  the  Carpet, 
«v*»dn<«he  Company  of  Perfons  of  thebrf?  Dininc- 
tion.  Such  Men  of  Wit  do  do  not  thrutt  with,  the 
Skill  of?  Fencers,  but  cut  up  .  with  .the  Earbiriiy 
of  Butcher*  ;  And  youjte  Aire  to  jfee  'fome  Man 
<-r  other; Aprvticed  in  everv  Company  you  happen 
to  meetjoem.-  Whether  Natural,  good  Senfe,  good 
Namre*  and  Difcretion  are  wanting  ;  the  Man 
»f  Wit  an2Learning.  will  prove-  Painfull,  rather.- 
than  Plea finq  to  theleneralrjy;  cf  Minkindv 

T  Ogam  the  good  will  of  'fhoO*  Vou  Converfe 
"wkIk  tiu&ht certainly  to  be  the  firft  pomt  to  be 
Btmed  >at  in  §ocietv,ana  not  to  raife  Mirth  by 
giving  P^in  to  the  Perton  upon,  wham  vou  are 
Pleal'ant.  If  vou.  would  oe  agreeable  in  Conver- 
sation, you  Tnnlt  ever  appear,  we  1  pleafed  with 
your  Companv,  an*  moie  inclined  to  be  Enter- 
tained, than  to  bring  Entertainment  to  others^ 
4nd.  readier  fo  Receive  Rules"  from, 'han  to  offer 
ajl/SOithofc  you  Converle  vciih.    A  Man  thus 
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difpofed,  isnot  onl  /  what  is  ordinarily  called  at 
good  Companion,  but  offentialiy '  is  fuch..~  And 
you  may  obfervc  ih.atl  (he  Parts  of  his  ConveTfa- 
tion'fo'methuig  fo  Friendly  and  Sincere,  that  will 
Contribute  more  to  the  Plcafure  and  fatisfaftion 
of  a  well  difpofed  Company,  that  the. Tallies  of 
wit.  or  Starts  of  Humour  can  poffible  d.o.  „ 
?**  WITTY  "Men  h  re  apt  to  fancy  they  are  agreea- 
ble Era  1'uch,  and  upon  mis  Account  grow  the  word 
Companions  imigjnaule  ;  deriding  the  abfent.  or 
Rallying  the  Prefent.^  in  th>  vnofl.difafcrceable 
Manner,  not  Conficlering,  that,  \  whet hei.  they 
Pinch  or  Tickle  a  Man.  till  they,  make  him  un- 
eafy  m  his  let!,  or  unagreefull/  Difiinguiih  himf 
from  tbe.«tt_of  the  Company,  they  equally  hurt 
him. 

'  IT  is,  methinks,.below  the  Charatter  of  a  Man 
of  Humanity  and  good  Manners,,  to  be  capable  of 
Mirth,  whijethere  is  any  one  of  the  Compan.v  in 
Pain  and  Di  (order. ,  The v  who  tuvethe.True Tafte 
of  Converfation  enj'oy  themfelves  in  a  Communi- 
cation of  e-al'h  others-commendable  Qin  J  incs._aj:d 
^n  tin  a  Triumph  over  their  hnuei  fe£Vions,  and 
Ihew  a  Nutufable  "Pleafurc  in  obferving  what's 
valuable  in' their  Companions,  inliead  of  exi.oling 
themfor  their  ftui  sj  for  whitti  Revl'on  their 
Own  will  be  overlooked  out  of  gratitude,  by  all 
their  Acquaintance;-  ;  , 

TO  make  Raillery jagreeable, "a  Mart". muf>  either 
.not  know  he  is  Rallyr d  or 'thipk  never  the  worfc 
,ol  hi mfc-1  f  if  he  fees'he  is  ;  And  I o  lhat  'end.' it  is 
abfolutcly  neceff  rythat  kindnefslhoirtd  flow  tlvro' 
al^Vou  fay. ~?s  Tnis  will  maKe  the  Marcymi  Raj)  /^ 
not  only  better  pleafed  with  himfelf,  but  a  lib 
wilhall "the  Reft"  of  the  Company  j  And  indeed* 
you  ought  carefully  to  preferve  the  Ch.ira6.ir  oF. 
a  Frien'a,  to  Support  your  Pretentions  to  ul'e  hi.TJ 
with  Co  much  Freedom^ 

THIS  Paper  mould  be  Read  with  more  thirs 
ordinaary  Attention. By  all  the  great  U'its  vehhm 
IhisProvinee*- 

Mr..  Zengerf 

I  Should  not  have  Troubled  "You  with 
any  Performances  of  mine,  had  not  Mr» 
Sahams  P. tinier  in  a  manner  obliged,  rne 
tp  it,  in  not  only  Ulmg  me  111,  but  all  ray 
friends.and.in  fnch  a  manner  as  to  perfwade 
people  to  think  as  meanly  of  me  a.nd 
•my  friends  as  they  "Jiiftly  ought  to  think  o£ 
him  j  I  take  my  felf  to  be  under  au  obliga- 
tion 

zenger's  New   York  Journal. 


[Engraved from  rare  original^  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet.] 
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counsel  admitted  the  publication  of  the  obnoxious  papers,  but  insisted  on 
giving  the  truth  in  evidence.  This  the  court  strenuously  resisted.  Mr. 
Hamilton  made  a  magnificent  argument  in  favor  of  this  view  of  the  case, 
and,  in  opposition  to  the  charge  of  the  court,  addressed  to  the  jury  the 
advice  that  they  had  an  unquestionable  right  to  judge  of  the  law  as  well 
as  of  the  fact,— the  very  point  at  issue. 

The  jury  were  out  only  a  few  moments,  and  then  brought  a  verdict  of 
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j[  wnotn  M-iffachufctlenfia  has  been  pleated 
**"  JO  compliment  with  ihe.epithei  of  "  mbi- 
Sble."  1  have  no  inclination  tc  deuael  bom 
this  praife,  but  have-no  panegvtlcks  Drinveflives 
4fc»  Bny  man,  rauefi  lefs  for  any  governor,  until 
fatisfied  of  his  cbara<5terand  defignt.  This  gentle- 
man's conduft;  although  he  came  here  to  fupport 
«be  fyitemsof  his  two  predecefLrt,  and  instructed 
jo  throw  himfelf  into  the  irmi  of  their  connec- 
tions, When  be  has  acted  himfelf,  end  not  been 
Seized  by  others  much  lefs  amiable  and  judicious 
than  himfelf,  into  meafmes,  which  his  own  incli- 
nation would  have  avoided,  has  been  in  general  at 
unexceptionable  as  could  be  expected,  in  bis.very 
delicate,  intricate  and  difficult  fituation. 

We  are  tbeo  told  »'  that  difcffcclion  to  Grest- 
Biiuin,  was  infufed  into  the  bodv  of  the  people.1" 
The  leading  wnigf»  have  ever,  iyftcmaiically,ian.& 


(tbfJbiniry  ana^merccaa^iBras i.haif beeow  no 
great  txpence  foi  educjuojj  rtrJlbiantJ,.  and  there- 
fjte  1  ha,  pcople^iho't  tD3L?q^iy  d^d.aoi.fl;cji,ia 
lArse.faktiss. 

gg  jit  ra»*ii te*o«fc"iTe<I  i\s&ki>ibei:mziiv£3a& its 
weight.  *  The  peoploi  sreie  growing  jealous  oTtne 
chief  jiiftice  and  two  other  juilices  .at  lejft,. and 
therefore  thought  it  imprudent  to  enlargeiiheirl'a- 
uti's,  :nc)  by  ihar  meant  their  influence..'  * 

i'> .Whether. all  thefe  arguments  were,  fufiicieni  to 
vindicate  the  people  for  not-enlarging  their  fala-. 
rief,;l  fhali  leave  t>  you,  my  friends,  whole  right 
it  ts  to  judge.— But  ihu  the  judges  petitioned 
"  often"  to  the  ad'embly  1  don't  remember.— I 
knew  it  was  lufpciled  by  many,  and  conhdcntlt- 
-ffiimcd  by  tome,  ihac  judge  RuflVH  carried  home 
with  him  in  1766.  £  pennon  to  his  Majetty.fub> 
(ciibed  by  himfelf,  and  chief  juliicc  Hutchinfon  ar 
Ieait,  praying  his  IVkjeftv  to  take  the  paymenr  of 
the  judges  into  bis  own  hands ;  and  that  this  pe- 
tition, together  with  the  felicitations  ol  Governor 
Bernard,  end  others,  had  'lie  fucccit  to  piocure 
, thc.scYof  parliament.. tojenabjejus  Maj:fty,tpap- 


Aetb  :tbe-tiot8'ar,d  wfurier&cn&Ms^urpniing; 
thai  rtiijwritei.  fb  n1d;tayf»**lcaicie*anft'efleoca> 
was;  icdiditd.  ansl  .1  think.  cccainercDJUfiiUedi"— -» 
Weccnounany  mGicleil..cQmtt«ctfcrand  glgtflaJ 


silLlav;*  he-means.  rucBlai^wererccnHfatarwiiH 
politicks'-  Vet  thisis-not;tr.uet  foVAjaxge'  cum. 
ber.in£trex.Vieiepunifhcdforj.bu]n)giainlorrBir< 
and  others  weraindiajdand.CQnv.LQed  ux.  Bcfirar^ 
for  *  umilai.  xffence.— None:  weieiftedxtcd.  fog 
nulling  tdowft.  the  (lamp  c  flier  ,vbxcai*fe.  Uuarnif 
1  nought  an  ncnorable  «nd  gioiious  idlicn,  not -a; 
iiot. — And  fo.it  mull  befaid  of  feveral  ojlber/tuv 
mulis.  But  was  not.  this  the  cafe  in  royal  asvveil, 
as  charter  gcvcinmttnts  I  Nor  will  this,  incon-w 
ver.icnce  be  remedied  by  a  fhetiffife  juiy,,  if  furh 
an  one  thould.  cycr.fir  <-  tot  it  fuch  a  jury.flJo.uldl 
cinvidl.  the  people  willjjever  bear  the  puntlnmenti 
It  is  in.  vain  (0  expect  or  hope'to  carry  op  govern- 
ment againft  ilie.univerfal  bent  and  genius  ot  the 
people  i  we.  may  whimper  and  whine- as  much  it 
*e.vyill,  but  nature  made  tj  impQffibleijsbjn..fher 
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"not  guilty."  The  result,  as  unexpected  as  it  was  mortifying  to  the 
court  and  prosecutors,  was  received  by  the  audience  with  deafening  shouts 
of  applause,  which  were  continued  to  the  echo  by  the  dense  crowd  anx- 
iously awaiting  the  result  in  the  streets.  The  people  were  for  carrying 
Hamilton  on  their  shoulders  to  his  lodgings,  and  on  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember following,  the  aldermen  presented  him  with  the  thanks  of  the 
corporation,  and  the  freedom  of  the  city  inclosed  in  a  costly  box  of 
gold  made  for  the  occasion.  The  keen-eyed  men  of  the  time  evidently 
realized  the  importance  of  an  event  which  has  been  termed  "  the  morn- 
ing star  of  that  liberty  which  subsequently  revolutionized  America." 
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William  Weyman,  who  started  The  New  York  Gazette,  February  16, 
1759,  became  notorious  for  a  carelessness  in  proof  reading,  which  brought 
him  the  dignity  of  becoming  an  object  of  legislative  inquiry.  In  one  case  he 
inserted  in  an  official  document  never  instead  of  ever ;  in  another  instance 
he  caused  the  House  to  say  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  was  intended  in 
an  address  to  the  governor,  by  omitting  the  word  no  ;  the  sentence  should 
have  read,  "  Your  Excellency  has  done  us  no  more  than  strict  justice."  It 
is  a  small  word,  but  its  omission  procured  Weyman  a  summons  to  appear 
before  the  House.  After  several  days'  consideration  of  this  momentous 
question,  Weyman  was  finally  allowed  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  was 
released  after  making  acknowledgment  of  his  fault,  asking  pardon  of  the 
House,  "  and  promising  to  behave  more  circumspectly  for  the  future." 
The  noise  made  over  this  little  word  is  another  indication  of  the  strained 
condition  of  affairs  at  the  time,  and  the  extreme  jealously  of  the  colonies 
concerning  their  rights  and  liberties. 

James  Rivington  was  a  character  of  some  force  and  picturesqueness, 
who  loomed  up  toward  the  close  of  the  colonial  period  as  a  supporter  of 
the  expiring  influence  of  England  in  the  colonies.  That  he  should  have 
been  a  Tory  is  nothing  to  his  discredit,  for  he  was  a  native  of  England  who 
did  not  come  to  this  country  until  1760;  and  we,  at  the  present  time,  can 
see  more  dispassionately  than  his  contemporaries  that  there  were  two  sides 
to  the  questions  at  issue,  and  it  must  be  granted  that  his  utterances  were 
met  by  expressions  as  violent  from  the  enemy.  He  made  himself  ex- 
tremely obnoxious  by  styling  the  colonists  rebels  in  his  Gazetteer ;  but 
we  can  now  readily  admit  that,  until  their  efforts  were  crowned  with 
success,  the  colonists  could  not  well  deny  the  appropriateness  of  the  title. 
Revolution,  until  it  triumphs,  is  rebellion,  if  language  has  any"  meaning. 

We  have  been  able  to  give  only  a  sketch  of  the  chief  points  in  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  American  newspaper  press  up  to  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lution ;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  that  it  was  directed  by  men 
of  character  and  ability,  who  understood  their  opportunity,  and  made  the 
quill  and  the  printing-press  scarcely  less  potential  in  asserting  and  securing 
our  liberties  than  the  forum  and  the  field.  If  the  utterances  of  the  colo- 
nial press  were  often  acrimonious  and  severe,  we  must  remember  that  the 
life  of  a  nation  was  at  stake.  The  hearts  of  the  editors  and  publishers  of 
that  momentous  period  were  fired  by  the  same  spirit  which  threw  the  tea 
into  Boston  harbor,  and  cast  the  bullets  of  Bunker  Hill,  of  Eutaw  Springs, 
and  Saratoga.  ^7 
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In  the  Canadian  archives  at  Ottawa  are  hundreds  of  old  quill-written 
manuscripts,  yellowed  with  time,  which  afford  ample  proof  of  Vermont's  nar- 
row escape  from  becoming  a  British  province.  Much  of  what  took  place  in 
this  connection  during  the  fretful  days  of  the  American  Revolution  has 
been  obscured  through  the  meager  amount  of  documentary  evidence  within 
reach  of  modern  historians  ;  yet  papers  exist  which  throw  upon  the  past  all 
the  light  required  to  make  the  record  clear,  so  far,  at  least,  as  Vermont  is  con- 
cerned. When  1776  had  passed,  thirteen  States  were  found  to  be  on  an 
organized  footing,  but  Vermont  was  out  in  the  cold.  Congress  refused  to 
recognize  her,  and  added  to  this  cause  of  discouragement  were  territorial 
troubles  with  New  York  and  New  Hampshire.  It  was  Vermont's  ambition 
to  become  an  independent  State,  but  to  such  a  thing  the  new-born  Con- 
gress raised  very  emphatic  objections,  largely  under  the  influence  of  New 
York.  This  was  regarded  as  little  short  of  tyranny,  and  the  documents  in 
Canada  show  how  keenly  the  opposition  was  felt.  Whatever  may  be  the 
relationship  between  the  two  States  now,  it  is  quite  certain  that  a  little 
over  a  hundred  years  ago  there  existed  between  New  York  and  Vermont 
feelings  of  bitter  animosity.  The  language  of  the  manuscripts  expresses 
that  hatred  by  comparing  it  to  the  feelings  entertained  toward  his  satanic 
majesty.  It  was  furthermore  suspected  that  General  Washington  was  in 
no  way  favorable  to  the  unrecognized  State.  Finally  an  intrigue,  the  object 
of  which  was  a  return  to  British  allegiance,  was  vigorously  instituted.  The 
word  intrigue  is  used  because  the  movement  was  so  far  from  being  an  open 
one  that  it  was  secretly  conducted  by  a  few,  without  the  knowledge  and 
against  the  desire  of  the  many  who  were  naturally  interested.  If,  since  that 
time  those  actors  in  the  extraordinary  movement  have  been  idealized  for 
loyalty,  it  shows,  perhaps,  how  charitably  history  has  dealt  with  them. 

In  1780  Captain  Justus  Sherwood,  while  serving  as  commissioner  for 
General  Haldimand,  then  governor  of  Canada  and  commander  of  His 
Majesty's  forces  in  British  America,  began  a  series  of  conferences  with 
the  authorities  of  Vermont.  His  letters  to  His  Excellency  the  governor 
explain  themselves.  From  Miller  Bay,  October  26,  1780,  he  announced 
that  having  received  His  Excellency's  instructions  for  a  negotiation  with 
the  State  of  Vermont,  he  would  set  off  in  the  evening  with  a  flag,  a  drum, 
a  fife,  and  five  privates.      On  the  28th  he  arrived  at   Herrick's  Camp,  a 
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frontier  post  of  three  hundred  men,  where  he  was  blindfolded  and  taken 
to  Colonel  Herrick's  room.  He  says :  "  I  informed  him  I  was  sent  by 
Major  Carleton  to  negotiate  a  cartel  for  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  that 
I  had  dispatches  from  His  Excellency  General  Haldimand  and  from 
Major  Carleton  to  Governor  Chittenden  and  General  Allen." 

Subsequently  he  arrived  at  General  Allen's  headquarters,  and  after  ob- 
taining that  officer's  pledge  to  observe  absolute  secrecy,  he  revealed  the 
information  that  "  General  Haldimand  was  no  stranger  to  their  disputes 
with  the  other  States  respecting  jurisdiction,  and  that  His  Excellency  was 
perfectly  well  informed  of  all  that  had  lately  passed  between  Congress 
and  Vermont,  and  of  the  fixed  intentions  of  Congress  never  to  consent  to 
Vermont's  being  a  separate  State.  General  Haldimand  felt  that  in  this 
Congress  was  only  duping  them,  and  waited  for  a  favorable  opportunity  to 
crush  them  ;  and  therefore  it  was  a  proper  time  for  them  to  cast  off  the 
congressional  yoke  and  resume  their  former  allegiance  to  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  by  doing  which  they  would  secure  to  themselves  those  privi- 
leges they  had  so  long  contended  for  with  New  York." 

General  Allen,  in  his  reply,  said  he  would  be  governed  by  the  principles 
of  justice  and  honor,  but  as  this  was  a  matter  affecting  the  liberties  of  the 
people  of  Vermont,  it  would  receive  his  consideration.  He  assured  Captain 
Sherwood  of  his  intention  to  observe  secrecy,  and  on  returning  to  the 
council-chamber  informed  those  who  were  assembled  that  the  conversation 
had  related  merely  to  the  cartel  under  consideration.  The  next  day, 
General  Allen  intimated  that  Colonel  Ira  Allen  and  Major  Fay  would  join 
the  conference,  but  cautioned  the  British  officer  not  to  divulge  any  portion 
of  the  previous  day's  conversation,  and  to  hint  at  nothing  further  than 
neutrality  between  Vermont  and  Great  Britain.  Captain  Sherwood  does 
not  go  into  further  details  of  the  negotiations,  but  explains  that  the  result 
of  all  that  was  said  and  done  was  to  lead  General  Allen  to  remark  that  he 
found  himself  surrounded  by  enemies,  the  most  inveterate  of  which  was 
New  York ;  that  he  was  weary  of  war,  and  wished  once  more  to  enjoy 
the  sweets  of  peace.  He  was,  however,  attached  to  the  cause  of  Vermont, 
and  nothing  short  of  the  continued  tyranny  of  Congress  would  drive  him 
from  that  allegiance.  If  he  should  come  out  boldly  and  declare  for  Great 
Britain  his  people  would  cut  off  his  head,  and  for  the  present  he  doubted 
General  Haldimand's  power  to  protect  him  in  the  event  of  direct  hostilities 
by  Congress  against  Vermont.  He  felt  sure,  however,  that  if  he  made  a 
stand  against  Congress  and  in  favor  of  independency,  re-enforcements  from 
the  surrounding  States,  and  especially  from  the  county  of  Berkshire,  would 
pour  in. 
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Then  follows  General  Ethan  Allen's  statement  of  what  he  might  be  will- 
ing to  do,  which  we  quote  in  Captain  Sherwood's  words  :  "  Should  he  have 
any  proposals  to  make  to  General  Haldimand  hereafter,  they  would  be 
nearly  as  follows  :  He  will  expect  to  command  his  own  forces.  Vermont 
must  be  a  Government  separate  from  and  independent  of  any  other  Province 
in  America  ;  must  choose  their  own  officers  and  civil  representatives ;  be 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  other  States  offered  by  the  King's  Com- 
missioners, and  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  as  chartered  by  Benning  Went- 
worth,  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  must  be  confirmed  free  from  any 
patents  or  claims  from  New  York  or  other  Provinces.  He  desires  me  to 
inform  His  Excellency  that  a  revolution  of  this  nature  must  be  a  work  of 
time  ;  that  it  is  impossible  to  bring  so  many  minds  into  one  channel  on  a 
sudden,  and  hopes  that  he  will  not  be  anxious  to  hurry  matters  on  too  fast, 
as  that  would  certainly  ruin  the  whole.  He  says  it  is  not  in  his  power  to 
wait  on  Gen'l  Haldimand  or  Major  Carleton,  as  that  would  create  too  much 
suspicion,  and  would  therefore  propose  to  keep  up  the  negotiations  by  flags. 
He  desires  this  may  be  kept  a  secret  from  all  the  world  but  those  already 
employed.  If,  however,  Congress  should  grant  Vermont  a  seat  in  that  As- 
sembly as  a  separate  State,  then  this  negotiation  to  be  at  an  end  and  be 
kept  secret  on  both  sides." 

The  severity  of  winter,  and  difficulties  in  the  way  of  communication, 
put  a  stop  to  these  negotiations  for  some  months.  On  the  part  of  Ver- 
mont, however,  the  propositions  made  by  General  Haldimand  were  not 
forgotten,  for  the  manuscripts  show  that,  on  the  7th  of  May,  1781,  Colo- 
nel Ira  Allen  visited  Canada  in  person,  ostensibly  to  arrange  about  the 
exchange  of  prisoners,  but  really  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
negotiations  with  Great  Britain  on  behalf  of  Vermont.  As  to  his  visit, 
Captain  Sherwood  writes  to  the  governor :  "  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose 
to  you  a  letter  from  Colonel  Allen  to  His  Excellency  General  Haldi- 
mand, together  with  some  other  papers,  which  is  all  I  have  yet  been 
able  to  get  from  him.  From  what  he  told  me  on  his  first  arrival,  I 
flattered  myself  that  something  of  consequence  would  soon  take  place; 
but  am  much  disappointed  to  find  he  has  no  particular  instructions  to 
make  or  receive  proposals  for  Vermont,  or  to  make  the  smallest  advances 
toward  an  accommodation.  He  says  matters  are  not  yet  ripe.  Governor 
Chittenden,  General  Allen  and  the  major  part  of  the  leading  men  are 
anxious  to  bring  about  a  neutrality,  and  are  fully  convinced  that  Congress 
never  intends  to  confirm  them  as  a  separate  State,  but  they  dare  not 
at  this  time  make  any  separate  agreement  with  Great  Britain  until 
the  populace  are  better  modelled    for  the  purpose.     Till  this  they  wish 
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by   the    cartel  and    Exchange    of   prisoners   to  keep   a    door  open  for  a 
union." 

A  few  days  later  Captain  Sherwood  writes  to  the  governor  that  he 
fears  the  object  of  Colonel  Allen's  visit  is  to  alarm  Congress  into  a  com- 
pliance with  Vermont's  demands.  The  Colonel's  manner  he  describes  as 
"dark  and  intricate."  The  situation,  however,  he  sums  up  in  these 
words  :  "  Those  suspicious  circumstances,  with  the  great  opinion  Allen 
seems  to  entertain  of  the  mighty  power  &  consequence  of  Vermont, 
induce  me  to  think  they  flatter  themselves  with  a  belief,  that  if  Britain 
should  invade  them,  the  neighboring  colonies  rather  than  lose  them  as 
a  frontier  would  protect  them,  and  on  the  other  hand  should  Congress 
invade  them,  they  could  easily  be  admitted  to  a  Union  with  Britain  at  the 
latest  hour,  which  they  would  at  the  last  Extremity  choose  as  the  least 
of  two  evils ;  for  Allen  says  they  hate  Congress  like  the  d — 1,  &  have 
not  yet  a  very  good  opinion  of  Britain.  Sometimes  I  am  inclined  from 
Allen's  discourse  to  hope  &  almost  believe  that  they  are  endeavoring 
to  prepare  for  a  re-union.  To  this,  I  suppose  I  am  somewhat  inclined 
by  my  anxious  desire  that  it  may  be  so."  A  few  days  later,  these  let- 
ters were  written  : 

[First  Letter.] 

~.  "  Isle-aux-Noix  15th  May  1781. 

Since  my  last  I  have  had  much  conversation  with  Col  Allen,  in  which 
he  has  thrown  out  many  hints  that  Vermont  wishes  by  the  cartel  to  keep 
a  door  open  for  some  further  negotiations  of  much  more  consequence. 
He  says  they  have  enlarged  their  state  east  &  west  to  strength'en  them- 
selves for  any  event  that  may  happen  they  have  formed  three  brigades, 
the  first  commanded  by  Gen'l  Allen  on  the  east  side  of  the"  mountains, 
the  second  by  Brigadier  Gen'l  Bellows  on  the  East  side  of  the  Connecticut 
River,  the  third  by  Brigadier  Gen'l  Olcot  between  the  mountains  &  the 
river.  Their  Lieut  Govr,  whose  name  is  Carpenter,  resides  on  the  East 
side.  He  says  some  of  the  new  Assembly  men  are  friends  to  the  Govern- 
ment &  that  Vermont,  when  the  union  is  completed,  will  be  able  to 
bring  into  the  field  10.000  fighting  men  ". 

[Second  Letter.] 
q.  "Isle-aux-Noix,  18th  May  1781. 

Col  Allen  now  makes  use  of  every  art  to  persuade  me  that  Vermont  is 
sincere  and  will  send  commissioners  to  treat  on  pacific  measures  as  soon 
as  they  are  ripe  (as  he  terms  it).     I  suppose,  or  at  least  fear,  they  will  not 
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be   fully  ripe  till   they   despair  of  success  from   any   other  quarter.     Col 
Allen  says  General  Washington  is  an  implacable  enemy  to  Vermont." 

There  are  several  letters  of  this  character,  one  of  which  intimates 
that  Colonel  Allen  had  said  that  "  Judge  Wells,  Judge  Jones  Col  Olcot  and 
many  others  are  favourable  to  Great  Britain  ".  In  one  letter,  bearing  date 
16th  May,  1781 — by  the  same  writer — is  this  remarkable  statement:  "Col 
Allen  says  Washington  is,  and  has  ever  been,  against  the  independency  of 
Vermont,  as  it  is  repugnant  to  his  darling  object  of  engrossing  to  Virginia 
all  the  immense  country  west  of  that  state  ;  that  for  the  same  reason 
Maryland  was  in  favour  of  Vermont  and  refused  to  sign  the  Confederacy 
until  Virginia  would  renounce  her  claim  ". 

After  nearly  three  weeks'  sojourn  in  Canada,  Colonel  Allen  departed. 
The  result  of  this  extended  conference  is  outlined  in  one  of  Sherwood's 
letters  as  follows :  "  I  believe  Allen  has  gone  with  a  full  determination  to 
do  his  utmost  for  a  re-union,  and  I  believe  he  will  be  seconded  by  Gov- 
ernor Chittenden,  his  brother  Ethan  Allen  &  a  few  others,  all  acting 
from  interest  without  any  principle  of  loyalty." 

What  took  place  after  Colonel  Allen's  return  to  Vermont  is  made  the 
subject  of  a  letter  by  Captain  Sherwood  to  General  Haldimand,  on  the  1st 
of  July,  1781,  in  which  these  facts  are  stated  :  "  Soon  after  Col  Allen's 
return  from  Canada,  a  convention  was  called  at  New  Windsor,  in  which 
Col  Allen's  report  was  read  and  the  whole  convention,  with  the  exception 
of  two  men,  voted  to  accept  of  Gen'l  Haldimand's  proposals  to  Vermont. 
Judge  Jones  is  made  Chief  Justice,  and  Colonels  Wells  and  Olcot,  Royalists, 
Assistant  Judges  for  Vermont.  The  people  of  the  East  side  are  almost  all 
in  favor  of  our  Government  and  intend  to  join  with  Canada  if  they  can  ; 
but  they  are  very  much  afraid  of  the  people  on  the  West  side  of  the 
mountains,  who  are  almost  all  rebels,  and  begin  to  threaten  Governor 
Chittenden  and  the  Aliens  very  much." 

Some  time  about  the  beginning  of  July,  in  the  same  year,  Major  Joseph 
Fay  arrived  in  Canada,  and  remained  here  for  a  number  of  weeks,  during 
which  he  gave  this  significant  pledge  :  "  I  do  hereby  pledge  my  sacred 
faith  and  honour  as  a  gentleman  and  private  agent,  instructed  by  the 
governor  and  a  number  of  the  council  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  to  com- 
municate their  sentiments  to  General  Haldimand  respecting  a  private 
negotiation  ;  that  all  letters,  extracts  of  letters,  or  other  writings  relative 
thereto,  which  I  have  or  shall  receive  from  General  Haldimand,  or  his 
Commissioners  or  Agents,  I  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  copied,  made  public, 
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or  transmitted  to  Congress.     Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  this  20th  day 
of  August,  1781." 

From  Major  Fay  encouraging  information  was  received  respecting  the 
Vermont  cabal.  Captain  Sherwood  writes :  "  Major  Fay  says  the  gov- 
ernor, council  and  leading  men  are  bringing  about  a  revolution  as  fast  as 
time  and  circumstances  will  permit  ;  that  nothing  has  been  omitted  which 
could  be  done  with  safety  by  the  governor,  council  and  other  well-wishers 
of  the  King's  Government,  those  having  entered  into  a  written  combination 
which  they  cause  everyone  to  sign  who  is  let  into  the  secret/' 

I  must,  however,  briefly  conclude  the  result  of  my  examination  of  these 
old  manuscripts.  They  show  that  subsequent  to  these  events  Governor 
Chittenden  carefully  broached  the  subject  of  a  return  to  British  allegiance 
in  a  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  which  had  in  the  meantime  been  elected. 
He  was  rebuked  for  his  presumption  in  having  any  negotiations  with 
General  Haldimand,  and  Messrs.  Jones,  Wells,  Knowlton,  and  Beadle  lost 
their  seats.  So  far  as  the  authorities  in  Canada  were  concerned,  they  came 
at  last  to  recognize  that  Vermont  was  endeavoring  to  carry  its  cause  with 
Congress  at  the  same  time  that  its  governor  and  the  Aliens  were  keeping 
the  door  of  union  open  toward  Canada.  Nothing  ever  came  of  these 
negotiations,  although  they  extended  over  a  period  of  two  or  three  years  ; 
but  the  fact  of  their  existence,  so  long  concealed,  is  of  interest  to  the 
world,  and  forms  a  page  of  history  worth  preserving. 
Ottawa,  Canada,  November.  1SS6. 


CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR 

In  yielding  to  the  request  of  the  editor  of  this  magazine  for  a  brief 
contribution  in  regard  to  the  late  ex-President  Arthur,  I  did  not  forget 
that  the  enterprise  of  the  daily  newspapers  had  already  met  the  public 
demand  for  all  the  attainable  facts  in  relation  to  him.  And  yet  it  is  too 
soon  for  any  one  to  pass  a  critical,  judicial,  impartial  and  exhaustive  judg- 
ment on  Mr.  Arthur's  life  and  career.  As  to  the  most  important  epochs 
of  his  life,  a  just  judgment  requires  considerable  "  inside  information," 
which  is  now  accurately  known  to  very  few  persons.  ^  Q)  ^  ^  0 

But  out  of  all  the  mass  of  contributions  to  the  personal  and  public 
history  of  Mr.  Arthur,  there  has  come  abundant  material  for  a  very  fair 
estimate  of  his  general  characteristics  and  his  actual  achievements,  as  a 
political  leader  and  as  a  public  official.  He  lived  long  enough  to  know 
that  there  was  a  general  agreement  among  the  good  and  intelligent  men  of 
both  parties,  that  he  had  united  executive  ability,  sagacity  and  firmness  in 
the  highest  office  on  earth,  and  that  under  the  most  trying  circumstances, 
showing  through  all  a  gentleness  of  character,  an  unassuming  modesty  and 
a  fidelity  of  friendship  seldom  exhibited  by  the  world's  rulers.  He  was 
affectionately  mourned  by  the  American  people  as  a  thorough  and  noble 
specimen  of  his  countrymen,  a  perfect  gentleman,  a  man  of  generous  im- 
pulses and  genial  manners,  and  as  a  politician  of  high  and  broad  traits  and 
methods.  History  is  not  likely  to  change  these  contemporary  verdicts,  and 
they  were  as  sincere  as  they  were  complimentary. 

The  careful  study  of  Mr.  Arthur's  whole  career  that  was  prompted  by 
the  news  of  his  mortal  illness  has  revealed  a  great  deal  of  material  for  a 
larger  estimate  of  his  caliber,  character  and  conduct  than  was  afforded  by 
the  general  knowledge  of  him  while  still  President  and  under  constant  fire. 
Much  is  still  to  be  developed  in  regard  to  the  most  critical  and  painful 
period  of  Mr.  Arthur's  life — that  which  began  with  Garfield's  inauguration 
and  ended  with  Garfield's  death.  It  is  now  known  to  many,  at  least,  how 
reluctantly  Mr.  Arthur  took  part  in  the  senatorial  contest  in  this  State,  and 
in  the  struggle  over  the  appointment  of  Judge  Robertson  to  the  collector- 
ship  of  this  port.  Many,  also,  know  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  Mr.  Ar- 
thur's sympathy  with  Garfield,  during  the  latter's  prolonged  martyrdom. 
As  to  this  all  direct  testimony  is  valuable,  and  I  cannot  withhold  my  own, 
but  will  give  it,  as  briefly  as  possible. 
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During  a  critical  period  of  Garfield's  desperate  struggle  for  life,  I  called 
on  Arthur  at  his  Lexington  Avenue  residence.  Between  us,  at  that  time, 
there  could  be  but  one  topic  of  talk.  Arthur's  features  always  had  a  great 
facility  for  expressing  sympathy  and  sorrow.  On  this  occasion,  as  the 
sufferings  of  Garfield  were  the  theme,  it  seemed  as  though  Arthur's  face 
was  one  of  the  most  painful  pictures  of  agony  I  had  ever  seen.  It  was 
the  sincere  expression  of  a  grief,  sympathy  and  anxiety  so  great  as  to  be 
almost  unendurable.  In  a  short  time  he  was  so  overcome  by  his  feelings 
that  his  voice  failed  him,  as  my  voice  failed  me,  and  we  both  sat  with  eyes 
bedimmed  and  with  heavy  hearts,  and  then  silently  shook  hands  and 
parted.  I  then  realized  fully,  for  the  first  time,  how  terribly  oppressed 
Arthur  was  by  the  peculiar  and  overwhelming  agonies  of  his  situation.  If 
his  earnest  prayers  could  have  restored  Garfield  to  strength  and  health, 
Arthur  would  have  contentedly  and  happily  served  out  his  term  as  Vice- 
President. 

Mr.  Arthur  was  drafted  into  the  Presidency,  and — to  my  own  personal 
knowledge — with  a  sadness,  reluctance,  and  feeling  akin  to  despair  that 
were  well-nigh  crushing.  But  it  was  a  fresh  proof  of  the  strength  and 
conservatism  of  our  institutions,  that  when  at  last  death  relieved  Garfield 
and  promoted  Arthur,  the  transition  was  made  as  easily  and  as  safely  as 
though  the  latter  had  been  elected  President  by  a  unanimous  vote. 
Arthur,  like  Garfield,  was  a  thorough  American.  Both  illustrated  the 
developing  power  of  American  institutions.  Arthur  was  President  from 
the  start,  not  because  he  loved  power  or  the  assertion  of  authority,  but 
because  the  Presidency  had  come  to  him  constitutionally,  and  its  functions 
were  to  be  as  jealously  maintained  as  though  he  had  been  elected  Presi- 
dent. But  the  transition  from  the  Garfield  Cabinet  interregnum  to  the 
Arthur  administration  was  made  successfully,  and  without  the  slightest 
disturbance  to  the  public  credit  or  of  any  branch  of  the  federal  adminis- 
tration, because  Mr.  Arthur  had  learned  statesmanship  and  public  affairs 
in  his  close  and  confidential  relations  with  the  great  Republican  leaders; 
because  he  was  a  man  of  great  natural  sagacity,  and  because  he  -understood 
the  American  people  and  the  traditions  of  the  American  government,  now 
the  oldest  unchanged  government  that  bears  sway  over  any  great  Chris- 
tian people  on  earth. 

Even  all  the  elaborate  newspaper  biographies  of  Arthur  have  failed  to 
give  sufficient  emphasis  to  the  great  services  which  he  rendered  while 
quartermaster-general  on  Governor  Morgan's  staff,  in  equipping  and  mov- 
ing an  army  of  New  York  volunteers  to  the  front ;  and  afterwards  in 
marshaling  the  New  York  Republicans,  as  a  solid  body,  on  the  side  of  the 
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Committee  of  Seventy,  in  the  fight  against  the  Tweed  Ring,  and  in  the 
practical  reforms  he  introduced  in  the  Custom  House. 

When  he  became  President  he  was  in  the  prime  of  his  vigor,  and  was 
then  a  superb  specimen  of  manhood.  He  was  of  a  most  generous  and 
sympathetic  nature,  not  easily  roused  to  either  anger  or  suspicion,  but  a 
good  fighter  when  sufficiently  provoked.  He  performed  many  acts  of  rare 
generosity  and  magnanimity.  He  was  as  modest  as  he  was  true  and  manly, 
and^seldom  asserted  for  himself  the  full  measure  of  consideration  that  he 
could  have  exacted.  A  man  of  more  affectionate  nature  is  seldom  known, 
or  one  more  susceptible  to  a  high  order  of  the  sentiment  of  friendship. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  even  in  the  briefest  and  most  fragmentary 
memorial  of  Arthur,  that  the  better  elements  of  his  nature,  which  were  so 
absolutely  essential  to  his  success  in  the  most  trying  period  of  his  career, 
had  been  exhibited  all  through  his  active  life.  He  was  always,  not  only  a 
gentleman,  and  with  a  gentleman's  honorable  methods,  but  a  man  who 
cherished  and  was  largely  guided  by  the  affections  and  sympathies.  Many 
rough  riders  on  the  highway  to  political  power  passed  him  ;  many  more 
selfish  men  "got  thebetter'-'  of  him,  now  and  then,  and  some,  more  preten- 
tious and  grasping,  at  times  seemed  to  domineer  and  eclipse  him,  but  in  the 
end,  the  gentler  and  more  generous  nature  overtopped  them  all,  and  was 
found  to  have  a  will  equal  to  the  highest  place  of  power  on  earth.  Men 
call  it  "luck  "  that  put  him  there,  but  there  was  no  "  luck  "  in  the  traits  of 
character  that  made  him  so  strong  and  executive  a  President,  yet  so  gentle 
in  his  high  office. 

Arthur  was  never  a  brilliant  man,  in  speech  or  in  action,  but  under 
pressure  of  responsibilities  and  circumstances  he  often  developed  un- 
expected resources,  that  were  almost  as  effective  as  genius.  This  was 
especially  true  of  his  conduct  of  a  great  political  campaign,  and  of  his 
dealings  with  vicious  legislation,  such  as  the  River  and  Harbor  Bill,  that 
called  out  from  him  a  veto  full  of  force,  and  occasionally  bursting  into 
epigrams  that  cut  to  the  core  of  old  evils  in  legislation. 
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A  small  stream,  after  passing  through  the  heart  of  Richmond,  empties 
into  James  River,  just  at  the  head  of  tide-water.  It  is  called,  "  Bacon's 
quarter  Branch,"  and  east  of  that  city  is  another  stream,  called  "  Bloody 
Run,"  which  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  righting  during  the  siege  of  Rich- 
mond, and  its  waters  were  more  than  once  reddened  in  those  eventful  days. 
"  Bacon's  quarter  Branch  "  was  named  after  Nathaniel  Bacon,  the  first  and 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  patriotic  of  American  rebels.  "  Bloody  Run  " 
was  so  called,  because  it  was  the  scene  of  the  overwhelming  defeat  of  the 
Indians  by  Bacon,  when,  as  was  said,  the  slaughter  of  the  red  men  was  so 
great  that  it  did,  in  fact,  color  the  waters. 

History  has  not  done  justice  to  Nathaniel  Bacon,  nor  to  the  cause  he 
sustained.  He  was  the  precursor  of  the  American  Revolution  by  just 
one  hundred  years.  The  grievances  and  the  wrongs  the  colonies  then 
suffered  were  as  great  as  those  that  brought  on  the  struggle  of  a  century 
later — with  this  difference  only,  that  some  of  them  were  peculiar  to  Vir- 
ginia, while  those  which  are  recited  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
belonged  equally  to  all  the  colonies.  The  colonists  were  too  weak  then, 
even  if  united,  to  make  a  successful  contest  with  the  mother  country. 
They  were  few  in  number,  and  all  their  energies  and  resources  were 
required  to  protect  their  lives  and  secure  their  families  and  property  from 
the  Indians.  So  far  as  Virginia  was  concerned,  Bacon  relieved  that  colony 
of  any  danger  from  that  savage  source.  The  victory  he  achieved  at 
"  Bloody  Run  "  was  so  complete  as  to  break  forever  the  power  of  the 
Indian  tribes,  and  leave  the  people  with  a  sense  of  security  they  had  never 
before  felt. 

The  best  evidence  that  can  be  given  of  Bacon's  extraordinary  capacity 
and  force  of  character  is  found  in  the  fact  that  he  was  selected  unanimously, 
by  the  people  of  Virginia,  as  their  leader  and  champion,  under  peculiar 
circumstances.  The  only  warfare  that  the  colonists  had  to  carry  on  at 
that  time  was  with  the  Indians,  and  it  was  entirely  different  from  that 
practiced  among  civilized  nations  in  the  open  field.  It  was  a  war  of  strategy, 
of  secrecy,  of  individual  valor  and  skill,  of  physical  endurance,  of  quick- 
ness of  apprehension  and  sight,  of  presence  of  mind.  Discipline,  as  under- 
stood in  great  armies,  had  no  place  in  it,  and  it  was  commonly  supposed, 
and  indeed  was  true  in  a  general  way,  that  Indian  fighting  could  only  be 
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learned  by  actual  experience.  All,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  male  inhabitants  of 
the  North  American  colonies  had  to  learn  the  art,  and  there  were  but  few 
of  them  who,  at  some  period  of  their  lives,  had  not  shouldered  their  rifles 
and  gone  into  the  woods  and  mountains,  on  the  perilous  march  against 
the  Indians.  It  was  only  natural  to  suppose,  when  it  was  ascertained 
the  Indian  tribes  were  collecting  all  their  forces,  and  evidently  intent  on 
making  a  concerted  effort  to  exterminate  the  whites,  that  the  latter  would 
select  their  best  and  most  experienced  man  to  lead  them — one  who  had 
shown  his  capacity  and  fitness  by  actual  service.  But  this  was  not  done. 
Nathaniel  Bacon  was  a  young  man,  not  yet  thirty,  who  had  spent  his 
youth  and  early  manhood  in  England,  and  had  studied  law  at  the  Inns  of 
the  Temple.  He  had  inherited  estates  in  Henrico  County,  and  had  come 
there  to  live  only  about  a  year  before  the  people  settled  upon  him  as  their 
general.  He  had,  probably,  never  seen  a  hostile  Indian,  had  never  been 
on  an  expedition  against  them,  and  knew  from  personal  experience  abso- 
lutely nothing  of  how  to  fight  them.  Yet  the  knowledge  seemed  to  come 
to  him  as  if  by  instinct.  He  had  already  been  elected  to  a  seat  in  the 
Assembly,  where  his  course  excited  the  displeasure  and  disapproval  of 
Governor  Berkeley,  who  was  an  extreme  aristocrat  and  loyalist,  while  Bacon, 
though  born  in  the  same  rank  of  life  as  the  governor,  was  a  liberal  and  a 
democrat.  The  governor,  for  some  reason,  was  slow  and  inert  in  making 
the  preparations  necessary  to  repel  the  Indians,  and  the  people  demanded 
of  him  the  leave  to  take  the  matter  in  their  own  hands  and  defend  them- 
selves. Bacon  applied  for  authority  to  organize  the  people,  but  applied  in 
vain.  Berkeley  did  not  refuse,  nor  did  he  grant  permission — he  simply  did 
nothing,  and  then  Bacon  declared,  and  took  care  that  the  declaration  should 
reach  the  ears  of  the  governor,  that  if  another  white  person  lost  life  at  the 
hands  of  the  Indians,  he  would  not  wait  further  for  formal  authority,  but  act 
without  it.  Just  then  intelligence  arrived  that  Bacon's  own  men  had  been 
killed  at  his  place  on  James  River,  and  the  news  spreading  speedily,  the 
people  rose,  came  together,  and  Bacon,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
force  estimated  at  five  hundred,  took  the  field  against  the  savages.  He 
had  no  commission,  and  no  authority  or  even  permission  from  the  gov- 
ernor. 

Berkeley  very  soon  heard  of  what  had  taken  place,  and  deeply  incensed 
at  Bacon  for  presuming  to  raise  a  military  force,  even  in  such  an  emergency 
as  then  existed,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  depriving  Bacon  of  his  seat  in  the 
Assembly,  and  ordering  his  troops  to  disband  and  return  to  their  homes. 
Berkeley  had  no  right  to  remove  Bacon  from  the  seat  to  which  the  people 
elected  him,  yet,  many  of  his  men,  fearing  to  set  themselves  up  in  opposi- 
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tion  to  the  governor,  and  apprehending  that  their  property  would  be 
seized  and  their  estates  confiscated,  did  desert  Bacon,  leaving  him  with 
only  fifty-seven  men.  With  this  force,  however,  he  kept  on  his  way  into 
the  wilderness,  until  the  small  supply  of  provisions  his  men  were  able  to 
carry  with  them  was  exhausted.  In  this  condition  he  reached  a  fort,  oc- 
cupied by  friendly  Indians,  to  whom  he  applied  for  food,  and  offered  to 
pay  for  whatever  was  furnished  him.  The  Indians  agreed  to  this,  but  de- 
layed doing  it  for  several  days ;  and  Bacon,  fearing  that  they  were  acting 
under  instructions  from  Berkeley,  with  his  followers  waded  the  stream  in 
front  of  the  fort,  and  again  demanded  food.  While  in  the  act  of  parleying, 
an  Indian  fired  from  the  fort  and  killed  one  of  the  whites.  Bacon  was 
prompt,  and  instantly  set  fire  to  the  palisades,  stormed  the  fort,  and  slew 
a  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Indians,  losing  himself  only  three  men. 

Notwithstanding  the  conflict  between  Berkeley  and  Bacon,  the  latter 
declared  his  loyalty  to  the  crown,  and  asserted  that  he  only  wanted  the 
people  protected  from  the  Indians,  and  relieved  from  the  oppressions 
under  which  they  suffered.  After  his  capture  of  the  Indian  fort,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Jamestown,  to  see  the  governor  and  council,  and  demand  of 
them  his  restoration  to  his  seat,  and  a  commission  as  general,  in  accordance 
with  the  demand  of  the  whole  people  of  Virginia.  But  Berkeley's  passions 
were  deeply  stirred — he  could  think  of  Bacon  with  nothing  but  hatred. 
The  two  represented  different  and  wholly  antagonistic  principles.  Berkeley 
foresaw  that  his  power  and  influence,  his  monopolies  and  facilities  for 
acquiring  wealth  would  be  destroyed  if  Bacon  was  allowed  a  large  control 
of  public  affairs  and  put  in  a  position  of  command.  Bacon  was  accom- 
panied to  Jamestown  by  an  armed  body  of  his  men,  and  made  known  his 
desires  to  the  governor  and  council,  who  were  not  at  all  inclined  to  accord 
them.  The  interview  was  stormy.  Bacon  spoke  out  boldly,  setting  forth 
the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  the  people,  and  not  even  hesitating  to  say  that 
his  commission  as  general  was  withheld  from  bad  motives,  and  that  the 
government  was  willing  to  let  the  people  be  butchered,  rather  than  risk  the 
loss  of  the  trade  with  the  Indians;  and  thereupon  withdrew,  embarked  on 
his  sloop,  and  started  on  his  way  back  to  his  quarters. 

The  governor  dispatched  a  vessel  to  stop  him.  Shots  were  exchanged, 
but  Bacon,  seeing  that  his  sloop  was  unable  to  contend  with  the  better- 
armed  craft  of  the  governor,  left  it  and  got  into  a  skiff,  hoping  the  better  to 
escape  that  way.  The  course  of  the  James  is  very  crooked,  and  Berkeley 
sent  messengers  on  horseback  across  the  bends,  to  the  ships  lying  higher 
up,  and  Bacon  was  intercepted,  arrested  and  taken  back  to  Jamestown  as 
a  prisoner,  with  about  twenty  of  his  followers.     Berkeley  was  conscious, 
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meanwhile,  that  he  had  overstepped  his  powers  when  he  suspended  Bacon 
from  his  seat,  and  he  knew  only  too  well  the  estimate  placed  upon  Bacon 
by  the  people,  and  that  he  dared  not  proceed  to  extremes  with  him.  He 
promised  to  give  Bacon  his  commission  as  general,  but  demanded  of  him 
that  he  should  acknowledge  his  wrong  in  proceeding  to  arm  and  command 
a  military  force,  without  the  proper  warrant,  and  renew  his  allegiance  to  the 
government.  This  Bacon's  friends  induced  him  to  do.  He  knew  that,  tech- 
nically, he  had  erred,  and  he  always  professed  to  be  loyal — claiming  that  he 
did  not  desire  to  subvert  the  government,  but  only  to  reform  it.  And  it 
was  so  arranged.  Bacon  appeared  openly  before  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil, and  made  the  statements  required,  which,  to  all  appearance,  satisfied 
Berkeley,  and  produced  an  apparent  good  feeling  between  the  two. 

But  the  governor  still  failed  to  issue  the  commission,  and  after  waiting 
three  or  four  days  and  despairing  of  getting  it  by  peaceful  means,  Bacon, 
who  was  daring  and  full  of  resource,  left  Jamestown,  and  hastily  assembled 
a  force  of  six  hundred  men,  all  with  rifles  in  their  hands.  With  these  he 
returned  to  Jamestown,  determined  to  coerce  Berkeley  into  compliance 
with  his  promise.  Bacon  and  all  his  followers  were  justly  incensed  at  the 
governor  for  his  want  of  faith,  and  the  deliberate  manner  in  which  he  had 
sought  to  tie  Bacon's  hands,  and  entrap  him  into  a  position  where  he  would 
be  in  his  power.  Bacon  drew  up  his  men  in  line  in  front  of  the  State 
House,  and  made  known  his  demands.  The  scene  that  ensued  is  so  graphic- 
ally described   by  Mr.  Bancroft  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  it : 

"  The  governor,  rising  from  the  chair  of  judicature,  came  down  to  Bacon 
and  told  him  to  his  face,  and  before  all  his  men,  that  he  was  a  rebel  and  a 
traitor,  and  should  have  ho  commission  ;  and,  uncovering  his  naked  bosom, 
required  that  some  of  his  men  might  shoot  him,  before  ever  he  would  sign 
or  consent  to  a  commission  for  such  a  rebel.  '  No,'  continued  Berkeley, 
'  let  us  first  try  and  end  the  difference  singly,  between  ourselves,'  and 
offered  to  measure  swords  with  him.  To  the  challenge  Bacon  gave  only 
this  answer  :  '  Sir,  I  came  not,  nor  intend,  to  hurt  a  hair  of  your  head  ;  and, 
for  your  sword,  your  honor  may  please  put  it  up  ;  it  shall  rust  in  the  scab- 
bard before  ever  I  shall  desire  you  to  draw  it.  I  come  for  a  commission 
against  the  heathen,  who  daily  inhumanly  murder  us  and  spill  our  chil- 
dren's blood,  and  no  care  is  taken  to  prevent  it.'  A  member  of  the  House 
of  Burgesses,  who  was  present  at  this  meeting,  and  witnessed  it  from  the 
window  of  the  State  House,  but  was  not  near  enough  to  hear  what  was  said, 
tells  that  Bacon  stood  a  little  in  advance  of  his  men,  who  were  drawn  up  in 
a  double  line,  and  that  as  the  governor  left  the  steps  of  the  State  House 
and  walked  toward  Bacon,  he  saw  him  open  his  breast.     At  this  Bacon 
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instantly  put  his  hand  to  his  sword,  but  withdrew  it  as  quick,  and,  touching 
his  hat,  bowed  respectfully,  and,  after  a  short  parley,  Berkeley  turned  ab- 
ruptly and  without  any  salutation,  and  re-entered  the  State  House. 

"When  passion  had  subsided,  Berkeley  yielded.  The  commission  was 
issued;  the  governor  united  with  the  burgesses  and  council  in  transmitting 
to  England  warm  commendations  of  the  zeal,  loyalty  and  patriotism  of 
Bacon,  and  the  ameliorating  legislation  of  the  Assembly  was  ratified." 

This  happened  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1676,  just  precisely  one  hundred 
years  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Bacon  immediately  withdrew  his  men,  and  turned  them  against  the 
Indians.  He  traversed  the  country  in  all  directions,  to  prevent  the  assem- 
blage of  any  considerable  force,  and  to  expel  the  Indians  from  the  vicinity 
of  whites.  But  he  was  scarcely  out  of  sight  of  the  capital,  when  a  complete 
revulsion  of  feeling  came  over  the  governor.  Though  he  had  made  an 
open  and  public  reconciliation ;  though  he  had,  in  writing,  addressed  the 
king  himself,  indorsed  not  only  the  zeal,  but  the  loyalty  of  Bacon ;  though 
he  had  himself  signed  his  commission,  and  signed  it  to  enable  him  to 
engage  in  the  very  service  he  was  then  executing — the  defense  of  the 
settlements  from  the  Indians — yet  he  determined  to  continue  the  warfare 
on  Bacon,  and  destroy  him  if  he  could.  He  dared  not,  however,  do  this  at 
Jamestown,  so  he  retired  to  the  county  of  Gloucester,  then  the  most 
populous  and  esteemed  the  most  loyal  county  in  the  State,  and,  calling 
together  a  convention  of  the  people,  he  submitted  his  plans  to  them.  He 
received  no  support,  however.  Bacon  was  the  idol  of  the  people,  and  was 
at  that  moment,  by  authority  of  the  governor,  engaged,  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  life,  in  defending  them  against  their  constant  enemies,  the  Indians. 
So  they  refused  unanimously  to  act  in  concert  with  the  governor,  in  whose 
conduct  they  saw  nothing  but  a  hatred  of  Bacon,  and  a  desire  to  maintain 
all  the  advantages  and  power  he  had  so  long  enjoyed,  without  any  curtail- 
ment. This  did  not  deter  Berkeley.  He  had  given  his  most  solemn  prom- 
ise to  Bacon,  and  the  people,  and  the  most  loyal  county  in  the  State 
demanded  that  he  should  keep  faith  and  observe  his  pledges.  No  consid- 
eration could  restrain  him,  however,  and  he  once  more  proclaimed  Bacon 
a  rebel  and  a  traitor,  and  endeavored  to  raise  a  force  to  pursue  and  surprise, 
slay  or  capture  him.  But  he  could  not  induce  the  people  to  engage  with 
him. 

The  two  special  friends  and  supporters  of  Bacon  were  Drummond,  who 
had  been  governor  of  North  Carolina,  and  Richard  Lawrence,  a  man  very 
distinguished  for  learning  and  wisdom.  Both  of  them  resided  at  James- 
town, and  as  soon  as  Drummond  heard  of  the  proceedings  of  Berkeley,  he 
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departed  with  all  speed  to  notify  Bacon.  Contemporaneous  chronicles 
relate  that  Bacon,  upon  receiving  the  news,  said  :  "  It  vexes  me  to  the 
hart,  for  to  think  that  while  I  am  hunting  wolves,  tygers  and  foxes,  which 
dayly  destroyed  our  harmless  sheepe  and  lambs,  that  I  and  those  with  me, 
should  be  persued  with  a  full  crye,  as  a  more  savage  or  a  no  less  ravenous 
beast." 

Nevertheless  he  obeyed  the  summons  of  the  governor,  and  retraced 
his  steps  with  his  whole  force,  keeping  them  together  and  under  arms.  The 
governor  hearing  of  this,  and  finding  himself  wholly  unable  to  raise  a  force 
to  oppose  Bacon,  who  he  thought  had  come  to  fight,  took  to  flight  and 
went  to  the  county  of  Accomack,  which  is  separated  by  the  Potomac,  there 
several  miles  wide,  from  the  mainland.  Bacon  marched  to  Williamsburg, 
which  was  the  most  important  place  in  the  colony,  and  the  center  of  popu- 
lation, and  there  established  himself.  It  was  difficult  for  him  to  decide 
upon  a  proper  course.  Berkeley  had  made  him  a  rebel  in  spite  of  himself. 
While  he  only  wanted  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people,  repeal 
injurious  and  obnoxious  laws,  and  protect  the  country  from  Indian  raids, 
but  not  to  overthrow  the  government,  he  was  left  no  choice.  Berkeley 
would  not  permit  him  to  do  these  things,  and  branded  his  efforts  to  accom- 
plish them  as  rebellion  and  treason.  This  was  the  most  critical  period  of 
his  whole  life,  for  he  had  then  to  take  a  decisive  attitude  one  way  or  the 
other.  He  consulted  with  his  friends,  mainly  Drummond  and  Lawrence, 
and  it  was  at  last  considered  that  Berkeley's  conduct  in  abandoning  the 
seat  of  government,  and  retreating  to  a  distant,  and  at  that  time  almost 
inaccessible,  part  of  the  colony,  should  be  regarded  as  an  abdication,  and 
the  more  so,  as  the  term  for  which  he  had  been  appointed  was  already  at 
an  end  ;  and  it  could  be  reasonably  claimed  that,  on  that  account,  he  was 
no  longer  governor  of  the  colony,  and  his  authority  need  not  be  respected. 

Bacon  issued  a  proclamation  to  this  effect,  and  invited  the  gentlemen 
of  Virginia,  as  the  colony  was  without  a  governor,  to  come  in  and  consult 
with  him  for  the  settlement  of  the  distracted  colony,  the  preservation  of 
peace,  and  the  best  means  of  prosecuting  the  war  against  the  Indians. 

The  convention  did  assemble,  and  Bacon  dominated  it  completely. 
They  published  a  manifesto  of  their  grievances,  and  took  an  oath  to  support 
Bacon  against  the  Indians,  and  to  use  every  effort  to  prevent  civil  war. 
They  took  steps  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  king,  and  resolved  to  resist 
Berkeley  and  everybody  else  till  the  king  could  hear  and  consider  their 
case.  These  proceedings  stirred  and  excited  the  people  to  the  very  depths. 
Sarah,  the  wife  of  Drummond,  was  not  behind  her  husband  nor  any  one 
else  in  zeal.     Indeed,  she  went  further  than  any  of  them  did,  or  desired  to 
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do;  for  when  some  prudent  man  said,  "Should  we  overcome  the  governor, 
we  must  expect  a  greater  power  from  England,  that  would  certainly  be  our 
ruin,"  she  took  up  a  small  stick,  and  breaking  it  into  pieces,  said,  "  I  fear 
the  power  of  England  no  more  than  a  broken  straw." 

Bacon,  who  was  now  practically  dictator,  started  once  more  against  the 
Indians,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  fought  the  successful  battle  at 
"  Bloody  Run,"  which  was  a  virtual  ending  of  the  Indian  wars  in  that 
region.  While  he  was  absent  in  this  enterprise,  there  happened  to  be  a  more 
than  usual  number  of  English  ships  in  the  Virginia  waters,  whose  officers, 
of  course,  espoused  the  side  of  Berkeley.  Aided  by  them,  he  assembled  a 
force  and  re-occupied  Jamestown,  where  he  continued  to  act  as  governor. 
After  his  victory  over  the  Indians,  Bacon  had  disbanded  his  army  except  a 
small  force,  and  allowed  the  men  to  return  to  their  homes. 

But  when  he  learned  what  Berkeley  had  done,  he  hastened  toward 
Jamestown,  as  the  old  chronicle  describes  it,  with  "marvelous  celerity," 
gathering  his  men  as  he  went,  who  flocked  willingly  to  his  standard.  He 
did  not  rely  on  force  alone,  knowing  that  the  English  ships  were  at  James- 
town, some  of  them  with  guns  and  all  with  crews  of  gallant  men,  who  would 
be  put,  he  knew,  into  service,  and  whenever  he  could  do  so,  he  seized  upon 
the  wives  of  prominent  loyalists,  who  were  with  Berkeley,  and  carried  them 
with  him  as  hostages,  who  were  put  in  conspicuous  places  in  front  while 
intrenchments  were  thrown  up. 

The  men  who  had  been  gathered  by  the  governor  were  a  bad  class,  and 
not  courageous  enough  to  venture  out  and  attack  Bacon.  Many  of  them 
had  joined  merely  in  the  hope  of  securing  plunder,  and  to  get  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  this,  deserted,  and  Berkeley,  finding  himself  without  an  army, 
abandoned  the  town  in  the  night,  and  the  next  morning  Bacon  took  pos- 
session. Here  again  he  was  confronted  with  a  great  and  serious  difficulty. 
Jamestown  was  the  capital,  and  was  well  fortified.  If  Bacon  remained  there 
and  held  the  town,  he  would,  undoubtedly,  be  in  the  attitude  of  a  rebel — 
if  he  went  away,  leaving  the  place  undefended,  Berkeley  would  return  and 
the  struggle  be  renewed.  Promptness,  decision  and  boldness  were  charac- 
teristics of  the  man,  and  summoning  a  council  of  war,  he  proposed  that  the 
place  should  be  burned  to  the  ground,  and  as  nobody  ventured,  at  any  part 
of  his  career,  to  dispute  or  question  his  wishes,  the  council  assented.  The 
records  of  the  colony  were  secured  and  removed  to  a  place  of  safety,  and 
just  as  night  came  on  the  torch  was  applied  to  all  the  houses.  Drummond 
and  Lawrence  owned  the  most  valuable  of  the  houses,  and  each  of  those 
men  fired  his  own  house  with  his  own  hand.  The  English  fleet  was  at 
anchor  about  twenty  miles  down  the  river,  and  the  light  of  the  conflagra- 
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tion  was  plainly  visible  to  them,  and  gave  them  early  notice  of  what  had 
been  done. 

Hearing  that  Brent  had  assembled  a  force  of  loyalists  on  the  Rappahan- 
nock, Bacon  left  the  ruins  of  Jamestown,  still  smoking,  and  hastened  to  meet 
them.  But  on  his  approach  the  men  all  joined  him,  leaving  Brent  without 
any  army.  This  gave  Bacon  absolute  control  over  the  whole  colony,  except 
the  two  counties  of  Accomack  and  Northampton,  which  were  separated 
from  the  others  by  water. 

But  it  was  the  last  of  the  exploits  of  Bacon.  His  brief  career  was  soon 
to  end.  About  the  1st  of  October  he  died,  and,  prominent  as  he  was,  the 
cause,  place  and  manner  of  his  death  are  not  certainly  known.  The  gener- 
ally accepted  account  is  that  he  perished  from  an  attack  of  malaria,  con- 
tracted during  the  summer  from  exposure  to  the  miasma  of  the  marshes  of 
lower  Virginia.  Some,  however,  declare  that  he  was  assassinated.  Con- 
temporaneous histories  of  the  events  of  those  days,  written  by  eye-witnesses 
and  participants,  while  full  of  minute  detail  of  everything  else,  yet  leave  his 
death  unsolved.  And  this  mystery  was  and  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that 
his  place  of  burial  was  not  known,  except  to  the  few  who  put  his  body  in 
the  earth,  and  has  never  to  this  day  been  ascertained.  His  followers  wrote 
a  long  epitaph  upon  him,  but  even  in  that  no  mention  of  the  time  or  place 
of  his  death  and  burial  is  made.  It  is  too  long  to  give  in  full,  but  two  or 
three  extracts  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  estimate  his  most  intimate 
friends,  who  were  themselves  distinguished  men,  put  upon  him  : 

"  Death  why  so  crewill :   what,  no  other  way, 

To  manifest  thy  spleene,  but  thus  to  slay, 

Our  hopes  of  safety  :" 
"  Our  army  (though  near  so  strong), 

Will  want  the  aid  of  his  commanding  tongue, 

Which  conquered  more  than  Caesar.1' 

And  a  publication,  made  at  the  time,  thus  describes  him:  "  Foo  tho' 
he  was  but  a  yong  man,  yet  they  found  him,  master  and  owner  of  those 
induments,  which  constitutes  a  compleate  man,  (as  to  intrinsicalls) — wis- 
dom to  apprehend  and  discretion  to  chuse." 

Immediately  after  his  death,  Berkeley  caused  the  most  diligent  and 
active  search  to  be  made  for  his  grave,  but  was  unable  to  find  it.  It  was 
supposed,  and  charged  at  the  time,  that  the  object  was  to  subject  the  body 
to  indignities.  But  this  can  scarcely  be  so.  Irascible  and  full  of  spleen  as 
Berkeley  was,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that,  honorable  cavalier  and  brave  man 
as  he  was  known  to  be,  he  would  be  guilty  of  such  a  cruel  and  barbarous 
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outrage.  His  object  probably  was  to  be  assured  that  Bacon  was  in  fact 
dead. 

That  Bacon  was  an  extraordinary  man,  and  had  all  the  qualities  of  a 
great  leader,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  He  was  young  when  he  settled  in 
Virginia,  and  probably  did  not  know  one  man  in  the  whole  colony.  His 
life  there  did  not  exceed  three  years,  yet  in  that  brief  time  he  acquired 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  its  wants,  its  wrongs,  and 
the  remedies  for  them.  He  saw  with  instinctive  wisdom  that  the  raids  and 
standing  menace  of  the  Indians  constituted  a  great  drawback,  and  there- 
fore addressed  himself  first  to  the  settlement  of  that  question,  which  was 
the  most  urgent.  And  he  acquired  an  influence  and  control  as  great  as  any 
man  ever  exercised  in  any  country.  It  was  more  than  influence  and  con- 
trol, for  the  people  speedily  settled  down  into  a  condition  of  absolute 
obedience  and  dependence  upon  him. 

While  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  he  caused  to  be  enacted  a  series  of 
laws  intended  to  correct  as  far  as  possible  the  abuses  of  the  government, 
which  are  found  in  Henning's  Statutes  at  Large,  and  were  so  entirely  his  work 
that  they  appear  in  the  volume  under  the  heading  of  "  Bacon's  Laws.': 
And  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  over  them  will  see  with  what 
wisdom,  sagacity  and  patriotism  they  were  framed.  The  first  provides  for 
the  raising,  equipment  and  management  of  a  military  force  to  operate 
against  the  Indians — in  which  every  detail  is  provided  for,  even  to  giving 
pensions  to  "  all  such  soldiers  as  shall  be  maimed  or  disabled  in  this  war." 
Another  was  to  restore  deserted  Indian  lands  to  the  colony ;  a  third  reg- 
ulated offices  and  office-holders  ;  a  fourth  authorized  free  men  to  vote  in 
the  election  of  burgesses  (in  other  words,  gave  manhood  suffrage),  and 
punished  false  returns  and  frauds  in  elections ;  and  still  another,  of  general 
pardon  and  oblivion.  Whatever  Bacon  suggested  or  wanted  was  done  at 
once — nobody  seemed  ever  to  hesitate  in  yielding  to  him,  except  Berkeley. 

After  Bacon's  death,  the  king,  by  proclamation,  repealed  all  the  laws, 
without  exception,  passed  by  the  Assembly  of  which  Bacon  had  been  a 
member,  and  the  next  Assembly  of  the  colony,  elected  under  the  influence 
and  auspices  of  Berkeley  and  the  government  in  England,  also  repealed 
them  by  statute,  and  passed  a  bill  of  attainder  against  the  memory  of  Bacon. 

That  the  Virginia  colonists  had  real  grievances  of  great  magnitude,  and 
that  they  were  mercilessly  plundered  and  oppressed,  and  had  ample  cause 
for  rebellion,  is  certain.  In  order  that  a  true  appreciation  of  the  character, 
motives  and  purposes  of  Bacon  may  be  reached,  we  will  give  a  very  brief 
detail  of  the  injurious  and  tyrannical  measures,  both  of  England  and  the 
government  of  the  colony,  toward  the  people.     The  first,  and  one  of  the 
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greatest  of  these,  was  the  total  neglect  to  provide  for  the  safety  and 
defense  of  the  people  against  the  Indians.  It  was  not  neglect  only,  but 
absolute  refusal  and  resistance ;  for  Berkeley  would  not  raise  and  equip  a 
force,  and  when  the  people  took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  he 
declared  them  rebels.  While  he  professed  that  he  could  not  gather  an 
army  to  fight  the  Indians,  he  was  prompt  enough  to  raise  one  to  fight  his 
own  subjects,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  were  on  the  war-path 
against  the  savages,  without  his  orders  and  gracious  permission. 

The  shipping  and  navigation  laws  of  the  English  Parliament  applicable 
to  the  colonies  were  framed  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  merchant, 
shipper  and  manufacturer,  without  any  regard  whatever  to  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  Virginia.  An  act  of  Parliament  declared  that  all  goods,  from 
whatever  country  or  place  they  came,  intended  for  Virginia,  should  be 
shipped  first  to  England,  and  thence  be  reshipped  to  the  colony  in  Eng- 
lish vessels.  The  object  of  this  was  twofold — first  to  give  the  whole  com- 
missions and  profits  of  carrying  to  English  traders  and  ships,  and  next  to 
compel  the  colonies  to  buy  all  they  wanted  from  England,  and  put  it  out 
of  their  power  to  trade  with  any  other  people.  The  effect  of  this  was  to 
destroy  the  only  source  of  revenue  the  colonists  had — the  raising  of 
tobacco ;  for,  as  it  could  be  sold  nowhere  but  in  England,  the  Englishman 
could  fix  his  own  price  and  get  it  on  his  own  terms,  and  at  the  same  time, 
the  cost  of  all  the  people  bought  was  enhanced  by  charges  of  transporta- 
tion, reshipment  and  duties.  And  as  a  means  of  enforcing  this  law,  the 
government  resorted  to  a  mean  subterfuge.  Under  pretense  of  protecting 
the  people,  forts  were  erected,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see,  at  the  first  glance, 
why  the  people  objected  so  much  to  them.  But  when  we  learn  that  they 
were  not  places  of  defense,  but  for  trade  and  monopoly,  that  they  were  all 
built  on  navigable  waters  and  at  points  secure  from  the  inroads  of  Indians, 
we  can  understand  the  feeling  of  the  people  about  them.  The  people 
could  not  sell  their  tobacco,  nor  other  produce,  at  any  point  except  where 
there  was  a  fort,  and  this  under  the  pretense  that  the  fort  was  necessary 
to  protect  ah  English  armed  vessel  in  deep  water  and  well  manned,  against 
the  Indians  !  At  last  the  Virginians  came  justly  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  forts  "  were  only  a  juggle  of  the  grandees  to  engross,  into  their  own 
hands,  the  whole  tobacco  trade  " — tobacco  being  then  legal  currency  in 
Virginia.     Bacon  forced  Berkeley  to  dismantle  and  abandon  these  forts. 

Parliament  did  not  stop  at  the  measures  mentioned  above,  but  caused 
duties  to  be  collected  on  trade  between  the  colonies  themselves,  and  what 
would  seem  incredible,  if  it  were  not  well  authenticated,  not  one  dollar  of 
these  duties  went  into  the  treasury,  or  was  devoted  in  any  way  to  the  pub- 
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lie  service.    The  collector  got  one-half  of  them,  the  comptroller  one-fourth, 
and  the  other  fourth  was  given  in  salaries  to  minor  officials. 

Of  the  same  class  of  outrages,  was  the  law  by  which  fish  from  the 
colonies,  if  shipped  by  the  colonists,  were  liable  to  a  duty,  but  if  by  a  citizen 
of  England,  could  go  free. 

What  is  known  as  the  Northern  Neck  in  Virginia,  the  region  lying 
between  the  Potomac  and  Rappahannock,  was  one  of  the  earliest  settle- 
ments in  the  colony,  and  at  that  day  was  well  settled — the  people  being 
as  a  rule  wealthy,  and  living  upon  well  improved  estates,  under  old  grants 
from  the  crown.  But  notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  king  was  induced  to 
grant  to  Lord  Culpeper  the  whole  of  the  Neck,  without  any  reservation 
whatever.  And,  as  a  crowning  piece  of  public  plunder  and  royal  favoritism, 
the  whole  province  of  Virginia,  about  the  year  1673,  which  was  the  date  of 
Bacon's  arrival  on  the  continent,  was  assigned  to  Lords  Arlington  and  Cul- 
peper for  thirty-one  years,  with  the  power  to  collect  for  their  own  use  all 
quitrents,  escheats,  to  make  new  counties,  to  grant  lands,  make  presenta- 
tion to  new  churches,  and  to  name  sheriffs,  surveyors,  and  other  officers. 

The  Assembly,  when  Bacon  reached  the  colony,  was  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  loyalists  (that  meant  not  only  a  man  who  was  loyal  to  the 
crown,  but  who  was  its  devoted  slave  and  tool)  and  landowners,  who,  in 
order  to  preserve  their  own  power,  restricted  the  right  of  suffrage,  con- 
fining it  entirely  to  men  who  owned  a  freehold.  It  voted  itself  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco  a  day  for  each  member,  worth  then  about 
nine  dollars,  and  equivalent  to  fifty  now,  and  kept  itself  in  office  for  year 
after  year  by  taking  recesses,  and  again  re-assembling. 

After  this  recital,  we  think  that  the  reader  will  conclude  that  Bacon 
was  more  patriot  than  rebel — or  if  rebel,  that  he  had  good  reason  to  be  so. 
He  lived  a  hundred  years  too  soon.  If  he  had  been  the  contemporary  of 
the  great  men  of  1776,  his  name  and  fame  would  have  been  as  resplendent 
as  theirs. 
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THE  PROPERTY  LINE  OF   1768 

The  treaty  of  1768  at  Fort  Stanwix  was  one  of  the  most  important  ever 
consummated  by  the  English  and  the  Six  Nations.  The  object  of  this 
treaty  was  to  fix  what  should  be  forever  a  dividing  line  between  English 
avarice  and  Indian  revenge,  between  the  sovereignty  of  England  and  the 
great  tribal  union  of  the  Six  Nations.  This  important  line,  which  has 
exerted  so  marked  an  influence  in  both  war  and  civilization,  was  known 
for  many  years  as  the  "  boundary  line,"  and  not  until  after  the  Revolution 
did  the  more  definite  term  of  "  The  Property  Line  "  come  into  use. 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  treaty  at  Fort  Stanwix  had  been  at  work 
for  many  years.  The  Indians  were  discontented  with  the  treatment  they 
received  from  the  English,  and  at  last  rebelled  against  the  frauds  practiced 
upon  them  by  the  Indian  traders  and  the  agents  of  the  crown.  For  many 
years  the  colonists  had  looked  with  longing  eyes  to  the  rich  valleys  of  the 
Wyoming  and  the  Ohio,  and  after  the  French  and  Indian  war  they  com- 
menced crossing  the  mountains  to  occupy  the  desired  fields.  Thus  the 
Indians  saw  their  limits  every  year  growing  more  narrow,  and  nursed  within 
their  hearts  the  spirit  of  revenge  at  this  invasion  of  their  hunting  grounds. 
In  1763  England  set  apart  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  the  adjacent  region 
as  an  Indian  domain,  and  the  Lords  of  Trade  of  London  issued  a  proclama- 
tion strictly  forbidding  settlers  to  intrude  upon  this  territory.  For  a  time 
it  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  Indians  were  more  peaceable.  But 
colonists  soon  began  to  cross  the  mountains  and  settle  in  the  forbidden 
region,  and  outrages  on  the  border  told  of  the  coming  troubles. 

Besides  the  discontent  of  the  Indians,  other  matters,  quite  as  important, 
hastened  the  adoption  of  a  boundary  line.  The  Indian  trade,  which  had 
promised  such  large  returns  if  pursued  in  the  West,  was  almost  a  failure. 
It  had  decreased  more  rapidly  after  the  occupation  of  Illinois,  because  of 
the  strong  opposition  from  the  French  traders,  who  still  retained  their  hold 
upon  the  tribes  in  that  region.  The  Spaniards  had  also  commenced  to 
seek  favor  with  the  western  tribes,  and  drawn  away  much  profitable  trade. 
This  condition  of  affairs  was  observed  by  the  wealthy  trading  companies  of 
the  East  with  no  slight  alarm.  How  to  gain  further  western  trade,  and  re- 
tain what  they  already  had,  was  the  absorbing  theme.  Finally  it  was  de- 
cided that  by  the  purchase  of  a  large  tract  of  land  south  of  the  Ohio,  and 
the  establishment  of  an  English  colony,  the  Indian  business  could  be  made 
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profitable.  Sir  William  Johnson  thought  that  a  regular  civil  government 
could  be  formed  in  that  region,  which  would  revive  declining  trade.  In 
the  spring  of  1764,  Sir  William  had  instructed  his  agent,  George  Crog- 
han,  who  was  then  in  London,  to  prepare  a  memorial*  on  Indian  affairs 
for  the  Lords  of  Trade.  In  this  he  urged  that  the  British  government 
purchase  a  large  tract,  to  be  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Ohio  River, 
and  that  a  new  colony  should  be  established  there.  Two  very  important 
matters  were  urged  in  favor  of  such  a  purchase.  First,  the  grant  made  to 
the  Ohio  Company  was  still  in  dispute,  and  many  influential  persons  were 
impatient  for  its  settlement.  In  the  second  place,  the  lands  purchased 
by  Governor  Dinwiddie  in  1754,  to  be  distributed  as  bounty  lands,  were 
unapportioned,  and  the  soldiers  who  had  enlisted  under  this  inducement 
were  eagerly  pressing  their  claims.  It  became  more  and  more  evident  that 
land  must  be  obtained  from  some  source  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  Ohio 
Company  and  the  soldiers.  The  discontent  of  the  Indians,  the  declining 
Indian  trade,  and  the  need  of  land  were  the  more  apparent  causes  which 
led  to  the  adoption  of  a  boundary  between  the  colonists  and  the  Indians. 
Aside  from  these,  there  were  causes  at  work  in  the  "  mother  country," 
which,  though  more  concealed,  were  exerting  quite  as  much  influence  over 
the  American  policy.  Parliament  had  commenced  to  view  with  alarm  the 
rapid  interior  growth  of  America.  The  Lords  of  Trade  thought  a  pros- 
perous colony  in  the  interior,  being  quite  remote  from  the  sea  coast,  would 
very  soon  erect  manufactories,  by  their  own  industry  supply  their  wants, 
and  thus  become  independent  of  the  "  mother  country."  This  meant 
ruin  to  English  trade  in  America.  Then,  too,  England  wished  to  keep  the 
colonies  near  the  coast,  in  order  that  they  might  be  of  easy  access  to  the 
British  soldiery.  Although  it  may  seem  strange,  England  feared  most  of 
all  to  have  the  colonies  in  peace.  The  prevailing  opinion  was  that  if  a 
peaceful  border  was  maintained  with  the  Indians,  the  colonists  would  not 
be  obliged  to  call  on  British  arms  for  aid  or  defense,  and  that  England's 
children  across  the  sea  would  become  alienated.  It  will  be  seen  that  when 
a  boundary  line  was  about  to  be  determined  upon,  England,  on  account  of 
this  fear,  sought  to  make  the  limits  of  colonies  as  narrow  as  possible. 

In  response  to  the  memorial  which  Croghan  had  presented,  the  Lords 
of  Trade  recommended  that  he  ascertain  the  disposition  of  the  Six  Nations 
respecting  a  "  boundary  line."  Accordingly,  at  a  conference  at  Johnson 
Hall,  in  April  and  May,  1765,  Sir  William  said  that  the  king  wished  to  end 
all  dispute  between  the  Indians  and  his  people  concerning  lands,  and  that 
a  boundary  between  them — which  no  white  man  should  ever  invade — was 

'"'  See  Documents  relating  to  the  Colonial  History  of  New  York,  vol.  vii.,  p.  602. 
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the  surest  way  to  end  all  cause  for  such  disputes.  After  consultation  among 
themselves,  the  Onondaga  speaker,  in  behalf  of  the  red  men,  said  they  would 
agree  to  a  boundary  running  from  Fort  Edward  along  the  Mohawk  Castle, 
and  from  there  along  the  Great  Mountains  to  Harris  Ferry*  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna, remarking  at  the  same  time,  that  "  if  the  English  would  be  more 
honest,  we  should  be  more  generous."  Such  a  line  as  they  had  proposed, 
Sir  William  explained  to  them,  would  be  ridiculous,  since  England  already 
possessed  considerable  land  west  of  it.  After  this  the  Indians  went  into 
consultation,  and  on  the  sixth  of  May,  assembled  and  reported  a  more 
reasonable  consideration  of  the  line.  They  said  it  should  follow  the  water- 
courses, beginning  at  Owegy,  f  on  the  East  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna, 
thence  down  the  east  side  o{  the  river  to  Shamoken^  (or  Fort  Augusta), 
and  running  up  the  West  Branch,  and  from  there  to  Kittanning  or  Adigo, 
on  the  Ohio;  then  the  line  was  to  continue  down  the  Ohio  to  the 
Cherokee  River,  §  and  up  the  same  to  its  head.  This  line  they  could  not 
close  to  eastward  at  that  time,  they  said,  because  of  the  opposition  of  the 
tribes  living  about  the  Susquehanna,  but  they  hoped  to  continue  it  from 
Owegy  up  the  river  to  Cherry  Valley  Lake,  and  thence  to  German  Flats. 
At  this,  Sir  William  Johnson,  not  being  empowered  to  take  any  decisive 
action  in  regard  to  the  matter,  only  made  treaties  of  peace  with  the 
several  tribes  represented ;  after  which  he  dismissed  the  congress.  As 
they  were  departing,  they  expressed  their  willingness  to  attend  the  grand 
meeting  for  settling  the  boundary  line,  when  it  should  be  called.  They 
also  promised  to  abide  by  what  they  had  said. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  spirit  of  independence,  like  the  giant 
Enceladus,  whom  fable  has  told  was  buried  beneath  Mount  ^Etna,  sweat- 
ing under  the  burden  which  oppressed  it,  commenced  to  stir  itself.  The 
feeling  of  discontent  at  English  oppression  was  wide  spread  throughout 
the  colonies.  The  attention  of  Parliament,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Lords  of 
Trade,  was  so  occupied  in  attempting  to  quiet  these  rebellious  feelings  and 
outbreaks,  that  the  subject  of  "  the  boundary  line  "  was  dropped  for  some 
time.  Sir  William,  however,  called  attention  to  it  in  nearly  every  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  ;  yet  it  was  not  until  December, 
1767,  that  they  wrote  to  Shelburne,  then  in  charge  of  colonial  affairs, 
urging  the  expediency  of  establishing  at  once  the  long  agitated  boundary. 
They  deemed  it  advisable,  however,  to  extend  the  line  no  farther  down 
the  Ohio  than  the  mouth  of  the  Conohway  River.  In  modern  geography 
this  river  is  known  as  the  Great  Kanawha.     By  terminating  at  this  river,  it 

*  Now  Harrisburg,  Pa.  f  Owego. 

X  This  place  is  now  Sunbury,  Pa.  §  The  Indian  name  of  the  present  Tennessee  River. 
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would  meet  the  line  agreed  upon  by  the  governors  of  Virginia,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  in  behalf  of  their  colonies  and  the  Cherokees, 
in  1765,  as  a  boundary  between  their  lands.  That  line  extended  from  the 
Conohway  River  to  the  southern  part  of  Florida,  and  from  there  followed, 
at  a  few  miles  to  inland,  the  Gulf  coast,  and  terminated  at  Mobile  Bay.  If 
this  had  been  done  at  the  Treaty  of  1768,  an  unbroken  boundary  would 
have  been  established. 

In  1767,  the  management  of  the  colonies  was  taken  from  Shelburne 
and  given  to  Hillsborough,  whose  early  duty  was  to  communicate  "  His 
Majesty's"  command  concerning  the  immediate  settlement  of  the  "  boun- 
dary line "  to  Sir  William  Johnson.  In  accordance  with  this  com- 
mand, Guy  Johnson,  Sir  William's  deputy,,  sent  belts  among  the  Con- 
federacy, calling  them  to  a  congress  at  Fort  Stanwix,  in  September ; 
it  was  then  in  the  spring  of  1768.  The  time  was  ill  adapted  to  the 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  boundary.  The  French  and  Spaniards  had 
sent  belts  among  the  Confederacy,  summoning  a  congress  at  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  also  urging  the  Indians  to  a  general  uprising  against  the  English. 
The  Indians,  already  much  incensed  at  the  long  delay  in  the  settlement  of 
the  boundary,  became  uneasy  and  undecided.  They  were  surrounded  by 
conflicting  influences — had  trusted  the  English,  and  been  defrauded,  had 
turned  to  the  crafty  Frenchman  and  the  smooth-tongued  Spaniard,  and 
been  in  turn  deceived  and  cheated — and  they  looked  forward  to  the  im- 
portant gathering  at  Fort  Stanwix  with  but  little  hope  or  anticipation. 

Sir  William  had  been  commanded  by  Hillsborough  *  to  extend  an 
unbroken  line  of  Indian  frontier  from  Georgia  to  Canada,  as  an  impassable 
barrier  to  immigration.  In  this  command  is  seen  the  spirit  which  wished 
to  keep  the  colonies  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  British  soldiery.  But 
both  the  command  and  the  wish  were  disobeyed.  Stuart  had  been  ap- 
pointed agent  to  settle  the  western  boundary  of  Virginia,  and  in  October 
he  met  the  chiefs  of  the  Cherokees  at  Hard  Labor,  in  western  South 
Carolina.  At  that  council  they  established  as  a  boundary  a  straight  line 
running  north  from  Chiswell's  mine,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Great 
Kanawha,  to  where  it  empties  into  the  Ohio.  This  line  was  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  Stuart  had  received.  But  Virginia  was  looking  with 
eager  eyes  toward  the  valleys  beyond  the  mountains,  and  in  order  to 
defeat  the  treaty  at  Hard  Labor,  she  sent  Thomas  Walker  as  her  com- 
missioner to  the  congress  at  Fort  Stanwix.  On  the  19th  of  September, 
Sir  William,  accompanied  by  Governor  Wm.  Franklin,  of  New  Jersey, 
reached  Fort  Stanwix.     He  found  the  commissioners  from  Virginia  await- 

*  Bancroft,  vol.  iv.,  page  126. 
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ing  him,  and  the  commissioners  from  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey*  soon 
arrived.  The  Indians  came  not  with  their  usual  promptness,  but  slowly 
and  in  small  bands.  By  the  first  of  October,  only  eight  hundred  and 
five  had  arrived,  making  scarcely  one-third  of  the  number  desired  to  be 
present.  While  waiting  the  coming  of  the  others  the  twenty  batteaux  of 
flour  and  provisions,  which  had  been  sent  to  the  fort  from  Albany,  were 
fast  disappearing.  Other  belts  were  sent  among  the  lagging  Indians.  On 
the  24th  of  October,  nearly  three  thousand  had  arrived,  and  the  congress 
was  opened  with  the  usual  ceremonies. 

Besides  the  Six  Nations,  the  Shawnees  and  the  Delawares  were  repre- 
sented. After  all  had  been  seated,  Sir  William  reviewed  the  commissions 
of  the  gentlemen  from  the  colonies.  The  first  few  days  were  spent  in  con- 
doling with  the  Indians  and  lighting  anew  their  council  fires.  The  scene 
at  Fort  Stanwix  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  must  have  been  picturesque  and 
interesting.  Words  of  welcome  were  spoken  which  were  best  suited  to  the 
character  of  "  the  sons  of  the  forest,"  to  whom  everything  in  nature  carried 
an  idea,  and  whose  language  was  almost  entirely  figurative.  Their  sorrows 
were  indicated  by  tears  ;  their  joys  and  hopes  by  sunshine  ;  their  comfort  and 
peace  by  the  council  fire.  After  welcoming  them,  Sir  William  said  :f  "  I  do 
now,  agreeable  to  the  ancient  custom  established  by  our  fathers,  proceed  to 
the  ceremony  of  condolence  usual  on  these  occasions,  and,  first,  with  this 
string  of  wampun  I  do,  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty  and  all  his  subjects,  wipe 
away  the  tears  from  your  eyes,  which  you  are  constantly  shedding  for  your 
late  deceased  chiefs,  and  I  clear  your  sight  that  so  you  may  look  cheerfully  at 
your  brethren,  who  are  come  from  several  of  the  provinces  to  attend  this 
general  congress,  ordered  by  His  Majesty  to  be  held  by  me,  in  order  to 
settle  some  necessary  points  between  him  and  you.  With  this  string  I  clear 
the  passage  to  your  hearts,  that  you  may  speak  cheerfully  and  candidly  on 
the  several  subjects  which,  during  this  congress,  will  be  treated  of,  as  well 
as  to  remove  all  sorrow  and  uneasiness  from  you."  On  saying  this  he  gave 
two  belts.  And  so  Sir  William  continued  and  gave  several  belts,  with 
which  he  rekindled  their  council  fires  and  dispelled  the  darkness  about  them. 
This  occupied  the  first  day  of  the  congress.  The  warriors  gave  the  accus- 
tomed "  Yo-ha  "  at  the  proper  places.  On  the  following  day  Canaghquieson, 
chief  of  the  Oneidas,  answered  the  ceremony  of  condolence  in  these  words  : 
"  Brother, — We  congratulate  you,  the  governor,  and  the  rest  of  the  gen- 

*  Richard  Peters  and  James  Tilghman  were  the  commissioners  from  the  Province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Chief  Justice  Smith  represented  New  Jersey — Geo.  Croghan,  Daniel  Claus  and  Guy 
Johnson,  and  several  other  gentlemen  from  the  colonies. 

f  Documents  relating  to  the  Colonial  History  of  New  York,  vol.  viii.,  page  114. 
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tlemen  on  your  safe  arrival  at  this  place,  where  we  are  heartily  glad  to 
meet  you."  Then,  after  repeating  what  Sir  William  had  said  in  presenting 
the  three  strings  of  wampum  the  day  before,  he  said  they  did,  on  their  part, 
wipe  away  the  tears  which  their  brothers,  the  English,  were  shedding  for 
their  losses,  as  they  would  also  wipe  away  the  blood  of  their  friends  from 
their  seats,  cleansing  their  hearts  that  they  might  be  able  to  attend  to  the 
important  affairs  which  were  to  be  transacted.  After  giving  Sir  William 
three  belts  of  wampum,  he  said  :  "  Brother,  we  are  much  concerned  at  the 
losses  you  have  met  with  since  our  last  congress,  and  we  sincerely  condole 
with  you  upon  the  occasion  for  them  all."  He  then  gave  a  belt  of  nine 
rows  of  beads,  and  continued  :  u  Brother,  we  thank  you  for  rekindling  our 
several  council  fires,  whereby  we  are  enabled  to  proceed  to  business  as  for- 
merly, and  we  shall  endeavor  to  render  our  meeting  useful  to  the  public." 
He  then  gave  another  belt. 

So  the  ceremony  of  answering  the  condolence  was  continued,  the  chief 
thanking  them  for  the  observance  of  their  ancient  custom,  rekindling  their 
council  fires,  and  giving  them  the  torch  by  which  they  might  travel  by  night. 
As  another  preliminary  to  the  business  of  the  congress,  the  chiefs  were 
given  presents,  trinkets  and  showy  trappings.  In  this  manner  Sir  William 
adroitly  worked  his  way  into  the  favor  and  confidence  of  the  Indians. 

On  the  26th  Sir  William  laid  the  subject  of  the  "  boundary  line  "  before 
them.  From  that  day  until  the  5th  of  November  the  congress  was  con- 
vened  and  adjourned  on  each  day  ;  the  Indians  held  councils  among  them- 
selves daily  concerning  the  matter.  Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
extending  the  "line"  from  the  Delaware  River;  the  Indians  desired  that 
it  should  run  from  that  river  to  Lake  George,  as  they  had  proposed  at  the 
conference  at  Johnson  Hall  in  1765.  The  cause  of  the  difficulty  was  that 
the  Indians  wished  to  keep  the  carrying  place  between  the  Mohawk  River 
and  Wood  Creek.  The  carrying  place  was  the  only  barrier  to  navigation 
between  the  Mohawk  and  the  Great  Lakes.  It  seems  that  the  Indians, 
grasping  this  fact,  thought  that  by  keeping  this  they  might  become  trans- 
porters for  the  traders.  Sir  William  saw  at  once  the  danger  which  would 
arise  in  such  a  case.  It  was  extremely  probable  that  it  would  lead  to  con- 
tinual trouble  and  variance  between  the  traders  and  the  Indians.  So  he 
determined  that  the  line  should  extend  to,  or  very  near,  Lake  Ontario. 
After  considerable  parley  the  Indians  consented  to  give  up  the  carrying 
place,  and  that  the  "  line  "  should  have  its  northern  termination  at  the  con- 
fluence of  Canada  and  Wood  Creeks.  By  Saturday,  the  5th  of  November, 
everything  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  on  the  morning  of  that  day  all 
assembled  about  the  fort,  and  a  chief  for  each  nation  signed  the  deed  de- 
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termining  the  "  boundary  line  "  and  conveying  the  land  to  the  English. 
The  chiefs  used  a  symbol  of  their  nation  as  their  signatures  individually. 

The  deed  conveyed  to  the  English  all  lands  east  of  a  line  commenc- 
ing at  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  Cherokee  rivers,  and  following 
the  Ohio  and  Alleghany  rivers  to  Kittanning.  From  Kittanning  it  went 
in  a  straight  line  to  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  along  the 
Burnett  Hills  to  the  east  branch  of  the  same  river.  It  then  followed  the 
east  branch  as  far  as  Owegy.  From  thence  it  went  to  the  Delaware,  fol- 
lowing it  for  a  short  distance,  and  then  the  "  line  "  went  across  the  country 
to  the  confluence  of  Tianaderah  Creek  and  the  Susquehanna  ;  it  then  fol- 
lowed the  Tianaderah  to  the  head  of  its  westerly  branch ;  a  straight  line 
from  that  point  to  the  confluence  of  Wood  and  Canada  creeks  completed 
the  boundary. 

After  signing  the  deed,  the  chiefs  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  in 
distributing  the  money  and  goods  which  they  received  from  the  sale. 
;£  10,000  was  the  price  the  English  paid  for  the  vast  tract  of  land  and  all 
the  privileges  which  the  treaty  at  Fort  Stanwix  brought  them.  Thus 
closed  the  last  and  greatest  treaty  between  England  and  the  Six  Nations. 
It  was  by  the  "  line  "  then  adopted  that  England  acquired  the  right  to  say 
to  the  colonies,  '•  so  far  and  no  farther  ;  "  by  this  did  she  gain  the  right  to 
settle  lands  in  Kentucky,  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  England  rec- 
ognized and  the  Indians  asserted  their  rights  in  that  clause  of  the  deed 
which  affirmed  that  the  Six  Nations  were  the  "  true  and  absolute  proprie- 
tors of  the  lands  in  question."  Sunday,  November  6,  the  Indians  commenced 
to  leave  the  fort  and  Sir  William  returned  to  Johnson  Hall.  Very  soon 
the  garrison  was  withdrawn  from  the  fort,  and  it  stood  desolate  and  for- 
saken amid  the  leafless  trees  of  a  November  landscape,  a  fitting  emblem  of 
the  race  which  had  so  recently  bartered  away  their  birthright,  and  of  the 
fast  fading  glory  of  a  once  proud  and  powerful  people. 

While  the  Indians  were  assuming  a  more  peaceful  attitude,  after  the 
consummation  of  this  treaty,  the  colonies  were  growing  more  restive  under 
the  British  oppression.  The  clouds  of  war  grew  thicker  and  blacker  until 
the  storm  burst.  It  is  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  that  event  that  the  im- 
portance of  the  treaty  at  Fort  Stanwix  is  seen.  It  averted  a  general  Indian 
war,  which  might  have  prevented  the  Revolution ;  for  the  union  which 
would  have  taken  place  between  England  and  the  colonies,  in  the  event  of 
such  a  war,  might  have  bridged  the  gulf  between  the  "  mother  country  " 
and  her  colonies.  This  treaty  was  the  means  of  keeping  the  Six  Nations 
neutral  during  the  first  part  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  even  when  they  took 
an  active  part  in  the  struggle,  the  Oneidas  remained  true  to  the  colonies. 
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After  the  Revolution,  both  the  treaty  and  the  "  boundary  line  "  were  still 
considered  binding  ;  the  Declaration  of  Independence  extended  only  to  the 
line  of  1768.  The  lands  west  of  it  still  belonged  to  the  Indians,  and  when 
the  colonies,  or  rather  the  States,  extended  their  borders,  they  professed, 
at  least,  to  purchase  the  lands  they  occupied.     It  was  in  connection  with 
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these  purchases  that  the  line  ceased  to  be  a  "  boundary  line,"  and  became 
known  as  the  "property  line  ;  "  for  in  all  conveyances  of  land  between  the 
whites  and  the  Indians,  this  line  was  the  standard  of  measurement  ;  and 
years  later  it  was  used  in  the  same  manner  in  all  real  estate  transactions, 
along  its  extent,  among  the  settlers  themselves.  That  part  of  the  "  line", 
in  New  York,  which  extends  from  the  Unadilla  to  Wood  Creek,  has  been 
especially  well  preserved  in  history  ;  the  patent  of  Coxeborough,  which 
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was  granted  soon  after  its  adoption,  was  bounded  by  it  on  the  west.  At  a 
council  of  the  entire  confederacy  at  Fort  Stanwix,  October  15,  1784,  a 
treaty  was  made  by  which  a  special  reservation  was  made  to  the  "  Six 
Nations,"  the  "  unfriendly  Mohawks  excepted ;  "  and  a  boundary  was 
established  between  the  Oneidas  and  the  State  of  New  York,  upon  the 
"property  line  of  1768."  In  Oneida  County  the  presence  of  the  "  line  "  is 
noticeable,  even  at  the  present  day,  by  the  fences  and  highways,  which 
run  either  parallel  or  at  right  angles  to  it. 

Yet  even  more  abiding  monuments  to  this  famous  line  remain.  On  the 
1st  of  July,  1794,  Baron  Steuben,  in  the  presence  of  Rev.  Samuel 
Kirkland,  Hon.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  Shanondo,  Chief  of  the  Oneidas, 
and  others,  laid  the  first  corner-stone  of  Hamilton  Oneida  Academy.  This 
academy,  which  was  the  beginning  of  Hamilton  College,  was  but  a  few 
hundred  yards  west  of  the  "  line."  The  design  of  its  founder,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Kirkland,  was  that  both  the  Indian  and  white  man  should  receive 
an  education  there.  On  the  30th  of  June,  1885,  the  class  of  '87  of  Hamil- 
ton College  dedicated  a  monument  marking  the  spot  where  this  "  line  " 
crosses  College  Hill.  To  the  thoughtful  observer,  the  "line,"  the  monu- 
ment, and  the  college  crowning  the  distant  hills  are  mile-stones  in  the  path 
of  progress  and  civilization. 

By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1768,  the  "  line  "  was  to  be  unchangeable, 
but  history  shows  how  this  purpose  was  defeated.  It  was  useless  to 
attempt  to  restrain  the  onward  march  of  civilization.  The  principles  which 
crossed  in  the  Mayflower  were  destined  to  grow  and  send  their  influence 
throughout  the  world.  And  they  did  grow  ;  civilization  followed  the  "  star 
of  empire,"  and  pushed  before  it  all  boundaries  of  race  or  color.  Before 
its  westward  march  all  boundaries  retreated,  until,  passing  beyond  the 
"Golden  Gate,"  they  were  lost  in  the  waters  of  the  "  peaceful  ocean." 
Centuries  ago  Balboa,  stood  knee  deep  in  the  Pacific,  and  claimed  America 
for  the  King  of  Spain  ;  but  Liberty  was  seeking  a  home  and  "  the  hand  of 
destiny  "  guided  the  fair  goddess  across  the  blue  Atlantic  to  Columbia, 
"  the  land  of  the  free." 
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JOHN  VAN  BUREN 

A   STUDY   IN   BY-GONE   POLITICS 

In  no  department  of  letters  is  the  ideal  of  the  critic  more  exacting  than 
in  history.  He  would  have  it  the  union  of  science  and  art.  He  would 
combine  the  patient  precision  of  the  antiquary  with  judicial  penetration  and 
dramatic  skill.  He  would  have  the  truth,  and  yet  have  it  clothed  with  the 
charm  of  fiction — the  accuracy  of  the  photograph  with  the  colors  of  a  pic- 
ture in  oil.  Artists  sketch  and  paint,  dry-as-dusts  chronicle  and  compile, 
philosophers  preach  and  bore,  but  the  style,  the  fact  and  the  philosophy 
rarely  combine — the  qualities  are  too  difficult  and  too  diverse.  Neverthe- 
less, criticism  has  not  been  futile.  Under  its  persistent  teaching,  the  first 
fundamental  has  been  slowly  instilled.  The  muse  of  history  has  gradually 
assumed  the  scientific  temper,  without  which  art  is  only  romance. 

In  this  view  the  past,  like  the  present,  is  an  intricate  maze.  No  longer 
content  to  survey  but  the  peaks,  we  would  see  the  plains  and  valleys  of  the 
past,  where  the  myriads  toiled  and  moiled  at  the  foundations  of  the  state. 
To  comprehend  the  chief  events,  we  would  trace  the  combined  and  devious 
influences  from  which  they  emerged — a  means  peculiarly  needful  to  eluci- 
date our  own  political  annals.  For  in  no  other  land  have  public  events 
more  manifold  sources,  and  affairs  of  state  more  remote  and  complex 
causes.     Such  is  the  hybrid  fruit  of  politics  and  popular  government. 

In  the  days  of  ambitious  youth,  few  words  have  more  dignified  and 
stimulating  associations  than  "  statesmanship."  And  government,  upon 
which  the  happiness  of  the  race  so  largely  depends,  may  justly  induce  a 
greater  deference  than  is  due  to  other  intellectual  activities  which  rest 
upon  canons  of  art  instead  of  human  hearts  and  shoulders.  It  is  this 
gravity  of  reality  that  dignifies  statesmanship.  Yet,  in  looking  back  upon 
the  past  through  the  medium  of  classic  annals,  generous-minded  youth,  un- 
versed in  the  motives  and  methods  of  action  in  the  field  of  politics  and 
government,  is  not  likely  to  discern  the  multifarious  and  seemingly  trivial 
undercurrents  of  events  which  inaugurate  historical  epochs  and  give  to 
nations  their  character.  Nor  does  the  discernment  of  the  elements  of  his- 
tory now  transacting  itself  about  us  obtain  in  much  greater  degree  among 
the  masses  through  whose  agency  that  history  is  being  created. 

The  people,  although  supreme,  are  a  most  ductile  and  tractable  sovereign. 
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Within  certain  extremes  of  endurance  they  are  easily  satisfied,  easily  molli- 
fied. Their  political  affiliations  are  fixed  by  their  principles.  Those 
principles  may  be  hereditary  or  acquired,  reasoned  or  absorbed,  but  as  a 
rule  they  are  steadfast  and  controlling.  Not  seeking  political  influence  or 
preferment,  the  average  citizen  is  seldom  moved  by  other  considerations; 
and  while  he  is  reasonably  proud  of  his  powers  and  privileges,  he  is  com- 
monly content  with  that  exercise  of  them  which  begins  and  ends  with  cast- 
ing the  party  vote.  The  large  and  stable  element  thus  composed  forms 
the  reliable  basis  of  the  two  chief  phases  of  political  action — the  strife 
among  politicians  to  control  the  convention,  and  the  effort  of  party  to  gain 
the  floating  vote  when  it  holds  the  balance  of  power.  And  here  is  the 
sub-soil  of  history. 

Thus  the  dignity  of  the  state  and  the  statesman,  in  the  mind  of  the 
student  and  the  citizen  who  judge  from  consequences  rather  than  causes, 
changes  in  some  degree  to  a  different  sentiment  when  they  come  to  per- 
ceive the  composition  of  events  and  the  mechanism  of  public  prominence. 
To  such  the  first  interior  view  of  politics  is  neither  elevating  nor  inspiring. 
They  find  the  Constitution  the  fruit  of  a  deal ;  in  the  annexation  of  Texas 
another  motive  than  the  grandeur  of  the  Union  ;  and  in  the  civil  war  a 
theatre  of  personal  ambitions.  They  find  the  great  men  of  their  concep- 
tion given  to  their  pettinesses  and  subservience  to  empty  clamor  ;  find 
that  instead  of  being  held  in  power  and  position  by  their  superior  talents 
alone,  they  were  equally  dependent  upon  their  intrigues  and  manipulations. 
They  find  that  in  politics  interests  are  monarch,  motor  and  monitor,  and 
that  duplicity  and  machination  are  there  reduced  to  a  science.  But  with 
a  more  mature  and  practical  understanding  of  the  situation,  their  notions 
grow  less  splenetic.  They  see  that  the  pursuit  of  one's  interests  may  be 
consistent  with  high  motives  and  pure  character  ;  that  while  politics  afford 
scope  and  opportunity  for  much  that  is  unworthy,  they  do  not  justify  a 
wholesale  reprehension,  and  are  to  be  judged  rather  as  a  system  by  itself 
with  its  own  peculiar  needs  and  conditions. 

And  this  is  the  proper  view.  Politics  are  indigenous  to  American  soil, 
and  are  the  most  potent  trait  of  the  American  character.  And  if  the  mass 
of  our  citizens  neither  practice  nor  comprehend  political  politics,  so  to  speak, 
it  is  not  because  they  lack  the  talent.  Few  men  among  us  but  have  an  axe 
to  grind  ;  and  the  methods  of  the  merchant  to  increase  his  trade,  of  the 
newspaper  its  circulation,  and  of  the  capitalist  his  property,  evince  a  quality 
closely  cognate  with  that  possessed  by  the  ward  politician. 

Justly  considered,  therefore,  the  successful  politician  is  no  mean  char- 
acter.    His  possibilities,  both  of  honor  to  himself  and  service  to  his  country, 
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are  unbounded.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  difficulties  he  encounters  are 
fully  commensurate.  Unalterable  conditions  may,  as  too  often  they  do, 
uplift  nonentities  into  political  power  ;  personified  accidents  are  no  strangers 
to  American  history.  He  is  hedged  about  with  rival  ambitions  and  rival 
forces.  His  career  is  a  continuous  v/arfare  for  self-preservation,  in  which 
no  power  of  intellect  or  person  is  unuseful — breadth  of  information  ;  depth 
of  insight;  impressiveness  of  mien;  eloquence  of  voice;  reserve  where 
reserve  is  needful ;  prudence  ever ;  absolute  knowledge  of  human  nature 
and  human  motives  ;  the  reflection  of  a  philosopher ;  the  sagacious  and 
masterful  alertness  of  a  commander  in  the  field — and  he  of  all  men  may 
combine  the  deepest  thought  with  the  greatest  power  of  action. 

History  presents  a  few  examples  of  that  exalted  standard,  frequent 
approaches  to  it,  innumerable  gradations  below  it.  And  be  it  known  that 
many  a  political  contemporary,  be-damned  of  party  minions  and  a  carping 
press,  possesses  hints  of  these  qualities  which  are  best  recognized  by  their 
immediate  rivals.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  in  such  an  arena,  where  the  prizes 
are  so  lofty  and  the  requirements  so  great,  the  frailty  of  human  nature 
should  be  so  often  revealed. 

Such,  in  its  true  light,  is  the  field  of  American  politics.  It  has  developed 
great  men,  and  brought  into  transient  note  numberless  small  ones  ;  be- 
trayed the  flaws  of  strong  men,  and  displayed  single  high  qualities  in  men 
otherwise  ordinary.  But  it  presents  another  phase,  if  not  so  imposing, 
quite  as  interesting  as  those  phases  illustrated  by  such  characters  as 
Franklin,  Hamilton  and  Webster,  Washington,  Lincoln  and  Grant.  The 
greater  the  telescope  that  turns  its  gaze  on  the  outmost  stars,  the  deeper 
its  foundations  in  the  soil  and  rock  below.  The  greater  the  statesman 
whose  far-seeing  eye  bears  ever  upon  the  future,  the  deeper  the  basis  of 
his  power  among  his  local  constituents.  He  marks  out  paths  of  national 
policy,  and  thrills  the  Senate  and  the  country  with  their  exposition  ;  but 
if  he  would  retain  his  elevated  post  at  the  helm  of  state,  he  must  needs 
have  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  politics  of  a  re-election.  This  may  seem  to 
mar  the  dignity  of  his  career,  but  it  correspondingly  enhances  its  diffi- 
culties. And  it  is  chiefly  this  need  which  has  called  into  service  that  class 
of  acute  and  talented  minds  which  have  given  to  our  politics  their  char- 
acteristic complexion.  They  have  been  astute,  able  and  eloquent — abler 
in  single  traits  than  those  to  whose  fortunes  they  were  attached,  although 
but  little  known  beyond  their  State  in  the  sphere  of  national  politics. 
Such  a  man  was  John  Van  Buren,  and  a  brief  study  of  his  career  will  serve 
the  purpose  of  rescuing  some  rapidly  fading  traditions,  and  of  presenting 
what  may  be  termed  an  elementary  view  of  the  history  of  his  times. 
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He  who  would  understand  the  complexities  and  convolutions  of  poli- 
tics should  turn  his  attention  to  the  history  of  New  York  State.  Virginia 
may  have  furnished  more  Presidents,  South  Carolina  more  disturbance, 
Massachusetts  more  genius ;  but  for  political  influence,  political  embroil- 
ment, and  the  number  of  men  potently  prominent  in  national  history,  New 
York  stands  alone.  She  has  been  a  law  unto  herself,  and  a  dictator  to  the 
Union.  It  is  here  that  most  of  the  party  creeds  have  found  their  first 
foothold,  and  that  political  principles  as  variegated  as  the  fashions  of  Paris 
have  been  duly  furnished  forth.  Federalism,  democratism,  whigism,  anti- 
masonism,  libertyism,  free-soilism,  know-nothingism,  all  found  in  New 
York  a  salubrious  air.  On  her  affluent  soil  exotic  germs  soon  became 
domesticated  plants  ;  and  in  the  era  of  personal  politics  no  creed  and  no 
principles  were  too  absurd  to  be  long  without  an  interest  to  serve.  The 
maker  of  parties,  platforms  and  Presidents  she  still  remains,  as  may  be 
significantly  seen  in  the  most  familiar  axiom  of  existing  party  policy : 
"As  goes  New  York,  so  goes  the  Union." 

It  is  a  super-scientific  tendency  of  the  time — the  excessive  outgrowth 
of  a  sound  idea — to  find  great  principles  matured  at  their  conception,  their 
final  supremacy  clearly  foreseen  by  their  earliest  teachers,  and  the  long 
series  of  events  they  underlie  humanly  or  divinely  designed.  But  human 
wisdom  is  as  much  the  creature  of  circumstance  as  it  is  of  inspiration  ;  and 
the  disciples  of  Hamilton,  for  instance,  may  attribute  to  his  master  mind 
a  greater  degree  of  foresight  than  is  justly  due.  Viewing  the  cardinal  ele- 
ments of  the  national  polity  as  they  are  now  defined,  we  are  apt  to  ignore 
in  our  search  for  symmetrical  development  the  slight  turns  in  the  scales  of 
events  that  might  often  have  culminated  in  widely  divergent  results — so 
long  were  the  conditions  so  plastic.  Thus  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  from  the  establishment  of  the  Constitution  to  the  reconstruction,  is 
not  a  regular  and  uncheckered  growth  of  the  federal  idea.  No  small  part 
of  the  road  to  present  nationality  was  through  a  most  incoherent  and  dis- 
tracting jumble  of  politics  and  personal  ambitions.  A  senator  once  promi- 
nent in  public  life  was  wont  to  say  that  he  missed  the  fame  of  the  states- 
man by  just  a  hair.  He  was  forced  into  retirement  by  the  legislature  of 
his  State  for  the  lack  of  a  single  vote,  which  would  have  been  thrown  for 
him  but  for  a  remark  made  years  before  in  reference  to  the  precision  with 
which  that  member  parted  his  locks  in  the  middle.  Under  scarcely  less 
trivial  circumstances  has  many  an  individual  power  high  in  its  destiny,  and 
many  a  factional  division  vast  in  its  consequences,  been  created.  Jackson 
and  Jefferson  are  looked  upon  as  the  prime  exponents  of  the  democratic 
theory  ;  yet  none  of  the  public  characters  who  have  left  their  impress  upon 
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party  principles  have  owed  more  to  claptrap  and  trivialities,  have  been 
more  demagogical  and  inconsistent,  and  despite  their  political  creed  more 
arbitrary  in  personal  power  or  greater  exemplars  of  governmental  centrality. 
And  perhaps  no  instance  better  illustrates  the  prevalence  of  personal 
jealousies  and  the  subordinacy  of  political  principles,  during  what  may  be 
termed  the  middle  age  of  American  politics,  than  the  squabble  that  dis- 
rupted Jackson's  first  cabinet,  and  sent  Van  Buren  on  his  ill-starred  mission 
to  the  Court  of  St,  James.  It  was  this  mission  that  brought  into  more 
general  notice  his  son  and  our  subject — John. 

At  this  time  the  career  of  Martin  Van  Buren  had  proved  him  a  poli- 
tician of  the  first  degree.  He  was  born  in  1782,  at  Kinderhook,  in  the 
midst  of  New  York  Dutchdom,  and  with  a  parentage  on  both  sides  of 
good  Dutch  folk.  He  was  an  uncommonly  bright  boy  and  a  born  poli- 
tician, doubtless  receiving  his  first  practical  lessons  in  politics  and  human 
nature  in  the  bar-room  of  his  father's  tavern.  He  began  to  read  law  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  pettifogging  the  meanwhile  with  assiduity  and  suc- 
cess— an  experience  admirably  adapted  to  develop  his  prudence  and 
tactical  skill.  He  attended  convention  at  eighteen,  and  spent,  the  last 
year  of  his  legal  preparation  at  Albany  with  William  P.  Van  Ness,  one  of 
the  best  known  members  of  the  State  bar,  and  the  frequent  associate  of 
Aaron  Burr.  He  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1803,  his  twenty-first  year, 
and  returned  to  his  native  town  to  begin,  or  rather  to  renew,  his  opera- 
tions. And  so  well  had  he  succeeded,  both  as  lawyer  and  local  leader  in 
politics,  that  in  1808  he  was  appointed  surrogate  of  his  county,  and 
removed  to  Hudson  the  following  year.  Here  his  legal  reputation  and 
political  power  rapidly  increased,  and  in  1812-hewas  made  attorney- 
general  of  the  State.  Soon  after  this  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate, 
and  in  18 16,  holding  both  offices,  he  removed  to  Albany.  In  consequence 
of  the  "  Bucktail  "  opposition  to  Clinton,  he  was  removed  from  the  office 
of  attorney-general  in  1819;  but  in  1821,  his  faction  being  uppermost,  he 
was  elected  by  the  legislature  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  where 
he  remained  until  1828,  when,  at  the  behest  of  the  Albany  Regency,  he 
was  elected  governor  of  his  State,  and  resigned  his  senatorial  seat.  This 
office  he  in  turn  resigned  in  1829  to  accept  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State 
in  the  cabinet  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

The  history  of  New  York  State,  over  which  this  period  of  Van  Buren's 
career  extends,  is  full  of  instructive  interest,  presenting  in  epitome  all  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  national  politics  of  the  time.  And  while  it 
must  not  further  detain  us,  it  may  be  observed  how  fittingly  was  its  furious 
and  factional  wrangling  adapted  to  develop  and  display  Van  Buren's  pecul- 
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iar  genius.  He  was  not  a  great  man,  and  had  thus  far  contributed  little 
to  the  record  whose  narration  comprises  the  common  histories  of  his  coun- 
try. Nevertheless,  in  the  meantime  New  York  had  exerted  a  powerful 
sway  in  national  affairs,  and  he  was  a  prime  factor  in  his  State.  He  pos- 
sessed deep  prudence  and  much  serviceable  learning.  In  speech  he  was 
easy  and  agreeable,  in  manner  suave  and  prepossessing,  in  methods  saga- 
cious and  ambi-dextrous.  He  understood  the  art  of  leading  by  seeming 
to  follow,  and  knew  the  danger  of  too  fixed  and  pronounced  opinions. 
Altogether,  perhaps,  he  was  the  most  finished  and  wholesome  type  of  the 
mere  politician  the  country  had  produced.  Thus,  as  the  representative  of 
the  New  York  Democracy,  he  entered  the  "  Kitchen  Cabinet  ;  "  and  here, 
with  the  facile  deftness  of  his  genius,  he  secured  from  Jackson  the  promise 
of  the  presidential  succession,  and  straightway  began  his  effort  to  stifle  the 
similar  aspirations  of  Calhoun. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  our  purpose  to  review  the  dissensions  of  this 
cabinet,  in  which  the  fortunes  of  Peggy  O'Niel  played  a  greater  part  than 
did  Democratic  principles.  But  the  astute  Van  Buren,  taking  advantage 
of  Jackson's  spleen  and  pugnacity,  wedded  him  unalterably  to  the  presi- 
dential scheme.  The  quarrel  soon  made  a  renovation  of  the  cabinet 
needful,  and  thereupon,  in  pursuance  of  the  concerted  plan,  the  Jacksonians 
were  to  resign,  that  the  others  might  profit  by  the  example.  Accordingly, 
in  April,  1831,  Van  Buren  led  the  way,  and  was  at  once  appointed  minister 
to  England,  where  he  arrived  on  the  following  September,  accompanied  by 
John  Van  Buren  as  Secretary  of  Legation.  John  was  then  in  his  twenty- 
first  year. 

Whoever  attempts  to  afford  an  interior  or  personal  glimpse  of  our  most 
interesting  political  period  finds  his  greatest  obstacle  in  the  dearth  of  that 
invaluable  class  of  writings  coming  under  the  head  of  Memoirs.  History 
is  but  aggregate  biography  ;  and  it  is  chiefly  in  books  of  that  description 
that  we  are  able  to  secure  concrete  information  of  the  men  who  make 
history.  To  know  how  such  dined  and  wined,  how  they  figured  and  con- 
versed, what  was  the  minutely  woven  web  of  their  relations  with  the  striv- 
ing world  at  their  elbows,  is  to  discover  the  molecules  of  national  life. 
Thus  general  history,  even  at  its  best,  is  very  like  a  painting  by  Turner — 
reflecting  much  less  than  it  represents.  And  this  defect,  inherent  in  general 
history,  exists  also  in  no  small  degree  in  American  biography,  because  of 
the  lack  of  such  molecular  material.  However,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  a  people,  as  yet  scarcely  able  to  boast  a  national  literature,  should 
have  produced  much  in  the  way  of  memoirs — the  fruit  of  a  widely  diffused 
literary  temperament,  which  only  results  from  the  long  existence  of  a  re- 
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fined  and  leisured  class.  And  doubtless  those  histories,  for  the  most  part 
profitless,  which  have  already  been  written  by  those  in  the  current  of 
events,  forerun  an  order  of  memoirs  similar  to  that  of  which  England  and 
France  have  been  so  admirably  prolific,  and  which  is  so  essential  to  the 
portrayal  of  the  past  to  the  life.  Such  recollections  of  John  Van  Buren 
would  throw  a  strong  light  into  the  dim  recesses  of  by-gone  politics,  and 
delight  lovers  of  wit  with  the  sayings  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  of 
his  day. 

What  John's  youth  must  have  been  may  be  inferred  to  some  extent 
from  the  character  of  his  surroundings.  He  was  born  February  18,  1810, 
while  his  father  was  surrogate  at  Hudson,  and  was,  therefore,  but  six  years 
old  when  the  latter  was  made  attorney-general,  and  took  up  his  residence 
at  Albany.  From  this  time  his  associations  and  opportunities,  combined 
with  his  uncommon  and  precocious  talents,  made  the  career  of  his  youth 
quite  without  example  in  this  country.  And,  indeed,  if  we  would  seek  a 
parallel,  perhaps  none  better  could  be  found  than  in  the  youth  of  Charles 
James  Fox.  But  a  comparison  between  Lord  Holland  and  Martin  Van 
Buren,  except  in  their  relations  with  their  sons,  would  be  as  unjust  to  the 
latter  as  between  Fox  and  John  Van  Buren  it  would  be  to  the  former, 
though  not  for  the  same  reasons.  Lord  Holland,  as  we  may  see  in 
Trevelyan's  racy  pages,  was  as  much  above  Van  Buren  in  natural  parts  as 
he  was  below  him  in  political  honor.  Van  Buren  may  have  been  a  con- 
summate master  of  the  political  art  and  a  genius  for  political  management, 
but  his  decency  and  his  honor  were  as  spotless  as  his  immaculate  linen,  and 
his  methods  as  precise  and  seemly  as  the  cut  of  his  unwrinkled  broadcloth. 
He  possessed  too  much  discretion  and  too  good  taste  to  be  either  greedy  or 
dishonest.  Holland,  however,  prostituted  his  powers  to  venality,  and  de- 
liberately flung  to  the  winds  a  fine  career  for  the  sake  of  .public  plunder. 
His  appetite  outweighed  his  ambition.  He  bought  his  peerage  with  a 
dirty  job  for  George  the  Third,  and  retired  with  the  spoils  of  the  pay-office 
and  the  unchallenged  distinction  of  being  the  chief  political  buccaneer  of 
his  time.  But  in  the  teeth  of  national  opprobrium  he  enjoyed  life.  u  He 
looked  upon  the  public  as  a  milch  cow,  which  might  bellow  and  toss  its 
horns  as  much  as  ever  it  pleased,  now  that  he  had  filled  his  pail  and  placed 
the  gate  between  himself  and  the  animal."  A  man  of  genius,  high-living 
and  prodigal  spirits,  he  was  as  lax  and  lavish  in  private  life  as  before  he 
had  been  in  the  means  of  acquiring  his  wealth.  He  delighted  in  his  family, 
and  especially  in  the  gay-tempered  and  talented  Charles.  But  his  love  for 
the  boy  took  a  most  unique  course.  "  Never  was  there  a  more  gracious 
child,  more  rich  in   promise,  more  prone  to  good,  when,  in  the  spring  of 
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1763,  the  devil  entered  the  heart  of  Lord  Holland.  .  .  .  He  could 
think  of  no  better  diversion  than  to  take  Charles  (then  in  his  fourteenth 
year)  from  his  books,  and  convey  him  to  the  Continent  on  a  round  of  idle- 
ness and  dissipation.  At  Spa  his  amusement  was  to  send  his  son  every 
night  to  the  gaming  table  with  a  pocketful  of  gold  ;  and  .  .  .  took  not 
a  little  pains  to  contrive  that  the  boy  should  leave  France  a  finished  rake. 
Youth  as  he  was,  and  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  his  parent,  whose  fascinat- 
ing manners  aided  and  disguised  an  uncommon  force  of  will,  and  to  whom 
every  corner  of  the  great  world  was  intimately  known,  he  had  little  choice 
in  this  or  in  any  other  vital  matter.  His  bench  in  Parliament  was  ready 
for  him  (at  the  age  of  nineteen)  and  his  niche  in  society.  Few  have  had 
the  downward  path  made  smoother  before  them,  or  strewn  with  brighter 
flowers  and  more  deadly  berries.  He  was  received  with  open  arms  by  all 
that  was  most  select  and  least  censorious  in  London.  .  .  .  Like  Byron, 
Fox  had  no  occasion  to  seek  admission  into  what  is  called  the  highest 
circle,  but  was  a  part  of  it  from  the  first.  Instead  of  being  tolerated  by 
fine  gentlemen,  he  was  one  of  themselves — hand  and  glove  with  every 
noble  rake  who  filled  his  pockets  from  the  Exchequer  and  emptied  them  over 
the  hazard  table  ;  and  smiled  on  by  all  the  dowagers  and  maids  of  honor,  as 
to  the  state  of  whose  jointures  and  complexions  our  envoy  at  Florence  was 
kept  so  regularly  and  minutely  informed."  It  is,  therefore,  no  marvel  that 
the  loose  living  of  these  early  years,  in  a  period  when  gout  was  a  badge  of 
aristocracy  and  forty-five  old  age,  should  have  sown  the  seeds  that  were  to 
sprout  up  and  choke  his  brilliant  career.  Yet,  though  he  plunged  in  the 
midst  of  such  fashionable  dissoluteness  and  debauchery,  cheek  by  jowl  with 
the  offscourings  of  a  peerage  whose  descendants  have  in  our  own  day  sup- 
plied the  salacious  and  sensational  columns  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
he  was  also  put  upon  a  footing  of  intimacy  with  every  public  man,  every 
genius,  and  every  wit  of  note  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  that  blazed  in 
the  courts  of  the  Continent.  And  if  thus  surrounded  by  the  great,  he 
imbibed  wisdom  beyond  his  years,  it  is  also  possible  that  his  precocious 
brilliance,  like  the  gilded  fly  in  Nana,  was  somewhat  due  to  the  putrescent 
but  phosphorizing  muck-heap  of  English  society.  Vice  was  never  an  enemy 
cf  wit. 

The  dangers  and  advantages  of  John  Van  Buren  were  as  similar  as 
national  and  social  conditions  would  allow.  But  American  upper-crusts, 
as  a  class,  have  never  treated  dissipation  as  a  means  of  social  distinction; 
although  in  the  younger  days  of  John  Van  Buren  the  pseudo-aristocracy 
of  the  North  took  lessons  from  the  more  blue-blooded  oligarchy  of  the 
South,  and  imitated  many   of   its   vices  without   emulating  its  balancing 
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virtues.  He  belonged  by  birth  and  name  to  that  circle  jealous  then  and 
proud  still  of  its  Dutch  descent,  tracing  it  from  the  age  of  the  Princes  of 
Orange  to  the  days  of  the  New  Netherland  patroons.  This,  aided  by  his 
father's  ascending  star,  opened  to  him  the  door  to  all  that  was  ultra  and 
gilt-edged,  as  well  as  to  all  that  was  gifted  and  notable.  And  with  his 
extraordinary  social  talents  he  made  the  most  of  his  opportunities.  From 
his  first  appearance — a  mere  boy  of  six — on  the  scene  at  Albany,  then  the 
focus  of  New  York  politics  and  aristocracy,  he  became  the  pet  of  his 
father's  clan  and  the  prodigy  of  Dutchdom. 

It  may  well  be  doubted,  however,  whether  he  profited  to  a  very 
scholarly  degree  by  his  educational  advantages.  We  find  him  graduated 
from  Yale  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  after  a  preparation  at  the  Albany 
Academy,  where  even  then  his  brilliancy  and  promise  were  equaled  by 
his  supply  of  cash.  Deep  scholarship  is  not  acquired  so  soon,  and  especially 
in  his  case,  when  in  his  college  days  he  could  empty  his  bottle  at  dinner  as 
quickly  as  the  next  man,  was  a  crack  at  billiards,  the  center  of  wit  and 
gayety,  and  the  willing  target  of  beauty.  But  Martin  Van  Buren  under- 
stood the  social  as  well  as  the  mechanical  side  of  politics.  He  knew  the 
political  efficacy  of  the  dinner  table,  to  which  John  was  admitted  from 
youth,  to  spice  the  conclaves  of  the  Regency  ;  and  it  was  doubtless  his 
intimate  contact  with  these  rulers  of  New  York  politics  that  supplied  the 
chief  part  of  his  practical  education.  And  this  Albany  Regency,  so-called, 
was  no  pigmy  in  its  day.  It  was  the  immediate  progenitor  of  the  modern 
ring.  It  illustrated  the  more  decent  side  of  political  bossism,  and,  on  the 
whole,  its  more  vicious  features  were  as  yet  rudimental.  It  came  into 
being  in  1820  as  an  essential  incident  of  the  newly  instituted  convention 
system,  and  maintained  a  substantial  supremacy  until  the  Free  Soil  diver- 
sion of  1848,  the  beginning  of  its  end. 

When  this  organization — if,  indeed,  a  body  that  existed  without 
formalities,  to  which  allegiance  was  known  by  act  instead  of  declaration, 
and  obedience  to  the  leadership  of  superior  ability  or  political  circumstance 
its  only  ritual,  may  be  called  an  organization — became  potentially  the 
Democratic  party  of  the  State,  Martin  Van  Buren  was  at.  its  head.  In 
fact,  whether  or  not  he  was  its  inspiration  or  its  Atlas,  its  power  began  and 
waned  with  his.  Its  ramifications  were  subtle  and  widely  dispersed  ;  in 
every  polling  place  it  soon  came  to  have  its  henchmen,  and  in  every  dis- 
trict its  reliable  delegations  to  convention.  With  subalterns  and  subor- 
dinates, in  its  palmy  days,  its  dictation  was  arbitrary  and  unquestioning ; 
but  its  rule,  however  absolute  or  exacting,  was  that  which  practiced  eye 
for  fitness  and  ability  and  profoundest  sense  of  policy  and  discretion  never 
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permitted  to  degenerate  into  objectless  and  irrational  tyranny.  It  was 
the  consummate  master  of  all  its  varied  resources  from  presidential 
patronage  down  to  the  collectors  and  lock-tenders  along  the  canals.  Its 
rewards  to  fealty,  if  often  delayed  by  the  neccessities  of  the  general  policy, 
were  nevertheless  as  certain  as  the  penalties  of  disloyalty  ;  and  its  power, 
founded  upon  these  principles  and  adhering  rigidly  to  them  through  good 
and  evil  report,  soon  combined  the  chief  magnates  and  the  most  efficient 
menials  of  the  New  York  State  Democracy. 

Foremost  among  these  so-called  Regents  was  Silas  Wright,  esteemed  a 
great  man  in  his  day.  He  was  solid  and  sensible,  and,  without  show  or 
eloquence,  able  in  debate  with  such  men  as  Webster  and  Clay.  He  was 
prudent  withal,  and  the  obedient  servant  of  the  power  at  home  to  which 
he  was  indebted  for  his  elevation ;  but  time,  a  tolerably  just  arbiter  on 
the  whole,  has  rated  him  rather  less  than  did  his  own  generation.  Then 
there  was  Marcy,  also  in  turn  senator  and  governor,  and  at  all  times  Van 
Buren's  faithful  friend  and  lieutenant.  He  was  a  sound  lawyer  and  an 
acute  politician,  though  less  formidable  in  speech  than  with  his  pen ;  for 
he  possessed  an  uncommonly  good  literary  style,  which  made  him  a  master 
of  documentary  politics.  But  his  chief  distinction  in  these  days  is  that 
he  was  first  to  apply  to  political  warfare  the  expressive  phrase,  "  To  the 
victor  belong  the  spoils."  Any  enumeration  of  these  leaders  must  also 
include  Edwin  Croswell,  editor  of  the  Argus,  and  in  some  sense  the  Thur- 
low  Weed  of  the  Democratic  party,  although  regarded  by  his  allies  as 
infinitely  more  than  Weed's  intellectual  peer.  He  was  a  strong  writer,  a 
discreet  adviser,  and  the  judicious  manipulator  of  the  State  printing. 
Azariah  Flagg  was  another  of  the  managers,  known  for  his  inflexible 
honesty  as  well  as  for  his  political  sagacity.  Then  came  the  noted  firm 
of  "  Hill,  Cagger  &  Porter,"  partners  both  in  politics  and  in  law. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  this  ancestral  ring,  or  of  its  more  degenerate 
offspring,  it  is  only  just  to  credit  it  with  having  possessed  more  ability, 
more  sanity,  and  more  decency,  all  things  considered,  than  any  other  po- 
litical clique  this  country  has  ever  seen.  For  a  series  of  years,  long  in 
politics,  it  was  the  strongest  political  force  in  the  Union.  Although  it 
advertised  to  avoid  all  but  State  issues,  its  power  was  deftly  radiated  into 
national  politics  by  virtue  of  keeping  its  leaders  in  national  places.  Until 
its  rule  began  to  be  shaken,  through  the  successful  adoption  of  its  methods 
by  the  opposing  party,  aided  by  changing  conditions,  its  older  heads  stood 
firmly  together,  with  a  feeling  that  was  well-nigh  fraternal  and  consequences 
that  were  often  self-sacrificing.  John  Van  Buren,  the  observer  of  its  in- 
side workings,  and  as  closely  acquainted  with  the  ways  and  characters  of 
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its  different  members  as  with  the  traits  of  his  own  father,  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  learn  what  schools  can  never  teach.  And,  with  his  possibilities, 
had  his  mind  been  as  balanced  as  it  was  brilliant,  his  name  would  now 
be  more  than  merely  a  flitting  tradition. 

While  still  a  young  man,  he  was  one  of  the  most  familiar  figures  in  the 
lobby  of  the  State  Legislature.  He  knew  personally  every  one  of  any 
consequence  that  haunted  the  Capitol,  together  with  his  political  ante- 
cedents and  affiliations.  His  knowledge  of  political  minutiae  was  even 
then  the  marvel  of  all  who  had  occasion  to  use  it.  His  stories,  often  un- 
printable, circulated  in  the  corridors  of  the  hotels,  and  his  wit  sparkled  in 
the  drawing-rooms  of  fashion.  Upon  leaving  college,  he  had  entered  the 
office  of  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  at  one  time  attorney-general,  his  father's  law 
partner  and  one  of  the  minor  lights  of  the  Regency.  Here,  for  a  year  or 
so,  he  continued  his  legal  studies  with  as  much  industry  and  advantage  as 
his  social  and  political  diversions  would  permit ;  but,  possibly  for  the 
purpose  of  more  reclusive  study,  possessing  indeed  fine  legal  talents,  he 
finished  his  preparation  at  Kinderhook,  in  the  office  of  Aaron  Vander- 
poel,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  July,  1831.  But  instead  of  com- 
mencing his  practice,  in  the  following  month,  as  already  stated,  he  accom- 
panied his  father  to  England. 

The  circumstances  of  that  mission  were  such  as  to  attract  more  than 
ordinary  attention.  It  was  generally  understood,  that  while  Martin  Van 
Buren's  standing  and  ability,  together  with  the  elegance  and  amenity  of 
his  manners,  would  make  him  a  fitting  representative  of  the  Republic  in 
the  first  Court  of  Europe,  his  absence  from  the  unfortunate  bickerings 
among  the  leaders  of  his  party,  engaged  in  a  public  service  of  that 
dignity,  would  secure  his  nomination  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  and  make 
his  succession  to  Jackson  a  certainty.  Such  was  the  programme,  the  ful- 
fillment of  which  was  unexpectedly  furthered  by  a  move  on  the  part  of 
Calhoun — whose  ire  got  the  better  of  his  judgment — intended  as  an  ob- 
stacle, and  productive  of  deep  but  transient  chagrin.  While  it  abbreviated 
Van  Buren's  experience  as  ambassador,  in  a  manner  somewhat  humiliating, 
in  the  public  mind  it  gave  to  opposition  the  hue  of  persecution,  and  ren- 
dered his  plan  assured. 

On  the  7th  of  January,  1832,  his  nomination  was  submitted  by  the 
President  to  the  Senate.  On  the  26th  it  was  rejected  by  the  casting  vote 
of  Calhoun,  the  Vice-President.  Such  was  the  attempted  modus  operandi 
on  the  part  of  the  Whig  leaders  of  "  putting  "  the  Democratic  party,  and 
on  the  part  of  Calhoun  of  "  putting  "  his  rival,  Van  Buren  — to  use  a  current 
phrase — '4  into  a  hole." 
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And  these  Whig  leaders  found  a  very  convenient  excuse  for  their  as- 
sault in  the  instructions  Van  Buren,  while  Secretary  of  State,  had  given 
McLane,  Minister  to  England,  as  to  reopening  the  negotiations  in  reference 
to  the  West  India  trade.  For,  as  a  foundation  for  this  procedure,  he  was 
"  to  point  out  to  the  English  government  that  the  party  which  had  brought 
that  question  into  the  position  in  which  it  then  stood  had  been  condemned 
by  the  people  at  the  election."  The  attack  was  led  by  Clay  and  Webster, 
each  the  nominee  expectant  of  the  Whig  party  for  President.  By  them  it 
was  directed  against  the  policy  of  the  administration,  and  was  treated  as  a 
party  skirmish  ;  their  rival  chances  were  an  after  consideration.  But  the 
co-operation  of  Calhoun  and  his  handful  of  friends  was  based  upon  per- 
sonal motives  ;  he  was  called  upon  to  perform,  through  the  even  division 
of  the  Senate  upon  the  question,  caused  by  the  nicest  of  parliamentary 
engineering,  what  was  manifestly  an  agreeable  duty — casting  the  decisive 
vote.  "The  famous  Madame  Roland,"  says  Benton,  "when  mounting  the 
scaffold,  apostrophized  the  mock  statue  upon  it  with  this  exclamation : 
'Oh,  Liberty!  how  many  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name!'  After 
what  I  have  seen  during  my  thirty  years  of  inside  and  outside  views  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  I  feel  qualified  to  paraphrase  the  apostrophe, 
and  exclaim  :  '  Oh,  Politics  !  How  much  bamboozling  is  practiced  in  thy 
game  !  '  .  .  .  I  heard  Mr.  Calhoun  say  to  one  of  his  doubting  friends : 
*  It  will  kill  him,  sir,  kill  him  dead.  He  will  never  kick,  sir,  never  kick.' 
.  .  .  On  the  evening  of  the  day,  on  the  morning  of  which  all  the  Lon- 
don newspapers  heralded  the  rejection  of  the  American  minister,  there  was 
a  great  party  at  Prince  Talleyrand's — then  the  representative  at  the  British 
court  of  the  new  king  of  the  French,  Louis  Philippe.  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
always  master  of  himself  and  of  all  the  proprieties  of  his  position,  was 
there  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  received  distinguished  attentions 
and  complimentary  allusions."  During  the  few  months,  however,  of  this 
rather  unfortunate  mission,  John  received  some  valuable  and  uncommon 
experiences. 

They  had  arrived  in  England  at  about  the  time  William  the  Fourth 
mounted  the  throne.  And  while  the  court  of  that  elderly,  easy  and  wife- 
guided  monarch  was  not  as  resplendent  as  that  of  many  an  English  sovereign 
before,  it  was  in  the  days  of  Palmerston  and  Peel,  and  when  England  was 
enjoying  the  prestige  of  overthrowing  Napoleon  the  First.  Wellington 
was  one  of  the  sights  to  be  seen  ;  Brougham  and  Lyndhurst,  O'Connell 
and  Shiel  were  to  be  both  seen  and  heard.  Van  Buren  had  been  received 
with  uncommon  distinction,  but  not  with  more  cordiality  and  social  atten- 
tions  than  was  his  son,  for  John   combined  all  the   finish   of  his    father's 
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deportment  with  vastly  more  than  his  powers  of  conversation.  To  his 
latest  day  he  was  one  of  the  most  engaging  of  companions,  and  was  not 
more  fascinating  and  convivial  as  the  toast-master  of  a  political  dinner  than 
with  those  ladies  who  make  the  ball-room  a  paradise  and  the  social  circle  a 
duel-ground  of  wit.  And  he  was  not  forgotten  at  his  next  visit  to  Europe, 
six  years  later.  In  full  conformity  with  the  design  of  the  Jackson  element 
of  his  party,  Martin  Van  Buren  was  elected  successively  Vice-President 
and  President.  During  this  time  John's  social  opportunities  were  corre- 
spondingly enlarged,  and  the  hospitalities  of  the  White  House  have  never 
been  dispensed  with  more  dignity  and  grace — and  upon  occasion  with  more 
gusto — than  when  John  was  master  of  ceremonies.  But  in  1838  he  re- 
visited Europe,  and  met  with  a  reception  that  could  not  have  been  expected, 
even  by  the  son  of  a  President  unassisted  by  the  rarest  of  mental  and  social 
qualities.  He  was  present  at  the  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria,  witnessing 
those  gorgeous  ceremonies  in  which  the  presence  of  Marshal  Soult  figured 
scarcely  more  than  the  diamonds  of  Prince  Esterhazy,  and  spent  a  month 
as  the  guest  of  Lewis  Cass,  our  resident  minister  ;  and  the  rumor  was  that 
Her  Majesty,  then  at  the  susceptible  age  of  eighteen,  was  somewhat  more 
than  attracted  by  John's  prepossessing  charms.  Indeed,  whether  it  was 
due  to  that  rumored  circumstance  (an  easy  invention),  or  the  grace  of  his 
manner,  or  the  desire  of  his  enemies  to  produce  the  same  effect  that  is  now 
produced  by  the  phrase  "  British  gold,"  he  was  afterwards  known -by  the 
title  of  "  Prince  John."  During  this  visit  he  met  most  of  the  celebrities  of 
the  Continent,  was  dined  by  the  merchants  of  Belfast,  and  entertained  by 
the  Dutch  of  Holland,  returning  home  in  the  year  before  Martin  Van 
Buren  sustained  his  Waterloo  ;  for  impolitic  finance  and  factious  but  able 
opposition,  united  with  Harrison'  s  military  popularity  and  a  canvass  in 
which  log  cabins,  coon  skins  and  hard  cider  were  more  potent  than  argu- 
ment, retired  him  to  the  privacy  and  repose  of  Lindenwald  until  he  tran- 
siently emerged,  in  1848,  as  the  Free  Soil  candidate  of  the  Buffalo  Con- 
vention. 

Such  were  the  surroundings  and  experiences  of  John  Van  Buren's 
younger  days.  His  preparation  was  now  completed,  and  he  was  soon  to 
attain  leadership  in  one  of  the  most  spirited  factional  struggles  the  politics 
of  New  York  State  have  ever  known. 


Syracuse,  New  York. 
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To  appreciate  easily  the  proceedings  at  The  Baltimore  Convention,  the 
situation  must  be  understood. 

The  Federal  Government,  under  its  power  to  dispose  of  the  Territory, 
etc.,  causes  the  land  to  be  surveyed,  and  divided  into  plots.  It  establishes 
land-offices,  to  sell  and  to  give  evidences  of  title  under  its  laws.  It  com- 
missions a  Governor,  and,  under  its  authority,  a  Territorial  Legislature  is 
elected.  When  satisfied  that  the  population  is  sufficient,  it  authorizes,  or 
recognizes,  a  Convention  called  to  frame  a  Constitution.  Upon  that  Consti- 
tution it  admits  the  Territory  into  the  Union  as  a  State.  No  one,  there- 
fore, denied  that  the  Convention  which  framed  a  Constitution  could  settle 
therein  its  internal  policy  as  to  property  in  slaves.  Before  it  became  a  State, 
the  status  of  that  property  was  the  bone  of  contention.  The  Republican 
Party  held  that  the  words  "to  make  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations" 
for  the  disposal,  invested  the  Federal  Government  with  the  right  to  pro- 
hibit slavery  in  the  Territories.  This  position  the  Democratic  Party 
denied,  but  as  to  the  power  of  a  Territorial  Legislature  on  the  subject, 
Democrats  in  different  sections  of  the  Union  differed  widely.  A  majority 
of  them,  in  the  Free  States,  held  that  the  right  of  property  in  slaves  was  a 
subject  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Territorial  Legislature,  and  that  its 
action  thereon  was  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  authority.  This 
doctrine  was  known  as  non-intervention  and  popular  sovereignty. 

A  minority  of  them  in  the  Free  States,  and  nearly  all  in  the  Slave  States, 
held  that  non-intervention  was  practically  hostile  intervention,  because 
property  of  every  kind,  only  existing  by  convention,  and  only  continuing 
to  exist  by  the  protection  of  law,  the  abdication  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  the  duty  of  protecting  any  species  of  property  in  the  Territories 
was  equivalent  to  destroying  it ;  that  non-intervention  vested  in  a  Terri- 
torial Legislature  of  a  few  thousand  settlers  a  power  not'  possessed  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  therefore  not  communicable  by  it ;  a  power  only 
capable  of  being  exercised  by  three-fourths  of  the  States;  and  that  it  as- 
sumed in  addition  a  question  to  be  open,  which  was  closed  by  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Mr.  Douglas,  a  man  of  remarkable  energy  and  ability,  was  so  committed 
to  "non-intervention  at  all  hazards,"  that  he  could  not,  with  a  decent  regard 
to  consistency,  accept  a  nomination  upon  any  platform  which  conflicted 
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with  it.  His  following  could  have  nominated  him  at  Charleston  after  the 
secessions  by  rescinding  the  two  thirds  rule,  but  as  neither  the  platform 
nor  the  nomination  in  that  case  would  have  received  the  vote  of  a  single 
Southern  State,  he  would  have  been  a  sectional  candidate  upon  a  sectional 
platform  ;  therefore  the  Convention  was  adjourned  to  Baltimore,  in  the 
hope  that  some  if  not  all  the  Southern  States  would  sacrifice  constitutional 
belief  for  the  unity  of  the  party. 

At  the  assemblage  of  the  Convention,  the  President  directed  those 
States  present  at  the  adjournment  to  be  called.  They  being  reported  by 
the  Secretary  present,  he  called  the  body  to  order,  and  stated  the  busi- 
ness left  unfinished — the  resolutions  constituting  a  platform,  and  the  ul- 
terior question  of  adopting  the  majority  report  as  amended.  He  recalled 
the  fact  that  a  motion  to  proceed  to  a  ballot  for  nominations  had  been 
carried,  under  which  many  ballotings  had  been  taken  ;  then,  that  motion 
had  been  laid  on  the  table,  and  a  motion  to  adjourn  had  been  carried,  with 
a  recommendation  to  the  several  States  to  supply  vacancies  in  their  dele- 
gations; the  construction  of  which  language,  and  the  scope  of  its  appli- 
cation, the  Convention,  not  the  chair,  must  determine.  The  chair  had 
received  communications  purporting  to  be  the  credentials  of  delegations 
from  certain  States ;  they  would  be  submitted  to  the  Convention,  the 
chair  having  no  authority  to  canvass  credentials.  The  President  then 
briefly  urged  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  as  the  issue,  in  the  political  contest  about  to  be  waged,  was  victory 
or  defeat  for  the  Constitution. 

The  first  question  to  be  settled  was  the  meaning  of  vacancies.  The 
chair  decided  that  it  had  neither  the  power  to  deride  whether  there  were 
or  were  not  vacancies,  nor  the  right  to  make  a  suggestion  to  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  subject.  The  question  was  settled  by  the  adoption  of  a  reso- 
lution offered  by  Mr.  Church  (New  York),  "  That  the  credentials  of  all  per- 
sons claiming  seats  in  this  Convention,  made  vacant  by  the  secession  of 
delegates  at  Charleston,  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Credentials,  and 
said  committee  is  instructed,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  examine  and  report 
the  names  of  persons  entitled  to  such  seats."  By  unanimous"  consent,  the 
claims  of  contesting  delegates  to  seats  in  the  sitting  delegations  were  re- 
ferred to  the  same  committee. 

The  majority  of  the  committee  reported  that  the  seats  of  the  original 
delegations  from  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Florida  had 
become  vacant  ;  that  those  from  Georgia,  Arkansas,  and  Delaware  had  be- 
come partially  so.  That  from  Florida,  none  appeared  with  credentials  ; 
that  from   Mississippi    and  Texas  there  were  delegations  whose  claim   to 
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seats  was  not  contested  ;  that  there  were  two  delegations  from  Arkansas, 
one  of  three,  one  of  six,  claiming  the  three  vacant  seats,  which  should  be 
admitted,  the  six  to  cast  two  of  the  votes,  the  three,  one;  but  if  either 
should  neglect  to  take  their  seats  or  cast  their  votes,  the  other  should  cast 
the  three  votes. 

That  the  delegation  from  Louisiana  (the  Soule)  be  admitted. 

That  the  delegation  from  Alabama  (the  Forsyth)  be  admitted. 

That  the  delegation  from  Texas  be  admitted. 

That  the  delegation  from  Georgia,  of  which  H.  L.  Beming  is  chairman, 
be  admitted,  with  power  to  cast  half  the  vote  of  the  State;  that  the  delega- 
tion of  which  Colonel  Gardner  is  chairman  be  admitted,  with  power  to 
cast  half  the  vote  of  the  State ;  and  if  either  of  the  delegations  neglected 
or  refused  to  cast  the  vote  as  above  indicated,  that  the  ten  delegates  pres- 
ent may  cast  the  whole  vote  of  the  State  ;  that  James  A.  Bayard  and 
William  G.  Whitely  are  entitled  to  seats  from  the  County  of  New  Castle, 
Delaware. 

That  R.  L.  Chaffee,  who  (as  substitute  for  B.  F.  Hallett)  was  admitted 
at  Charleston,  is  entitled  to  a  seat,  and  said  Hallett,  who  has  assumed  said 
seat,  is  not. 

That  John  O.  Fallon,  Jr.  (as  substitute  for  Gardy),  duly  admitted  at 
Charleston  as  a  delegate  from  the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Mis- 
souri, is  entitled  to  a  seat. 

A  minority  report  gave  seats  to  Hallett  of  Massachusetts,  to  Gardy  of 
Missouri,  and  to  Bayard  and  Whitely  as  delegates  from  Delaware.  It  held 
that  the  original  delegations  from  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
and  Texas  were  entitled  to  seats;  as  to  Mississippi,  agreeing  with  the 
majority.  It  advised  that  the  delegation  from  Florida  to  Charleston  be 
invited  to  take  seats  and  cast  the  vote  of  Florida.  Its  reasoning  was,  that 
"vacancies  in  a  delegation''  meant  and  was  intended  to  mean  vacancies, 
not  new  delegations ;  that  the  original  delegations  continued  such,  until 
the  power  which  conferred  withdrew  their  function  ;  but  if  otherwise,  a 
new  delegation  must  be  commissioned  by  the  same  authority  which  com- 
missioned the  old.  "  The  right  of  persons  to  seats  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  fact  that  they  were  appointed  according  to  its  usages  by  the  con- 
stituency they  claim  to  represent  ;  wanting  those  essential  prerequisites, 
they  are  not  entitled  to  seats,  even  if  there  are  no  contestants ;  with 
them,  they  are  entitled  to  seats,  if  there  are  contestants."  The  facts  which 
the  report  stated  as  the  basis  of  its  conclusions  are  : 

In  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Mississippi,  the  Democratic  Executive  Com- 
mittees had  called  Conventions  of  the  party,  by  which  the  course  of  their 
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delegations  had  been  approved,  and  they  were  accredited  to  Baltimore. 
In  Louisiana  the  old  Convention  was  re-assembled,  a  new  Convention  not 
being  possible  ;  in  that,  the  course  of  its  delegation  was  approved,  and  it  was 
accredited  to  Baltimore.  In  Texas,  time  not  permitting  the  assemblage 
of  its  Democracy  in  Convention,  its  Executive  Committee  accredited  the 
delegation  to  Baltimore.  In  Delaware,  under  the  rules  of  the  party,  the 
old  Convention  reassembled  and  acted. 

The  majority  report,  except  as  to  the  Georgia  delegation,  was  adopted. 
Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Church  (New  York),  the  old  delegation  was  de- 
clared entitled  to  seats.  The  chair  thereupon  directed  tickets  to  be  issued 
to  the  admitted  delegates.  Russell  (Virginia)  then  announced,  by  the 
instructions  of  a  large  majority  of  the  delegation,  that  they  could  no  longer 
participate  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Convention,  having  in  their  judg- 
ment exhausted  all  honorable  efforts  to  avert  that  necessity,  and  having 
arrived  at  that  conclusion  after  long,  mature,  and  anxious  consideration. 

Lauder  (North  Carolina)  had  the  painful  duty  imposed  on  him  to  an- 
nounce that  a  very  large  majority  of  the  delegation  of  North  Carolina  were 
compelled  to  retire  from  the  Convention.  The  recent  vote  had  satisfied 
them  that  the  Northern  Democracy  was  no  longer  willing  to  attribute  to 
the  South  equality  in  the  Union. 

Ewing  (Tennessee)  stated  that  the  Tennessee  delegation  had  exhibited, 
as  far  as  they  knew  how,  an  anxious  desire  to  harmonize  the  Convention, 
but,  upon  the  result  that  day  obtained,  twenty  of  its  members  would  have 
to  retire.     Four  would  remain. 

Stevens  (Oregon):  "  By  the  action  to-day  delegations  as  much  entitled 
to  seats  as  our  own  have  been  excluded.  For  this  injustice  to  and  ignor- 
ing of  the  weaker  States,  the  delegation  from  Oregon  will  take  no  fur- 
ther part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Convention." 

Ten  of  the  delegation  from  Kentucky  deemed  it  inconsistent  with  duty 
to  themselves  and  to  their  constituents  to  participate  further  in  the  delib- 
erations of  the  Convention.  Five,  "  without  intending  to  vacate  our 
seats,  and  with  the  intention  of  co-operating  with  the  Convention,  if  its 
unity  and  harmony  be  restored  by  any  future  event,  will  not  in  the  mean- 
time participate  in  its  deliberations,  nor  hold  ourselves  or  our  constit- 
uents bound  by  its  action." 

Two  delegates  from  Missouri  then  retired  from  the  Convention.  A 
vote  upon  the  resolution  to  proceed  to  nominate  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency and  Vice-Presidency  being  in  order,  the  chair  addressed  the  Con- 
vention : 

"  The  delegations  of  a  majority  of  the  States  of  this  Union  have,  either 
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in  whole  or  in  part,  in  one  form  or  another,  ceased  to  participate  in  the 
deliberations  of  this  body.  I  deem  it  due  to  myself,  and  to  the  members 
of  the  Convention,  as  to  whom  my  action  would  no  longer  represent  the 
will  of  a  majority  of  the  Convention,  to  resign  my  office,  take  my  seat 
as  one  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation,  and  abide  its  determination  upon 
the  future  action  of  the  Convention."  The  admission  of  bogus  delegations 
was  the  cause  of  these  withdrawals. 

David  Tod  (Ohio)  assumed  the  chair,  and  stated  that  if  there  were  no 
privileged  questions  intervening,  the  Secretary  would  proceed  with  the 
call  of  the  States. 

Mr.  Butler  attempted  to  address  the  chair  to  present  a  protest,  and 
asked  the  same  respectful  hearing  for  Massachusetts  which  had  been  given 
to  everybody  else.  Objection  being  made,  he  was  compelled  to  be  silent 
until  Massachusetts  was  called.  He  then,  under  instructions  from  the 
majority  of  the  delegation,  presented  a  protest  against  the  action  of  the 
Convention  in  excluding  Mr.  Hallett.  He  also  announced  that  part  of  the 
Massachusetts  delegation  would  no  longer  participate  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  Convention.     The  members  whom  he  spoke  of  thereupon  retired. 

Two  ballotings  were  had;  in  the  latter  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  and 
a  half  votes  were  cast,  of  which  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  and  a  half 
were  for  Douglas,  who  was  thereupon,  by  unanimous  resolution,  declared 
the  regular  nominee  of  the  Democratic  Party.  Benjamin  Fitzpatrick 
received  the  nomination  as  Vice-President.  He  declined,  and  the  nomina- 
tion was  then  tendered  by  the  National  Democratic  Committee  to  Her- 
schel  V.  Johnson  (Georgia),  who  accepted. 

After  the  nomination,  the  Convention,  w:th  but  one  or  two  dissenting 
voices,  Resolved, 

"  That  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  interpretation  of  the  Cincinnati 
Platform,  that,  during  the  existence  of  the  Territorial  governments,  the 
measure  of  restriction,  whatever  it  may  be,  imposed  by  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution on  the  power  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  over  the  subject  of  the 
domestic  relations,  as  the  same  has  been,  or  shall  hereafter  be,  finally 
determined  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  should  be 
respected  by  all  good  citizens  and  enforced  with  promptness  and  fidelity 
by  every  branch  of  the  general  government." 

If  this  resolution  was  meant  to  embody  the  resolution  to  the  same 
apparent  effect,  rejected  at  Charleston,  it  would  seem  wiser  to  have  adopted 
it  there;  where  it  might  have  averted  a  secession.  If  its  ambiguity  in  the 
words  "  domestic  relations  "  was  meant  "  to  keep  the  promise  to  the  ear 
and  break  it  to  the  hope,"  the  attempt  at  a  trap  for  voters  was  not  success- 
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ful.  It  nowhere  appears  in  the  record  of  the  Baltimore  Convention  that 
the  unfinished  business,  stated  by  the  chair  after  its  organization,  was 
considered;  if  so,  and  any  action  was  needed  to  establish  a  platform,  none 
existed. 

The  temper  of  the  Free  State  delegations  cannot  be  misunderstood  or 
misrepresented,  for  it  found  expression.  "Admit  that  we  are  wrong,"  said 
Church,  "we  have  the  right  to  be  wrong.  The  right  to  be  wrong  may  be 
inseparable  from  any  political  relation  between  communities  or  individ- 
uals, but  the  English  race  has  always  been  impatient  of  the  claim." 

One  lesson  taught  by  the  history  of  the  Charleston  Convention  is,  that 
a  rule  of  voting  in  such  a  body  should  be  uniform — the  individual  vote,  or 
the  vote  by  delegations.  Either  is  fair,  though  the  former  seems  more 
commendable,  but  no  other  rule  is  fair.  Another  is  the  necessity  in  pub- 
lic, as  in  private  affairs,  of  avoiding  the  use  of  terms  necessarily  ambigu- 
ous. The  word  "  people,"  in  the  Territorial  dispute,  was  the  source  of 
untold  woes.  Men  could  and  would  construe  it  by  their  desires  There- 
fore, if  an  umpire  was  rejected,  they  must  quarrel.  To  the  construction  of 
language  the  majority  principle  is  not  applicable.  Six  men  have  no  more 
natural  right  to  govern  five  men  than  five  to  govern  six.  If  the  eleven 
agree  that  upon  any  subjects  the  will  of  six  shall  control  that  of  five,  to 
such  extent  the  majority  has  the  right  of  sway  and  the  minority  the  duty 
of  obedience.  But  if  there  is  a  dispute  as  to  what  they  had  agreed  on, 
the  right  derived  from  agreement  no  longer  exists.  They  then  stand  as 
before  the  compact,  and  must  find  an  umpire,  separate,  or  fight. 
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ANCESTRY  OF  THE  BAYARDS 

Editor  of  Magazine  of  American  History  : 

The  "  Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State,"  by  "Arthur  Richmond,"  that  appeared 
in  The  North  American  Review,  No.  CCCL.  (January,  1886),  contains  the  following 
paragraph  relating  to  the  family  represented  by  the  "  prominent  person  "  addressed  : 

"Whether  your  ancestor  Bayard,  the  estimable  Huguenot  preacher,  who  fled 
from  France  into  the  Netherlands,  and  there  married  a  sister  of  Petrus  Stuyvesant, 
was  by  birth  even  a  Frenchman  is  open  to  doubt.  Certain  records  in  the  story  of 
the  persecutions  which  attended  the  attempt  of  Louis  XIV.  to  fulfill  those  obliga- 
tions to  '  extirpate  heresy '  which  he  assumed  by  his  marriage  contract  with  his 
Austrian  wife,  led  to  the  belief  that,  like  many  other  Calvinist  pastors  in  France, 
Domine  Bayard,  as  the  Hollanders  called  him,  was  really  a  Scotchman,  a  country- 
man of  John  Knox,  and  that  his  true  name  was  Baird." 

Upon  a  first  reading  of  this  paragraph,  one  might  be  moved  to  ask  where  the 
records  that  give  ground  for  this  hypothesis  are  to  be  found.  But  closer  attention 
will  remove  any  disposition  to  inquire  further  of  a  writer  who  deals  after  such  an 
extraordinary  fashion  with  some  of  the  most  familiar  facts  of  history.  Louis  XIV. 
and  his  Austrian  wife !  Shades  of  Maria  Theresa  and  Mme.  de  Maintenon  ! 
Doubtless  "  Arthur "  was  thinking  of  Louis  XIII.  But  the  persecution  which 
drove  the  Huguenot  pastor  Nicholas  Bayard  to  Holland,  where  his  name  is  found 
on  the  roll  of  the  Walloon  clergy,  in  1580,  occurred  more  than  twenty  years  before 
Louis  XIII.  was  born  ! 

Seriously,  there  is  no  reason  known  to  those  who  have  looked  into  this  subject 
for  entertaining  a  doubt  as  to  the  French  origin  of  the  Bayards.  "  Arthur  Rich- 
mond," if  he  had  chosen  to  consult  the  French  biographical  dictionary  La  France 
Protestante,  would  have  found  that  there  were  Protestant  families  of  this  name  in 
the  provinces  of  Champagne,  and  Languedoc,  and  Flanders,  from  any  one  of  which 
the  American  branch  may  have  sprung.  The  Scottish  derivation  of  the  name  and 
origin  of  the  family  are  pure  inventions  of  a  writer  who  deals  as  unscrupulously 
with  genealogy  as  with  history. 


A  CRITICAL  INQUIRY  ABOUT  SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH 

Editor  of  Magazine  of  American  History  : 

About  fifty-three  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  student  at  Yale  College,  it  was  as- 
serted that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  came  to  this  country  with  an  exploring  expedition, 
which  he  fitted  out  for  settling  a  colony  in  Carolina.     A  discussion  ensued,  and 
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with  such  evidence  as  was  then  obtainable,  I  showed  in  one  of  the  city  papers  that 
this  statement  was  incorrect. 

I  have  not  seen  it  repeated  in  print  from  that  time  till  now — though  I  have 
often  heard  it  in  conversation — and  very  recently  by  a  distinguished  lecturer  on 
the  history  of  the  United  States. 

Very  curiously  this  error  is  now  revived,  and  in  New  Haven,  by  an  eminent 
historical  writer  in  a  book  entitled  Outlines  of  Universal  History.  On  p.  42,  we 
read,  "Walter  Raleigh,  on  his  voyage  to  America  in  1584,  visited  Roanoke  Island, 
and  named  the  whole  country  between  the  French  and  Spanish  possessions  '  Vir- 
ginia,' in  honor  of  the  Virgin  Queen  Elizabeth." 

In  recurring  to  the  records  we  find  that  Raleigh  in  1583  fitted  out  a  ship  of 
200  tons  costing  ^"1,000  (S.  R.  Gardiner,  Encyclo.  Brit.,  ^2,000),  called  The 
Raleigh — the  largest  in  a  fleet  of  five  vessels — under  the  command  of  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert — for  America.  This  ship  became  disabled  in  two  days,  and 
returned  to  England.  Doyle  {English  Colonies  in  America,  p.  48)  says  :  "  The 
Raleigh  deserted  on  the  plea  that  the  captain  and  crew  were  sick."  It  has  been 
intimated  that  Raleigh  was  on  board — but  of  course  he  did  not  come  to  America. 
The  sad  fate  of  this  fleet  and  its  commander  is  well  known. 

In  1584  Raleigh,  with  a  new  patent  (Doyle,  pp.  56,  57),  sent  out  two  ships  under 
Captains  Barlow  and  Amidas,  wrho  landed  at  Roanoke  in  July,  took  formal  pos- 
session, and  were  at  home  in  September.  Edwards  E.  {Life  of  Raleigh,  p.  86), 
gives  the  same  account,  and  (p.  87)  quotes  from  Stracheys  Travels  into  Vir- 
ginia. "  At  length,  with  much  knowledge  of  the  country  and  some  commodities 
from  the  salvadges  obtained — as  chamois,  buffalo  &  deer  skins,  &  a  bracelet  of 
pearls  as  big  as  peas — brought  home  to  be  delivered  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh — the  dis- 
coverers returned  in  the  midst  of  September.  The  Lord  proprietary  of  the  new 
lands  obtained  the  Queen's  permission  to  call  that  part  of  them  which  his  officers' 
report  induced  him  first  to  colonize  by  the  name"  of  Virginia  in  her  honor." 
Raleigh  sent  out  other  expeditions,  but  no  writers  of  the  time  nor  recent  students 
of  history,  as  Edwards  and  Doyle,  English  Colonies  in  America  and  History  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  a  text-book  at  Yale,  assert  that  he  came  to  this  country. 
The  two  most  recent  writers,  S.  R.  Gardiner  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  and 
W.  W.  Henry  in  Winsor's  History  of  America,  Vol.  III.,  agree  with  the  others. 
It  is  related  that  when  returning  from  Guiana  in  1595,  at  Trinidad,  he  very  much 
desired  to  come  here  ;  the  winds  prevented,  and  he  went  home  without  the  sight. 

We  may  safely  fall  back  on  the  testimony  of  a  contemporary  who  holds  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  early  history  of  Virginia.  Captain  John  Smith  says  :  "  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  a  noble  gentleman,  then  in  great  esteem  undertook  to  discover  to 
the  southward.  And  though  his  occasions  &  other  imployments  were  such,  he 
could  not  goe  himselfe,  yet  he  procured  her  Majestie's  Letters  Patents,  &  perswaded 
worthy  Knights  and  Gentlemen  to  adventure  with  him  to  find  a  place  fit  for  a  plan- 
tation."    So  William  Byrd  in  the   Westover  MSS.,  The  Dividing  Line  1728,  Peters- 
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burgh,  1841,  writes  of  Raleigh  :  "Whether  that  Gentleman  ever  made  a  voyage 
thither  himself  is  uncertain — because  those  who  have  favoured  the  public  with  an 
account  of  his  life  mention  nothitig  of  it."  The  author  first  quoted,  Professor  Fisher, 
in  the  introduction  to  his  work  (p.  7),  says  :  "  Historical  scholars  are  much  more 
exacting  as  regards  evidence  than  was  formerly  the  case.  The  criticism  of  what 
purports  to  be  fact  is  more  searching."  These  scholars  will  await  with  deep  interest 
the  presentation  by  him  of  the  evidence  that  shall  rebut  all  the  negative  testimony, 
and  establish  the  fact  that  in  1584  Raleigh  visited  this  country.  Roanoke 


THE    STATUE    OF    LIBERTY— HARVARD  COLLEGE  ANNIVERSARY 

Within  a  few  weeks  two  events  of  historic  significance  have  engaged  public 
attention.  With  imposing  ceremonies  the  gigantic  Bartholdi  statue  on  Bedlow's 
Island  has  proclaimed  its  completion  to  the  world.  On  the  28th  of  October,  1886, 
New  York  city  was  in  holiday  attire,  and  a  monster  procession  paraded  from  Fifth 
Avenue  to  the  Battery,  witnessed  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  enthusiastic  specta- 
tors along  the  route.  The  naval  procession  numbered  several  hundred  vessels, 
large  and  small,  and  had  the  day  been  clear  the  marine  display  would  have 
been  one  of  the  finest  ever  witnessed  in  New  York  harbor.  Unfortunately  for  all, 
an  unwelcome  mist  and  drizzling  rain  prevailed.  The  gift  of  France  was  unveiled 
in  the  presence  of  the  French  delegation,  the  President  of  the  .  United  States 
and  his  Cabinet,  and  a  concourse  of  distinguished  guests  ;  and  amid  a  deafening 
roar  of  artillery  on  every  side.  It  was  an  impressive  scene,  and  the  graceful  elo- 
quence it  inspired  was  never  excelled.  The  Honorable  Chauncey  M.  Depew  said  : 
"  The  friendship  of  individuals,  their  unselfish  devotion  to  each  other,  their  willing- 
ness to  die  in  each  other's  stead,  are  the  most  tender  and  touching  of  human  rec- 
ords ;  they  are  the  inspiration  of  youth  and  the  solace  of  age  ;  but  nothing  human 
is  so  beautiful  and  sublime  as  two  great  peoples,  of  alien  race  and  language,  trans- 
mitting down  the  ages  a  love  begotten  in  gratitude,  and  strengthening  as  they  in- 
crease in  power  and  assimilate  in  their  institutions  and  liberties.  The  French 
alliance  which  enabled  us  to  win  our  independence  is  the  romance  of  history.  It 
overcame  improbabilites  impossible  in  fiction,  and  its  results  surpass  the  dreams  of 
imagination."  The  Honorable  William  M.  Evarts  closed  his  brilliant  address  with 
the  following  :  "  To-day,  in  the  name  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
have  completed  the  pedestal,  and  raised  thereon  the  statue,  and  of  the  voluntary 
committee  who  have  executed  the  will  of  their  fellow-citizens,  I  declare,  in  your 
presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  these  distinguished  guests  from  France,  and  of 
this  august  assemblage  of  the  honorable  and  honored  men  of  our  land,  and  of  this 
countless  multitude,  that  this  pedestal,  and  the  united  work  of  the  two  republics, 
is  completed,  and  surrendered  to  the  care  and  keeping  of  the  government  and  the 
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people  of  the  United  States."  To  this  President  Cleveland  responded:  "The 
people  of  the  United  States  accept  from  their  brethren  of  the  French  Republic, 
with  gratitude,  this  grand  and  imposing  work  of  art  here  dedicated.  It  is  a  token 
of  the  gratitude  and  appreciation  of  France,  assuring  us  that  in  our  efforts  to 
commend  to  the  world  a  government  by  a  free  people,  we  have  a  steadfast  ally, 
and  can  demonstrate  the  kinship  of  republics.  We  are  not  met  to  bow  before  a 
severe  and  warlike  god,  but  to  honor  our  own  peaceful  deity,  keeping  watch  and 
ward  before  the  gates  of  America.  Instead  of  grasping  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter 
Tonans,  she  holds  aloft  a  light  to  illumine  the  way  to  man's  enfranchisement — to 
the  home  of  Liberty.  And  here  it  is  that  Liberty  has  her  altars,  and  their  fires 
will  be  kept  alive  by  willing  votaries.  Her  light  will  gleam  as  a  beacon  to  our 
sister  peoples  of  the  East,  and  shall  penetrate  the  darkness  of  man's  oppression, 
until  Liberty  shall,  in  truth,  enlighten  the  world." 

Harvard  College,  the  oldest  institution  of  the  kind  on  this  continent,  a  few  days 
later  celebrated  her  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  birthday,  in  a  series  of  exercises  cov- 
ering four  days,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  memorable  8th  of  November, 
1886.  Gathered  upon  the  platform  on  that  occasion  were  the  distinguished  leaders 
in  literature,  science,  theology,  and  public  life  ;  white-haired  men  whose  intellectual 
labors  have  done  so  much  for  American  scholarship,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  Cabinet.  James  Russell  Lowell,  whose  oration  was  the 
great  literary  feature  of  the  day,  said  of  the  college  :  "  Surely  never  were  the 
bases  of  such  a  structure  as  this  has  become,  and  was  meant  to  be,  laid  by  a  com- 
munity of  men  so  poor,  in  circumstances  so  unprecedented,  and  under  what  seemed 
such  sullen  and  averted  stars.  The  colony  was  in  danger  of  an  Indian  war,  was  in 
the  throes  of  that  Antinomian  controversy  which  threatened  its  very  existence,  yet 
the  leaders  of  opinion  on  both  sides  were  united  in  the  resolve  that  sound  learning 
and  an  educated  clergy  should  never  cease  from  among  them  or  their  descendants 
in  the  commonwealth  they  were  building  up."  Thefe  were  numerous  scholarly 
addresses  from  gentlemen  of  the  highest  eminence.  The  poem  by  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  was  one  of  his  finest  efforts.  The  President  of  the  natibn  addressed  the 
vast  assemblage,  saying  :  "  The  splendid  destiny  which  awaits  a  patriotic  effort  in 
behalf  of  our  country  will  be  sooner  reached,  if  the  best  of  our  thinkers  and  edu- 
cated men  shall  deem  it  a  solemn  duty  to  citizenship  to  actively  and  practically 
engage  in  political  affairs,  and  if  the  force  and  power  of  their  thought  and  learning 
shall  be,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  acknowledged  in  party  management.  If  I  am  to 
speak  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  I  desire  to  mention  as  the  most  pleas- 
ant and  characteristic  feature  of  our  system  of  government,  the  nearness  of  the 
people  to  their  President  and  other  high  officials.  A  close  view  afforded  our  cit- 
izens of  the  acts  and  conduct  of  those  to  whom  they  have  intrusted  their  interests, 
serves  as  a  regulator  and  check  upon  temptation  and  pressure  in  office,  and  is  a 
constant  reminder  that  diligence  and  faithfulness  are  the  measure  of  public  duty ; 
and  such  a  relation  between  President  and  people  ought  to  leave  but  little  room 
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in  popular  judgment  and  conscience  for  unjust  and  false  accusations,  and  for  ma- 
licious slanders  invented  for  the  purpose  of  undermining  the  people's  trust  and 
confidence  in  the  administration  of  their  government.  No  public  officer  should 
desire  to  check  the  utmost  freedom  of  criticism  as  to  all  official  acts,  but  every 
right-thinking  man  must  concede  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  should 
not  be  put  beyond  the  protection  which  American  love  of  fair  play  and  decency 
accords  to  every  American  citizen.  This  trait  of  our  national  character  would  not 
encourage,  if  their  extent  and  tendency  were  fully  appreciated,  the  silly,  mean  and 
cowardly,  lies  that  every  day  are  found  in  the  columns  of  certain  newspapers, 
which  violate  every  instinct  of  American  manliness,  and  in  ghoulish  glee  desecrate 
every  sacred  relation  of  private  life.  There  is  nothing  in  the  highest  office  that  the 
American  people  can  confer  which  necessarily  makes  their  President  altogether 
selfish,  scheming,  and  untrustworthy.  On  the  contrary,  the  solemn  duties  which 
confront  him  tend  to  a  sober  sense  of  responsibility.  The  trust  of  the  American 
people,  and  an  appreciation  of  th.eir  mission  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  should 
make  him  a  patriotic  man,  and  the  tales  of  distress  which  reach  him  from  the  hum- 
ble and  lowly  and  needy  and  afflicted  in  every  corner  of  the  land  cannot  fail  to 
quicken  within  him  every  kind  impulse  and  tender  sensibility." 

Vol.  XVII.— No.  i.—  6 
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An  unofficial  letter  from  Ex- Postmaster  General  Cave  Johnson  to  Postmaster  General 

Horatio  King,  in  1861. 

Private.  Clarksville,  16th  Feb'y,  1861. 

Horatio  King,  Esq. 
P.  M.  Gen1 

Dear  Sir, 

It  is  understood  that  the  P.  O.  at  Nashville  will  be  vacated 
before  the  incoming  of  the  new  Admn  and  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  have  some 
one  appointed  of  our  political  opponents  by  way  of  forestalling  others  who  might 
be  willing  to  take  it  and  prevent  or  control  to  some  extent  the  choice  of  the  incom- 
ing administration  and  very  possibly  put  it  in  the  hands  of  a  disunionist.  I  am 
sorry  to  inform  you  that  our  present  P.  M.  belongs  to  that  class  and  it  is  rumored 
will  resign.  If  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  present  Admn  to  act,  I  hope  you  will 
guard  agf  the  appointment  of  a  secessionist. — I  have  written  a  letter  to-day  in  behalf 
of  Jas  Nichol,  which  will  be  forwarded  to  you  and  which  you  will  of  course  lay  be- 
fore the  Pres.  if  he  shall  act  before  his  time  is  out,  or  before  your  successor,  should 
the  incoming  Adm11  be  unwise  enough  to  remove  you.* 

I  remain  truly 

Your  friend, 

C.  Johnson. 

[*  Mr.  King  resigned  with  the  other  members  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  Cabinet. — Editor.] 
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The  town  of  pownall,  Vermont — 
Editor  Magazine  of  American  History  ; 
The  sketch  of  Governor  Pownall,  in 
your  November  number,  is  one  of  thrill- 
ing interest  upon  a  somewhat  dark  period 
of  American  history.  It  may  be  worthy 
of  note  that  in  Pownall,  the  south-west 
town  of  Vermont,  the  only  town  that 
bears  that  name,  two  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  elected  upon  the  same 
ticket,  have  been  teachers  in  the  public 
school — James  A.  Garfield  and  Chester 
A.  Arthur.  Both  were  struggling  young 
men,  earning  money  to  aid  in  completing 
their  education  ;  Garfield  a  student  of 
Williams  College,  and  Arthur  of  Union. 
Perhaps  this  note  may  add  a  little  in- 
terest to  the  worthy  name  of  Pownall. 
G.  W.  Reynolds 

Clinton,  Massachusetts. 


James  fenimore  cooper — A  recent 
catalogue,  issued  by  Frederick  Barker,  of 
London,  offers  for  sale  a  very  interest- 
ing autograph  letter  written  by  Cooper, 
the  novelist,  to  Samuel  Carter  Hall,  evi- 
dently in  response  to  a  request  for  mate- 
rial for  a  biographical  sketch.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  manuscript  is 
worthy  of  preservation  for  its  valuable 
family  history  : 

"  My  family  settled  in  America  in  the 
year  1679.  It  came  from  Buckingham 
in  England,  and  for  a  century  it  dwelt 
in  the  county  of  Bucks  in  Pennsylvania. 
It  then,  or  rather  my  branch  of  it,  became 
established  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
My  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Richard 
Fenimore,  of  Burlington  County,  New 
Jersey.  I  was  born,  1789,  at  Burlington, 
on    the    Delaware,  but    was    carried    to 


Cooperstown,  Otsego  County,  New  York. 
I  was  sent  to  various  grammar  schools, 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve, 
and  at  thirteen  I  was  admitted  to  Yale 
College,  New  Haven  ;  here  I  remained 
three  years,  and  then  I  went  to  sea.  My 
father  died  in  1809.  I  married  the 
second  daughter  of  John  Peter  De  Lan- 
cey,  of  Westchester  County,  New  York. 
On  my  marriage  I  quitted  the  navy. 
From  this  time,  until  I  came  to  Europe, 
I  resided  either  at  Cooperstown  or  in 
Westchester  County,  or  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  My  first  book  was  published 
in  182 1,  since  which  time  a  tale  has  ap- 
peared annually.  I  was  appointed  Con- 
sul at  Lyons,  but  merely  to  protect  my 
papers,  etc.,  never  having  visited  Lyons. 
This  nominal  post  I  resigned  on  quitting 
Switzerland  in  1825.  In  1826  I  came 
to  Europe  as  a  traveler,  and  with  a 
view  of  improving  my  health,  which  had 
been  much  injured  by  a  violent  fever  in 
1824.  I  am  much  better,  thank  God, 
and  begin  to  think  of  returning  home. 
Can  I  say  more  ?  I  have  continued  to 
write  and  have  already  printed  in  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Florence,  and  Dresden.  The 
Pioneer  contains  a  pretty  faithful  de- 
scription of  Cooperstown  in  its  infancy, 
and  as  I  knew  it  when  a  child.  It  is 
now  much  altered,  of  course.  If  these 
little  and  trifling  facts  can  be  of  any  use  to 
you,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  communi- 
cating them  ;  my  life  cannot  have  much 
interest  for  the  public."   Petersfield 


Motto  of  north  Carolina — The 
following  is  the  purport  of  a  communica- 
tion received  by  General  C.  W.  Darling, 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Oneida 
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Historical  Society,  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  in  answer 
to  a  letter  of  inquiry  asking  why  that 
State  had  no  motto  to  represent  an  im- 
portant idea.     Reasons  :  First,  that  it  is 


a  North  Carolina  habit  to  illustrate  her 
ideas  by  action  rather  than  by  words  ; 
second,  that  the  use  of  such  mottoes 
does  not  accord  with  her  ideas  of  the 
purest  heraldic  taste.  Utica 


QUERIES 


Local  history — Is  there  in  print 
any  reliable  history  of  the  settlement  of 
North  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island  ? 

Was  its  origin  by  the  coming  of  the 
brothers  of  Roger  Williams  from  Rhode 
Island  :  and  what  date,  their  names,  and 
were  they  Baptists  ? 

Who  were  the  parents  of  Tristram 
Dodge,  of  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island,  who 
died  there  about  1763  ? 

Is  there  any  history  of  the  Baptist 
early  settlers  of  Long  Island  ?       R.  D. 


Ice  -  cream — Was  ice  -  cream  used 
in  America  during  the  Revolutionary 
War  ?  Manitoba 

November  25,  1886. 


Descendants  of  anneke  jans  and 
elias  day — Were  Anneke  Jans  and 
her  uncle,  Woolfert  Webber,  descended 
from  Prince  William  the  Silent,  and  if 
so,  what  are  the  connecting  links  ? 

Can  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Magazine 
put  me  in  the  way  of  getting  information 
concerning  the  descendants  of  Elias  Day, 
who  was  living  in  New  York  in  1811? 
He  married  a  Comingo,  or  Comingose, 
and  had  a  son,  Henry,  who  married  a 
daughter  of  one  of  the  Terhunes  of 
Hackensack,  and  three  other  sons, 
Henry,  Abraham,  and  Jacob,  and  a 
daughter,  who  all  married. 

N.  B.  C.  Comingo 
141  Flavel  Street,  E.  E.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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Florida  [xvi.  499] — A  writer  in 
your  Magazine  refers  to  the  uncertainty 
of  the  name  of  the  day  on  which  Florida 
was  discovered,  and  from  what  it  took 
its  name.  He  refers  to  several  English 
writers  who  have  not  been  able  to  agree 
as  to  the  day.  This  is  easier  to  decide 
than  the  year  itself.  In  an  old  Spanish 
book  called,  La  Florida  del  Inca.  His- 
toria  del  Adelantado  Hernando  de  Soto, 
Governador,  y  Capitan  General  del  Reino 
de  la  Florida,  published  in  Madrid  in 
1723,  at  page  3,  the  author  speaks  of 
Ponce  de  Leon  as  having  been  the  first 
Spaniard  to  discover  Florida,  while  he 
was  in  search  of  an  island  on  which  he 


was  told  there  was  a  spring  for  making 
old  men  young  again  ("  que  remocaba  a 
los  viejos  ").  Then  he  says  :  "  For  ser 
dia  de  Fasqua  de  Resurrecion  qua?ido  la 
vio,  la  llanid  Florida."  Because  it  was 
Easter  day  (" pasqua  de  Resurrecion  "). 
When  he  saw  it  he  called  it  Florida.  If 
it  had  been  Falm  Sunday  he  would  have 
said,  "  F>omingo  de  F  almas"  And  Palm 
Sunday  being  in  Lent  (Cuaresma),  he 
would  not  have  said  Fasqua,  because 
pascua,  the  modern  spelling,  means  any 
festival  of  the  Church  of  three  days'  du- 
ration, and  in  Lent  there  is  no  festival. 
They  say  pascua  de  resurreccion  for 
Easter,  pascua  de  navidad  for  Christmas. 
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Now  comes  a  fresh  disagreement;  con- 
tinuing from  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega's 
Historia.  He  says  :  "  y  fue  de  mil  y 
quinientos  y  trece  " — it  was  the  year  15 13  ; 
"  Que  segun  los  computistes  se  celebro  a  quel 
ano  a  los  viente  y  siete  de  Marzo."  That 
fell  on  the  27th  of  March  in  that  year, 
according  to  the  computers. 

Let  some  of  the  computers  find  out 
now,  on  what  day  of  what  month  the  full 
moon  fell  in  15 12  and  15 13,  and  we  will 
know  when  was  Easter  day,  and  the 
matter  will  be  put  at  rest  once  for  all. 

This  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  was  born  in 
Peru  ;  his  mother  was  a  royal  princess 
of  the  Incas,  his  father  was  a  Spaniard ; 
he  was  proud  of  his  blood,  and  always 
writes  of  himself  as  the  Inca  Garcilaso 
de  la  Vega.  His  Majesty's  Captain,  a 
native  of  the  Grand  City  of  Cozco. 

This  History  of  Florida  was  written 
by  the  Inca  in  1587,  and  was  first  print- 
ed in  Lisbon  in  1605.  G. 

Norfolk,  Virginia. 


Delaware  boundary  [xvi.  593] — 
The  charter  granted  to  Penn  in  March, 
1 68 1,  gave  the  southern  boundary  of  his 
province  as  "  a  circle  drawn  at  twelve 
miles'  distance  from  New  Castle,  north- 
ward and  westward,  to  the  beginning  of 
the  fortieth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and 
thence  by  a  straight  line  westward. "  By 
the  sharp  practice  of  Penn  this  line  of 
forty  degrees  was  located  some  distance 
farther  south,  and  the  dispute  was  finally 
settled  [in  1760]  between  the  heirs  of 
Penn  and  Lord  Baltimore,  and  Delaware 
was  set  off  from  Maryland. 

"  The  eastern  boundary  was  run  from 


a  point  central  between  Cape  Henlopen 
and  Chesapeake  Bay,  till  it  touched  the 
western  arc  of  a  circle  of  twelve  miles, 
radius,  whose  center  was  the  center  of 
the  town  of  New  Castle,  and  thence  due 
north  to  a  point  fifteen  miles  south  of 
Philadelphia." 

Mason  and  Dixon  began  to  run  their 
famous  line  in  1763,  and  by  1767  had 
reached  a  point  two  hundred  and  forty- 
four  miles  from  the  Delaware  River, 
when  they  were  stopped  by  Indians. 

William  Hand  Browne's  "  Maryland," 
in  American  Commonwealths,  from  which 
I  have  quoted,  gives  many  inter- 
esting particulars  in  reference  to  this 
boundary  dispute,  placing  the  Quaker 
founder  of  Pennsylvania  in  no  very  fa- 
vorable light,  as  regards  honesty  and  fair 
dealing.  Geo.   A.  Williams 

Havana,  N.  Y. ,  December  6,  1886. 


Delaware  boundary  and  mason 
and  dixon  line  [xvi.  593] — Mason  and 
Dixon  run  the  circular  line  between 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  and  the  tan- 
gent line  between  Maryland  and  Dela- 
ware in  1764.  November  9,  1768,  the 
commissioners  certified  that  the  line  run 
was  marked  and  perpetuated  by  stones, 
etc.,  and  the  following  year  their  work 
was  ratified  by  King  George  III. 

I.  C. 


Beresford  [xvi.  593] — Richard  Ber- 
esford  was  appointed  a  member  of  Con- 
gress from  South  Carolina  on  the  15  th 
of  March,  1783.  I.  C. 

Alleghany,  Pa.,  November  29,  1886. 
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NEW      YORK      HISTORICAL      SOCIETY 

The  society  celebrated  its  eighty-second 
anniversary  on  Tuesday,  November  16th, 
when  a  large  assemblage  of  members 
and  invited  guests  filled  the  society's 
hall.  In  accordance  with  the  custom 
of  the  society,  the  proceedings  were 
opened  with  a  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Thomas  E.  Vermilye,  the  venerable 
senior  minister  of  the  Dutch  Church  in 
this  city.  The  anniversary  address,  on 
"  The  Opening,  the  Use,  and  the  Future 
of  our  Domain  on  this  Continent,"  was 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  E. 
Ellis,  President  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society.  After  many  inter- 
esting personal  reminiscences  of  former 
notable  gatherings  of  the  society  and  of 
distinguished  men  present  thereat,  Dr. 
Ellis  proceeded  to  review  the  four  cen- 
turies of  American  history,  the  story  of 
the  opening  of  a  new  world  to  human 
knowledge  and  use,  through  its  phases 
of  romantic  adventure,  commercial  en- 
terprise and  permanent  colonization  and 
settlement — the  grand  and  impressive 
progress  of  the  building  of  a  great  em- 
pire, with  all  the  prominent  nations  of 
the  other  hemisphere  as  participants  and 
their  diverse  characteristics  signally  illus- 
trated in  its  methods  and  results.  A 
masterly  view  was  then  taken  of  the 
capacities  and  uses  of  the  nation's 
spacious  domain,  as  connected  with  its 
manifest  future.  The  address  throughout 
was  interspersed  with  delightful  allusion, 
anecdote  and  comparison,  and  adorned 
by  the  graces  of  the  learned  speaker's 
classic  rhetoric.  He  lucidly  contrasted 
the  good  and  bad  in  the  important  les- 
sons to  be  learned  from  the  country's 


picturesque  past  and  its  marvelously 
prosperous  present,  for  its  guidance  in 
the  shadowy  but  hopeful  future,  and  in 
conclusion,  setting  forth  the  bright  al- 
ternative, saw  religion  and  science  hand 
in  hand  averting  the  omens  of  the  hour, 
and  under  their  guidance  the  luckless, 
unhappy  and  ill-trained  in  the  com- 
munity from  foreign  lands,  respecting 
and  upholding  the  institutions  of  their 
adopted  home,  and  cherishing  the  privi- 
leges and  blessings  of  the  heritage  which 
others  have  wrought  for  them. 

The  cultivated  audience  present  lis- 
tened to  this  admirable  and  timely  dis- 
course with  deep  interest  and  gratifica- 
tion. On  its  conclusion  a  resolution  of 
thanks,  containing  a  request  for  a  copy 
for  publication,  was  offered  by  the  Hon. 
John  Jay,  who  said  :  "  Mr.  President, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  members  of  the 
Historical  Society — I  rise  to  offer  a 
resolution  which  I  am  sure  will  be 
cordially  responded  to  by  this  society, 
whose  eighty-second  anniversary  has 
been  honored  by  the  admirable  dis- 
course of  our  learned  and  distinguished 
friend  from  Massachusetts. 

During  his  honorable  and  useful  career 
as  historian  and  divine,  Dr.  Ellis  has 
done  great  service  to  American  history 
by  his  varied  and  invaluable  contribu- 
tions on  subjects  extending  from  the 
early  colonists  to  our  own  times.  To- 
night, after  his  delightful  and  graphic 
reminiscences  of  scenes  in  the  history 
of  this  society  and  connected  with  emi- 
nent statesmen,  which  some  of  us  well 
remember,  Dr.  Ellis  has  discussed  the 
opening  and  use  of  our  national  domain, 
and  has  closed  his  review  of  four  hun- 
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dred  years  of  its  past  history  by  glancing 
at  its  future.  This  reminds  us  that  the 
future  of  our  national  domain  loomed 
up  in  the  far  distance  before  the  search- 
ing and  jealous  gaze  of  European  states- 
men more  than  a  century  ago.  When 
the  Bourbon  courts  of  Paris  and  Madrid 
secretly  conspired  in  the  plot  so  happily 
discovered  and  defeated  by  the  Ameri- 
can commissioners,  and  now  so  fully 
developed,  in  the  confidential  corre- 
spondence of  the  French  archives,  pub- 
lished by  M.  de  Circourt,  the  plot  to 
confine  our  young  republic  to  a  narrow 
strip  along  the  Atlantic,  which  should 
never  be  enlarged  except  by  the  joint 
consent  of  the  powers  of  Europe  ;  to 
restrict  our  western  and  northern  boun- 
daries ;  to  deprive  us  of  the  fisheries 
and  the  Mississippi,  whose  importance 
was  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Ellis,  and  which 
to-day  with  its  affluents  give  us  35,000 
miles  of  navigation  ;  during  the  pending 
of  that  plot,  one  of  those  far-sighted 
diplomats  predicted  that  the  republic, 
then  an  infant,  would  become  a  giant. 
To-day  the  world  recognizes  the  fulfill- 
ment of  that  prediction,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone says  that  we  have  '  a  natural  basis 
for  the  greatest  continuous  empire  ever 
established  by  man.' 

Another  English  author  remarks  that 
ten  years  in  the  history  of  America  is 
half  a  century  of  European  progress. 
The  London  Times  admits  that  our  de- 
velopment in  the  West  is  the  most  im- 
portant fact  in  contemporary  history, 
and  a  striking  exhibit  of  the  magnitude 
and  resources  of  our  national  domain 
is  given  in  Dr.  Strong's  startling  work, 
Our  Country ;  its  possible  Future  and 
its  present   Crisis.     The   whole    subject 


and  the  grave  responsibility  resting  on 
this  generation,  to  preserve  our  American 
institutions  and  principles  against  the 
overwhelming  tide  of  foreign  emigration; 
to  teach  the  new  comers,  as  Dr.  Ellis 
says,  to  reverence  and  cherish  the  in- 
stitutions by  which  they  are  protected, 
are  engaging  the  grave  attention  of  our 
thoughtful  citizens,  and  the  discourse  of 
this  evening,  apart  from  its  historical 
value,  is  valuable  and  timely.  I  have 
the  honor,  Mr.  President,  to  move  that 
the  thanks  of  this  society  be  returned  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Ellis  for  his  very  interest- 
ing and  learned  paper,  and  that  a  copy 
be  requested  for  publication." 

The  resolution,  having  been  seconded, 
with  remarks,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Howard 
Crosby  and  General  William  T.  Sher- 
man, was  adopted  unanimously.  A 
benediction  was  then  pronounced  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Collyer,  and  the 
society  adjourned. 

At  the  stated  meeting,  December  7th, 
numerous  additions  to  the  society's  col- 
lections were  reported.  Several  new 
members  were  added  to  the  resident  list, 
and  a  large  number  proposed  for  future 
election.  Resolutions  were  adopted  on 
the  death  of  the  society's  associates, 
Erastus  Brooks,  ex-President  Arthur, 
and  Charles  Francis  Adams.  Judge 
Advocate  Asa  Bird  Gardiner  then  grati- 
fied the  society  with  an  able  paper  on 
"Our  French  Allies  in  the  American 
Revolution,  and  their  Influence  in 
France,"  containing  some  of  the  results 
of  his  thorough  historical  and  biographi- 
cal researches  on  this  interesting  subject. 
The  nominating  committee  reported  the 
following  list  of  officers  for  election  in 
January :    John    A.     King,    President  ; 
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Hamilton  Fish,  First  Vice-President ; 
John  A.  Weekes,  Second  Vice-President ; 
William  M.  Evarts,  Foreign  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  ;  Edward  F.  de  Lancey, 
Domestic  Corresponding  Secretary ; 
Andrew  Warer,  Recording  Secretary  ; 
Robert  Schell,  Treasurer ;  Jacob  B. 
Moore,  Librarian.  The  committee  em- 
bodied in  their  report  an  expression  of 
their  deep  appreciation  of  the  long  and 
faithful  services  in  the  offices  of  treas- 
urer, vice-president,  and  president,  of 
the  present  president,  Mr.  Benjamin  H. 
Field,  who  on  account  of  his  advancing 
years  declines  a  nomination  for  another 
term. 


Chicago  historical  society — The 
annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
November  16,  1886.  Mr.  E.  B.  Wash- 
burne  presided.  The  librarian,  Albert 
D.  Hager,  read  his  annual  report,  show- 
ing an  addition  to  the  library  of  2,160 
bound  volumes,  and  4,393  unbound 
books  and  pamphlets  during  the  year. 
These,  added  to  former  accessions, 
make  14,184  bound  volumes,  and 
39,728  unbound  books  —  a  total  of 
54,170  books,  exclusive  of  maps,  in  the 
library.  The  treasurer's  report  showed 
that  the  total  receipts  for  the  year,  with 
the  balance  on  hand  at  the  commence- 
ment, were  $2,670.13.  The  entire  ex- 
penditures, including  salaries  and  $535 
paid  for  binding  books,  were  $2,457.54, 
leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of 
$212.59.  Mr.  E.  G.  Mason,  for  ex- 
ecutive committee,  made  report  of  the 
Jonathan  Burr  and  Lucretia  (Pond) 
funds.  The  former,  $2,000,  is  safely 
invested,  and  has  an  income  of  $240 
on    hand.       The    Lucretia    Pond    fund 


of  $13,500  is  also  safely  invested,  and 
from  its  income,  $940.07,  have  been 
expended  for  books  during  the  past 
year.  A  balance  of  $275.89  of  the 
income  is  on  hand.  Mr.  A.  H.  Burley, 
for  trustees  of  the  Gilpin  fund,  reported 
the  assets  on  hand,  as  follows  :  Bonds, 
$75,400;  cash,  $71.65.  Eleven  persons 
were  elected  members  of  the  society, 
and  the  following  were  elected  offi- 
cers :  E.  B.  Washburne,  President ;  E. 
G.  Mason  and  A.  C.  McClurg,  Vice- 
Presidents  ;  Albert  D.  Hager,  Secretary 
and  Librarian  ;  Henry  H.  Nash,  Treas- 
urer ;  Henry  J.  Willing  and  L.  Z.  Leiter, 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
to  serve  four  years.  Hon.  Grant  Good- 
rich was  introduced,  and  read  a  bio- 
graphical memoir  of  the  late  Colonel 
Gurdon  S.  Hubbard,  one  of  Chicago's 
earliest  settlers  and  most  respected  cit- 
izens. Mr.  Levi  Z.  Leiter  presented  an 
excellent  oil  portrait  of  Colonel  Hubbard 
to  the  society,  for  which  a  unanimous 
vote  of  thanks  was  tendered. 


A  regular  meeting  of  the  Oneida 
Historical  Society  was  held  at  its  rooms 
in  the  City  Library  building,  on  Monday, 
the  29th  November,  at  7.30  p.m.  Hon. 
Ellis  H.  Roberts,  First  Vice-President, 
in  the  chair.  A  large  number  of  gifts 
were  presented,  including  400  volumes 
of  valuable  books,  a  present  from  the 
family  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Ward 
Hunt.  Alexander  Seward  read  a  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Judge  M.  M. 
Jones,  who,  at  the  time  of  his  decease, 
was  librarian  of  the  society. 

On  motion  of  John  F.  Seymour,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  and 
present,  at   an  adjourned   meeting,  suit- 
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able  resolutions  expressive  of  the  sorrow 
of  the  society  at  the  decease  of  Dr. 
John  P.  Gray,  one  of  its  councilors. 
The  committee  named  by  the  chair  was 
J.  F.  Seymour,  A.  T.  Goodwin,  Rev. 
Dr.  Hartley,  and  Drs.  Ford  and  Hunt. 
Messrs.  W.  W.  Woollen,  of  Indiana,  and 
S.  N.  D.  North,  of  Albany,  New  York, 
were  elected  corresponding  members, 
and  Hon.  J.  T.  Spriggs,  M.  C.,  resident 
member.  Mr.  T.  R.  Calling  then  read  a 
translation  by  him  of  a  portion  of  thir- 
teen volumes,  sent  by  the  Royal  Histor- 
ical Society  of  Sweden  to  the  Oneida 
Historical  Society.  Subject  :  "  Prehis- 
toric man,  etc.  ;  "  the  same  being  latest 
archaeological  investigations  made.  Prof. 
Sawyer  and  Recording  Secretary  Bagg 
spoke  in  complimentary  terms  of  the 
paper,  and  congratulated  the  society  for 
having  in  its  membership,  not  only  a 
Swedish  scholar,  but  one  who  had  shown 
himself  so  well  able  to  place  the  transla- 
tion in  a  most  acceptable  form. 


THE  RHODE  ISLAND  HISTORICAL  SOCI- 
ETY held  its  regular  quarterly  meeting 
on  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  October, 
President  Gammell  in  the  chair.  The 
paper  of  the  evening  was  entitled  "  The 
Life  of  Thomas  Willett, "  and  was  read 
by  Dr.  Parsons.  Thomas  Willett  was 
the  first  mayor  of  New  York  city,  and 
his  grave  is  in  East  Providence,  near 
the  head  of  Bullock's  Cove.  This  man 
makes  his  first  appearance  in  the  narra- 
tive of  Governor  William  Bradford,  of 
Plymouth  Colony,  in  1629.  He  was 
then  about  nineteen  years  old,  and  was 
appointed  assistant  of  an  agent  of  some 
Plymouth  traders  at  their  trading  post 
on  the  Penobscot.     He  was  spoken  of  as 


an  "  honest  young  man  that  came  from 
Leyden."  He  was  of  English  origin,  and 
probably  belonged  to  one  of  the  families 
that  took  refuge  in  Holland  from  eccle- 
siastical persecution.  Miss  Carpenter, 
in  response  to  an  inquiry  from  Secretary 
Perry,  gave  some  interesting  data  con- 
cerning the  Willett  Papers.  Mr.  Mark 
H.  Wood,  town  clerk  of  Barrington, 
exhibited  a  deed  dated  in  1664,  from 
Thomas  Chaffee,  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  Barrington,  to  Thomas  Willett.  Copies 
of  the  Indian  deed  from  Wamsutta  and 
others,  to  Willett  and  other  proprietors 
of  Swansea,  in  1653,  were  also  exhibited. 


THE  WYOMING  historical  and  geo- 
logical society  held  its  quarterly  meet- 
ing at  its  rooms,  in  Wilkesbarre,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Friday,  September  10,  Hon.  E.  L. 
Dana,  LL.D.,  president,  in  the  chair.  The 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and 
approved.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
for  the  many  contributions  to  the  library 
and  the  cabinet  that  were  received  since 
the  last  meeting ;  among  which  were 
two  hundred  and  fifty  prehistoric  stone 
implements  in  a  fine  state  of  preser- 
vation from  Mr.  H.  C.  Wilson,  of  Ohio, 
and  the  portraits  of  John  Wilkes  and 
Colonel  Isaac  Barre,  for  whom  the  city 
of  Wilkesbarre  is  named. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Ingham,  curator  of  min- 
eralogy, read  a  very  scholaly  paper  on 
meteors,  with  special  reference  to  a  sup- 
posed meteoric  stone  found  in  Ross  town- 
ship, and  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
society.  The  stone,  which  is  about  nine 
inches  diameter,  Dr.  Ingham  pronounced 
not  of  meteoric  origin,  but  an  anorthite 
brought  here  in  the  drift  period  from 
the  St.  Lawrence  region. 
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On  the  25th  the  society  met  in  Luzerne 
County  Court-house,  the  court  having 
adjourned  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  At 
10  a.m.,  Judge  Woodward,  who  was  still 
on  the  bench,  stated  that,  in  view  of  the 
historic  event  so  important  to  the  county 
history,  he  had  adjourned  the  court,  and 
ordered  the  fact  to  be  spread  upon  the 
day's  minutes.  He  then  delivered  a 
very  interesting  address  on  the  organi- 
zation of  the  county  and  its  early  judi- 
ciary. He  exhibited  the  first  docket  or 
minute  book  of  the  county,  the  commis- 
sion of  the  first  sheriff,  Lord  Butler, 
signed  by  B.  Franklin,  and  the  first 
capias,  dated  1787.  After  his  address 
the  meeting  was  opened  by  prayer  by 
Rev.  E.  Hazard  Snowden,  the  oldest 
minister  in  the  county.  Letters  were 
then  read  from  the  governor  of  the  State 
and  other  invited  guests,  one  of  whom, 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Hoadley,  State  Librarian 
of  Connecticut,  sent  a  copy  of  the  com- 
mission of  Jonathan  Fitch,  first  sheriff 
of  Westmoreland  county,  dated  at  Hart- 
ford, November  28,  1776.  The  presi- 
dent read  a  valuable  paper  entitled 
"  The  Birth  of  Luzerne  County,"  by 
Horace  Hollister,  M.D.,  of  Lackawanna 
county.  Hon.  Steuben  Jenkins  read  a 
paper  on  "The  Government  of  Wyo- 
ming prior  to  the  Erection  of  Luzerne 
County,"  which  contained  much  new 
matter.  General  Dana's  paper  which 
followed  was  entitled  "  The  Chevalier 
de  la  Luzerne."  It  was  full  of  unpub- 
lished material  concerning  the  distin- 
guished Frenchman  from  whom  the 
county  of  Luzerne  received  its  name. 
Dr.  Wm.  H.  Egle,  the  historian  of  Penn- 
sylvania, read  a  paper  rich  in  historical 


facts  on  the  part  played  by  the  Paxtong 
boys  in  the  affairs  of  Wyoming  Valley. 
It  was  entitled  "  The  '  House  of  Lan- 
caster'  to  the  Rescue."  At  noon  the 
society  adjourned  until  2  p.m.,  when  the 
president,  Judge  Dana,  read  a  "  His- 
torical Sketch  of  Abingdon  Township," 
written  by  Rev.  S.  S.  Kennedy.  The 
several  papers  read  v/ill  be  published  by 
the  society. 


The  linn^ean  society  (scientific 
and  historical)  resumed  its  meetings,  in 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  after  a  vacation 
of  three  months,  in  its  museum,  Saturday 
afternoon,  September  25,  at  three  o'clock, 
the  president,  Dr.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  in 
the  chair.  The  donations  to  the  mu- 
seum consisted  of  two  fine  alcoholized 
specimens  of  the  copperhead  snake,  do- 
nated by  John  Smith,  of  York  Furnace, 
York  county,  Pennsylvania  ;  specimen 
of  green  lizard  from  South  America, 
from  Charles  J.  Shulmyer  ;  twelve  bot- 
tles and  boxes  containing  specimens  of 
insects  and  insect  architecture,  also  two 
large  cards  containing  specimens  of  the 
leaves,  flowers,  pods  and  seeds  of  the 
"  one-seeded  star-cucumber"  (Sicyos an- 
gulatus),  and  parts  of  the  leaves,  with  eggs, 
young  larvae,  larvae  skins,  pupae,  pupae 
skins,  and  imago,  of  Epilachna  borealk, 
showing  the  manner  in  which  the  larvae 
and  the  mature  insects  destroy  the  foli- 
age of  the  plants  they  infest,  from  Dr.  S. 
S.  Rathvon.  Mrs.  S.  P.  Eby  donated 
four  specimens  of  Lancaster  county 
plants.  Various  other  additions  were 
made  to  the  museum.  The  donations 
to  the  library  were  also  of  much  value. 
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NARRATIVE  AND  CRITICAL  HISTORY 
OF  AMERICA.  Edited  by  Justin  Winsor. 
English  Explorations  and  Settlements  in  North 
America,  1497-1689.  Vol.  III.  Royal  8vo, 
pp.  578.  1886.  Boston  and  New  York : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company. 

Of  the  general  plan  and  scope  of  Mr.  Win- 
sor's  great  historical  work,  we  took  occasion  to 
speak  on  the  appearance  of  Vol.  II.,  the  first 
volume  issued.  Thus  we  shall  confine  our  at- 
tention at  this  writing  to  some  of  the  varied  and 
valuable  features  of  Vol.  III.,  the  second  in 
point  of  issue.  It  opens  with  an  exhaustive 
chapter  on  the  "  Voyages  of  the  Cabots,"by  the 
eminent  Vice-President  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  Charles  Deane,  LL.D.  He 
also  contributes  the  critical  essay  on  the  sources 
of  information,  which  is  of  the  greatest  practical 
value  to  such  scholars  as  have  made  this  obscure 
subject  a  study,  and  even  more  particularly  to 
those  who  will  investigate  it  for  the  benefit  of 
the  general  reader  in  the  future — the  wilderness 
of  fragmentary  knowledge  having  been  converted 
into  a  well-trimmed,  clear,  and  open  field.  The 
ninth  chapter  of  the  volume,  entitled  "New 
England,"  is  by  the  same  author,  and  is  equally 
important.  The  wealth  of  material  that  has  ac- 
cumulated in  this  connection,  as  shown  in  the 
critical  essay  on  the  sources  of  information,  is 
something  enormous.  If  other  parts  of  our 
country  had  been  as  diligent  in  chronicling 
their  affairs,  we  should,  in  the  abundance  of  our 
annals,  long  since  have  eclipsed  all  the  older 
nations  of  the  world.  A  notable  chapter  of  this 
vast  work  is  "  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,"  written  by 
the  accomplished  William  Wirt  Henry,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Virginia  Historical  Society  ;  and 
we  trust  it  will  serve  to  correct  some  very  glaring 
errors  that  have  crept  into  more  than  one  of  our 
school  histories,  and  that  are  busily  misinstruct- 
ing  the  young  of  our  generation. 

The  seventh  chapter  is  by  Rev.  Geo.  E.  Ellis, 
D.D.,  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  entitled,  "  The  Religious  Element  in 
the  Settlement  of  New  England — Puritans  and 
Separatists  in  England."  His  critical  essay  on 
the  sources  of  information  is  a  clear,  forceful 
directory  to  the  chief  authorities.  It  is  followed 
by  Professor  Dexter's  able  disquisition  on  "  The 
Pilgrim  Church  and  Plymouth  Colony."  Of 
the  decade  beginning  with  1630,  Professor  Dexter 
says  :  "  The  most  striking  feature  of  this  period 
was  the  growth  from  a  single  plantation  to  a 
province  of  eight  towns,  seven  of  them  stretch- 
ing for  fifty  miles  along  the  shore  of  Cape  Cod 
Bay  from  Scituate  to  Yarmouth,  and  Taunton 
lying  twenty-five  miles  inland — in  all  containing 


about  twenty-five  hundred  souls."  The  eleventh 
chapter,  on  "  The  English  in  East  and  West 
Jersey,  1664-1689,"  was  contributed  by  the  late 
Hon.  William  A.  Whitehead,  of  the  New  Jersey 
Historical  Society,  than  whom  no  one  in  the  State 
was  more  competent.  "  The  English  in  Mary- 
land," which  forms  the  concluding  chapter,  is  by 
William  T.  Brantley,  of  Baltimore,  and  he  has 
treated  the  subject  in  a  style  that  is  both  read- 
able and  instructive.  The  volume  contains  in 
all  thirteen  elaborate  essays,  with  the  sources  of 
information  critically  considered  in  every  in- 
stance. Mr.Winsor's  scholarly  notes  are  among 
the  very  best  things  in  the  book.  He  is  always 
clear,  and  his  observations  are  admirably  con- 
densed. The  volume,  like  its  predecessor,  is 
fully  illustrated.  Rare  and  antique  maps  are 
among  its  priceless  treasures,  which  will  greatly 
aid  the  student  who  scans  these  pages  for 
the  lore  which  he  has  hitherto  been  obliged  to 
seek  in  countless  byways  and  obscure  places, 
and  with  an  immense  amount  of  labor.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  estimate  the  practical  worth  of 
such  a  mine  of  exact  learning,  such  a  monu- 
ment of  conscientious  research.  The  scheme  is 
a  most  excellent  one,  and  the  thanks  of  all 
scholars  are  due  to  the  learned  editor  and  his  as- 
sociates for  the  achievement.  We  do  not,  how- 
ever, predict  that  the  co-operative  method  in 
book-making  is  to  take  precedence  of  indi- 
vidual production.  We  think  these  massive 
tomes  will  serve  rather  to  stimulate  genius  in  re- 
search through  their  time  and  labor-saving  aids, 
and  that  the  individual  historian  will  be  in  all 
the  future  much  better  able  to  grasp  the  salient 
facts  in  the  great  whole,  and  weave  in  truthful 
colors  an  artistic  and  readable  narrative  for  the 
benefit  of  the  general  reading  public. 


THE  FAMILY;  AN  HISTORICAL  AND 
SOCIAL  STUDY,  by  Charles  Franklin 
Thwing  and  Carrie  F.  Butler  Thwing. 
i2mo,  pp.  213.  Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard, 
1886. 

This  sightly  volume  is  original  at  least  in  one 
respect,  it  is  published  without  a  preface  ;  and 
it  is  somewhat  amusing  to  find  the  hack  review- 
ers criticising  the  book  on  that  account.  "  Per- 
haps the  greatest  lack  of  this  book  is  a  preface," 
says  one,  "  for  the  merit  of  a  compilation  of  this 
sort  depends  upon  the  end  aimed  at  and  the 
method  followed.  These  are  not  revealed  to  us 
by  the  authors,  and,  unfortunately,  the  book 
does  not  speak  clearly  for  itself." 

It  is  a  little  singular  that  a  professional  re- 
viewer should  give  away  the  secrets  of  his  call- 
ing with  such  charming  naivete.      Evidently  his 
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practice  is  to  depend  upon  the  preface  for  his 
idea  of  the  book,  and,  failing  to  find  his  usual 
guide,  he  is  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  purpose  of  the  book  is  obvious  at  a 
glance  ;  namely,  to  bring  together,  in  an  ac- 
cessible and  fairly  popular  form,  the  conclusions 
of  all  time  in  regard  to  the  human  family.  That 
the  task  has  not  been  faultlessly  done  would 
probably  be  admitted  by  the  authors  themselves; 
but  we  do  not  know  where  there  is  to  be  found 
within  a  like  space,  so  complete  a  bibliography 
of  the  subject  in  hand,  or  a  review  so  condensed 
of  the  matters  under  consideration.  In  general 
terms,  the  family  relation  is  considered  in  its 
probable  pre-historic  condition,  in  its  state  among 
the  Greeks,  Romans,  Jews,  and  early  Christians, 
and  in  its  place  during  the  middle  ages.  Then 
follows  a  consideration  of  the  Church's  influences 
upon  the  family — Catholic  and  Protestant ;  a  re- 
view of  its  influences  as  an  institution  in  society, 
upon  the  indivdual  and  upon  vested  rights  in 
property.  The  concluding  chapter  treats  of 
divorce  under  modern  laws  in  all  countries. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  work  appears  to  have  been 
conscientiously  and  well  done,  and  it  is  certainly 
a  very  satisfactory  book  of  reference  for  all  who 
care  to  pursue  the  subject. 


American,  to  the  first  President,  who  was  born 
and  bred  an  English  subject.  We  heartily 
commend  these  two  books  to  the  gift-buyers, 
and  trust  that  many  a  boy  will  be  delighted  in 
receiving  them  during  the  present  holidays. 


THE  LIVES  OF  THE  PRESIDENTS. 
George  Washington  and  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 
By  William  O.  Stoddard.  2  vols.,  i2mo, 
pp.  307  and  362.  New  York  :  White,  Stokes 
&  Allen,  1886. 

These  two  handsomely  bound  volumes,  writ- 
ten by  William  O.  Stoddard,  and  published  by 
the  enterprising  house  of  White,  Stokes  &  Allen, 
make,  in  their  well-fitting  box  an  exceedingly  at- 
tractive and  healthful  Christmas  present  for  an 
American  boy.  The  story  of  George  Washing- 
ton's boyhood  is  always  one  of  captivating  inter- 
est. He  was  like  other  boys,  although  more  active 
than  some,  fond  of  drills,  sham-fights,  and  pa- 
rades, and  a  horseman  from  the  day  he  was  first 
permitted  to  mount  a  pony.  He  turned  the 
boys  of  the  parish  school  into  military  cadets, 
and  took  command  of  them,  when  very  young. 
He  excelled  in  all  sorts  of  athletic  exercises, 
and  was  a  general  favorite  with  his  companions  ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  never  known  an  idle 
hour.  The  volume  devoted  to  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
opens  with  the  picturesque  description  of  our 
great  general  at  the  age  of  eight  years  or  there- 
abouts, short,  sturdy-looking,  rosy-faced,  as, 
perched  on  the  top  of  a  load  of  cord-wood, 
he  drove  a  pair  of  horses  from  the  forest-land, 
where  the  choppers  were  at  work,  to  his  father's 
house  a  mile  distant.  There  is  a  peculiar  fit- 
ness in  sending  these  two  volumes  out  together, 
for  Grant  owed  in  large  measure  the  benefit  of 
being     from     the     first     and     growing    up     an 


KATY  OF  CATOCTIN  ;  or,  The  Chain- 
Breakers.  A  National  Romance,  by  George 
Alfred  Townsend  ("  Gath  ").  i2mo,  pp. 
567.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co  ,  1886. 
The  author  confesses  that  from  the  hour 
when  he  stood  beside  the  murdered  body  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  in  the  Executive  Mansion  in 
Washington,  he  cherished  the  idea  of  writing  a 
romance  with  the  conspiracy  of  Wilkes  Booth  as 
its  chief  motive.  The  present  work  is  the  real- 
ization of  this  scheme,  but  as  the  years  have 
rolled  by  the  plan  of  the  story  has  broadened 
out  till  it  includes  the  John  Brown  raid,  and 
many  of  the  romantic  episodes  of  the  thrilling 
years  that  followed.  The  scene  is  laid  in  West- 
ern Maryland,  and  the  social  conditions,  as 
painted  by  the  author,  are  the  result  of  intimate 
personal  knowledge.  The  simplicity,  super- 
stitions, and  customs  that  then  prevailed  have 
largely  passed  away  with  the  changed  conditions 
since  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery  ;  but  the 
period  is  unique  in  our  history,  and  affords  ad- 
mirable material  for  a  true  historian's  novel. 
Most  of  the  names  introduced  are  familiar,  and 
even  where  names  are  disguised,  characters  of 
any  prominence  may  frequently  be  recognized. 
In  most  cases,  however,  the  author  has  not 
sought  to  veil  his  meaning,  but  has  used  actual 
names  of  persons  and  places.  Katy  of  Catoctin 
of  course  fills  the  role,  necessary  even  in  "  a 
national  romance,"  of  feminine  loveliness,  albeit 
the  type  is  very  uncultured  and  rustic.  Mr. 
Townsend's  powers  as  a  descriptive  writer  are 
well  known,  and  he  appears  at  his  best  in  many 
of  the  exciting  episodes  of  this  book.  The 
fight  at  Harper's  Ferry,  the,  execution  of  John 
Brown,  the  dramatic  assassination  of  Lincoln, 
and  the  pursuit  and  capture  of  Booth  are  pre- 
sented with  a  vividness  that  rivets  the  attention, 
at  least  of  those  whose  memory  goes  back  to 
those  exciting  days,  and  should  prove  at  least 
as  entertaining  to  a  younger  generation  as  the 
wholly  fictitious  creations  of  the  sensational 
novel-writer. 


A    HISTORY    OF    THE   FRENCH   REVO- 
LUTION.    By  H.  Morse  Stephens.     Ba- 
liol  College,  Oxford.     Vol.  L,  i6mo,  pp.  533. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1886. 
When   such  students  as  Carlyle,   Taine,  Mi- 
chelet,  Charles  Vatel,  Louis  Blanc,  Edgar  Qui- 
net,  and  a  dozen  others  have  written  accounts  of 
this  fascinating  period  in  the  story  of  France,  the 
question  naturally  arises  ' '  Why  write  a  new  one?" 
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A  sufficient  answer  is  perhaps  found  in  the  fact, 
that  while  the  list  of  such  histories  is  a  long 
one,  and  includes  among  its  authors  many  names 
famous  in  the  world  of  letters,  there  are  very 
few  English  writers  among  them.  All,  or  nearly 
all  the  French  histories  have  been  translated 
into  English,  but  very  few  English  and  Ameri- 
can readers  look  with  entire  confidence  upon 
French  history  as  written  by  Frenchmen.  The 
admission  is  humiliating  perhaps,  for  the  philo- 
sophical mind  should  be  able  to  accept  good 
work  at  its  full  value,  no  matter  whence  it  comes  ; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  only  the  elect  few 
who  are  really  cosmopolitan,  who  in  their  inner- 
most hearts  are  able  to  disabuse  their  minds  of 
national,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  of  lingual 
prejudice.  To  make  our  meaning  a  little  plainer 
— a  five-pound  note  of  the  Bank  of  England  is 
identical  in  value  with  twenty-five  dollars  in 
United  States  treasury  notes,  yet  it  requires  a 
mental  effort  on  the  part  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can so  to  accept  it,  and  a  still  greater  effort  is 
necessary  in  the  case  of  a  note  of  the  Bank  of 
France.  In  the  process  of  years  Carlyle's  French 
Revolution  has  fallen  under  the  hands  of  the 
critics,  and,  upon  the  whole,  it  was  time  that  a 
new  English  history  of  the  revolution  should  be 
written. 

The  events  considered  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  our  own  history — in  fact,  insepara- 
ble from  it — that  to  intelligent  Americans  the 
revolutionary  period  of  France  must  always  pos- 
sess a  vital  interest.  It  may  be  said,  indeed, 
that  the  revolutions  in  America  and  in  France, 
were  the  two  events  most  far-reaching  in  their 
consequences  of  any  that  occurred  during  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  establishment  of  a 
republic  in  the  Western  hemisphere,  largely 
through  the  influence  and  aid  of  the  French 
Monarchy,  no  doubt  hastened  the  crisis  of  1792. 
The  officers,  many  of  them  young  French  nobles, 
who  served  in  America  with  Washington  and  his 
associates,  went  home  with  a  lofty  idea  of  the 
character  and  aims  of  republicans,  and  it  was 
largely  due  to  their  influence  that  the  French 
Monarchy  was  overthrown.  Such  was  Lafay- 
ette, the  Viscomte  de  Noaille,  the  Comte  de 
Montmorency,  the  Prince  de  Broglie,  and  others. 
For  the  horrors  cf  the  Commune  which  ensued 
they  were  not  responsible,  but  of  the  Declaration 
of  Liberty  they  were  the  original  sponsors. 

To  a  genuine  enthusiasm  for  his  subject,  Mr. 
Stephens  adds  an  easy  and  graceful  literary  style, 
which  often  reminds  the  reader  of  Macaulay  at 
his  best.  The  present  volume  concludes  with 
the  year  1790,  and  the  effect  of  the  revolution  in 
the  province  and  in  the  colonies.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  two  remaining  volumes  will  be 
published  early  as  practicable  in  the  new  year. 
Judging  from  the  first,  the  complete  history  will 
be  a  standard  authority  as  regards  the  period 
under  consideration. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  EMINENT  MEN, 
with  other  papers.  By  Edwin  Percy  Whip- 
ple. With  introduction  by  the  Rev.  C.  A. 
Bartol,  D.D.  i2mo,  pp.  397.  1887.  Bos- 
ton, Ticknor  &  Co. 

Mr.  Whipple  is  best  known  to  the  world  of 
letters  as  a  critic  of  high  order,  yet  "  no  one  has 
done  more  in  our  generation,"  says  Dr.  Bartol, 
"to  keep  the  genius  and  virtue  of  others  fresh 
in  our  recollection  and  bright  before  our  eyes." 
Mr.  Whipple  was  not  only  a  critic,  but  he  was 
happy  in  characterization,  and  wrote  delightfully 
of  the  personal  traits  of  those  eminent  persons 
whom  he  met  from  day  to  day.  His  recollec- 
tions of  Rufus  Choate,  Agassiz,  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  Motley,  Charles  Sumner,  George  Tick- 
nor, Matthew  Arnold,  Barry  Cornwall,  and 
George  Eliot  form  this  interesting  volume.  In 
writing  of  Barry  Cornwall,  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries are  introduced.  As  Proctor  was  born 
in  1787  and  died  in  1874,  his  life  included  three 
generations  of  poets.  He  was  on  friendly  terms 
with  all  the  men  of  letters  of  his  time  ;  but  his 
sympathies  were  specially  attracted  to  that  circle 
of  writers  which  included  Lamb,  Hunt,  and 
Hazlitt.  The  sketch  includes  much  gossippy  in- 
formation about  these  and  other  notable  authors, 
and  carries  the  reader  through  a  general  consid- 
eration of  Proctor's  works. 

There  is  no  more  interesting  chapter  in  the 
book,  however,  than  the  sketch  of  George  Tick- 
nor. His  travels  in  Europe,  and  how  he  made 
his  way  into  the  most  exclusive  society  every- 
where, his  association  with  men  and  women  of 
rank,  fashion,  and  genius,  and  his  ample  means, 
elegant  home,  and  assured  position  in  Boston, 
after  his  return,  are  presented  with  much  spirit 
by  Mr.  Whipple.  No  book,  as  yet  issued  this 
season,  is  more  charmingly  readable  than  this, 
and  it  will  find  a  host  of  admirers. 


AMONG  THE  LAW-MAKERS.  By  Edmund 
Alton.  Square  8vo,  pp.  308.  1886.  New 
York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

This  is  an  ingenious  method  of  interesting  the 
boys  of  the  land  in  legislative  affairs  at  Wash- 
ington. The  author  was  four  years  a  page 
in  the  Senate  chamber,  and  has  seized  upon  cer- 
tain events  conspicuous  in  his  experience,  and 
used  them  to  illustrate  certain  phases  of  Con- 
gressional life.  His  observations  are  enlivened 
with  anecdotes  of  public  men  and  humorous  and 
exciting  episodes  and  incidents.  Pictures  of  the 
government  buildings,  Halls  of  Congress,  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  view  down- 
ward from  the  Rotunda,  pages  at  mischief,  etc  , 
etc.,  are  very  cleverly  executed  and  add  greatly 
to  the  interest  and  attractions  of  the  volume. 
The  larger  part  of  the  contents  of  this  book  ap- 
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peared  originally  as  a  serial  in  St.  Nicholas.  In 
its  present  form,  however,  it  will  reach  an  audi- 
ence of  older  readers,  and  being  written  in  a 
graphic  and  captivating  style,  will  be  warmly 
welcomed. 


NATURE'S  HALLELUJAH.  From  original 
designs  by  Irene  E.  Jerome.  9!  by  14  inch- 
es. Elegantly  bound.  1886.  Boston  :  Lee 
&  Shepard.  New  York  :  Charles  T.  Dilling- 
ham. 

This  beautiful  work  comprises  some  fifty  full- 
page  illustrations,  pictures  from  nature  of  rare 
beauty.  Miss  Jerome  is  a  young  artist  of  de- 
cided individuality,  and  her  studies  have  evi- 
dently been  made  out  of  doors  in  wild  and 
picturesque  places,  furnishing  vigorous  repre- 
sentations of  American  landscapes,  blossoms, 
and  buds.  She  is  the  author  and  artist  of  One 
Years  Sketch  Book  and  the  Message  of  the  Blue- 
Bird,  both  of  which  in  decorative  illustration  it 
would  be  difficult  to  surpass. 


LITTLE  MISS  WEEZY.  By  Penn  Shirley. 
i6mo,  square,  pp.  141.  1886.  Boston:  Lee  & 
Shepard.     New  York:  Charles  T.  Dillingham. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  captivating  stories  for 
the  little  folks  in  the  household  that  can  well  be 
found.  The  same  enterprising  publishers  have 
issued  five  little  booklets  in  leather-like  paper 
covers,  containing  respectively  the  hymns, 
"  Abide  with  Me,"  "  Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee," 
"  Curfew  must  not  Ring  To-night,"  "  Rock  of 
Ages,"  and  "My  Faith  Looks  up  to  Thee," 
each  daintily  illustrated,  the  designers  being 
Miss  Humphrey,  Lisbeth  B.  Comins,  and  Sarah 
Flower  Adams. 


APPLETON'S  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  AMERI- 
CAN BIOGRAPHY.  Edited  by  James 
Grant  Wilson  and  John  Fiske.  Vol.  I., 
A-C.  8vo,  pp.  768.  1886.  New  York  :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 

When  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's 
great  English  Dictionary  of  National  Biography 
made  its  appearance,  some  two  years  ago,  our 
attention  was  called  to  the  omission  of  all  Ameri- 
can names.  Many  of  our  great  men  were  born 
British  subjects,  thus  it  was  difficult  to  reconcile 
the  broad  title  of  the  work  with  its  peculiar  lim- 
its. But  the  reason  was  soon  explained  .  the 
line  must  be  drawn  somewhere,  for  the  material 
had   already  swollen  to  fifty  volumes.      In  our 


reference  to  the  matter,  our  readers  will  remem- 
ber that  we  asked  :  "  Have  we  not  sufficient 
ability  and  enterprise  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic to  take  up  the  thread,  join  it  where  it  be- 
longs, and  produce  an  elaborate  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography  strictly  American?" 

The  response  has  come  in  the  initial  volume  of 
a  biographical  Cyclopaedia,  alive  with  signs  of 
promise  of  the  most  satisfactory  character.  It  is 
to  occupy  six  octavo  volumes,  which  will  be  pub- 
lished at  intervals  of  from  four  to  six  months — 
possibly  more  rapidly,  if  found  consistent  with 
editorial  and  mechanical  accuracy.  Each  volume 
is  to  be  illustrated  to  some  extent  with  portraits, 
autographs,  birth-places,  residences,  monuments, 
etc.  Portraits  on  steel  of  John  Adams,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  Chester  A.  Arthur.  George  Ban- 
croft, Thomas  H.  Benton,  William  Cullen  Bry- 
ant, James  Buchanan,  John  C.  Calhoun,  Henry 
Clay,  Grover  Cleveland,  and  James  Fennimore 
Cooper  grace  the  present  volume.  The  bio- 
graphical sketches,  so  far  as  issued,  are  well 
written,  the  Adamses  naturally  commanding  a 
liberal  amount  of  space.  The  editors  are  thor- 
oughly equipped  for  this  work,  patient  and 
painstaking,  and  they  have  secured  the  assist- 
ance of  many  of  the  brightest  and  most  compe- 
tent writers  in  the  country.  The  aim  and  scope 
of  the  work,  so  far  as  announced,  is  to  include 
biographies  of  our  Presidents,  Vice-Presidents, 
the  various  candidates  for  those  offices,  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinets,  senators,  speakers  of  the 
House,  members  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
most  prominent  governors  of  the  States  and 
Territories,  the  most  eminent  divines,  jurists, 
naval  officers  and  military  generals,  and  persons 
of  distinction  in  literature,  art,  science,  and  in- 
vention. In  short,  the  work  is  expected  to  em- 
brace all  noteworthy  Americans. 

Right  here  we  would  call  the  attention  of  both 
editors  and  publishers  to  a  line  of  fresh  investi- 
gation, which  would  add  greatly  to  the  value  of 
their  work.  No  biographical  dictionary  yet  pub- 
lished in  America  has  done  justice  to  those 
strong,  fearless  men,  who  formed  the  old  Conti- 
nental Congress.  They  were  the  best  of  the  race 
to  be  found  in  that  remote  period  in  their  respect- 
ive communities,  and  their  nerve  and  judgment 
had  much  to  do  with  our  present  prosperity  as  a 
nation.  Their  names,  gathered  from  the  records 
of  that  old  Congress,  are  accessible  in  our  own 
city,  and  even  if  knowledge  of  these  men  has 
become  scattered  and  dim.  the  bare  mention  of 
their  names  and  years  of  service  would  be  a 
gracious  and  a  profitable  thing  to  do. 

The  greater  part  of  the  biographies  are  neces- 
sarily short,  but  they  are  admirably  condensed  in 
matter.  The  work  will  become  a  necessity  for 
all  scholars,  in  whatever  country  they  may  re- 
side, and  we  have  such  faith  in  its  projectors 
that  we  believe  every  possible  care  will  be  given 
to  its  perfection  in  fullness  and  accuracy. 
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NOTABLE  EDITORS  BETWEEN   1776  AND   1800 


INFLUENCE    OF   THE   EARLY   AMERICAN   PRESS 


URING  the  period  that  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham, 
was  assailing  the  colonial  policy  of  the  British 
government  with  immortal  eloquence,  Junius,  in 
the  columns  of  the  Public  Advertiser  of  London, 
was  demonstrating  not  only  the  terrific  energy  of 
his  invectives,  but  also  the  possibilities  of  influence 
and  power  of  which  the  press  is  capable.  Similar 
force  was  soon  to  be  exhibited  in  the  press  of  the 
united  colonies,  when  the  successful  termination  of 
the  Revolution  discovered  the  fact  that  the  solu- 
tion of  the  great  question  for  which  they  had  been 
fighting  only  led  to  the  discussion  of  problems 
scarcely  less  grave,  and  requiring  not  less  skill  and 
determination  than  the  one  just  settled  by  the 
appeal  to  arms.  But  while  there  was,  perhaps,  displayed  talent  of  a  higher 
order  and  strength  more  thoroughly  organized  in  the  post-Revolution- 
ary press  than  in  the  colonial,  we  are  not  prepared  to  agree  with  a  very 
able  historian,  Mr.  McMaster,  regarding  the  inefficiency  or  unavailability 
of  the  newspapers  which  had  contributed  to  bring  the  fight  for  liberty  to  a 
successful  issue.  The  fact  that  their  utterances  had  aroused  so  much  at- 
tention, whether  for  or  against  the  Revolution,  and  that  so  many  cases 
against  editors  had  been  carried  before  legislatures  and  courts,  was  a  very 
strong  evidence  of  the  power  of  the  press,  and  the  dread  in  which  it  was 
held.  Such  an  effect  could  not  have  been  produced  without  an  adequate 
cause. 

We  find  that  as  men  of  many  nations  fought  side  by  side  in  the  field 
to  build  this  great  nation,  so  Englishmen,  Germans,  and  Irish  were  united 
with  the  native-born  colonists  in  issuing  the  periodicals  whose  trumpet 
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blasts  rang  the  cry  of  freedom  or  sounded  the  tocsin  of  alarm  ;  even  those 
who  on  American  soil  raised  opposing  voices,  like  Rivington  and  Gaine, 
may  be  said  to  have  contributed  to  the  general  result  by  producing  a 
stimulating  irritation  which  added  fuel  to  the  fervor  of  patriots.  Oppo- 
sition seems  to  be  one  of  the  methods  by  which  progress  is  attained.  For- 
eign blood  continued  to  be  infused  into  the  American  press  from  time  to 
time,  as  in  the  case  of  Matthew  Carey,  who,  escaping  from  Ireland  burning 
with  hate  to  England,  at  once  entered  here  into  the  editorial  ranks. 

During  the  Revolution,  James  Rivington  continued  to  publish  his  paper 
entitled  the  New  York  Gazetteer ;  or  the  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Hudson's 
River,  and  Quebec  Weekly  Advertiser.     There  is  something  quite  touching 


THURSDAY.    M  a  y  27,   1773. 
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1  .Byfrequent  practice  bcforcyowrglars.-acqnite  Solemn 
•md  ruci.ul  phiz;  fcrew-np  your  face;-fo  that  it  may-refemble 
B5  nearly  aspoffible,that«fajnanwhofeBowels  are  roaring 
by  thecholic;;  £aft-up  youi  cyes:Iikea  gafping  coa,  'and 
accuftom  them,  at  certain.Jn,tervaisI0=jnoirien  with  a'tcar. 
jN.  B.- The  application  of  glyflers,- and  fometimes  of  cauf- 
tics.to.  the  face/will  tend  very  much  to  .facilitate  this  ac- 
qdifition,  and  ta  ieduce_YWjafiJssjQjiicJuie-itajidari.o£ 
orthodoxy. 


IBIBllti    GAZETTEER: 


K    E    "W-J    E  1  a-'B   T 
Akd      Q_U    E    B    E    C 

DYERTISER, 


Mr.  Preftcr:--Tbeg  pardon  fortroublfnglV  Houfeyhui 
fee  no  advantage  that  can  arife  from:  .this  motion;  burrtlie 
direft  contrary,  as  the  publican  may  now  Jiaye,  iedrefjjn 
three  hours  ';.. '.whereas  he  muft  wairthree  montflv 

Sir  Charles  Bunbury.—'Xhz  Honourable  Gentlenfaffican.' 
mot  fuppofelTneant  that,  the  publican  fiiouldjiot  beiat  lii 
berty  to  apply  for  redrefs  to  ajufticerlrncant;  that  if  he 
did  not'meer  with  redrefs  there,  _that Jie"micht*"aiifixiwxdj 
pj^peal.tcahe.quarter.iiinonA^d 
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in  the  paternal  feeling  exhibited  towards  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  in 
thus  including  their  newspaporial  needs  under  those  of  New  York.  As  re- 
gards the  former,  the  necessity  is  less  evident  because  several  papers  had 
been  already  established  in  that  State  ;  although  it  is  probable  that  there 
was  some  close  kinship  between  Connecticut  and  New  York  at  that  time 
from  the  tradition  still  held  that  the  nutmeg  State  is  a  suburb  of  New 
York. 

But  New  Jersey  was  in  real  need  of  editorial  courtesies,  for  the  New 
Jersey  Gazette,  the  first  paper  issued  in  that  commonwealth,  was  not 
started  until  December  3,  1777,  and  its  life  was  short ;  its  editor  was  Isaac 
Collins,  a  worthy  Quaker.  In  the  subsequent  year,  David  Franks  estab- 
lished the  New  Jersey  Journal  at  Camden,  New  Jersey,  but  it  was  discon- 
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tinued  about  1782,  although  revived  some  years  later.  New  Jersey  de- 
pended for  its  news  and  political  influence  on  the  press  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  thus  early  acknowledging  that  its  geographical  position  gave 
those  cities  a  quasi  lien  upon  its  territory.     Many  observers,  who,  in  their 


MATTHEW    CAREY. 

[Fro?n  a  rare  print  in  possession  of  Dr.   Thomas  Addis  Em7net.\ 

transit  between  the  two  cities,  have  hastily  concluded  that  the  flat  lands  of 
New  Jersey  were  created  from  the  silt  washed  down  from  the  mountains 
to  afford  a  clear  space  for  the  advertising  of  nostrums  and  ready-made 
clothing,  or  a  pasturage  for  crows,  are  obliged  by  the  logic  of  events  to  re- 
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NEW- JERSEY    GAZETTE, 

^WEDNESDAY,     November  3,   1779. 

/bomlvSe}  frioi  Barljfl.'f  end*  him,  IFhe  <lia  not  mate  fcfs  Tray  il&wn  la  Hie  from  Fhail  Cos  of  roniton  Wnc7r:fiveyliavehithErto< 

Totbr  War*iqb.s  «t'tlie  OKliUiATI&fioai  '©neidasj    Brother,  this  ia. all  we  uave  to  Iay«,  land  will,  1  nope,  in  future  continue  to  obfcrve* 

Brothers,                                                            -'<  Brothers^.  \f  arriun  of  the  Oneida  Nation*  Brothers!  lonl'forry  to  inform  you  that  themeR 

THE  enemies  ot*  the  United  States  anil  Df  TBaveheardyourfpeecbandattcndedtotheTnelftge  &ge  lwitaije  delivered  to  our  Con'awaga  brother,  iJ 

your  nation,  have  orten.  threatened  ta  *  you  have  delivered  from  our  brethren  the  Warriors.  withouLfouucialioifa  lax  Jlievei  J'poke  to  Hm  on  the) 

Ueitroy  you,  and  you  have  called  upon  of  the  Oneida  Nation,  and.  L'not  only  am,  but  the,  fubjecft    YtMl^arcivUs.cuica'.lies,  and  that. of  ous 

us  forafliftaucc    You  have  faidthat  our  Americans  at  large  are  fully  &nub!e  ofjLfce  friendflup  frontiers/]  fequiiea  £h"at  *ujr(hould.  expel  from,  the 

arm  wai  long  anditrong,-  3nd  therefore!  and  attachment  of  our  Onciaxbrethren*    Their  regu-  cotmiry^n-yoiirandoilr^BEuiies-jjandram' bound  tai 

called  upon  us  for  that  proteftioirwhicb  lar  and  uniform  conduft.  from  thecommencement  ot  perfoTra'ibis'bllineia    Iran  only  advife,  that  tbofe? 

ve  ever  wifh  to  afford  .to  our  taethren,  friends  and  the  war,-  bas  fully  evinced  ity  andhad  a  tingle  doubt  CayOj-a?,  jvno-would'wifh  tabethaught  friendly,~may 

allies-  and  you  have  promiled  ta  join  us  in  our  ope-  remaicedin  ftiy  mind,  of  their  fincerity,  yourappear-  tome  in' with  then  families,  and. fubmit  themfelves  to. 

rations  » The  RrandAmerican Congress havetbought  ance  and  tiejmovement  of  yourxvamorstojoiirme,  tl-.e d;re<ftionsT)f Congrefc.    Thiswilllavetheeffuffbn 

5>ropertofend  a  powerful  army  into  this  country,  for  luntil  turned  ijaci  by.  a  miltakeu  report  );muit  tea  t)f  blood,  prevent  your  Being  diftrefled-fot.  their  fap* 

tthepurpore  of  totaUy  deftroving  the  enemies,  to  youri    removed  it.                                                -„_  t50"'  jmd  perhaps  \>e  the  means  of  tbeu  being  idcar* 

beace  aud  have  thought.  proDer  to entruft  me  "with  1  cannot  help  Expremmrttg  m^/renfelb^offtra  poratedtviibyour.nation}  afidiriFutureleeonndfaed 

Vki&mmxdDtiteZani,  aniLtlie  execution  of  their  zeal  amllaldkrlx  amduaufkmr.brotbcr  Blue-Bee*,  _ivith  -m,  amnt^gahaau  fritter,,  w  -iii.nn.-i 

[Engraved  from  the  original  in  possession  of  Dr.  Thomas  A  ddis  Emmet. ,] 

vise  this  conclusion.  New  Jersey  was  formed  in  order  to  offer  an  easy 
means  for  the  British  army  to  pass  from  Philadelphia  to  its  embarkation 
at  New  York,  and  in  later  ages  to  prove  an  efficient  causeway  for  the  rail- 
ways between  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

Rivington  offended  even  his  own  party  by  the  gross  fabrications  which 
appeared  in  his  columns,  and  was  repeatedly  obliged  to  apologize.  The 
paper  went  by  the  name  of  the  "  Lying  Gazette"  Freneau  made  Rivington 
the  subject  of  his  caustic  muse.  In  his  rhymed  epitaph  on  Rivington,  the 
poet  says: 

"  I  know  there  are  some  (that  would  fain  be  thought  wise) 
Who  say  my  Gazette  is  a  record  of  lies  ; 
In  answer  to  this  I  shall  only  reply — 
All  the  choice  that  I  had  was  to  starve  or  to  die." 

It  was  in  Rivington's  Gazette  that  Major  Andre's  satirical  poem  called 
"  The  Cow  Chase,"  was  first  published  on  the  very  day  of  his  capture.  In 
November,  1775,  a  mob  of  armed  men  from  Connecticut  rode  into  the 
city  and  destroyed  the  press  of  the  Gazette,  and  melted  the  types  into  bullets. 
Rivington  procured  a  new  press  from  England,  and  was  appointed  printer 
to  the  king  for  New  York.  But,  when  peace  was  at  hand,  the  wily  pub- 
lisher issued  the  following  notice :  "  To  the  Public. — The  publisher  of  this 
paper,  sensible  that  his  zeal  for  the  success  of  his  Majesty's  arms,  his  san- 
guine wishes  for  the  good  of  his  country,  and  his  friendship  for  individuals, 
have  at  times,  led  him  to  credit  and  circulate  paragraphs,  without  investi- 
gating the  facts  so  closely  as  his  duty  to  the  Public  demanded ;  trusting  to 
their  feelings,  and  depending  on  their  generosity,  he  begs  them  to  look 
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over  past  errors  and  depend  on  future  correctness.  From  henceforth  he 
will  neither  expect  nor  solicit  their  favors  longer  than  his  endeavors  shall 
stamp  the  same  degree  of  authenticity  and  credit  on  the  Royal  Gazette  (of 
New  York)  as  all  Europe  allow  to  the  Royal  Gazette  of  London."  This 
singular  announcement  naturally  had  but  little  effect,  and  Rivington  was 
obliged  to  close  his  editorial  labors  in  1783. 

Although  the  first  regular  daily  paper  in  America  was  not  started  until 
later,  yet,  during  the  Revolution,  a  distinct  attempt  was  made  to  issue  what 
was  virtually  a  daily  sheet,  by  the  joint  action  of  Rivington's  Royal  Ga- 
zette, Gaine's  Gazette  or  Mercury,  Robertson's  Royal  American  Gazette,  and 
Lewis's  New  York  Mercury  and  General  Advertiser,  all  royalist  papers.     It 
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was  arranged  that  the  days  of  publication  should  be  such  that  the  public 
might  have  a  fresh  paper  every  day  of  the  week  except  Sunday. 

Hugh  Gaine  was  another  editor  and  publisher  of  New  York  who  found 
his  occupation  gone  with  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  whose  attempts  to 
steer  a  middle  course  offer  one  of  the  humorous  incidents  of  that  period. 

d+™~  m++<J£.  ^^^  /^tux^-  Ar^*^  M*-~  #L%&™.*s  ^V^L~~ 

Ma£      0&£e.t*-*+s     /Z^yrs^j  tats**  J     JCt-  I   *2><*~*p      t<s-X-4^n~ 

*J%C^    /%*4*S>*yr-   *f    J£^>      A*    0*.*u*-r*.*-J       ?<}*m^e<r.  tfC^*r**y 

U*r.££    ZZ^j^  .-r*ic*       %/n,-t>-c*.~££e^-  £isn-A     »^ft«^J^^«>' *»-»«_ <>va/w>*4, 


$^vw      **>-£c^»~.  *~*-t  tZ**-  *  >*^ 


t.  1~*lJ        >££c_  ^/S/Jw   ^9^^-' 


^^C-.4^^^> 


[The  autograph  letters  of  James  Rivington  and  Hugh  Gaine  are  engraved  from  originals  through  the  courtesy 

of  Dr.   Thomas  Addis  Emmet. ,] 

Gaine  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  established  the  New  York  Mercury  in 
1752,  his  place  of  publication  being  at  the  "Bible  and  Crown,"  in  Hano- 
ver Square.  In  the  following  year  he  inadvertently  made  an  incorrect 
report  of  certain  official  proceedings  and  documents,  and  enjoyed  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  summoned  before  the  bar  of  the  House,  where,  after  a 
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THE 

AMERICAN  MAGAZINE, 

For   DECEMBER,     1787. 


INTRODUCTION. 


TH  E  Editor  of  the  Jmsrican 
Magazine prefents  the  Com- 
pliments ofthsSeafanto  his  readers, 
andwiihes  them  all  the  bleJIrngs 
they  wilh  for  thera&lves,  He  begs 
leave,  on  the  aufpicions  opening,  of 
the  year  1788,  to  ulher  into  the 
world  a  Mms Fvhlkatbai)  which  he 
aefigus  to  continue,  as  long  as  it 
Jhall  be  profitable  to  himfelf,  or  en- 
tairtiDg  to  his  countrymen.  He 
thinks  it  unnEcdfiryto  trouble  his 
readers  with' an  enumeration  of  the 
fmKEmnlmtiniiimsj^Nlt^sh  prompted 
him  to  rliis  undertaking- 3  &r  what- 
ever he  may  fay  in  his  own  favor, 
mankind  will  Hill  have  their  own 
opinions  of  the  Editor's  views:.  To 
this  lie  has  not  a  fingje  objection  5 
while  £e  is  confeious  that  among 
feveral  motives  which  a&nate  htm 
on  this  occaiioni-thereirnQta  had 
one. 

The  plan  of  this  Work;  is  com- 
prehenuye,  and  great  pains  will  be 
taken  to  render  it  in  the  execution 
both  ufeful  and  amufmg. 

The  Editor  is  determined  to  col- 
lect as  marry  preinal  E'flays  as  poifc- 
ble  j  and  particularly  fuch  as  relate 
to  this  country,  and  contain  ufeful 
and'cntious  difcoveries  in  the  his- 
tory, or  geography  of  America,  or 
Ingenious  remarks  upon  thefcience 
of  Government,  and  the  peculiar 
Mitutions  and.cuftoms  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  the  different  States*  For 
fcfaefe  purpufes  the  "Editor  bafi  fur- 


niihed  nimfelf  with  many  mater- 
ials 3  and  he  willackncwledge  him- 
self indebted  ihr  valuable  commu- 
nications both  ixom  Societies 'and 
individuals. 

The  mofl,  interefting^flays  upon 
every  fubjecr,  will  be  extracted 
from  the  lateil  periodical  publica- 
tions^ both  in  Great-£ritairi  and 
France  5  and  from  time  to  time,  an 
abridgement  of  theEnglLOi  Reviews 
of  new  and  ufeful  pubii  cations  will 
be  inferted. 

Jt  is  the  Editor's  wilh  to  gratify 
every  clafs  of  readers — the  Divine, 
the  Philofopher,  the  Hifiorian,  the 
Statelman,  the  Moralilr,  theJftjei, 
the  Merchant  and  the  Laborer-^—* 
and  his/air  readers  may  be  allured 
thar  noincjHJutletabkjiainswill  be 
taken  tofurjiihi/i^widi  entertain-* 
mentrat  the  fame  time,  he  ikrtearii 
himfelf  that  many  of  the  fc,ishef, 
who  are  the  favorites  of 'Minerva 
and  the  Mufes,  will  be  found  in  the 
number  of  his  correspondents* 

The  Ametiam  Magazine  will  be 
open  for  every  fpecies  of  decent  and 
valuable  Eflays  ;fax  fair  'difcnfllcn^ 
general  fatlre,  wit  and  humor,  and, 
ior  the  productions  of  imagination  < 
At 'the  lame  time,  xlie  Editor  will 
And  it  necefiary  roreTcive/to  himrelf 
the  right  of  deciding  on.  the  merit 
of  the  EiTays  communicated,  and 
ihe propriety  of  admitting  theminta 
the  work  y  as  perfonal  invective,  ri- 
baldry and  immcral  mi  tings  will 
torm 


[Engraved  from  the  original  copy  of  the  first  number  of'thi 


magazine,  in  possession  of  the  author. 
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humble  apology,  he  was  reprimanded  and  dismissed.  As  Isaiah  Thomas 
pithily  observes:  "  Gaine's  political  creed,  it  seems,  was  to  join  the  strong- 
est party."  When  the  British  approached  New  York,  in  1776,  he  removed 
his  press  to  Newark.  But  when  he  judged  that  the  colonial  cause  was  wan- 
ing, he  returned  to  New  York,  and  his  paper  sided  with  the  Royalists.  On 
the  close  of  the  war,  Gaine  felt  that,  with  many  other  Tories,  he  might  be 
made  to  suffer,  and  petitioned  the  Assembly  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
remain.  The  petition  was  granted,  but  the  Mercury  was  thereafter  dis- 
continued. Freneau  composed  a  versified  satire  out  of  Gaine's  petition, 
of  which  we  give  a  characteristic  extract : 

"  To  the  Senate  of  New  York,  with  all  due  submission, 
Of  honest  Hugh  Gaine,  the  humble  petition  ; 
An  account  of  his  life  he  will  also  prefix, 
At  least  what  was  previous  to  seventy-six  ; 
He  hopes  that  your  honours  will  take  no  offence. 
If  he  sends  you  some  groans  of  contrition  from  hence  ; 
And  further  to  prove  that  he's  truly  sincere, 
He  wishes  you  all  a  Happy  New  Year. 
And  first  he  informs,  in  his  representation, 
That  he  once  was  a  printer  of  some  reputation, 
And  dwelt  in  the  street  called  Hanover  Square 
(You'll  know  where  it  is  if  you  ever  was  there), 
Next  door  to  the  shop  of  Doctor  Brown — John, 
(Who  now  to  the  dog-house  of  Pluto  is  gone)  ; 
But  what  do  I  talk — whoe'er  came  to  town, 
And  knew  not  Hugh  Gaine  at  the  Bible  and  Crown  ? 
Now,  if  I  ever  were  so  given  to  lie, 
My  dear  native  country  I  wouldn't  deny  ; 
(I  know  you  love  Teagues)  and  I  shall  not  conceal, 
That  I  came  from  the  kingdom  where  Phelim  O'Neall 
And  other  brave  worthies  ate  butter  and  cheese, 
And  walked  in  the  cloverfields  up  to  their  knees." 

Another  Irishman,  whose  course  was  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of 
Hugh  Gaine,  was  Samuel  Loudon,  who  was  a  ship  chandler  in  New  York 
before  the  Revolution.  In  1775  he  opened  a  printing  office  in  Water 
Street,  New  York,  between  the  Coffee  House  and  the  Old  Slip.  He  was 
an  unmistakable  Whig,  and  there  was  no  uncertainty  to  the  ring  of  the 
articles  that  appeared  in  his  paper  called  the  New  York  Packet,  which  he 
removed  to  Fishkill  in  1776,  and  continued  to  publish  in  that  place  until 
the  close  of  hostilities,  when  he  returned  to  New  York  ;  soon  after  its 
last  removal  the  Packet  was  changed  to  a  daily.     At  a  later  period  Loudon 
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FLOUR  at. 2 is.  6d.  per  Hundred. 
"WHITE  Loaf  Of  the  fineft  Floor,  to  ww$h 
lib.  Hoz.  for  4 Coppers. 
"Do.  of  Do,  "to  weigh  n^oz.  for  z  Coppers 


JflGH-WATER  at  NEW-YORK,  till  Monday  i 
Mir..  Ho.||Thuksda*.  14.  after 


GILBERT   FORBES, 

At  the  Sign  of  tie  Broad- Ax,  near  iff  or««e»  Market, 
hoi  jufl.  imparted  in  the  trittnxui,  Caf>t.  MunJi,  from 
'      don.  tadtklNf*  Tiri,  Capi.  Iei>«, /ro»i  Bril 


id.  6J.  Yd.  iod.  lid-  10J.  and .2 4/  NAILS. 


[  Wedne/dny     nigir    iojl    arrived  the  /hip    T>uuhef:    ?f 

Gtrdin,  Capt.    Winn,  in  6   weeks  from.  Ttrty     Ij 

I       nviim  vie  have  she  following  odtn'cti.  , 

H     A     M     B  f  U    B     G  'H.       July  'j;. 

r~Y^  H  1  S  city  is  at  preleni  expofcj  to  a  nrclancltcri!? 

X       f«ne   of  diflriis.,  -All  ihe  beautiful  and    ol!» 

Vaic.from hence  tu Lauenburgh  i» over  Mowed  bvaniiw 

undation  of  the  Elbe.     The  water   already  comes  into> 

opc  of  ihe  gates  cfiKe  city  ;iand<tfie  kthzj&ann  are 


{Engraved from,  the  original  in  possession  of  Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet, ,] 

was  also  the  publisher  of  the  American  Magazine,  a  monthly  periodical  de- 
voted to  elegant  extracts  or  scientific  and  literary  information,  together 
with  illustrations  on  copper,  a  not  unworthy  precursor  of  the  sumptuous 
monthlies  which  now  distinguish  the  press  of  the  United  States. 

A  vigorous  figure  in  the  period  we 
are  now  considering  was  John  Holt,  a 
strong,  brusque,  fearless  character, 
who  first  appeared  in  New  York  in 
1759.  He  was  born  and  reared  in 
Virginia  ;  after  failing  as  a  merchant, 
and  serving  as  mayor  of  Williamsburg, 
he  entered  into  partnership  with  James 
Parker,  and  established  the  New  York 
Gazette  and  Postboy,  when  he  was 
thirty-eight  years  of  age.  In  1766  he 
started  the  New  York  Journal,  "  con- 
taining freshest  advices,  Foreign  and 
Domestick."  The  heading  was  orna- 
mented with  the  arms  of  the  king, 
which  were  discarded  in  1774  for  the 
famous  device  of  a  snake  cut  into 
parts,  with  "  Unite  or  die "  for  a 
tomb  of  john  holt,  in  old  trinity  churchyard,      motto.    The  following  year  the  snake 
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Northampton,  Sept.  6,  1786- 

To  the  Public. 

BY  the  advice  and  encouragcmentof  a 
number  of  Gentlemen  in  this  Coun- 
;>,  the  Subfcriber  has  eltabliOied  a'Print- 
*»Z -Office  in  Northampton,  where  printing 
rt"  all  kincteufuaLirf  America  will  be.p&y 
/orn:>d^vith  care and.difpatch. 
mhia  couotryjike  *his,\  where  Durira- 
lloial  charjcterand'Sappiriels  fa  entirely 
RejRjfl  upbri  a" -general 'jdifluCorrD'fltnD.Vrs 
Jc.d^f5mor!>"the  people,!  She'exteriGyevad- 
Ksr^agesl  ot  fuch- Deriodical  publications 
parxnoi  ,be  too  often  explained  or  loohi'grfi 
[y  fiihmated.ii  'SVTJ_nitecLS.tar.er  ofAmiQ 
tm  ,owe  TlfeTCxiftence:  as  ;an empire  t6 
(tliaj  fupeaor  3egree_  ,of  knowledge,  which 
She  people ;at  large hayeenjoyed'and  main? 
taincd  tnrough  every  period  0/  their  pro- 


tersoF  government-,  -while  they  are  defutute  of 
limitations — _.t  liberty  from  all  reftrictions,  and 
fee  fr.e  like  the  wild  afs  to  range  at  large  where 
j.one  is  aole  to  follower  iind  them?  Befides 
there  are  effentia!  objections  to  the  ufualmanner 
oftheirappointment.  As  they  often  powerful- 
ly influence  thofe  who  fee  with  otherpsople's 
eyes;-  it  is  juftly  ro  be  reprobated,  that  they  fhould 
be  Jiable  .to  a  fumraons^from  any  .man  or  towrr, 
[who  may  take.it upon,  xherrt  tojitue  the  ptecepc 
for'  convening-  ih'emT— Betides  conventions,  in 
this~co,unty,have  beerrcompofed  of  members  tsi 
jy  unfairly  and-part'-Jlychofen. 

UponJiTUing  the  paper  money '5a  Rhode-Ti"- 
Jjrnd,'.a  cry  was  fet'Aip  in  the  county  of  JBrillol  ^ 
i.own.  ;morei  .thati.  hsv  jmet  in  convention,. 
i;: :::ed  for. paper  .money  to  cheauheirpublic  and 
'privateTcreditors,  attacked  .the)  roni\itution,~iet 
upihecry  of  danger,,  iflued;their; preceptiiirtt 
for*countyixneetings,-and?thenior.a  corrimon- 
wealthiconvention  ;  from^hence  the  fireflwhicll, 
is  bynhisnimencarly  extinguished  whereiir be- 
gan, fpread  into  thee^-iern  pans.of  this  county  j 
p  number  of  men  fromjiveral;towns  met  atPel- 
nam,  they  ifiued   their  e.  ecept  ?.>r  calling  the 


and  the  freeholders  at  large,  "how  you  managed 
your  matters :  you  gentlemen,  who  do  not  mince 
matters  when  you  fpeak  of  your  conllhutional 
rulers,  will  be  fo  liberal-as  to  alio*  me  to  fpeak 
freely  of  your  proceedings',  and  make  fuch  ob- 
rcrrations  as_  I  mail  judge  charitable  and  r.ecef- 
jfary  for^the  common  good  z  as  this  is/10  more; 
Shan  fair,  J  take  it  forgranted  that  I  have.youc 
liberty  to"_.o  en  with  my  fubjecf 

*They  firftTrefolved^themtdtesTntO  a  conltli 
FOtionat  fiiTembly,  whichjf  theywould  nave  us 
tch  .believe,  that  ihey^rea  body  known  by  the 
jconftitutiori,  Or  that  they  haverany  power  or 
right  to  aft  for, others  inTnatteri"  of  government,. 
2  fhall  beg  leave  to  refentas  an  aflumption  of  au- 
jhorityT.ot'veryfriendlyrcitherto'theTi-atural  or 
conflitutiona)  _rights»f  the.  Freeholders  of  this 
County.  /  Perhaps^  I  Jmifteke}  and  fome  of  the 
gentlemenJwill  point.  puUaheir  charter  of  incor- 
poratjonrand  their  contlitutional  origin,  £Many 
nfjhe  mem&ers,  I  dare  fay,  did'notonearncL'af-.' 
fumeoiponus,  but  the  principle  is-dangerousauJ. 
ought  to.be .  reprobated*  V^.Vere  the  convention 
lufpicious  of  their  power;  or  were  fon;es£ihem 
confeious  of  faulty  intentions  which  «—2er.edi 


\Engraved from  a  facsimile  of  the  original  in  possession  of  the  editor.] 

was  joined  and  coiled,  with  the  tail  in  his  mouth,  forming  a  double  ring  ; 
within  the  coil  was  a  pillar  standing  on  Magna  Charta,  surmounted  with 
the  cap  of  Liberty.  An  editor  who  dared  defy  the  royal  authority  in  a 
manner  so  bold,  was,  of  course,  obliged  to  fly  from  New  York  when  the 
British  army  entered.  But  taking  his  little  press  with  him  to  Fishkill, 
Esopus,  Hudson,  and  other  retired  points  along  the  Hudson,  Holt  con- 
tinued to  issue  his  paper  until  the  conclusion  of  peace.  He  then  returned 
to  New  York,  and  published  his  paper  under  a  new  title,  The  Independent 
Gazette,  or  New  York  Journal.  He  did  not  long  survive  after  this,  but 
died  in  1784,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's 
churchyard,  where  his  tomb  may  still  be  seen. 
Thomas  says  of  him,  "  Holt  was  a  man  of  ar- 
dent feelings,  and  a  high  churchman,  but  a  firm 
Whig  ;  a  good  writer,  and  a  warm  advocate  for 
the  cause  of  his  country." 

With  the  close  of  the  war  new  issues  ap- 
peared for  settlement,  and  new  periodicals  were 
started  for  the  distinct  purpose  of  discussing 
those  great  questions  in  which  the  very  exist- 

-         ,  ....  THE    HAND    PRESS    ON    WHICH    THE    Hamp- 

ence  ot  the  young  republic  was  involved  at  its      shire  Gazette  was  first  printed. 
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very  birth.  One  of  these  papers  was  the  Hampshire  Gazette,  founded 
with  the  especial  object  of  enforcing  on  the  popular  mind  the  import- 
ance of  preserving  law  and  order  at  the  time  when  Shays,  with  his  as- 
sociates, Parsons  and  Day,  were  resisting  the  authority  of  the  courts  of 
justice  in  Massachusetts.  The  Hampshire  Gazette,  after  the  Worcester  Spy 
and  perhaps  the  Salem  Gazette,  the  oldest  paper  in  New  England  having 
celebrated  its  centennial  last  year,  was  established  in  the  autumn  of  1786 
in  Northampton,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  towns  on  the  Connecticut  River, 
by  William  Butler,  who  was  at  that  time  an  energetic  young  man  of 
twenty-two,  and  a  practical  printer.  The  paper  was  issued  weekly,  on 
Wednesday  mornings,  and  was  circulated  through  the  country  by  post- 
riders.  The  nearest  post-office  was  then  at  Springfield,  to  which  place  a 
journey  was  made  on  horseback  once  a  week  for  exchange  papers.  The 
Gazette  was  printed  at  first  on  a  hand  press  in  the  back  part  of  a  dwelling 
house.  It  contained  very  little  local  news,  no  marriage  announcements  for 
several  years,  and  few  death  notices- — its  special  feature,  after  the  settle- 
ment of  the  disturbances  in  New  England,  being  foreign  news.  It  con- 
tained no  stories,  few  jokes,  no  slang,  and  no  nonsense — altogether  a 
thoroughly  respectable  sheet.  It  aimed  high  and  pledged  itself  to  be 
substantial  and  sensible.  Articles  of  political  tone  and  patriotic  character 
were  frequently  contributed  by  such  scholars  as  Caleb  Strong  and  Major 
Joseph  Hawley,  for  Northampton  was  at  that  period  the  residence  of  num- 
erous cultivated  men.  The  Gazette,  as  it  grew  in  importance,  had  much 
to  do  with  educating  and  refining  the  farming  community  of  that  region. 
Its  history  is  indeed  unique,  its  success  never  being  due  to  sensational 
manoeuvres  or  frantic  appeals  to  the  public,  or  special  canvassing  in  its 
own  behalf.  It  has  lived  and  thrived  through  sheer  merit,  and  is  now  not 
only  one  of  the  oldest  but  one  of  the  best  family  papers1  in  the  United 
States. 

The  importance  of  the  great  question  which  immediately  presented 
itself  after  the  close  of  the  war,  the  exact  form  of  confederation  to  be 
adopted  by  the  thirteen  colonies,  and  the  intensity  of  the  popular  senti- 
ment on  the  subject  were  vividly  illustrated  by  the  acrimonious  war  carried 
on  by  two  Boston  newspapers,  a  feud  continued  by  them  long  after  the 
main  point  at  issue  had  been  settled.  We  refer  to  the  Independent  Chron- 
icle and  the  Centinel.  In  1775,  Samuel  Hall,  proprietor  of  the  Essex  Ga- 
zette, by  the  advice  of  members  of  the  General  Court,  moved  his  paper  to 
Cambridge  from  Salem,  and  changed  the  title  to  the  New  England  Chron- 
icle, or  the  Weekly  Gazette — it  was  the  fashion  at  that  period  to  change  the 
names  of  newspapers.     In  the  summer  of  1776  this  paper  was  purchased 
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by  Powers  and  Willis,  who  in  the  following  November  changed  the  title 
to  that  of  Independent  Chronicle  and  Universal  Advertiser,  and  affixed  to 
the  title  a  plate  representing  a  man  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  naked 
sword  and  in  his  left  a  scroll  bearing  the  word  "  Independence ;  "  over  the 
figure  was  the  legend  "  Appeal  to  Heaven."  It  is  more  than  likely  that 
this  design  was  engraved  by  Paul  Revere,  then  the  chief  engraver  of  the 
colony,  and  one  of  the  solitary  four  artists  who,  however  rudely,  followed 
the  art  of  engraving  in  North  America  at  that  period.  Originally  a  gold- 
smith, Revere  taught  himself  the  art  of  copperplate  engraving,  and  after 
serving  as  lieutenant-colonel  during  the  Revolution,  carried  his  interest  in 
copper  still  further  by  establishing  a  foundry  in  the  suburbs  of  Boston.* 


Independent 


THE 


N    D 


I  V  E  R  S   A   L 


V   O    L    U    M 


XVII. 


Chronicle  : 

THE 

ADVERTISER 

NUMBER      8g6. 


THURSDAY,     December     29,    1785. 

ION:  Published  by  ADAMS  jmdNOURSE,    Printers  10  the  GENERAL  COTjrRT.ofKo  Commonwealth,  of  * Mcfacbufetts ) 
arSieir  Office,  oppofitc  the  new  Cour't-Houfa.  Court/Street. 


l>J»  if  tic  grcaujl  importance,  that 
tiHtflh:  CoMmav'.eeaUh  Jbould  have 
&Mft  Aira  ''"!•■  MONET 
PJjR  S.  Have  for  their  information^ 

tilth]  a  Commune  of the pnfent  Gcnc- 
g,  Jhit  Committee  Lad  it  In  charge  la 

6  (art  cf  the  Governour't  Jpecch). 
It  tie  requifilitu)  of  Congreji.  anil 
■/ffsjuz  this  Stale's  proportion  ofiit 
tjaifmafuretforjinting  our  priiatt 
tgfijiting  the  collection  of  laics. — 
gfifandyou  I  hit  piece  of  intelligence 


comply  with  that  refolution  {  two  tETcifcusfii 
of  which  fnm  m*y  he  •paid  in  the  eertificates'.ol 
the,  .Loan-Officer;  tf"=  other  third  parr  u  rei 
quired  in  Ipeci^  II  will  alfo  be  ireceflarvrsjn 
order  to  the<ohtairiinganjr<,erti6catesjroncaa 
Loan-OfEcepy  that  pravifofi  be  m.ide,  lor  aflfiHl 
compllancerwiththe  Cii4reifolati0n  of  CongreG 
of  Sept.  ij,  in  appointing  perrons  to  admini» 
fler  the  oaths  accefTary  to  obtam  .certificates 
but  of  the.  L&3BtQ&cei  forpreyenting  the  de« 
preciation  of  fuch  certificates  ai-IathiM  ce. 
foltttion  irmetitioned,  &« 

Although j  from  a  ftatfi  og.fhetreaTary  ats 
hibitcd  by  the  Treafiiref,  u'balmce  appears  in 


imcreafe  chemjTOifl  ciDofelts  aavcrcates^o  th  c 
ttfiiure-of  thrift,  who  confult  only  jJrefent  con- 
:  ani  from!  Bncandid  nunds,  might 
sj.-groundK5i  fuggeftilini  that  Jhofe 
IKpa  iaTQIniH 'have  notjaidlheir  proportion 
pl  Ufa  jcaev  arfiiggeffion  -which  at  this  period 
(Would  bearJKculiarly  difigfceable. — But  your 
EoiamTtteea  cOnfc'ious  that,  they  know  full  well 
Dy  «p«fienc«  tfieyweightiof  the  public  bu'ra 
•hens,  andiaymg  confidence-  thai  no  one  will 
main  or  tare  caufeiTOrappreueitd  fuggeftionj 
iof  OiB  Hnfl  Bfiave=m»nTioin:d  in  the  LjtnOz{ 
tufe.  oeg  tawa  to  dBftrre,  that  by  the1  Ire*--: 
furore  nccDnntS  rne  public   debt  amounts  to 


•Ha  bejald, 

At  James   Whites 

BOOK-STORE. 

flfeafly  oppofite  the  Court-Iloufe,  Coun-Streeti 

A  DVENTURER,. 


t)oddrid;'s  Le&ureft, 

Duncan'.  Cicero..  -«, 

Iconomy  of  Human  lata  C 
PatS  fuih  a  fpi'ritol  »irtui 
iuilable  for  every  perfon.t 


[Engraved  from  the  original  in  possession  of  Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet.} 

The  Willis  mentioned  above  was  Nathaniel  Willis,  senior,  father  of  the 
.founder  of  the  Boston  Recorder,  the  first  distinctively  religious  newspaper 
in  America,  and  grandfather  of  the  poet  and  founder  of  the  Home  Journal, 
Nathaniel  P.  Willis, — altogether  a  notable  family  in  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can periodical  literature. 

In  1788  the  Chronicle  was  purchased  by  Adams  and  Nourse,  who  so- 
licited, in  their  prospectus,  a  continuance  "  of  such  speculations  as  shall  be 
adapted  to  promote  the  liberty  of  our  country,  and  the  general  welfare  of 
mankind."     They  began  the  new  regime  by  violently  opposing  the  proposed 


*  This  Magazine,  in  January,  1886  [xv.  i.  10],    published  a  portrait,  and  autograph  letter  of 
Paul  Revere. 
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Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  which  was  creating  much  ill-feeling  on  the  part 
of  many  who  imagined  that  Washington  and  his  immediate  associates  were 
bent  on  a  monarchical  government,  and  that  an  exclusive  organization  of 
this  sort  would  be  an  opening  wedge  to  the  establishment  of  a  hereditary 
aristocracy.  We  can  now  afford  to  smile  at  those  fears,  but  cannot  but  re- 
spect, if  we  cannot  accept,  the  apprehensions  of  those  patriots  who,  in  that 
stormy  time,  regarded  with  keen  jealousy  and   dread  any  influence  that 

Cx^T*^        /? 


M 


Gctl 


COPY   OF   ORIGINAL   AUTOGRAPH    LETTER    IN    POSSESSION    OF    DR.  THOMAS    ADDIS    EMMET. 

{This  magazine  published  the  portrait  of  Isaiah  Thomas  [xvii.  14]  in  January,  1887.] 

might  prevent  a  complete  separation  from  the  effete  political  systems  of 
the  old  world. 

The  Independent  Chronicle  was  naturally  attached,  from  the  first,  to  the 
Republican  or  anti-Federalist  party,  and  one  of  its  strongest  writers  was 
Benjamin  Austin,  Jr.,  who  wrote  for  it  daily,  for  upwards  of  twenty  years, 
over  the  name  of  "  Honestus,"  and,  sometimes,  of  "  Old  South."  During 
the  agitation  of  1798,  Mr.  Austin  was  especially  subject  to  attack  on 
account  of  his  defense  of  the  policy  of  the  President  regarding  a  war  with 
France.     The  Mercury  was  among  his  fiercest  Federalist  enemies.     One  of 
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its  attacks  began  with  the  following  lines:  "  HONESTUS— a  hungry,  lean- 
faced  fellow,  a  mere  anatomy,  a  rope-maker,  an  envious,  hollow-eyed, 
sharp-looking  wretch  ;  this  living  dead  man,  this  incessant  scribe,  forsooth 
took  on  him  as  a  chronicler."  At  another  time  the  Mercury  called  him, 
"this  abominable  booby."  But  Austin  had  a  more  formidable  foe  than 
this  to  contend  with  in  his  editorial  career— Benjamin  Russell,  founder  and 
editor  of  the  Centinel.  * 


Monday,  March.  25,  1776. 

N  E   PV  -  YORK 

AND 

WEEKLY 

Containing  tbe  freifeea  soniccs 


THE 


[No.   1276) 

GAZETTE: 

THE 

MERCURY. 
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•*  Printed.**  HUGH  GAINE,  Printer,  Bookseli.br,  and  Stationer,  st  the  Bible  and  Crown,  in  Hanover-Square. 
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J[    ,ingV»nd  a  bstterL&of  the  Roads  than  F«LLiioed 


[From, the  Pennsylvania  Ledger.} 

To  thf  PEOPLE  op  Pennsylvania. 

I    E    *   T   E    R       II. 


the  further  defence  of  our  Aflembly,  to  give  rconr 
for  a  matter  of  very  great  importanor;  agreeable  to 
what  was  hinted  in  the  conclufion  of  my  firft  letter. 

_The  account  whiih  we  have  akeady  received  of 
Commiftor.ert  being  appointed  in  England,  and  ready" 
to  embark  for  America,  in  order  to  negotiate  a  fct- 
tlementof  the  prefent  unhappy  differences,  has  en-' 
gaged  -the  attention,  and  ex&rcifed  the  fpeculations 
of  many  among  us.  The  powers  -  with  .which  they 
are  to  be  inverted, -the  manner  in  which  they,  are  to 

ther  they  are  to  be  treated  with  at  all,  have  been 
canvafrcd3greeblM0_thediiTirentview£pr1udgrncnts, 
of  Individuals. 

Among  others,  -a' Wter'ondefuhe  fignature  of 
Caffjndra,  in  the. Pennfylvania  Evening  Pol*  of  lajt 
Saturday  week,  has  held  forth' fentiments 'which  I 
conceive  highly  difgraceful  to  America,  and  pernici- 
ous to  fociety  i.i  ?c..ei%l.  He  pretends  to  Uavefotis- 
fied  hirnfeil  (but  upon  what  grounds  I  know  not)  that 
the  lole  view  of  Admi.iiit.ation  in  this  commilfion, 
is  to  amufe-  and  deceive,'  to  bribe  and  corrupt  us. 
And  becaufe  he  fuppofes  all  of  us  fo  very  corrupt  able 
he  propofes,  by  way  of  prevention,  to  fcue  the  Com- 
milTiOBcrs  upon  their  fir  it  irttii-g  toot  on  fhoie,  and 
bring  them  immediately,"  under  a  ftronggurtrd,  to  the 
Congrefs.  I  have  too  good  an  opinion  of  the  virtue 
and  good  fenftof  my  countrymen,  to  think  they  will' 
pay  any  other  regard  to- this  advioe,  than  10  conliper 
the  author  as  an  tntfaufialt  or  madman. 

The-  content  in  which  we  arc  engaged  is  founded' 
on  the  mort  noble  and  virtuous  principles  which 

at  the  rifle  »f  our  lives  and  fortunes,  again  ft  an 
arbitrary  '  miniltry,"  for-the  rights  of  Englishmen.' 
The  eyes' of  all  Europe  are  upon 'us, 'and  "every 
generous  bofom,-in  which  the  pulfe  of  liberty  yet 
beats,  fympathifes  with  us  and  is  interefted  in  our  fuc- 
cefs.  Ourcaufe,  therefore,  beingthe  cau  ft  of  virtue, 
it  Will  be  expeacd  that  aR our  fleps  fliould  tfe  guided 
byir,  and  that  where' the- flock  >»  fo  fair,  the  fruit 
will  ba  proportions My  pf'rfrcl.  -Let  us  not  difippoint 
*u*r-  '"•""»«*  moe£la*,ona  bv  <>'■;  fn-.alleCt  devu::on 


flaked  their  lives  and  fortunes  on 

believe  that  they  will  fuffer  themfel' 

out  of  their  liberties,  or  induced  to  fell  their  birthright 

(oTzmefiofpottagt? 

When  I  coniirler  that  this  Treaty  is  to  be  managed*, 

on  the  part  of  America,  by  men  delegated  for  their 
integrity  and  abilities  by  the  voice  of  their  country, 
I  feel  myfilf  quite  ealy  on  that  fcorel  If  the  fcheme 
of  the  Miniltry  be  to  try  the  arts  of  corruption,  where 
their  arms  cannot  prevail,  there  "are  other  and'  lefs 
fufpicious  ways  of  carrying  it  into  execution,  than  by 
Coinmilfioners,  in  the  face  of  America  i  where  they 
will  have  the  eyes  of  all  fixnd  upon  them,  and  their 
conduit  deligently  watched  and  feverely  fcrutinized. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  this  writer  is  more 
an  enemy.to  the  buPnefs  on  which  the  Commiflioners 
are  to-btt  fent,  than  really  apprchenfive  forourv.irtue. 
He  Teems  to  have  drank  deep  of  therw^  of  indeptnd- 
titct.\  to  be  inimical  to  whatever  carries  the"  appear- 
ance of  peace  $  and  too  ready  tofacrifke  thehaupinefs 
of  a  gieneoDiineiit  to  his  favourite  plan.  Among 
fucli  .writers  I  pretend  nat  to  chfs  mjlelf  ;  for  lam 
bold  to  declare,  and  hope  'yet  10  make  it  evident  to 
every. honed  min,  tliat  live  true  intci'cft  of  America 
lies  in  reconciliation  wiih  Great-Britain,  upon  corrfli- 
Mlia/tal principle st  and  I  can  truly  fay,  I  Willi  it  upon 

.JKfiy  theminy  puVKcations  in  favor  of  iaJefea- 

Jencf^.  ivirli  which  our  |>;cilVs.  have  lately  groaned, 
have'pnfK.-J  hi'herto'  v ruioticed,  I  ain.  not  jble  to 
determine.  Uut  ih^re  are  certainly  .times  when 
public  affairs  become  fo  intereUing, 


,  f  >r  I 


bought 


I  -_.)>! 


■:;-  'iniing    whicU,  ;t]iey  'ar 
Thofc.who  made- the  appeal  have  little  caufc 
ti-iwiiiph  in  its  fuccefs.     Of  this  they  feem  fcnfibl 
and,  like  t.-ue  quacks, "are  conftantly^  per\i 
with  thiir  additional  dofes,  till 
patients  begin  wholly  to  revolt, 
yet  been  takan  of  the  publicatio 
pendence,  it  is  neither  owing  id  -tlia  popularity -of 
the  do'ftrine,  theunanfwcrable  nature  of  the  argu- 
,  nor  tht-ftar  of  oppofing  them,  as  the^vaniry 
of  the  author  would  fuggeft.     J  am  confident  that 
nine  tenths  of  jlie  people  of  Pci.afyhaoia  jxt  abhor 


e  rtoraachs  of  i 
Jf  little  notic* 

i  *lia  popularit) 


Warren, 'and  Toon  afar  fealed  with  hfa  WoodJ 
Thefentiments  of  furdry  other  Colonies  migh 
be  fliewn  to  have  correfponded  wiih  thefe. — But 
this  letter  has  already  reached  its  full  length.  I 
flull  take  fome  future  opportunity  to  examine  tho 
arguments  which  have  been  clFcred  to  induce  a 
hange  of  thefe  fentimenti  ;  and  upon  the  wholel 
to  make  it  appear  that  independence  is  not 


tho  caufc  in  which  An 
only  the  idol  of 


l,.    ,,;-. 


1  rife  on  the  ruins  of  thei 


[rrora  the  Pennsylvania  Ledger.] 
Mr.  Humphreys, 
Tour  impartiality  <w\ll  undoubtedly  indue  you  to  pubUjt  ' 
tbe  encloftd  in  your  next  paper. 
Marcb  i+,  1776. 

CATO,  if  the  defi-ns  which  you,  in  your.firit 
letter,  have  laid  to  the  charge  of  Committees, 
are  conceived  or  adopted  by  them,  they  are  indeed 
very  dangerous  bodies  of  men,   and  you    have  done 

nobly  in  expoCng  them but,  Sir,  you  ought  to 

go  further  and  fupport  the  charge  by  fads,  otherwifa 
tin  accufarion  wiU  not  gain  much  credir,  upon  tha 

word  of   an  anonymous  author What  are  the 

fa&s,  upon  which  .the  following  charges  ftand?  m. 
Thata  few,  have  been  aiming  to  deilroy  buTcbar- 
twennftitoticriVand  fciie  the  executive,  as  well  at 
legitlitive,  authority  of  ilyr  province.  -In  what  in- 
It.ince  and  by  whom,  has -ah  attempt  been  made  t« 
intimidate  our.  legnl  reprercntative; ;  Lr^heir  p-.triotic 
exertions,*  been  mifrcprefen,ted,  and  treated  fcurriU 
owfly:;  'Opotywhat  ground,  do  you  reft  your  tlnrge 

of  the  Aflsnibly?  And  wSerefott  have  you  intimated, 
that  bait tcf  pirner  have  keen  thrown  out,  bypvopieof 
this;  or  fame  other  province,  to  Jcad  individuals  out- 


of  the 


Forihefetbingsyouarr  anf*eral»le  to  the  public, 
and  if. you  have  ground'for  the  charge,  fpeak  out, 
and  fpe.ik  boldly-—  donl  be  alrrigflted  j  the  danger  of 
fpeaking  truth,  is  not  fo  ere 
Ufryourrelftc.it;  and  y«u 
exi»crie»ice;  'that  there  is  1m 
Ik-s.  w!k-IIv,  in  tl.euiicrir^'tiE^iAj'Trfr. 

As  to  the  account  yoJk£&  ^Llbe.clerS 


I  r»>on  He  convinced,  by 


[Engraved  from  the  original  in  possession  of  Dr    Thomas  Addis  Emmet.'] 

The  Centinel  was  established  the  twenty-fourth  of  March,  1784.  In  1790 
the  name  was  changed  to  Columbian  Centinel.  From  the  outset  there  was 
no  uncertain  ring  to  its  tone.  Never  has  a  newspaper  been  published  in 
the  United  States  more  bold,  vigorous  and  incisive,  for  there  was  a  power 

*This  Magazine  published  the  portrait  of  Benjamin  Russell  [xvii.  21]  in  January,  1887. 
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{Engraved  from  the  original  in  possession  of  Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet. .] 

behind  it  of  extraordinary  nerve  and  ability — Russell,  its  editor.  In  a 
previous  article  we  have  already  alluded  to  the  early  career  of  this  original 
character.     He  was  a  man  of  sturdy  determination,  a  strong  belief  in  him- 
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BAfie<L  and publiibed  -by- C.A  RJFMR  and \W I L  K ':  I  N  S  O  M^HX  the  roIt-OiHce,-.oppofitc  the   Market;  -where  Subfcripticns 
for  thii   Paper,  Advertifements,  Articles  of  Intelligence,  .&c.  are thankfully  received. 


fi  JJol.  50  Cts:  per  Ann.] 


S  A  T  U  R  D  A  Y,   S 


EfTEMIlER- 


1797. 
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FLAX-SEED. 

/"-J-«HE  ■Subfctft>ert,J»iU  exchange  Salt 
\  for  any  Quantity  of  FLAX-SEED 
"ihsJI  may  bede!|vercd  ttiheir  Mills,  known 
t7  the  Name. of  RuteobergV.  in_No.ih- 
Bbvidence,-  near,  Olnvy't  Paper.Millsj 
ur  Ca»  will  be  paidai  their  Store,  ia  Pro- 
TiJenee,  for.  Flax-  Seed  delivered  .ac  (aid 
Mils. 

CLARK  &  NIGHTINGALE. 

Stanton  &  Dodge 

lef  Leave  (o  inform  the  Pitblietna  ihett 
Cuflomers.rthit.lhey  bite  for  Sale,  at 
Aeif-Sbop,  opfoflte  ihe  Marker.  HouTe, 

Clocks  &  Watches, 

ofthe  rewcll  F»ftion  j  alfo  t-goodAI- 
J-jrtneBt' -of  FANCY  GOODS.— They 
mitell  Kindt  of  GOLDSMITHS  and 
JEWELLERS  WARE.-  and!  have  like- 
-ynisi  good'  Aflortmentor-  Watch.  FUR* 
UUURE.— The  ab-ave  Article!  they  will 
-variant  to  be  as  good  and-aa  cheap  at  can 
'  behoof-hi  in  thit  Town. — AH.  Kinda  of 
Cbcftr  and  Watchet  repaired  in:  the jieat- 
efl  Manner,  end  on  fllort  Notice. 

•  &  C.Bi  end-the  higheft  Price  given  for 
Old  GOLD  and-SlLVER..  COPPER  and 

•  BRASs.- 

BuvMnce.  Sift?  f,.- 179^. 

•Strayed   or*   Stolen* 

Inun  ihe;  Pafture  of  the  Subfctiber,-  In 
Providence,, 

A-***  H  O  R  S  R,  with  Mad  ,Mane 
»Dd  Tail,  and  fome  white  Heirs  ii* 
Iris  Eorehead;  abcoi.  14  !•:  Hindi  high, 
trots  ani  paces",  !JTJ  or  "14  Veart  eld,,  in 
S3c30;de',  <h.od  til  round,  aod  has  been  ufed 
lutKfa.  Carritge  and  Saddle.  If  .flray.ed,. 
Soever  "wifTreibrn  raid  Horfe,  Thai  1  be 
iiaiifoaiely  rewarded  ;  bat  if  fiolen,  • 
Bsward  of.  Thirty  Dollart. will  heaven 
iftr&e  Horle  tnd  Thief,  or  for  the  Horfe 
OTJ^Iiiteea  'DotUu;  .ind^tll  reifonable 


WHEREAS  the.  HornareUe  Town. 
Council  Qf  theTo.vo  of  Can... 
berlsnd  has"  appointed  the  SuhfcribVr 
Guardian  over  the  Perlon  tnd  Etlaie.of 
Mart.  Raze;  ot  /aid  Cumberland  t  All 
Perlona  ere  hereby  lorbid  to  pay  (he  laid 
Wary  any  Demanda'fiie  may  htve  BgaioQ 
them,  or  contrafl  with  her  in  any  Man- 
ner whatever,  under  the  Penalty  provid- 
ed bjr  Ltw. 

DA.V1D  BARTLKTT. 
CmmitrlanJ,  'Sept.  1,-179). 


Jofl  imported  .jo  the  Ship  Independent 
Capt.'  Halloweli.-and-io.  Sile  by 

Edward  Dickens, 


Compiing-Honfe    of  Jnhra 
in;  fif 


Ac    the  old 

Brown,  fifq; 
50  Butts  oflBrandy.  of  tbe  Viir- 

•  age.iy9o 
too  Marooning.  Ctfci 
joo  Demi  johoe 

A  C  S  O. 
10  Barrett  of  Philadelphia  Flour 
a.Hotfteadtof  MaltlTee 

LIKE  u/  r  e  #. 

Sundry  DRV  GOODS,  ill  ofwhteb  will 

be  fold  for  approved  Noita,  at  6o  Diyt 


Samuel  W.  Greene 

HAS  opene'tl  1    vary    gepen!    Atfort- 
mtm    or  DRY.  QOODS,    in, (he 
Store  under  Meffrs.   Clark    and  Nightin- 
gale's  Coaming-Room — where,  for  Cath 
or  £;»/A';/r/,  he. will  fell  mry  cbiaf. 
J'rt^iiibnu^AugHjl  J9,   '797. 


View  your    TEETH. 

I.  Greenwood, 

.0  Sufgeorv-Dentift,  4 

Win/'    Pratticf.ii   n^tur/aTlj   ffrtmil, 

RETURNS  hit  Thankt  io  ihofe  who 
have,  had  the  ..Prudence  to  employ 
him,  notdoabting  but  they  hive  cxperi-' 
eoced-jhe  Utility  leiuUirg  ttom..«  judi- 


\rOYAGE  OF  DISCOVERY. 

THE  following  particulars  ol  the  Ufl 
atteinpr  of  ,  voyage  of  dilcovery. 
which  hat  made  bat  little-  aoife.  and  ha, 
ajteven  been  mcn;ig»ed  by  ar.y  Englifh 
jaurail,  cannot  fail  to  procure;  attention. 
A  rnigoifLcnc  work  is  at  fhit  moment  in 
(he  Madrid  prefi,  containing  a  fall  ilia 
ample,  detail  of  all  the  iranfiftioni  yitt 
occurred  during  trm_voys5C  oJ  dilcovcly  t 
and,  oa  in  publietnon,  .we  (hall  ,oe  graii. 
ft;dwl:h  an  -account  of,  kue-.:.mannere  hmq 
cufl^mt  of  the  B*baco  Ifi/a,  a  non  difenpt, 
culler,  then-viuied  lot  thefiti'iimeby 
Baropeut, 

The  two  Hoops  called  the  Dilcovery  tnd 
the  Sabtile,  cummnndcd  hi  D  n  A'cic» 
der  .Maiefpina.jand  Don  Jofeph  rje'BaBe- 
aaienie,  failed  in- company  ^cm  Ihe. port 
of  Ctdis;  on-rhe  -jorh  c/  July,.  1789  in 
atdcr  10  co-o>er»te..with  the.  Oiher  inari- 
tiatc  powcrt  10 "  the  execution  otr  huinso 
koowled ge,  ancf  more  particularly  of  navi- 
gatiop.  '.TJia  comtnandert  of  thefevrffilt 
made  corredt  charts  of  the  coaDtsf  Anaeti- 
*Ct  and  the  adjacent  iflands,.frcm  'he  river 
LV  Pla<({  to  .Cape-H-.rns  tr.d  from- (hat 
Cape. io  Jlht  ftrlhe.-moft  northern  eitremi- 
t'ea  or;»ntt  part  of  the;wi>rld.'.  Their  in •• 

attempt,  of  (hV'Uaie  kihdVformeily  un- 
dertaken either  by. foreigners or.their  own 
countrymen;:  and  tons  acquire  -a  colore 
tninafe  knowledge  of  the  fufcjccf . 

On  their  arrival  tt  tbe.iiortn-wefl  cotft 
of  America,  inlat. 59:6a,  tnd6t  degrees, 
they'learehed,  invain,  ;lor  1  psffjge  by 
■Which  they  might  penetrate  into  (be-  At- 
lantic ocean  ;  (hey  accordingly  coocluded 
(hat  (he  prediflinns  of  Cook  i>ere  founded 
it  found  reafoning,.  tnd  t-ft(  (he  gu(  men- 
tioned by  Maidanogo,  an  old  Spanifll 
navigator, , bad  no  eiiitcnce,  except  io  hit 
own  brain. 

In  the-bcginning  of  the  yea'1791,  the 
Subtile,  tnd  •  gal  Hot.  called  the  Mexican, 
ondev  the  cotntnrncrof-Don  Dron-Gaivyno 
tnd  Don  Cait  de  Taldies,  joiaod  (be  Eng- 
lifh fqutdron.  commanded  by  Capt.  Vaj- 
couccr,  witn  an  inlention.  10  examine  (he 
immenfe Archipelago,  known  by  the  nr me 
of  me  Admiral's  Ponie,  tad  Juande.Fovt, 


navigators,  who  htve  famifhed  then  witSv 
ufeful  feeds,  or  .preftnied  thenj  with  ■ 
variety  ol  inil'unier.cs,  and  made  them  act 
qaemtcd!  with  fevcral  arts,  ol  which  the/ 
were  beiore  emirely  ignorant. 

The*  vtflcls  .bruught  back  .nearly  the 
whole  a' their  crews  1  ntiiherof-ihcm,  id 
Ihjrr,  Ijft  moie  thin  three  or  lour  met  a, 
whieh  it  wonderfol,  ifvre  bni  eoofidte 
(be  unhealthy  ciimjte  of  (he Torrid  Zote. 
to  which  ihcy  were  fo  long  cxpafed., 

Don  Antonio  de  Valdet,  the  -miniJe? 
of  the  marine,  who  'eaeourtsed  and  i'ap- 
ported  ;the  expedition,  is  bufied  at  thit 
miment  in  drawing  ap  a  detailed  account 
of  ibis  voyage,  fo  as  to  jender.  Ihe  enter, 
pnre  of  ge«eral_0(ili(y.  U  tvill  loon  ba 
publifhed  j-and  thecuiioui  tvill  be  grtji* 


fi-d 


ch- 


"gravicgsi 


now  preparing  [o  accompany  at. 

In  the  Bean,t!me  he  hat  predated  let 
(Jie.King  thf-Ctptai«i,  Dan  Alcxtadec 
MiUfpini,  Din.  J.Teph  .alt, -fiallamenie 
and  Don  Dion  Gaivyno, .tnd  Lietrtnsot 
DonCarlot  del  Ctvalle*.  |. Theft  officer* 
are  eatiiled  ta;  and  will  lootvt^etlicnctj 
the  royal  rr.-;s.!cence. 

LONDON,    J«r>  j, 

la-rranVa  cf  r  ARKS  A.  /»<■  -Ifa/iiy, 

0«  FnJay   Jubi  id.  I7gy. 

FRIDAY,oornIOg..t8^ck,A,lyr. 
t  gun  wit  fireaf  from  on  board  hif. 
(Uajelly'a  fhip  L'EfpioD,  lying  off  the  gar^ 
rifon,  Vlce-Admital  Lutwidge'i  8>gOiif^i 
and  the  *tllnv-fiag,  ihe.fijnal  of  capital 
punifhmeiit,  wai  noilted,  which  wat  im- 
co.-d lately  repeated  by  (he  Sandwich  hcift- 
ing  ihe  fame  c6lo»r  on  her  foret:ip.--Th(! 
Sandwich  vvat.  fltlioned  rather-  tbov« 
B-ackP.akej,  ihe  beadmolt  fhip  in  (he  fleet. 
The  gsrnfoD,  on  (fit  guo  finpg,  weie  im- 
mediately  under  tirms,  coefilHrg  of  (ft* 
Etljt  ,od  Weft  Yaik'.  and  Wefl  Norfolk: 
oiliiiij  a  corps  of  inralidt,  Inn  e  trsia 
ol  artilltryj-  til  of  whiclf  »ril>  'fixed 
baynaiti  marched  oat  Of  Sallyport-Gent, 
wiih  (heir  colours  flying;  and  proceeded, 
in  Gngle  files  along  the  fouWfliOre  of  IM 
.Medway,  near  to  Queeoborough,  in  orde-! 
.to.be  fpeflaiors  of  me  event— all  the  bar. 
rte,  ,ijarv  of  the  KiElVs-a  wer^.  new  fe.-;. 


[Engraved from,  the  original  in  possession  of  Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet.~] 


self,  firm  convictions,  a  most  truculent  pen,  and  a  capacity  of  enthusiasm 
somewhat  singular  in  the  cold  atmosphere  of  Puritanism.  The  special  en- 
thusiasm of  Russell  was  veneration  for  General  Washington,  amounting 
almost  to  a  cult.  He  was  at  first  inclined  to  oppose  the  Society  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati, but,  on  learning  that  Washington  was  one  of  the  founders,  he  took 
back  all  he  had  written  against  it,  and  became  one  of  its  strongest  advo- 
cates. Such  was  the  patriotic  as  well  as  party  fervor  of  Russell,  that  on  the 
opening  of  the  first  session  of  Congress  he  wrote  to  the  government,  then 
practically  bankrupt,  and  proposed  to  publish  the  laws  and  other  official 
documents  gratuitously.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  Russell  thus  acted  as 
government  printer  for  several  years.     But  when,  at  a  later  period,  his  bill 

Vol.  XVII.-No.  2.-8 
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was  demanded,  he  made  it  out  and  returned  it  receipted,  in  compliance 
with  his  offer.  Washington,  however,  maintained  that  it  was  a  debt  of 
honor,  and  insisted  that  it  be  paid.  The  transaction  was  creditable  to 
both  parties. 

With  two  such  champions  as  Austin  and  Russell,  the  battle  between  the 
Federalists  and  Republicans  in  New  England  was  not  likely  to  flag  for  lack 
of  interest  or  display  of  energy.  In  time,  the  rivalry  degenerated  into  a 
personal  feud,  in  which  others  also  became  involved.  The  son  of  Austin 
was  murdered  by  one  of  his  enemies,  and  Austin  himself  on  a  public  occa- 
sion grossly  insulted  Russell,  who  the  following  day  spat  in  his  face. 
Trials  succeeded  in  both  cases  ;  in  neither  did  Austin  gain  satisfaction, 
for  the  juries  acquitted  the  murderer,  and  practically  acquitted  Russell  by 
mulcting  him  in  the  nominal  sum  of  twenty  shillings.  In  this  connection 
it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  the  newspaper  history  of  New  England,  we 
nowhere  find  any  record  of  such  disgraceful  duels  as  have  occurred  else- 
where in  the  United  States,  including  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  In 
all  such  cases  the  law  was  appealed  to.  If  it  be  said  in  reply  that  Austin 
did  not  find  much  relief  from  the  laws,  we  may  answer  that  it  would 
have  been  as  little  satisfaction  to  himself  and  family  if  he  had  foolishly 
sacrificed  his  life  in  vindicating  his  rights,  while  his  conscience  told  him 
that  by  following  the  course  he  did,  he  aided  to  uphold  the  system  of  law 
and  order  on  which  alone  a  state  can  be  firmly  founded.  As  in  most 
quarrels,  he  was  not  wholly  without  blame  himself  for  the  difficulties 
in  which  he  became  involved. 

Besides  its  vigorous  methods  on  national  questions,  the  Centinel  also 
established  a  wide  reputation  for  the  accuracy  and  breadth  of  its  general 
intelligence,  in  which  respect,  it  probably  surpassed  every  other  American 
newspaper  of  that  decade. 

During  this  heated  period,  when  two  great  parties  were  actively  agi- 
tating the  best  method  of  raising  the  superstructure  of  the  Republic  on 
the  foundation  laid  by  the  Revolution,  one  of  the  best  Federalist  news- 
papers of  New  England  was  the  Providence  Gazette  and  Country  Journal, 
which  had  been  started  in  1762,  by  William  Goddard,  to  whom  we  ad- 
verted in  a  previous  article.  John  Carter  succeeded  William  and  Sarah 
Goddard  in  the  management  of  the  Gazette,  and  with  the  aid  of  cultivated 
writers  was  able  to  make  it  an  influential  organ  of  the  Federalists. 

The  Republican  party,  led  by  Jefferson,  received,  on  the  other  hand, 
efficient  assistance  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  William  Bentley,  of  Salem, 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Bentley  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  who 
figured  on  this  continent  during  the  period  under  consideration.     He  was 
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born  in  Boston,  June  22,  1759,  and  became  pastor  of  the  East  Church  in 
Salem,  in  1783,  an  office  he  held  until  his  death,  December  29,  1819.  His 
erudition  was  enormous,  and  his  capacity  for  work  reminds  one  of  some 
of  the  German  scholars,  who  seem  chained  to  the  desk,  apparently  neither 
eating  nor  sleeping.  Besides  discharging  his  ministerial  duties  with  ac- 
ceptance, including  two 
written  sermons  a  week, 
to  the  number  of  three 
thousand  three  hundred 
sermons,  he  found  time 
to  prepare  sixty  works, 
including  observations 
on  theology,  astronomy, 
geology,  and  other  nat- 
ural sciences,  and  to  per- 
fect himself  in  a  knowl- 
edge of  twenty-one  lan- 
guages, besides  acquir- 
ing great  antiquarian 
knowledge ;  as  an  Ori- 
ental scholar,  he  had  not 
his  equal  in  America. 
In  addition  to  all  this, 
Mr.  Bentley  found  leis- 
ure to  correspond  with 
scholars  abroad,  includ- 
ing those  of  Barbary 
and  Syria,  and  to  write 
regularly  for  the  Essex 
Gazette  and  for  twenty 

years  for  the  Salem  Register,  a  weekly  review  of  current  events  the  world 
over,  besides  numerous  editorial  paragraphs  on  political  questions.  His 
system  of  a  weekly  resume  of  news  was  afterwards  copied  by  several 
papers,  notably  the  Boston  Traveller,  which  established  wide  repute  for  the 
brilliant  and  often  humorous  reviews  by  one  of  its  late  editors,  Mr.  Haze- 
well.  While  the  Essex  Gazette  remained  neutral,  Mr.  Bentley  wrote  for 
its  columns,  but  when  it  went  over  "  horse  and  foot  "  to  the  Federalist 
party,  Mr.  Bentley  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  Register,  founded  by  Mr. 
Warwick  Palfray,  Jr.,  an  uncompromising  partisan  of  the  Republican  or 
then  Jeffersonian  party,  and  did  yeoman's  service  for  the  cause  of  "  Jeffer- 


REV.  WILLIAM    BENTLEY. 


{Engraved  fro7ii  a  photograph  of  painting.} 
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sonian  simplicity"  and  all  that  the  term  implies.  President  Jefferson 
offered  Mr.  Bentley  an  important  position  in  reward  for  his  services,  but 
he  declined  it,  his  labors  being  for  love,  and  not  for  profit.  Indeed,  he  was 
so  well  contented  with  his  quiet  life-work  in  Salem,  that  he  never  was  out 
of  Massachusetts,  except  three  times,  once  to  Maine  and  twice  to  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  Bentley  was  a  man  of  short  stature  and  of  rotund  figure,  and,  as 
with  most  original  characters,  became  the  subject  of  many  quaint  anec- 
dotes, which  are  still  current  in  that  vicinity.  At  the  time  the  frigate 
Constitution  was  driven   into    Marblehead    harbor   by  a   British   fleet,  Mr. 

£o/on~     m^^^M   Gazette, 

COUNTRY    iW^ln^^ff      JOURNAL. 


Containing  the  fresh  eji  Advices,     ^^^^^^^^^^s^m>^^^^^       Foreign    and    Domejlic. 
M  O  N  D  A  7,     March     12,     1770. 


A 


Jbfht  a /curvy  politician  Jean,  main  matters,  now   put  fpeedily  'into;  execution,          VOTED,   That  a  Committee  of  Infpe&ion  be 

To  lie  the.  things  thou  do/l-noti  willfuffice  to  recoyer  us  from  bondage,  and  fet' all  chofen,  to  make  Enquiry  from  Time  to  Time.how 

Shakespeare.  iight. — What  I  have  faid,  is  die  language  of  the  far  thefe  votes  are  complied  wi!h. 

GQOD  OLD  CAUSE';  If  iVfeem  ftrangetoany,  VOTED,   That  a  Copy  of  thefeVotes  be  tranf- 

"Writer,  in  the  ..Bofton  Chronicle,  has  it  will  not  feem  more  ftrange  I. hope  than  convin-  mitted  to  theCommittee  of  Infpeftion  in  the  Town, 

not  only  been  charged,  in  direft  terms,  cing  to  backflidersSf    Thus  much  I  fhould  perhaps  of  Bofton. 

but  proved,  by  iirefiflable  demonftra-  have  faid,  tho'  fure  I  mould  Iiave':fpqken,  only,  to 

lion,  guilty  of 'impertinence,  abfurdity^  trees  and  ftones,  and  had  none  to  hear,  but  with  At  a  Meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  ef  the  Townef 

'  Jophiflry  Zcfalfehood.    That,  all  this  the  prophet;   0  earth,  earth,  earth  !     But,  I  truft,          Littleton, in  the  County  of Middtefex,  on  Monday 

haj'been  done;  with  fair  argument  and  good  manners,  I  fhall  have  fpokea  perfuafioh  to  abundance  of  fen-          March  c,th,  1770,  a  Committee  was  chofen  to 

the  BOSTONIAN  ought,  with  blufhes,  to  concede,  fible  and  ingenuous  men  :   to  fome.perhaps,  whom          prepare  certain  Votes  to  be  pqffi'.d  by  the  Ton-n, 

.But.Jhould  .that  gentleman  think  fuch  a  conceflion  GOD  may  raife  of  thefe  ftones,  to  become  children          rclating^to  the  Importation  of  Bntiflt   Goods, 

heading  to  the  Boston  Gazette^  in  1770. 

{Engraved  from  the  original  in  possession  of  Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet, .] 

Bentley  was  conducting  services  in  the  pulpit.  Word  being  brought  into 
church  that  the  ship  was  in  danger,  he  announced  that  they  could  worship 
God  at  all  times,  but  could  save  the  Constitution  only  at  this  juncture ; 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word  he  dismissed  the  congregation,  hurried  to 
Marblehead  and  requested  to  be  placed  in  command  of  one  of  the  guns 
of  Fort  Sewall.  When  the  danger  was  past  he  hastened  back  to  Salem  in 
season  for  the  afternoon  service,  and  preached  an  extempore  sermon  from 
the  text,  "There  go  the  ships.1' 

It  is  said  that  when  riding  in  an  old-fashioned  sulky  to  Marblehead  one 
Sunday  morning  to  preach,  he  was  hailed  by  a  squad  of  the  famous  Mar- 
blehead boys,  noted  for  their  audacity  and  impudence,  who  cried,  "  Stran- 
ger, give  us  a  ride  !  Stranger,  give  us  a  ride !  "  Absorbed  in  thought,  the 
old  gentleman  paid  no  attention  to  the  boys,  who  thereupon  proceeded  to 
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climb  on  the  back  poles  of  the  sulky  in  such  numbers  that  the  leverage 
lifted  the  horse  on  the  edge  of  his  hoofs  and  stopped  his  progress. 
Whether  true  or  apocryphal,  we  can  say  of  this  story,  "  se  non  e  vero,  e  ben 
trovato." 

A  character  quite  the  opposite  to  "  Parson  Bentley,"  who  figured  widely 
on  the  New  England  newspaper  press  about  the  same  time,  was  Joseph 
Dennie,  the  famous  author  of  the  series  called  Lay  Sermons,  and  editor  of 
the  Farmer  s  Weekly  Museum,  which  was  founded  at  Walpole,  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  April,  1793.  Although  styling  himself  a  lay  preacher,  Dennie 
was  anything  but  clerical  in  his  life  and  deportment,  having,  it  is  said, 
hastened  his  death  in  18 12  by  convivial  habits.  He  seems,  however, 
under  all  circumstances,  to  have  been  scru- 
pulously neat,  not  to  say  finical,  in  his  per- 
son— one  of  his  sermons  in  fact  related  to 
the  subject  of  cleanliness.  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham, one  of  the  pleasantest  annalists  of  the 
New  England  press,  thus  describes  Mr. 
Dennie :  "  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of 
Dennie's  personal  appearance,  in  1796, 
when  I  began  my  apprenticeship  in  the 
printing  office  of  David  Carlisle.  In  per- 
son, he  was  rather  below  than  above  the 
middling  height,  and  was  of  a  slender 
frame.  He  was  particularly  attentive  to 
his  dress,  which,  when  he  appeared  in  the 
street,  on  a  pleasant  day,  approached  the 
highest  notch  of  the  fashion.  I  remember, 
one  delightful  morning  in  May,  he  came  into  the  office  dressed  in  a  pea- 
green  coat,  white  vest,  nankeen  small  clothes,  white  silk  stockings  and 
shoes,  or  pumps,  fastened  with  silver  buckles,  which  covered  at  least  half 
the  foot  from  the  instep  to  the  toe.  His  small  clothes  were  tied  at 
the  knees,  with  riband  of  the  same  color,  in  double  bows,  the  ends  reach- 
ing down  to  the  ankles.  He  had  just  emerged  from  the  barber's  shop. 
His  hair,  in  front,  was  well  loaded  with  pomatum,  frizzled,  or  craped,  and 
powdered  ;  the  ear-locks  had  undergone  the  same  process;  behind,  his  natu- 
ral hair  was  augmented  by  the  addition  of  a  large  queue  (called,  vulgarly, 
the  false  tail),  which,  enrolled  in  some  yards  of  black  ribband,  reached  half 
way  down  his  back.  .  .  .  Among  his  familiar  acquaintances,  and  in  the 
company  of  literary  men,  Dennie  must  have  been  a  delightful  and  fasci- 
nating companion." 


JOSEPH    DENNIE. 

[Engraved  through    the  courtesy   of  Dr. 
Emmet^\ 
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The  Farmer  s  Weekly  Museum  was  first  called  the  New  Hampshire 
Journal,  a  name  which  it  eventually  changed  in  order  to  meet  the  locali- 
ties where  it  found  its  chief  circulation  to  the  cumbrous  title  of  The  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont  Journal,  or  Farmer  s  Weekly  Museum.  The  pub- 
lication of  the  series  called  the  Lay  Preacher  was  a  stroke  of  genius  on  the 
part  of  Joseph  Dennie.  Nothing  of  the  sort  had  yet  appeared  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  the  style  was  fluent,  graceful,  and  spicy,  and  the 
subjects  selected  for  these  sermons  were  such  as  went  right  to  the  heart 
of  the  people.     They  were  copied  far  and  wide  in  almost  every  newspaper 

JJONDai,  Inarch  3,  1788.  THE  Volume  viz.  Hdmbeb.  693. 
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Le1itbeimpreff-dhponyeurMteds*ht:itLeinftUkdinny<iurChUdrirx,thucthcLVocrlyofthc  ef 'all  the  civ!/,  ptliticul,  and  rcllgteits  Xigta  /Freeraen. — JawHI. 


To  the  Friends  of  Science. 

IT  IwUbngDeeii  the  tmiverfaiwidi,  that/he, public TSlgTit 
be  furnilhed  aith  an  accural  Geographical  and  Topo- 
graphical Grammar  of  the  United  States. 

Geog'raphsrs  of  foreign  countries,  not  hem;  p'offeffedof 
the  procer  matGtialr.  and  not  equally  intercltdi  in  this'pnrt' 
of  their  fubjeft,  have  filled  their  accounts  of  thefe  ftatcs 
with  numerous  .inaccuracies'.  It  U  time  thefc  innrcuracies 
were  corre£lcd,  We  are  independent  of  Great-Britain.  And 
are  no  longer  to  loulc  Up  to.hsnfor.a  defcription  of  our  o.wtt 

Several  gentlemen  of  abilities,  have,  ia  detached  places^ 
E'ratifieJ  the  public  with  ample  and;  accurate  defCHpfioDf  oft 
feveral  parts  of  the- United  States-;  but  no  collective,  deV 
tCT^tjon.of  the  jvltole.has  bcen.attcmp.teJ.  axecufin  aamali. 


lat 

14. 


3.  Ch.aracters.whu  nave-  diftingui'lhed  the'mieives  the  in 
:  ivarby-their  patrio'tii'mi 

An  ertimste  of  thcaamagcsfuftaineil  in  the latawar, 


;whnt.pol 


feveral  dates. 
A  defcription  of  the  adjacent  iflandsr 
Mjnners,"cuftoms,  divcrfion's  and  drefs. 
Conftitution;  policy — general  account  of  tfttf  laws; 
olitical  principles  predominate  in  thfi  feveral  Hates. 
-■-  -  ftrength. 


18.  Military  and 

19.  Public   revei 


•f  levying 

"io.  .Indian's  their  tribes,  languages,  numbers,'-charac. 
tcrs.aud  difpofitions  towardslth.e  United  States. 

Si.   The  focicty  of  Cincinnati,  their  laws  and  influence, 


For  AMSTERDAM, 


THE    SHIP 

North-America, 

Trs  d«  Haas,  Mart 

E'XPECTED  to  fail. in  all  tlvii^watu 
j  March — has  exceeding  goodaccommod 
tions  fop  pafTeagern.     Fm   freight  or   p-iiTi; 
apply  to  the  Captain  on  board,  or  to 

Pragers,  Licbaert  3c  C<9. 
T'*'1arijary.'29.  J 


To  be  Sold  by  Public  V&rtue, 


[Engraved  front  a  very  rare  original  in  possession  of  Dr.  E}7imet.~] 


of  the  land,  and  for  the  time  procured  for  the  talented  author  a  reputation 
similar  to  that  of  Addison  in  England. 

In  1797,  the  title  of  the  paper  was  again  changed  to  The  Farmer  s 
Weekly  Museum,  and  its  circulation  extended  from  Maine  to  Georgia.  In 
1799,  Dennie  was  invited  to  take  the  editorship  of  the  United  States  Gazette 
in  Philadelphia,  an  arrangement  of  short  duration,  for  we  find  that  in  1800 
he  associated  himself  with  Asbury  Dickinson  to  establish  the  Portfolio,  a 
periodical  more  to  his  taste,  as  being  literary  rather  than  political  in  char- 
acter. Dennie  continued  on  the  Portfolio  until  his  premature  death  in 
181 2.  He  composed  with  great  ease,  and  many  of  his  Lay  Sermons  were 
written  at  the  village  tavern  during  intervals  of  card  playing. 

One  of  Dennie's  contemporaries  in  Philadelphia  was  Matthew  Carey,  a 
very  considerable  character  in  Philadelphia,  and  prominent  in  connection 
with  the  newspaper  history  of  the  period.  Carey  was  born  in  Dublin  in 
1760.  He  was  a  printer  when  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  at  eighteen 
was  prosecuted  for  printing  a  libel,  and  again  in  1784,  for  another  against 
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the  Lord  Mayor,  and  was  imprisoned  during  the  session  of  Parliament. 
He  escaped  on  board  a  ship  in  woman's  dress,  and  arrived  in  Philadelphia, 
being  at  this  time  in  his  twenty-fifth  year.  Lafayette,  then  on  a  visit  to 
the  United  States,  heard  his  story,  and  not  only  procured  influence  for 
him,  but  advanced  $400  to  Carey,  who  immediately  started  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Herald.  The  young 
printer,  publisher  and  edi- 
tor attracted  immediate 
attention  and  patronage 
by  giving  the  best  reports 
of  the  Assembly  yet  pub- 
lished. But  the  spirited 
temper  of  the  enterprising 
young  Irishman  aroused 
collisions,  one  of  which, 
with  Colonel  Oswald,  had 
serious  results.  Eleazer 
Oswald  had  been  a  col- 
onel during  the  war,  in 
which  he  appears  to  have 
served  with  credit  ;  he 
was  a  kinsman  of  Eliza- 
beth Holt,  wife  of  John 
Holt,  and  aided  her  in 
conducting  the  Journal 
after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  in  1 785  and  1 786. 
They  sold  the  Journal  in 
1787  to  Thomas  Green- 
leaf. 

John  Parke,  a  poet  of  the  Revolution,  addressed,  in  1778,  one  of  his 
paraphrases  of  the  odes  of  Horace  to  Colonel  Oswald,  because,  as  he  says 
in  his  preface,  of  .  .  .  "his  many  eminent  virtues  as  a  brave  soldier 
and  citizen.  The  hardships  he  has  suffered,  the  toils  he  has  endured,  and 
the  many  trying  vicissitudes  he  has  experienced  in  the  defence  of  his  coun- 
try, entitle  him  to  the  esteem  of  every  patriotic  American." 

Oswald  had  an  "  unpleasantness  "  with  Childs,  of  the  New  York  Adver- 
tiser, and  subsequently  a  political  dispute  with  Matthew  Carey.  This 
quarrel  terminated  in  a  duel,  in  which  Carey  was  shot  above  the  knee,  a 
wound  that  confined  him  to  the  house  for  nearly  fifteen  months. 


C  ol  .E  le  az  er  0  swalcl. . 

[Froin  rare  copy  in  possession  of  Dr.  Emmet? 
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During  this  interval,  Carey  seems  to  have  been  able  to  continue  his 
editorial  labors,  and  in  1786,  with  several  partners,  he  started  the  Colum- 
bian Magazine,  but  withdrew  from  this  enterprise  the  following  December, 
and  founded  the  American  Museum,  a  monthly  eclectic  magazine,  which  he 
edited  with  marked  ability  for  six  years.  After  abandoning  the  Museum 
Carey  entered  into  business  as  a  bookseller  and  publisher,  and  among 
other  works  issued  a  quarto  edition  of  the  Bible,  called  the  standing  edi- 
tion— as  it  was  kept  in  type.  Carey  also  established  the  Hibernian  Society, 
and  undertook  with  Hugh  Gaine  a  system  of  annual  book  fairs,  resembling 
the  present  trade  sales.  During  his  busy  life  he  also  wrote  several  con- 
troversial   pamphlets  ;    of   these    the    one    entitled    The  Olive  Branch,   or 

1  THE  *  ** 

NEW-YORK   MORNING   POST. 

fi^~    Printed  by  M  ORTON  and  HORMER.A7,  Water-Street,  between  the  Coffee-Hotfe  and  Old  SHfi 
FuTlTThTd    inn    ItlESD  A  Y"   /*d    F  R  I  D  A  Y. 


FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER.  7,  1783. 


HfAEHQWARTERS^NeW-York 
29th  Augult ,1783' 

O     R     D     E     R     S 

IT  b  the  Commander  5n 
ChfejCs  Ordeif  that  no  gerion 
pofier  any  otetext  wnadefcyer 
mall,  preiume  tc-  demclifh  any 


Sir-  CUP  C4RLEIQNK  && 
General  find  ^Commander  fa 
Chief  of  all  his  Myegft  Maxes 
&U  i  Jhet  Colonies^  lying,  ffl 


Juft  arrived  in  ;the<  I RJ  S  jfoxm 

j.  0  jj  d  o  N. 

And  10  be  Ibid  veryJoM^ 

By     Kobert    JLoofely, 

|M  Water-Street  JjetweW  tTierCcffee- 
HSUfcand  Old-Slipv 


Ban  an    and  ^Burke, 

TJAVE  received  bf  the  Nancy,  thai 
* .  arrived  yeftcrday,  after  a  flicrt  paA 
fags 'from  Core,  1  parcel  of  choice  mw 
Rose.  Butter,  alfo;  a  parcel  of  the  be& 
M'ouid  Candles,  which  tl^ey  will  difpnfe 


the  JiUntic  Ocean  from.  J&Ss&fc  A.    Vsriery    of     G  O  O  D  S  J  oi  fot  ca!h' cn  l,-,c  moft.Teafonable.Mnni. 
{Engraved  from  the  original  in  possession  of  Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet.'] 

Faults  on  Both  Sides,  was  designed  to  harmonize  political  factions ;  such 
was  its  popularity  that  it  ran  through  ten  editions.  Carey  acquired  social 
position  and  means,  dying  in  1839.  His  son,  Henry  Carey,  is  well  known 
for  his  robust  works  on  political  economy. 

Amid  the  general  activity  exhibited  by  the  press  on  the  burning 
questions  of  the  time,  the  form  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  Society 
of  the  Cincinnati,  the  removal  of  the  capital,  or  of  war  with  France, 
another  point  came  up  which  moved  the  heart  of  every  printer  and 
editor  in  the  land.  This  was  the  question  of  newspaper .  postage.  It 
was,  indeed,  a  very  serious  matter  when  subscriptions  and  advertise- 
ments were  comparatively  few,  as  they  were.  In  1792,  the  postage  on 
newspapers  was  one  cent  for  the  first  hundred  miles,  and  half  a  cent 
in  addition  for  each  hundred  miles  beyond.  Much  vigor  of  argument 
was  indulged  on  the  subject.  To  a  writer  who  declared  that  it  would 
cost  more  to  send  a  paper  from  New  York  to  Savannah  than  across 
the   ocean,  Pickering,  the  Postmaster-General,  replied  in  print  that  "  the 
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critic  was  a  liar,  who  lied  because  it  was  natural  to  him,  and  because  he 
could  not  help  it."  Such  language  officially  emanating  from  the  head  of 
a  department  at  Washington  to-day  would  produce  something  more  than 
a  mild  sensation. 

The  question  of  postage  was  of  additional  importance,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  daily  papers  began  to  be  issued  soon  after  the  close  of  the 


\_From  a  valuable  print  in  possession  of  Dr.   Thomas  Addis  Emmet. ,] 

Revolution.  The  first  daily  newspaper  published  in  the  United  States  was 
established  in  Philadelphia,  in  1784.  Its  name  was  the  American  Daily 
Advertiser,  and  its  editor  and  proprietor  was  Benjamin  Franklin  Bache, 
afterward  editor  of  the  famous  Aurora.  It  was  strongly  Jeffersonian  in 
tone  from  the  outset,  and  vigorously  opposed  the  administration  of  Wash- 
ington.     The   New  York   Daily  Advertiser,  the    second  American    daily 
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paper,  was  founded  March  1,  1785,  by  Francis  Child  &  Co.  We  note  in 
passing  that  in  1795,  the  first  newspaper  published  in  Maine  was  started, 
the  Falmouth  Gazette;  two  years  earlier,  in  1793,  the  Centinel  of  the  North- 
western Territory  was  founded  in  Cincinnati,  by  William  Maxwell,  this 
being  the  first  newspaper  north  of  the  Ohio  River.  The  first  paper  west 
of  the  Alleghanies,  The  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  was  already  established — in 
1785.  The  New  York  Daily  Advertiser  had  among  its  editorial  writers  the 
well-known  John  Pintard.  The  Advertiser  was  strongly  anti-Federalist, 
while  he  was  a  vigorous  Federalist.  The  anomaly  is  in  part  explained  by 
the  fact  that  Philip  Freneau,  the   editor,  and   Pintard  were  friends.     The 
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question  of  the  new  constitution  was  now  shaking  the  republic  to  its 
foundations.  The  excitement  ran  so  high  that,  as  Jefferson  wrote:  "  Men 
who  have  been  intimate  all  their  lives  cross  the  street  to  avoid  meeting." 
The  publication  of  the  papers  called  the  "  Federalist  "  in  the  Independent 
Journal  of  New  York,  in  1787,  may  be  said  to  have  carried  the  matter  to  a 
climax.  One  incidental  result  of  the  publication  of  these  productions  of 
Hamilton,  Madison  and  Jay  was  to  show  the  tremendous  power  of  the 
press.  It  was  through  the  medium  of  the  newspapers  that  the  "  Federal- 
ist "  reached  the  people,  and  the  date  of  its  first  issue  may  justly  be  con- 
sidered as  a  decisive  event,  the  opening  of  a  new  era,  in  the  history  of  the 
newspaper  press  of  this  continent. 

Amid  all  the  excitement  and  warfare  of  words  which  attended  the 
adoption  of  the  new  constitution,  we  observe  one  figure  who,  next  to  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson  and  Hamilton,  appears  to  assume  a  prominence  superior 
to  that  of  all  others  engaged  in  the  political  contest,  not  so  much  perhaps 
by  the  weight  of  his  intellect,  as  by  his  versatility  and  vivacity,  and  the 
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readiness  and  keeness  of  the  weapons  he  brought  to  the  contest.  We  refer 
to  Philip  Freneau ;  what  Tyrtaeas  was  to  the  Spartans  was  Freneau  to  the 
Republicans  or  Anti-Federalists. 

It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  on  the  celebrated  24th  of  April,  1789, 
when  Washington  was  escorted  across  the  Bay  of  New  York  by  a  flotilla 
to  enter  on  his  new  duties  as  President,  the  schooner  Columbia,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Philip  Freneau,  the  enemy  who  aroused  in  him  the 
strongest  expressions  of  wrath  of  which  we  have  any  record  in  his  career, 
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should  have  entered  the  port  from  a  foreign  voyage,  and  joined  in  escort- 
ing the  new  President  to  the  seat  of  Government.  From  the  deck  of  his 
ship,  Freneau  stepped  to  the  editorial  chair  of  the  New  York  Daily  Adver- 
tiser, and  dictated  the  editorials  which  carried  fury  to  every  Federalist 
bosom,  and  aroused  the  rage  of  the  great  Washington  himself. 

In  all  the  history  of  American  letters  or  of  the  United  States  press, 
there  is  no  figure  more  interesting  or  remarkable,  no  career  more  versatile 
and  varied,  than  that  of  Philip  Freneau. 

Freneau  was  of  Huguenot  extraction  on  his  father's  side.  He  was  born 
in  New  York,  January  13,  1752.  He  entered  Nassau  Hall  or  Princeton  Col- 
lege, where  James  Madison  was  his  room-mate.  During  his  college  course, 
he  composed  the   long  poem  entitled   History  of  the  Prophet  Jonah.     On 
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Tfie  Jktficnv  CJmf  -yvho,  famul  of  yore, 
Saw  JZurojiefr  sons  adventuring  Turfy 
Zoo7ic<l,sorrawi*iAy,  eo^ffie  crowcUd>  share, 
AncL  sighing  cbrpjU a -tear/ 

Trophety  afJGng  Xantnutny  Teuf^lSQ* 
TmtiZJtib.  by  Zyd/uZHJfqat& 

FAC-SIMILE   OF   FRONTISPIECE   TO   THE     VOLUME   OF    FRENEAu's    POEMS,    1809  I 
AN    EXAMPLE    OF    NATIVE    ART    AT    THAT    PERIOD. 

graduating,  in  his  twentieth  year,  he  began  the  study  of  law,  then  for  a 
time  edited  the  Freeman  s  Journal,  which  he  finally  abandoned  for  a  sea- 
faring life,  for  which  he  appears  to  have  had  a  natural  predilection.  He 
entered  before  the  mast,  and  worked  his  way  up  to  the  command  of  a  ship. 
During  these  voyages  the  poet-captain  wrote  verses,  including  the  poem 
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entitled  Beauties  of  Santa  Cruz,  one  of  his  best  productions.  In  1780,  he 
was  captured  by  an  English  frigate  in  the  West  Indies,  and  taken  to  New 
York,  where  in  sight  of  his  native  city  he  was  confined  in  the  dreadful 
prison  ship  appropriately  called  the  Scorpion.  During  his  confinement 
he  wrote  the  stirring  lines  entitled  the  British  Prison  Ship.  He  finally 
escaped  from  this  floating  dungeon,  but  in  what  manner  there  is  no 
record.  Undaunted  by  such  a  rigorous  experience,  he  once  more  took 
charge  of  a  ship  and  after  several  successful  voyages  arrived  in  New  York 
in  season  to  aid  in  the  Republican  or  Democratic  campaign  against  Wash- 
ington and  the  Federalists. 

Throughout  his  active  life  as  sea  captain,  this  American  Falconer  never 
relinquished  the  pursuit  of  letters,  or  his  interest  in  home  politics,  compos- 
ing in  turn  verses  or  humorous  satires,  which  kept  his  name  before  the 
public.  He  edited  the  New  York  Daily  Advertiser  until  the  government 
removed  to  Philadelphia,  when  he  also  proceeded  thither,  became  French 
translator  to  Jefferson,  and  established  the  National  Gazette.  The  course  of 
this  paper  was  to  attack  Washington,  Adams,  Hamilton,  every  one  attached 
or  supposed  to  be  inclined  to  the  Federal  party.  The  editorials  against 
Washington  were  so  bitter  as  repeatedly  to  force  him  to  give  vehement 
expression  to  his  righteous  indignation.  Jefferson  records  that  on  one 
occasion,  in  a  cabinet  meeting,  Washington  exclaimed,  that  " '  That  rascal 
Freneau  sent  him  three  copies  of  his  paper  every  day,  as  if  he  supposed 
he  (Washington)  would  become  the  distributor  of  them  ;  that  he  could 
see  in  this  nothing  but  an  impudent  design  to  insult  him  '  ;  he  ended  in  a 
high  tone." 

At  the  present  time,  we  can  afford  to  regard  with  leniency  those  who 
opposed  the  Federalists  through  fear  of  monarchical  tendencies,  an  appre- 
hension honestly  held,  we  are  ready  to  admit,  by  most  of  the  anti-Federal- 
ists, excepting  Thomas  Jefferson  himself,  whose  sincerity  in  this  matter 
was  doubtless  in  inverse  ratio  to  his  ambition.  He  knew  better  than  to 
expect  such  aims  from  President  Washington  ;  nor  can  we  award  even  this 
meed  of  charity  to  those  partisans  who  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the 
French  Republic  during  the  Reign  of  Terror.  A  people  who  had  conducted 
a  war  of  seven  years  with  the  humanity  and  magnanimity  exhibited  by 
the  American  colonies,  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  ruffians  who, 
under  the  cloak  of  law,  perpetrated  the  most  diabolical  horrors  in  history. 
Thomas  Jefferson  knew  better  than  to  sympathize  in  his  heart  with  the 
Sansculottes  of  '93.  Nor  can  we  respect  either  Jefferson  or  Freneau  for 
lowering  themselves  as  they  did — the  one,  while  he  was  in  the  cabinet, 
secretly  instigating  the  attacks  on  his  chief,  and  sometimes  indicting  them 
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himself,  and  the  other,  his  subordinate,  perjuring  himself  by  solemnly- 
swearing  that  Jefferson  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  dirty  business— an 
oath  he  in  later  years  retracted.  The  entire  transaction  is  a  stain  on 
the  fair  fame  of  both  these  distinguished  men. 

We  turn  with  pleasure  from  this  episode  to  the  time  when  the  National 
Gazette,  having  served  its  purpose  and  expired,  Freneau  established  The 
Time-Piece  in  March,  1797.  But  again,  in  1798,  he  decided  to  forsake  the 
noisome  sewers  of  political  corruption  to  breathe  once  more  the  pure  air  of 
the  wide  blue  seas  from  the  deck  of  his  own  ship.  We  picture  him  a  wild, 
soaring,  adventurous  nature,  more  at  home  giving  orders  on  his  quarterdeck 
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IHAVJkLS  of  AiB£  Robin  itt  America*  auriiigl/it 
liUatuaf. 

York,  November  15, 1781. 

AS  long  as.msn  live  audiilance  from  each  other,-  to* 
leration  cannot  be  attended  with  any  ill  cotuecjticncts, 
becaufc  in  iuch  a  detached  itate,  theyaie  lefe  liable  to-clam  in 
their  oninions.  .and  contefl-uenllv  lefe  lubieti  to  -divifions. 


he  ihould  conflantly  aim  IK  ftrengthen  the  bands  which 
conneft  his  numerous  family;  and  can.  there  be  a  more 
powerCd'one  ihan  arreligion  which  lnfptres  the  fame  fenti- 
ments,  p-efcribes  the  fame  duties,  and  promifes  the  fame 
rewards? — .How  many  millions  live. and  die  enemies  to 
each  other,  merely  on  account,  of  diverfity  of  opinion.  Mi 
religious  matters'!  but  tb«  roan  who- feels  the. 'influence  of 
true  virtue  and  catholicifin.  who  keeps  eternity  conl!  jnily 
in  view,  and  fonts  for  a  more  intimate  unibn  with  the 


iriterelts  of  thofe  men  whofe  ftrength  is  the  weaknefs  and 
divifions  of  the  kingdom,  and  did  you  know  how  willing 
the  people  are^now  to  af[emb!e  under  the  olive,  branch  ot 
peace  and  good  will,  and  that  they  are  determined  that 
religion  fhall  no  longer  be  a  pretence  for  a.  man  to  live 
at  enmity  with.  Jus  neigjlbaai :  and  ili  you  Inaw.  My 
Lord,  how  far  the  greai  national  benefit,  THE  t^NION 
OF  IRISHMEN,  has  already  been"  accomplifhed.  you. 
would  not  now  attempt  'to  come  forward  as  the  dupe  of 
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amid  rattling  blocks,  flapping  sails,  and  shrieking  gales,  than  as  a  landsman 
engaged  in  other  vocations.  He  evidently  loved  the  sea,  although  at  times 
undoubtedly  feeling  that  his  active  brain  was  too  spacious  to  find  sufficient 
scope  with  one  pursuit  alone.  This  is  doubtless  the  secret  of  the  restless 
fickleness  he  so  often  displayed  in  his  long  life  of  eighty  years.  On  finally 
quitting  the  sea,  he  continued  his  literary  pursuits,  including  poetical  com- 
memorations of  the  naval  victories  of  the  war  of  1812.  A  collection  of  his 
poems  was  published  in  1809  in  two  volumes  ;  the  frontispiece  of  the  first 
is  reproduced  here  as  an  example  of  the  native  art  of  the  time.  The  dra- 
matic career  of  Philip  Freneau  ended  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  his 
life.  He  perished  in  a  snow  storm  in  1832,  near  Freehold,  New  Jersey,  in 
his  eightieth  year. 

In  person  Freneau  was  slight,  somewhat  under  medium  height,  but 
muscular;  his  eyes  were  dark  gray.  There  must  have  been  something  very 
engaging  in  his  manner  and  conversation,  for  he  had  many  sincere  friends, 
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including  such  men  as  Prevoost,  the  first  American  bishop  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  New  York  State,  and  the  late  Dr.  John  W.  Francis.  He 
seems  even  to  have  been  respected  by  some  of  the  victims  of  his  satirical 
muse.  It  is  related  that  Hugh  Gaine,  on  meeting  him  after  the  severe 
lashing  he  received,  said  :  "  You  are  a  clever  fellow.  Let  me  have  the 
pleasure  of  taking  you  by  the  hand.  Will  you  walk  around  the  corner 
and  join  me  in  our  parlor  ?  We  will  take  a  glass  of  wine  together.  You, 
sir,  have  given  me  and  my  paper  a  wide  reputation." 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  criticism  of  the  poetry  of  Freneau. 
But  we  may  say  that  it  contained  many  verses  which  indicated  genuine 
and  original  talent ;  there  is  no  question  that  Campbell  and  Scott  con- 
descended to  borrow  ideas  from  him,  even  whole  lines.  With  better 
advantages  he  might  have  reached  a  higher  pinnacle.  In  any  event,  his 
name  will  live  in  our  literature  when  some  of  the  finished  and  brilliant 
writers  of  our  time,  who  are  more  concerned  about  how  to  say  a  thing 
than  about  what  they  say,  are  forgotten  ;  for  he  wrote  with  earnestness, 
and  was  not  ashamed  to  throw  his  whole  soul  into  whatever  he  did.  After 
all  has  been  said,  enthusiasm  remains  the  great  factor  in  the  world's  prog- 
ress. 

Many  other  prominent  characters  might  properly  be  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  the  newspaper  press  of  the  United  States  at  this  period,  in- 
cluding Joel  Barlow,  author  of  the  "  Hasty  Pudding,"  who  established  the 
Hartford Mercury 'in  1783,  and  continued  to  edit  it  for  two  years  with  abil- 
ity ;  but  our  purpose  has  been  rather,  in  this  particular  paper,  to  give  a 
rapid  sketch  of  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  editors  who  through  the 
press  influenced  the  destinies  of  the  republic  until  the  final  removal  of  the 
seat  of  government,  in  the  year  1800,  to  Washington. 
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AN    INTERESTING    HISTORICAL    LETTER 

COMMANDER    ALEXANDER    SLIDELL    MACKENZIE    TO    HONORABLE    OGDEN 

HOFFMAN,    1843 

Twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  when  my  brothers  and  myself  had  grown 
up,  and  chosen  professions  for  ourselves,  and  my  father,  Admiral  R.  W. 
Shufeldt,  United  States  Navy,  now  retired,  was  obliged  to  break  up  our 
old  home,  we  were  given  each  one  according  to  his  right,  a  number  of  the 
relics  that  had  accumulated  during  former  years  in  the  household.  Quite 
a  budget  of  old  and  in  several  instances  valuable  letters  fell  to  my  share, 
among  which  I  discovered  the  original  document  written  by  Commander 
Alexander  Slidell  Mackenzie,  United  States  Navy,  addressed  to  the  Re- 
corder of  his  Court  of  Inquiry,  in  defense  of  his  act  in  hanging  young 
Spencer,  aboard  the  United  States  brig  Somers,  for  mutiny.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Midshipman  Spencer's  father  was  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
at  the  time,  and  the  affair  has  passed  down  into  the  history  of  this  country 
as  one  of  its  most  notable  events. 

This  letter  is  written  on  both  sides  of  unruled  foolscap  paper,  now 
brittle  and  stained  with  age.  The  w7hole  is  enclosed  in  a  wrapper  of  the 
same  kind  of  paper,  upon  which  other  matters  are  written,  and  is  addressed 
to  "  Hon.  Ogden  Hoffman,"  "  Warren  Street  near  Chapel  on  the  South 
Side."  This  part  of  the  letter  is  very  much  mutilated  and  time-worn,  but 
I  have  endeavored  to  decipher  the  words  upon  it  with  care. 

So  far  as  I  can  learn  this  document  has  never  appeared  in  type,  and  as 
such  data  in  these  days  is  being  extensively  collected  and  published,  I 
deem  it  worthy  of  similar  preservation.     It  reads  as  follows : 

May  it  please  the  Court 

Although  it  has  been  determined  by  the  Court  that  a  written  defence  of  my  Conduct, 
founded  on  the  examination  of  the  evidence  that  has  been  adduced  is  unnecessary,  and 
under  the  circumstances,  unadmissible,  I  trust  that  the  Court  will  not  refuse  to  receive 
from  me  a  brief  statement  of  the  reasons  that  produced  the  conviction  in  my  mind  on 
which  I  acted,  that  the  execution  of  the  three  ringleaders  of  the  intended  mutiny  on  board 
the  Somers  was  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  vessel.  It  is  true  that  these  reasons 
may  be  collected  from  my  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  which  has  been  read  before 
the  Court ;  but  they  are  no  where  stated  in  connection,  nor  with  that  distinctness  and 
brevity  that  are  necessary  to  impress  their  force  on  the  mind  of  others.     My  report  to  the 
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Secretary  was  intended  to  be  a  full  history  of  all  the  proceedings  on  board  the  Somers,  for 
his  information  alone,  and  was  very  far  from  being  framed  with  any  direct  view  to  my 
own  vindication. 

I  proceed  then,  under  permission  of  the  Court,  to  submit  the  following  facts  and  con- 
siderations as  the  reasons  that  chiefly  determined  my  conduct.  How  far  their  reality  or 
sufficiency  is  established  by  the  evidence  are  questions  that,  without  a  single  remark,  I 
shall  leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  Court. 

First  :  I  was  influenced  by  my  deep  conviction  of  the  reality  of  the  plot  disclosed  by 
Mr.  Spencer  to  Mr.  Wales.  Although  I  received  the  first  communication  with  incredulity, 
yet  when  I  reflected  upon  the  earnestness  and  solemn  manner  in  which  the  disclosure  was 
made,  and  the  strong  impression  of  the  reality  and  imminence  of  the  danger  made  upon 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Wales  himself  my  doubts  vanished,  and  my  mind  was  filled  with  the  most 
earnest  solicitude  to  discover  and  adopt  the  proper  means  for  arresting  the  horrors  which 
were  meditated.  I  at  once  determined  to  adopt  no  measure  but  after  mature  deliberation, 
to  shrink  from  none  that  the  preservation  of  the  lives  of  those  entrusted  to  my  care,  the 
honour  of  my  country,  and  my  sense  of  duty  should  demand.  Whether  the  influence  of 
this  determination  is  not  apparent  in  all  my  subsequent  acts  I  submit  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Court :  I  believed  then  in  the  existence  of  a  plot  in  which,  by  the  declaration  of  Mr. 
Spencer,  at  least  twenty  of  the  crew  were  concerned,  and  which  in  my  own  opinion  the 
majority  of  the  crew  were  willing  to  be  accomplices. 

The  nature  of  this  plot,  involving  the  murder  of  the  officers  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  crew,  and  the  commission  of  almost  every  crime,  convinced  me  that  those  who  had 
joined  in  it  were  capable  of  carrying  it  into  execution  and  committing  any  atrocity.  This 
opinion  was  further  confirmed  by  my  previous  knowledge  of  the  depraved  character  of 
the  crew,  and  by  the  fact  that  many  of  them  although  men  in  [the  word  "size  "  erased] 
strength  and  size,  were  still  boys  in  age,  and  consequently  would  be  little  likely  to  resist 
temptation,  and  more  easily  allured  by  the  pleasures  held  out  to  them  as  accompanying 
the  life  of  a  pirate.  Having  stated  the  reasons  which  produced  the  conviction  in  my  mind 
of  the  existence  of  the  plot,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  state  those  which  induced  me  to 
change  my  original  determination  to  bring  the  prisoners  to  the  United  States  for  trial, 
and  to  deem  their  immediate  execution  necessary. 

I  was  influenced  in  this  change  of  determination  :  First  by  the  insubordination  of  the 
crew,  manifested  after  we  had  left  the  Coast  of  Africa,  and  very  much  increased  after  the 
arrest  of  the  prisoners  ;  their  gloomy  and  angry  looks  ;  their  secret  conferences,  broken 
off  when  an  officer  approached  ;  their  increased  reluctance  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty  ;  the  actual  disobedience  of  some  ;  the  attempts  of  several  to  communicate  with  the 
prisoners  ;  by  the  confident  and  even  insolent  air  of  the  prisoners  themselves,  though  con- 
fined for  a  crime  which  rendered  them  liable  should  they  be  taken  home  to  the  punishment 
of  death,  clearly  showing  that  they  expected  and  had  prepared  a  rescue  ;  by  the  [words 
erased  here]  hardihood  ["of"  erased]  which  had  been  [the  last  three  words  written  over 
the  erased  "of"]  evinced  in  carrying  away  the  main  top-gallant-mast  with  the  certain  ex- 
pectation of  knocking  Gazely  overboard  and  thus  creating  dismay  and  confusion  on  board, 
an  act  committed  moreover  in  fair  weather  and  broad  day,  too  surely  evincing  what  they 
were  capable  of  in  tempestuous  weather  and  in  darkness.  All  these  circumstances 
convinced  me  that  there  was  danger  of  a  rescue,  and  that  this  scheme  was  in  constant 
agitation. 

Secondly  :  by  the  uncertainty  under  which  we  laboured  as  to  the  extent  of  the  mutiny, 
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and  the  inutility  and  danger  of  attempting  to  ascertain,  by  an  examination  of  the  crew, 
how  many  were  to  be  relied  on.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  whole  crew  had  been  ex- 
amined, and  all  had  protested  their  innocence  and  ignorance.  Could  we  have  believed 
and  trusted  them  ?  Would  the  uncertainty  have  been  removed  or  diminished  ?  On  the 
contrary,  must  not  the  universal  denial  and  profession  of  total  ignorance  [last  five  words 
written  over  the  line]  have  increased  and  justified  our  suspicions  of  universal  guilt  ?  We 
must  still  have  believed  that  many  were  guilty  and  could  not  have  known  that  any  were 
innocent.  If  the  examination  had  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  certain  guilt  of  many  of 
the  suspected,  our  difficulties  would  have  been  still  greater.  To  confine  and  guard  them 
was  impossible.  To  leave  them  at  large,  with  a  knowledge  that  their  guilt  was  known, 
and  that,  if  they  arrived  in  safety,  death  might  be  their  doom,  was  to  render  them  des- 
perate and  an  outbreak  inevitable. 

Thirdly  :  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  officers,  and  by  the  impossibility  that  they  could 
much  longer  sustain  the  fatigue  to  which  they  were  subjected,  and  by  the  fact  that  from 
loss  of  rest  and  continual  exertion  we  were  daily  losing  strength,  whilst  that  of  the 
mutineers,  from  increasing  numbers,  was  daily  becoming  greater. 

Fourthly  :  by  the  conviction  that,  even  if  it  were  possible  for  the  officers  to  defend 
themselves  and  their  vessel  in  fair  weather,  if  a  storm  should  arise,  calling  the  attention  of 
the  officers  and  petty  officers  from  the  prisoners  [two  words  scratched  out]  and  [a  word 
scratched  out]  mutineers  still  at  large,  to  the  necessary  duties  of  taking  care  of  the  vessel, 
it  would  have  been  easy  for  a  few  resolute  men  to  have  released  the  prisoners  and  taken 
possession  of  the  vessel. 

Fifthly  :  by  the  size  of  the  vessel,  which  rendered  it  impossible  to  confine  more  pris- 
oners, and  prevent  those  already  confined  from  communicating  with  each  other,  and  with 
those  of  the  crew  at  large. 

Finally  :  by  the  conviction  that  [a  word  scratched  out]  the  execution  of  the  three  ring- 
leaders, would  not  only  relieve  the  minds  of  the  rest  of  the  mutineers  from  apprehension 
occasioned  by  the  consciousness  that  the  ringleaders  possessed  secrets  that  might  be  fatal 
to  many  whose  guilty  participation  in  the  plot  might  otherwise  remain  uncertain,  but  de- 
prive them  of  the  power  of  navigating  the  vessel,  as  none  of  the  survivors  would  be  ca- 
pable of  taking  charge  of  her,  and  that  this  was  the  only  effectual  method  of  bringing  them 
back  to  their  allegiance,  and  preserving  the  vessel  committed  to  my  charge. 

Having  thus  briefly  stated  the  motives  which  produced  the  belief  in  my  mind  that  the 
immediate  execution  of  the  three  principal  ringleaders  was  necessary,  I  will  only  add 
that  the  sacrifice  of  life  was  limited,  not  only  by  the  obvious  guilt,  the  courage  or  the  hardi- 
hood of  the  conspirators,  but  by  [word  scratched  out]  necessity  alone,  and  kept  at  some 
remaining  risk  within  its  bounds  ;  that  in  adopting  [last  word  written  over  the  line]  the 
alternative  thus  forced  upon  me  [two  words  scratched  out]  a  solemnity  and  calmness  of 
deliberation  was  observed  :  That  in  executing  the  law  of  [last  word  written  over  the  line] 
which  the  ringleaders  had  incurred  the  penalty,  I  observed  as  many  of  the  forms  as  were 
within  my  reach  ;  and  that  those  forms  which  would  have  been  perfect  had  I  been  a  flag 
officer,  and  those  composing  the  council  of  officers,  been,  as  three  of  them  actually  were, 
commissioned  instead  of  warrant  officers. 

Had  any  doubts  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  course  to  be  pursued  existed  in  my  mind,  they 
would  have  been  removed  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  commissioned,  warrant  and 
petty  officers,  whose  means  of  judging  the  temper  of  the  crew  were  better  than  my  own, 
that  such  a  course  was  necessary  and  inevitable.     Their  opinion,  concurring  with  my  own, 
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left  me  no  room  to  doubt  that  in  pursuing  that  course  I  was  doing  my  duty  faithfully  to 
my  God  and  to  my  country. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  very  respectfully 
Your  most  obedient 

Alex.  Slidell  Mackenzie 

Commander  U.  S.  N. 
U.  S.  S.  North  Carolina,  January  18.  1843. 
To  the  Court  of  Inquiry. 

As  already  stated,  the  wrapper  to  this  letter  is  very  much  mutilated,  it 
originally  having  been  a  sheet  of  paper  like  that  upon  which  the  letter  is 
written,  and  sealed  with  red  sealing-wax. 

Commander  Mackenzie  has  written  across  the  face  of  this  wrapper  some 
important  lines  to  the  court,  but  the  paper  is  so  much  torn  that  it  is  now 
impossible  to  decipher  all  that  he  intended  to  convey,  though  enough  re- 
mains for  us  to  know  that  another  statement  to  the  court  originally  ex- 
isted, but  it  was  "rewritten"  and  the  above  letter  "substituted"  for  it. 
This  postscript  is  signed  with  his  full  name  and  rank,  apparently  written 
at  Tarrytown,  and  dated  19  Jan'y  1843.  an<^  addressed  to  Hon.  Ogden 
Hoffman  as  "Judge  Advocate  "  of  the  Court.  Below  it,  on  the  same  side 
of  the  wrapper,  are  four  memoranda  lines,  unsigned,  in  Commander  Mac- 
kenzie's handwriting,  wherein  he  says :  "  My  wife  has  made  a  fair  copy 
and  sent  it  to  Mr.  Claxton  to  save  him  trouble  in  case  the  court  assents. 
We  have  waited  2  hours  on  the  dock  to  complete  this  task  before  going  to 
our  children,  and  hope  that  it  may  not  have  been  in  vain." 

During  our  late  civil  war  I  was  aboard  of  a  United  States  gunboat  at 
the  time  several  hundred  Confederate  prisoners  mutinied  and  were  with 
difficulty  suppressed ;  thus  I  can  fully  appreciate,  not  only  the  unusually 
trying  position  in  which  Captain  Mackenzie  found  himself,  but  the  for- 
cible picture  he  presents  in  his  statement  of  defense  before  the  Court  of 
Inquiry. 


Fort  Wingate,  New  Mexico. 


SENATOR  JOHN  A.  LOGAN 

Readers  of  the  Magazine  of  American  History  will  turn  with  sorrow- 
ful interest  to  the  exceptionally  fine  portrait  of  the  late  Senator  John  A. 
Logan,  with  which,  only  a  twelve-month  ago,  this  publication  opened  its 
New  Year's  volume  for  1886.  The  able  contribution  of  the  distinguished 
soldier  and  statesman  to  that  same  mumber  of  the  Magazine — January, 
1886 — on  "  Slavery  in  America  ;  Its  Origin  and  Cojisequences"  will  now  be 
re-read  and  studied  with  renewed  earnestness  and  appreciation.  John  A. 
Logan's  name  must  ever  hold  a  conspicuous  place  in  American  history. 
He  died  on  the  26th  of  December,  and  was  consigned  to  his  resting-place 
in  the  tomb  on  the  31st — the  last  day  of  the  eventful  year,  1886.  The 
whole  country  mourns  the  loss  of  the  patriot  and  statesman,  whose  long 
public  career  has  been  full  of  usefulness  and  honor,  and  whose  personal  in- 
tegrity is  without  a  stain.  Even  his  bitterest  political  enemies  have  ever 
respected  his  perfect  simplicity  and  honesty  of  character.  Ex-postmaster 
General  Hatton  says  of  him,  "  Since  Grant  died  there  has  been  no  man  so 
close  to  those  who  served  in  the  army,  and  I  do  not  think  any  man  has 
been  so  regarded  by  old  soldiers  as  their  especial  friend.  In  political  life 
he  was  as  aggressive  as  he  was  in  military  life.  His  political  victories  were 
all  won  by  hard  fighting  and  against  great  odds.  No  one  ever  accused  him 
of  having  a  dollar  of  unearned  public  money,  and  his  political  contests  were 
made  without  the  aid  of  money."  The  Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew  says, 
"  General  Logan  was  a  strong  and  picturesque  figure.  He  may  have  been 
hewn  out  of  rough  material,  but  the  mold  of  the  man  was  almost  heroic. 
He  had  little  sentiment,  yet  he  won  a  sentimental  popularity  that  made 
his  name  a  household  word.  It  is  the  crisis  in  a  country's  history  that 
brings  the  men  of  force  and  originality  to  the  front,  and  in  the  civil  war 
Logan  found  his  first  fame,  and  the  country  found  Logan.  As  a  volunteer 
soldier  he  was  unapproached  by  any  man  who  became  distinguished  with- 
out the  West  Point  influence  and  training.  The  conflict  stamped  him  as  a 
genius  in  handling  battalions.  West  Pointers  concede  his  greatness  inthe 
field.  Before  1861,  he  was  an  aggressive  and  venomous  pro-slavery  man. 
He  went  into  the  war  doubted  and  aspersed  by  thousands,  and  came  out 
of  it  a  hero.  His  new  faith  flamed  up  into  a  patriotic  zeal  that  made  him 
a  tower  of  strength.  No  other  soldier  had  so  much  impetuous  valor  com- 
bined with  such  a  cool  and  comprehensive  judgment." 


MONUMENT  TO  GWINNETT,  HALL  AND  WALTON 

SIGNERS   OF  THE  DECLARATION   OF  INDEPENDENCE 

In  front  of  the  City  Hall,  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  may  be  seen  a  shapely 
granite  obelisk,  twelve  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  tapering  to  a  height  of 
fifty  feet.  Surrounded  by  a  substantial  iron  railing,  this  simple,  solemn, 
enduring  structure — with  a  marble  slab  inserted  in  its  southern  face, 
whereon  are  engraved  in  alto  relievo  the  coat  of  arms  of  Georgia  and  the 
names,  Button  Gwinnett,  Lyman  Hall,  and  George  Walton — rises  in  honor 
of  the  three  signers  from  Georgia  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It 
was  the  intention  of  the  public-spirited  citizens  who  builded  it  to  commit 
to  final  repose  beneath  the  foundation  stones  of  this  monument  the  re- 
mains of  the  distinguished  patriots  whose  joint  memories  it  was  designed 
to  perpetuate.  With  this  end  in  view  a  committee  was  appointed  to  open 
the  graves  and  superintend  the  removal  and  the  reinhumation  of  the  bones 
of  these  worthies. 

In  the  case  of  Lyman  Hall  no  difficulty  was  encountered  in  carrying 
this  purpose  into  effect.  The  tomb  upon  his  plantation  in  Burke  County, 
in  which  he  was  buried,  was  well  marked,  and  all  that  remained  of  his  hon- 
ored dust  was  capable  of  easy  identification.  The  committee  experienced 
some  trouble  in  locating  the  grave  of  George  Walton.  Although  the  place 
of  his  sepulture  was  remembered  by  some  of  the  aged  inhabitants,  no  stone 
marked  the  precise  spot  in  the  family  burying  ground  at  Rosney,  some 
nine  miles  from  Augusta.  A  careful  search,  however,  eventuated  in  un- 
doubted success.  The  right  femur  still  gave  evidence  of  the  wound  which 
Colonel  Walton  had  received  in  December,  1778,  when,  during  Colonel 
Campbell's  assault  upon  and  capture  of  Savannah,  shot  through  the  thigh, 
he  fell  from  his  horse  and  was  captured  by  the  enemy.  Thus  recognized 
beyond  peradventure,  the  remains  of  Hall  and  Walton  were,  nearly  thirty- 
six  years  ago,  removed  from  their  respective  graves  and  recommitted  to 
the  earth  beneath  the  monument  in  Greene  Street. 

It  was  found  impossible  to  ascertain  the  last  resting  place  of  Button 
Gwinnett.  He  had  died  in  Savannah  of  a  mortal  wound  inflicted  by  General 
Lachlan  Mcintosh,  when  those  gentlemen,  in  1777,  settled  their  disagree- 
ments with  pistols  at  the  short  distance  of  four  paces.  While  it  was  gen- 
erally believed  that  Gwinnett  had  been  interred  within  the  old  cemetery  on 
South  Broad  Street  in  that  city,  no  stone  inscribed  to  his  memory  could 
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be  discovered,  and  there  was  no  one  in  life  to  point  out  his  unmarked 
grave.  Consequently  the  desire  of  the  citizens  of  Augusta  to  confide  to 
the  protection  of  this  monument  the  dust  of  all  three  of  the  signers  from 
Georgia  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  not  wholly  consummated. 

When  completed,  the  obelisk  was  dedicated  with  impressive  formali- 
ties. Judge  William  T.  Gould  pronounced  the  oration,  and  the  Masonic 
ceremonies  were  conducted  by  the  Honorable  William  C.  Dawson. 

Gwinnett  was  an  Englishman  :  Hall  was  a  native  of  Connecticut:  and 
Walton  was  a  Virginian.  Georgia,  however,  proudly  claims  them  as  her 
adopted  sons,  and  the  city  of  Augusta  by  this  memorial  testifies,  in  en- 
during form,  her  grateful  appreciation  of  their  services  in  the  cause  of 
freedom. 


'/ 
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Augusta,  Georgia,  December  18,  1886. 


WHEN    DID    OHIO    BECOME   A   STATE? 

The  seventeenth  State  in  age,  and  third  in  rank,  has  entered  upon  the 
eighty-fourth  year  of  its  existence  with  a  dispute  unsettled  concerning  the 
date  of  its  admission  into  the  Union.  It  would  seem  well,  that  having 
outgrown  all  save  two  of  the  older  States  and  all  of  the  new,  it  should  be 
no  longer  vexed  with  doubts  respecting  its  natal  day. 

No  less  than  seven  dates  have  been  given  in  various  published  works 
for  the  admission  of  Ohio  into  the  Union.  These  are :  April  28,  April  30, 
June  30,  and  November  29,  1802,  and  February  19,  March  1,  and  March 
3,  1803  ;  two  of  which  may  be  dismissed  without  consideration,  as  they 
rest  on  no  known  fact  or  event — April  28,  and  June  30,  1802.  Of  the 
five  remaining  dates,  April  30,  1802,  is  the  first,  chronologically,  to  be 
considered.  A  note  in  the  United  States  Statutes  at  large  is  the 
chief  authority  sustaining  it.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  from 
April  7,  1788,  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  at  Marietta,  the  people 
of  the  eastern  division  of  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River 
lived  under  the  celebrated  Ordinance  of  July  13,  1787,  as  their  con- 
stitution or  fundamental  law.  Through  its  operation,  the  first  local 
laws  suited  to  the  condition  of  affairs  were  adopted  and  published 
in  the  district  by  the  governor,  and  three  judges  appointed  by  Con- 
gress. This  government  continued  until  1799,  when,  the  district  hav- 
ing five  thousand  free  male  inhabitants,  the  governor  and  legislature 
made  and  executed  the  laws  under  the  "  Ordinance."  A  territorial  gov- 
ernment existed  from  the  autumn  of  1799  until  the  spring  of  1803.  Early 
in  1802,  the  unpopularity  of  Governor  Arthur  St.  Clair  increasing  through 
his  frequent  exercise  of  the  veto  power,  and  the  population  approaching 
the  required  number,  an  enabling  act  was  secured  from  Congress,  author- 
izing the  people  of  the  Territory  to  take  the  first  step  toward  its  admission 
as  a  State  into  the  Union.  As  by  no  known  process  of  reasoning  can  the 
first  step  be  construed  as  the  last,  in  legally  transforming  a  Territory  into 
a  State,  the  date  of  the  enabling  act,  April  30,  1802,  which  authorized  the 
election  of  persons  to  frame  a  constitution,  cannot  be  accepted  as  the 
date  when  Ohio  entered  the  Union.  The  first  constitutional  convention 
that  assembled  in  Ohio  pursuant  to  the  act  of  Congress  completed  its 
labors,  and  adjourned  November  29,  1802.  The  constitution  that  was 
framed  provided  for  the  election  of  a  governor  and  legislature  for  the  new 
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State  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  January,  1803.  It  also  ruled,  in  Article 
II.,  Section  13,  that,  "  No  member  of  Congress  or  person  holding  any 
office  under  the  United  States  or  this  State  shall  execute  the  office 
of  governor."  But  General  St.  Clair  continued  to  exercise  the  functions 
of  territorial  governor  until  December  14,  1802,  when  he  received  a  letter 
from  President  Jefferson  removing  him  from  the  office,  and  appointing  in 
his  stead,  Charles  W.  Byrd,  as  acting  territorial  governor,  who  discharged 
the  duties  of  that  office  until  the  promulgation  of  the  act  of  February  19, 
1803,  recognizing  Ohio  as  a  State. 

Now,  if  Ohio  became  a  State  on  November  29,  1802,  through  a  self- 
executing,  self-enforcing  constitution,  without  a  State  executive,  a  State 
judge,  or  other  State  officer  elected  until  the  following  year,  why  were 
not  Governor  St.  Clair  and  Governor  Byrd  impeached  for  exercising  ex- 
ecutive functions  without  an  election  ?  And  if  Ohio  was  a  State  in  the 
Union  on  December  14,  1802,  why  was  not  President  Jefferson  impeached 
for  removing  one  governor  of  a  "  sovereign  and  independent  State  "  and 
appointing  another?  The  most  eminent  exponent  of  the  doctrine  of 
"  State  sovereignty"  has  certainly  done  nothing  so  abhorrent  to  all  con- 
ceptions of  that  "  sacred  entity,"  called  a  State,  as  to  appoint  an  elective 
governor  of  one.  But  the  men  who  made  this  Ohio  constitution  did 
not  suppose  that  it  lifted  the  State  and  themselves  into  the  Union  when 
they  signed  it,  for  Dr.  Edward  Tiffin,  president  of  the  convention,  and 
Thomas  Worthington,  a  leading  member,  straightway  proceeded  to  Wash- 
ington to  apply  for  the  admission  of  Ohio  into  the  Union.  They 
obtained  a  hearing  on  December  23.  The  House  Journal  reads :  "  The 
speaker  laid  before  the  House  letters  from  Edward  Tiffin  and  Thomas 
Worthington,  inclosing  a  copy  of  the  Constitution,  and  an  ordinance  con- 
taining certain  propositions  for  the  consideration  of  Congress,  and  an 
address  from  the  convention  that  framed  the  Constitution  of  Ohio  ;  all  of 
which  papers  were  read  and  referred  to  a  committee,  composed  of  Messrs. 
Randolph,  Elemndorf,  Goddard,  Henderson,  and  Archer,  with  instruc- 
tions to  examine  the  matter  and  report  the  same,  with  their  opinion 
thereon,  to  the  House."  We  first  hear  from  the  work  of  these  Ohio  agents 
in  the  Senate  on  January  5,  1803,  when  the  Senate  Journal  informs  us  that 
upon  motion,  it  was  ordered  "  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  bring  in 
a  bill  for  giving  effect  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  within  the  State  of 
Ohio."  Without  following  this  bill  through  its  different  stages  it  is  suf- 
ficient for  our  purpose  to  say  that  on  January  19,  the  proper  committee 
of  the  Senate  reported  that  it  found  the  constitution  and  government  of 
Ohio  republican  in  form,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  establish  a  district 
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court  to  carry  into  complete  effect  in  said  State  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  The  bill  thus  bringing  Ohio  under  the  authority  of  the  laws  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  passed  the  Senate  February  7,  the 
House  February  12,  and  was  signed  by  the  President  February  19,  1803. 
This  being  the  first  act  of  Congress  recognizing  the  existence  of  Ohio  as  a 
State,  it  must  be  taken  as  the  virtual  act  of  admission  of  the  State  into  the 
Union.  The  two  constitutional  duties  imposed  upon  Congress,  under 
Article  IV.,  Sections  3  and  4,  of  admitting  new  States,  and  of  guaranteeing 
to  them  a  republican  form  of  government,  were  thus  entered  upon  and 
performed.  In  the  Executive  Journal  of  the  United  States  Senate  for  the 
year  1803,  page  433,  is  this  record  : 

I  nominate  Joseph  Wood,  of  the  North  Western  Territory,  to  be  Register  of  the  Land 
Office  at  Marietta  in  said  Territory,  Vice  Peregrine  Foster,  resigned  :  and  Griffith  Green, 
of  the  North  Western  Territory  to  be  Collector  for  the  District  of  Marietta,  in  the  North 
Western  Territory,  and  Inspector  of  the  Revenue  for  the  same. 

January  11,  1803.  Th  Jefferson. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  Thomas  Jefferson  knew  enough  of  the  geography 
of  his  country  to  properly  locate  Marietta.  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  if  any  one,  might  be  presumed  to  know  how  many  States  com- 
prised the  Union,  and  whether  Ohio  was  then  one  of  the  number.  Yet 
in  his  annual  message  of  December  15,  1802,  he  makes  no  allusion  to  the 
admission  of  Ohio,  and  as  late  as  January  11,  1803,  he  is  still  unaware 
that  any  such  State  exists.  But  twenty  days  later  the  President's  knowl- 
edge is  in  conformity  with  the  facts,  for  he  nominates  Charles  Willing 
Byrd  of  Ohio,  to  be  judge  of  the  district  of  Ohio  ;  Michael  Baldwin  of 
Ohio,  to  be  attorney  for  the  United  States  in  the  district  of  Ohio,  and 
David  Zeigler  to  be  United  States  marshal.  These  nominations  were  sent 
to  the  Senate,  March  1,  1803.  From  the  collection  of  Charters  and  Con- 
stitutions printed  by  the  government  in  1877,  it  appears  that  the  Senate 
had  the  same  understanding  as  President  Jefferson  as  to  the  date  of 
Ohio's  admission,  for  the  act  of  February  19,  1803,  occupies  the  same 
place  filled  by  the  formal  acts  admitting  into  the  Union  all  other  States. 
With  such  decisive  proofs,  it  seems  superfluous  to  argue  further;  and  we 
trust  this  long  historical  controversy  as  to  the  true  date  of  Ohio's  birth  as 
a  State  will  be  settled  for  all  future  generations. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL    DAVID    HUNTER 

[PROMINENT   MEN   OF   THE   CIVIL   WAR    PERIOD] 

Those  who  have  been  familiar,  for  many  years  past,  with  the  faces 
and  persons  to  be  met  or  seen  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  other  princi- 
pal streets  and  walks  in  Washington,  can  hardly  fail  to  have  noted,  since 
early  in  1886,  the  absence  from  those  scenes  of  one  striking  and  interesting 
"figure.  The  erect  form,  the  quick,  alert  step,  the  bright  black  eye,  and  the 
eager  interest  taken  as  he  passed  in  all  the  surroundings,  of  a  gentleman 
of  more  than  fourscore  years,  whose  flowing,  snow-white  locks  were  almost 
his  only  mark  of  great  age,  were  sure  to  command  general  observation. 
And  thus  the  citizen,  whose  pleasure  it  was  to  know  to  whom  these 
personal  characteristics  belonged,  followed  with  interested  and  admiring 
regard,  and  pointed  out  to  others  who  had  not  acquaintance  with  him, 
our  venerated  countryman,  David  Hunter,  major-general  of  the  United 
States  Army,  on  the  retired  list.  General  Hunter  died  suddenly,  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1886.  Up  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life  on  that  day  he  had  been 
abroad,  taking  his  accustomed  morning  exercise,  engaged  in  affairs,  and 
attending  to  social  duties.  It  is  a  comfort  to  the  friends  who  survive  him 
to  remember  that  he  thus  passed  away,  and  went  without  suffering  to  his 
rest  at  the  end  of  a  long  life  of  usefulness  and  brave  devotion  to  duty. 

General  Hunter  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  July  20,  1802,  his  father  being 
a  Virginian  of  well-known  family,  a  chaplain  in  the  United  States  Army. 
Of  his  childhood  and  youth  there  is  little  record  remaining.  The  lessons 
of  his  life  are  to  be  found  in  his  later  years,  and  should  not  lightly  be 
allowed  to  pass  unnoticed,  because  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  always  some 
benefit  may  come  to  his  country  and  to  the  world  from  the  example  of  a 
good,  gallant,  loyal,  earnest  man.  The  writer  of  this  article  enjoyed 
General  Hunter's  intimate  and  valued  friendship  only  during  the  years 
since  the  close  of  the  civil  war ;  but  had  many  opportunities  for  becoming 
familiar  with  his  career  previous  to  the  time  when  his  public  services  were 
a  part  of  the  history  of  our  country. 

Graduating  from  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point 
in  1822,  young  Hunter  was  assigned  to  the  Fifth  Regiment  of  the  United 
States  Infantry.  This  regiment  was  sent  to  the  Western  frontier,  Hunter's 
post,  with  part  of  the  regiment,  being  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  on  the 
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upper  Mississippi,  then  quite  beyond  the  limit  of  civilization.  The  traveler 
who  now  visits  the  populous  State  of  Minnesota,  or  the  beautiful  and 
stately  cities  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  teeming  with  their  scores  of 
thousands  of  inhabitants,  and  marvelous  for  their  enterprise,  wealthy  and 
great  industries,  finds  it  difficult  to  realize  how  remote  and  wild  a  region 
it  was  in  Lieutenant  Hunter's  youth  ;  to  reach  it,  he  was  compelled,  in  a 
journey  which  lasted  three  months,  to  traverse  a  wilderness  beset  with 
difficulties  and  dangers,  suffering  often  from  exposure,  and  glad  to  have 
occasional  relief  from  fatigue  by  transportation  in  a  small  river-boat,  or  on 
a  sledge  over  the  snow. 

In  this  frontier  service  our  young  officer  continued  eleven  years  ;  years 
of  activity  and  of  hardship — of  marches,  of  Indian  fighting,  and  of  wild 
adventures.  But  they  were  years  which  helped  to  develop  and  fix  the 
character  of  the  man.  Such  was  his  excellence  and  repute  as  an  officer 
and  soldier  that  when  the  first  regiment  of  United  State  Dragoons  was 
organized  he  was  selected  and  commissioned  as  a  captain  in  that  body. 
It  was  only;  however,  to  go  into  still  more  active  and  arduous  service,  as 
he  and  his  company  were  called  on  to  make  long  raids  and  expeditions 
into  and  through  the  Indian  country,  often  carrying  war  for  the  protection 
of  the  advancing  settlements  of  white  men  to  the  homes  of  the  hostile 
savages.  After  three  years  of  cavalry  service,  having  in  the  interval 
married  and  found  it  necessary  to  give  to  his  private  and  personal  in- 
terests more  of  the  care  and  attention  which  they  required,  and  more  of 
his  time  than  could  be  consistently  spared  from  the  absorbing  duties  of 
his  profession,  he  resigned  his  captaincy,  in  1836,  and  devoted  himself  for 
six  years  to  business  engagements  in  civil  life. 

But  the  military  habit,  and  the  military  spirit,  were  still  in  the  ascend- 
ant. The  sword  might  be  turned  into  the  plowshare,  or  the  spear  into 
a  pruning  hook,  but  the  trained  and  educated  soldier  could  not  be  easily 
tamed  down  into  the  quiet  civilian.  Having  left  the  line  of  the  regular 
army  Hunter  could  not  recover  his  place  in  that  organization,  but,  his 
tastes  and  desires  still  turning  naturally  and  strongly  to  the  companion- 
ship and  adventures  of  arms,  he  applied  for  and  obtained  a  commission  on 
the  staff.  He  was  restored  to  the  army  in  1842,  by  appointment  to  the 
office  of  paymaster,  with  the  rank  of  major.  He  never  quitted  the  ser- 
vice again.  In  this  branch  of  the  service,  he  proved  himself  in  various 
fields  a  most  energetic  and  efficient  officer.  He  was  stationed,  or  rather 
traveled,  in  the  line  of  his  new  duty,  actively,  from  post  to  post  where 
troops  were  to  be  paid,  in  Arkansas  and  Florida,  encountering  often  again 
in  these  regions  the  adventures  and  hardships  of  life  in  the  rough  to  which 
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he  had  been  so  inured  in  his  earlier  career.  But  the  war  with  Mexico 
came  in  1846,  and  gave  him  a  new  experience.  On  the  staff  of  General 
Zachary  Taylor,  he  was  selected  for,  and  intrusted  with,  the  very  responsi- 
ble position  of  Chief  Paymaster  of  the  Army  of  Occupation.  Throughout 
the  war,  and  in  its  brief  but  brilliant  and  successful  campaigns,  he  acquit- 
ted himself  with  an  intelligence  and  capacity  which  sustained  the  reputa- 
tion he  had  acquired,  and  it  was  well  understood  in  army  circles  that  it 
was  at  Hunter's  suggestion  the  ground  was  selected  on  which  the  battle 
of  Buena  Vista  was  fought.  After  the  Mexican  war  he  was  engaged  in  a 
round  of  successive  duties  at  various  posts  in  the  West,  and  on  the  fron- 
tier, until  the  whole  country  was  startled  and  shocked  by  the  distracting 
and  ominous  approach  of  our  civil  war.  Then  it  was  that  men's  very 
souls  were  tried,  and  that  new,  crucial,  and  most  searching  tests  of  courage 
and  patriotism  were  needed,  and  had  to  be  applied.  Major  Hunter  was 
then  on  duty  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  The  intenseness  of  his  loyalty,  his 
devotion  to  the  Union,  and  his  abhorrence  of  every  treasonable  purpose 
and  project  for  the  overthrow  of  constitutional  government  were  well 
known.  But  it  was,  alas  !  a  time  when,  even  among  officers  of  the  army, 
allegiance  to  the  flag  was  in  many  instances  undermined  and  wavering. 
He  had,  however,  no  sentiment  for  nor  sympathy  with  secession.  After 
the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  the  temper  of  those  who  were  infected  by  the 
growing  spirit  of  disloyalty  began  to  manifest  itself  more  openly.  Many 
proofs  were  given  of  an  existing  design  to  conspire  against  and  prevent  a 
peaceful  inauguration  of  the  incoming  President.  Conspirators  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  mad  and  excited  South  were  known  to  be  contemplating  an 
obstruction  of  the  journey  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  capital  ;  and  angry 
threats  were  made,  that  if,  to  that  end,  assassination  by  the  way  were 
necessary,  he  should  not  reach  Washington  alive.  Major  Hunter  was 
alive  to  the  danger  indicated  by  these  revelations.  He  communicated 
his  knowledge  of  these  evil  intentions  to  the  President  elect ;  and  steps 
were  taken  to  guard  his  passage  on  the  road  from  his  home  in  Illinois  to 
the  seat  of  government,  and  to  secure  his  safe  and  orderly  induction  into 
the  high  office  for  which  he  had  been  constitutionally  chosen  by  the  people. 
Major  Hunter  was  invited  by  Mr.  Lincoln  to  accompany  him  to  Wash- 
ington. After  the  inauguration  he  was  assigned,  by  order  of  General 
Scott,  to  the  charge  and  protection  of  the  President's  house  and  person. 
During  a  period  of  six  weeks,  at  this  exciting  and  critical  time,  he  re- 
mained day  and  night  at  his  post  in  the  discharge. of  this  delicate  and  re- 
sponsible duty,  having  under  his  command  to  aid  him  a  body  composed 
of  a   hundred  gentlemen   from  various  States  of  the  Union,  who  enrolled 
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themselves  as  volunteers  for  this  patriotic  service.  But  then,  with  the 
cloud  of  civil  war  bursting  into  active  hostilities,  came  the  need  of  call  to 
every  patriot  and  to  every  man  who  looked  with  veneration  up  to  the  old 
flag,  to  take  the  place  for  which  he  might  be  in  any  degree  qualified,  and 
in  which  he  might  best  prove  his  devotion  to  the  Union.  Hunter  was 
appointed  on  the  14th  of  May,  1861,  colonel  of  the  Sixth  Cavalry,  a  newly 
organized  regiment  of  the  regular  army.  Soon  after,  as  volunteer  troops 
in  answer  to  the  call  of  the  President  began  to  arrive  at  Washington,  he 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  brigade  stationed  on  the  Virginia  side 
of  the  Potomac.  Relieved  from  this  command,  in  which  he  was  succeeded 
by  Colonel  (now  General)  W.  T.  Sherman,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
right  division  of  the  army  assembling  under  General  McDowell,  to  advance 
southward  against  the  Confederate  enemy  gathered  in  force  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Manassas.  Early  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  while  encouraging  and 
leading  in  person  the  advance  of  his  division,  in  the  heat  of  the  fight,  he 
was  severely  wounded  in  the  neck  and  compelled  to  quit  the  field,  the 
command  of  the  division  thereupon  devolving  on  Colonel  Andrew  Porter, 
of  his  first  brigade.  The  gallantry  and  energy  of  Hunter  displayed  at  Bull 
Run,  and  his  proven  and  acknowledged  military  merit  and  capacity  led  to 
speedy  promotion.  He  was  appointed  successively  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers,  to  take  rank  from  May  17,  1861,  and  a  major-general  of  vol- 
unteers, to  date  from  August  13,  1861. 

As  soon  as  he  had  so  far  recovered  from  his  wounds  as  to  be  fit  for 
duty  he  was  ordered  to  report  to  General  Fremont,  then  commanding  the 
Western  Military  Department,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  and  was  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  the  First  Division  of  Fremont's  army,  moved 
with  it  in  the  advance  on  Springfield,  Missouri,  and  at  that  point,  on  the 
2d  of  November,  1861,  by  direction  and  under  instruction  of  the  Presi- 
dent, relieved  General  Fremont,  and  assumed  the  command  of  that  depart- 
ment and  army.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  General  Hunter  received, 
direct  from  the  President  himself,  one  of  those  autograph  letters  of  advice 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  was  accustomed  to  send  to  his  generals  in  the  field — 
letters  which,  while  they  evince  the  watchful  care  and  observation  with 
which  he  followed  every  movement  of  the  Union  forces  at  the  front,  at 
the  same  time,  in  their  clear,  terse,  unpretending  and  often  quaint  style, 
were  wonderful  models  alike  of  his  modesty  and  his  sagacity.  An  old 
officer,  who  was  himself  of  marked  professional  education  and  experience, 
once  was  led  to  remark  that  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  collection  of 
these  letters,  with  proper  annotation,  might  be  made  and  published  under 
the  title  of  "  Lincoln  as  a  Military  Man."     In  a  report  of  his  services  fur- 
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nished   by  General   Hunter  shortly  before  his  death,  in  answer  to  a  call 
from  the  War  Department,  is  found  a  full  copy  of  this  letter,  as  follows : 

Washington,  Oct.  24,  1861. 

Sir :  The  command  of  the  Department  of  the  West  having  devolved  upon  you,  I  pro- 
pose to  offer  you  a  few  suggestions,  knowing  how  hazardous  it  is  to  bind  down  a  distant 
commander  in  the  field  to  specific  lines  and  operations,  as  so  much  always  depends  on  a 
knowledge  of  localities  and  passing  events.  It  is  intended,  therefore,  to  leave  a  consid- 
erable margin  for  the  exercise  of  your  judgment  and  discretion. 

The  main  rebel  army  (Price's)  west  of  the  Mississippi  is  believed  to  have  passed  Dade 
County,  in  full  retreat  upon  Northwestern  Arkansas,  leaving  Missouri  almost  freed  from 
the  enemy,  excepting  in  the  southeast  of  the  State.  Assuming  this  basis  of  facts,  it  seems 
desirable,  as  you  are  not  likely  to  overtake  Price,  and  are  in  danger  of  making  too  long  a 
line  from  your  own  base  of  supplies  and  reinforcements,  that  you  should  give  up  the 
pursuit,  halt  your  marching  army,  divide  it  into  two  corps  of  observation,  one  occupying 
Sedalia,  and  the  other  Rolla,  the  present  termini  of  railroads  ;  then  recruit  the  condition  of 
both  corps  by  re-establishing  and  improving  their  discipline  and  instruction,  perfecting 
their  clothing  and  equipments,  and  providing  less  uncomfortable  quarters.  Of  course, 
both  railroads  must  be  guarded  and  kept  open,  judiciously  employing  just  as  much  force 
as  is  necessary  for  this.  From  these  two  points,  Sedalia  and  Rolla,  and  esiecially  in 
judicious  co-operation  with  Lane  on  the  Kansas  border,  it  would  be  so  easy  to  concen- 
trate and  repel  any  army  of  the  enemy  returning  on  Missouri  from  the  Southwest,  that  it 
is  not  probable  any  such  attempt  to  return  will  be  made  before  or  during  the  approaching 
cold  weather.  Before  Spring,  the  people  of  Missouri  will  be  in  no  favorable  mood  to  re- 
new, for  the  next  year,  the  troubles  which  have  so  much  afflicted  and  impoverished  them 
during  this. 

If  you  adopt  this  line  of  policy,  and  if,  as  I  anticipate,  you  will  see  no  enemy  in  great 
force  approaching,  you  will  have  a  surplus  of  force,  which  you  can  withdraw  from  these 
points  and  direct  to  others,  as  may  be  needed,  the  railroads  furnishing  ready  means  for 
reinforcing  these  main  points  if  occasion  requires. 

Doubtless  local  uprisings,  for  a  time,  will  continue  to  occur ;  but  these  can  be  met  by 
detachments  and  local  forces  of  our  own,  and  will,  ere  long,  tire  out  of  themselves. 

While,  as  stated  in  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  a  large  discretion  must  be,  and  is,  left  to 
yourself,  I  feel  sure  that  an  indefinite  pursuit  of  Price,  or  an  attempt  by  this  long  and  cir- 
cuitous route  to  reach  Memphis,  will  be  exhaustive  beyond  endurance,  and  will  end  in  the 
loss  of  the  whole  force  engaged  in  it. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln. 

General  Hunter,  giving  this  letter,  as  he  said,  "  to  show  the  soundness 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  judgment  even  in  military  affairs,"  added,  "  the  idea  of 
chasing  Price  into  the  wilds  of  Western  Arkansas,  and  thus  putting  the 
army  entirely  out  of  position,  and  preventing  operations  on  the  lower 
Mississippi  during  the  winter,  was  so  absurd  that  I  should  not  have  thought 
of  it  for  a  moment,  even  if  I  had  not  had  the  good  advice  of  Mr.  Lincoln." 
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But  Hunter's  command  of  the  Western  Department  was  of  short  du- 
ration. He  was  relieved  on  the  9th  of  November,  1861,  by  order  of  Gen- 
eral McClellan,  and  transferred  to  the  command  of  the  Department  of 
Kansas.  General  Halleck  was  sent  to  succeed  him  in  Missouri.  The  exact 
reason  for  this  change  was  never  made  quite  clear ;  but  it  seemed  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  apprehension  in  the  mind  of  McClellan  that  some 
jealousy  or  dissatisfaction  had  grown  out  of  the  superseding  of  Fremont. 
The  short  winter  spent  by  Hunter  in  Kansas  was  uneventful,  but  not  passed 
idly.  Having  no  force  of  the  enemy  to  encounter  or  look  after  within 
his  own  Department,  he  busied  himself  effectively  in  the  organization  of 
troops,  and  in  furnishing  valuable  assistance  to  the  commanders  in  Mis- 
souri and  New  Mexico.  He  was  prompt  in  answering  their  appeals  to 
him  for  help,  and  did  not  hesitate  or  wait,  but  assumed  at  once  in  every 
emergency,  the  responsibility  of  any  such  service.  Among  the  proofs  of 
his  energy  and  patriotism  in  this  direction  may  be  cited  the  following  let- 
ter from  General  Halleck : 

St.  Louis,  Feb.  19,  1862. 
Major-General  Hunter, 

Department  of  Kansas  : 
To  you,  more  than  any  other  man  in  this  Department,  are  we  indebted  for  our  success 
at  Fort  Donelson.     In  my  strait  for  troops  to  reinforce  Gen.  Grant,  I  appealed  to  you. 
You  nobly  and  generously  placed  your  forces  at  my  disposition.     This  enabled  us  to  win 
the  victory.     Receive  my  most  heartfelt  thanks. 

H.  W.  Halleck,  Major-General. 

General  Hunter  also,  without  instruction,  and  on  his  own  judgment  of 
the  emergency,  sent  a  regiment  of  mounted  Colorado  volunteers,  by  forced 
marches,  to  reach  and  aid  General  Canby  in  New  Mexico.  This  regiment 
was  commanded  by  General  John  P.  Slough;  and  it  was  their  brilliant 
victory  over  the  enemy  at  Canon  Glorietta  which  saved  the  territory  to 
the  Union.  But  it  was  not  the  policy  of  the  government,  at  Washington 
to  keep  an  officer  of  Hunter's  experience  and  energy  where  his  time  must 
be  passed  in  comparative  inaction.  He  was  ordered  to  relieve  General 
Thomas  W.  Sherman,  and,  as  his  successor,  assumed  the  command  of  the 
Department  of  the  South  on  the  31st  of  March,  1862.  His  first  effective 
service  there  was  the  bombardment  and  reduction  of  Fort  Pulaski.  The 
Department  of  the  South  at  that  time  consisted  of  the  territory  embraced 
in  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida.  It  was  more  than 
a  field  for  military  watchfulness  and  military  enterprise.  It  was  a  region 
occupied  by  a  community  in  which  were  to  be  met  and  faced  and  disposed 
of  questions  of  burning  and  exciting  character,  requiring  to  be  handled 
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with  peculiar  tact  and  unflinching  boldness.  Should  the  slaves  of  rebels 
in  arms  be  turned  into  a  force  to  be  used  against  their  insurgent  masters? 
Should  freedom  be  declared  for  those  held  in  bondage,  as  against  those 
who  could  claim  to  be  their  owners  only  by  virtue  of  local  laws  and  con- 
stitutional protection,  which  they  themselves  had  violated  and  defied? 
Were  men  bound  in  unnatural  thraldom  to  be  restored  to  their  natural 
right  of  liberty  as  a  justifiable  means  for  bringing  those  who  profited  by 
this  enforced  service  to  a  due  sense  of  their  obligation  of  allegiance? 
Were  the  rebels  to  be  left  to  the  advantage  of  being  supported  and  sup- 
plied, while  fighting  at  the  front,  by  the  uninterrupted  labor  of  their  ne- 
groes behind  them?  Above  all,  might  not  the  enslaved  race  be  enlisted 
and  organized  into  a  force  to  be  used  as  a  legitimate  weapon  of  warfare 
to  compel  the  rebellious  masters  to  submit  to  duty  and  the  law  ?  General 
Hunter  was,  in  his  convictions  on  these  points,  in  advance  even  of  general 
Northern  sentiment,  and  in  advance  of  the  national  government.  And 
his  courage  was  always  equal  to  his  conscientious  convictions.  He  issued, 
in  succession,  two  orders — one  proclaiming  freedom  to  the  slaves  within 
his  department ;  the  other  providing  for  the  embodiment  of  these  freedmen 
into  a  regiment  to  be  employed  on  the  Union  side  in  the  war.  The  govern- 
ment at  Washington,  if  not  the  country,  was  as  yet  unprepared  for  these 
decided  and  radical  measures.  The  President  repudiated  and  disavowed 
any  authority  given  to  a  military  commander  to  make  such  proclamation 
of  emancipation  ;  but  in  reality  no  announcement  to  that  effect  was  trans- 
mitted to  General  Hunter,  nor  any  direct  expression  of  disapprobation  of 
his  action.  He  seems  to  have  simply  been  the  brave  exponent  of  ideas 
and  wishes  timidly  entertained  at  headquarters.  It  is  thus  that  the  single- 
hearted  and  enthusiastic  leader  in  a  great  movement  or  popular  cause 
often  anticipates  and  helps  to  show  the  way  to  the  grand,  end  for  which 
others,  moving  up  slowly  and  hesitatingly,  get  afterward  the  principal 
credit.  The  true,  daring  man  strikes  while  others  are  waiting  for  rule  and 
precedent.  As  to  the  policy  of  employing  negro  troops,  the  former  slaves 
of  Confederates,  General  Hunter  urged  that  upon  the  attention  of  the 
government  from  the  time  of  his  taking  command  in  the  South,  "  not 
only,"  to  use  his  own  language,  "  as  adding  to  the  number  and  efficiency 
of  cur  own  forces,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  its  depriving  the  enemy  of 
just  so  much  labor  in  the  fields,  and  compelling  them  to  send  an  equal 
number  of  white  men  to  do  the  necessary  cultivation. "  But  in  this,  as  in 
the  great  work  of  emancipation,  the  authorities  were  not  yet  up  to  the 
time.  Public  opinion,  or  rather  public  cowardice,  paralyzed  conscience. 
And  it  is  a  sad  fact  that  Hunter's  negro  regiment  raised  in  South  Carolina, 
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although  reported  by  him  "  a  great  success,"  learning  and  practicing  well 
the  drills  and  duties  of  the  soldier,  was  never  recognized  nor  paid.  It  was 
neither  rejected  nor  accepted  as  a  part  of  the  military  force.  But  the 
President  himself  did  not  fail,  before  many  months  had  passed,  to  express 
his  appreciation  of  the  value  of  such  troops  and  the  importance  of  employ- 
ing them.  On  the  1st  of  April,  1863,  he  addressed  to  General  Hunter  this 
autograph  letter : 

"Private." 

Executive  Mansion,    Washington, 

April  1,  1863. 
Major-General  Hunter : 

"  My  dear  Sir  :  I  am  glad  to  see  the  accounts  of  your  colored  force  at  Jacksonville, 
Florida.  I  see  the  enemy  is  driving  at  them  fiercely,  as  is  to  be  expected.  It  is  important 
to  the  enemy  that  such  force  shall  not  take  shape  and  grow  and  thrive  in  the  South;  and 
in  precisely  the  same  proportion  it  is  important  to  us  that  it  shall.  Hence  the  utmost 
caution  and  vigilance  is  necessary  on  our  part.  The  enemy  will  make  extra  efforts  to 
destroy  them,  and  we  should  do  the  same  to  preserve  and  increase  them. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

But  Hunter's  fearless  action  and  treatment  of  this  difficult  problem 
was  not  passed  unnoticed  by  those  who  condemned  the  course  which 
he  deemed  it  his  plain  duty  to  pursue.  In  Congress  Mr.  Wickliffe,  from 
Kentucky,  called  attention  to  what  he  regarded  as  a  heinous  offense  in  a 
military  commander,  denounced  the  employment  of  the  negroes  as  sol- 
diers, and  procured  the  passage  of  a  resolution  of  inquiry  on  the  subject. 
This  inquiry,  addressed  to  the  government,  was  referred  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  Hunter,  for  answer  and  explanation,  and  elicited  from  him 
immediately  a  report  in  reply.  This  report  was  so  characteristic  of  the 
bold,  good  man  who  made  it,  and  at  the  same  time  so  clear  and  conclusive, 
that  it  deserves  to  be  transcribed  and  preserved  among  the  most  impor- 
tant historical  documents  of  our  civil  war. 

Headqitarters,  Department  of  the  South, 

Hilton  Head,  S.  C,  Ju?ie,  1862. 
To  the  Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  communication  from  the 
adjutant-general  of  the  Army,  dated  June  13,  1862,  requesting  me  to  furnish  you  with 
the  information  necessary  to  answer  certain  resolutions  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, June  9,  1862,  on  motion  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Wickliffe,  of  Kentucky,  their  sub- 
stances being  to  inquire  : 

1.  Whether  I  had  organized,  or  was  organizing,  a  regiment  of  fugitive  slaves  in  this 
Department? 
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2.  Whether  any  authority  had  been  given  to  me  from  the  War  Department  for  such 
organization  ;  and, 

3.  Whether  I  had  been  furnished,  by  order  of  the  War  Department,  with  clothing, 
uniforms,  arms,  equipments,  and  so  forth,  for  such  a  force  ? 

Only  having  received  the  letter  at  a  late  hour  this  evening,  I  urge  forward  my  answer 
in  time  for  the  steamer  sailing  to-morrow  morning — this  haste  preventing  me  from  enter- 
ing as  minutely  as  I  could  wish  upon  many  points  of  detail,  such  as  the  paramount  im- 
portance of  the  subject  would  seem  to  call  for.  But  in  view  of  the  near  termination  of  the 
present  session  of  Congress,  and  the  widespread  interest  which  must  have  been  awakened 
by  Mr.  Wickliffe's  resolutions,  I  prefer  sending  even  this  imperfect  answer  to  waiting  the 
period  necessary  for  the  collection  of  fuller  and  more  comprehensive  data. 

To  the  first  question,  therefore  I  reply  :  that  no  regiment  of  fugitive  slaves  has  been 
or  is  being  organized  in  this  Department.  There  is,  however,  a  fine  regiment  of  loyal 
persons  whose  late  masters  are  fugitive  rebels — men  who  everywhere  fly  before  the 
appearance  of  the  national  flag,  leaving  their  loyal  and  unhappy  servants  behind  them  to 
shift,  as  best  they  can,  for  themselves.  So  far,  indeed,  are  the  loyal  persons  composing 
this  regiment  from  seeking  to  evade  the  presence  of  their  late  owners,  that  they  are  now, 
one  and  all,  endeavoring  with  commendable  zeal  to  acquire  the  drill  and  discipline 
requisite  to  place  them  in  a  position  to  go  in  full  and  effective  pursuit  of  their  fugacious 
and  traitorous  proprietors. 

To  the  second  question,  I  have  the  honor  to  answer  that  the  instructions  given  to 
Brig-Gen.  T.  W.  Sherman  by  the  Hon.  Simon  Cameron,  late  Secretary  of  War,  and 
turned  over  to  me,  by  succession,  for  my  guidance,  do  distinctly  authorize  me  to  employ 
all  loyal  persons  offering  their  services  in  defense  of  the  Union,  and  for  the  suppression 
of  this  rebellion,  in  any  manner  I  may  see  fit,  or  that  circumstances  may  call  for.  There 
is  no  restriction  as  to  the  character  or  color  of  the  persons  to  be  employed,  or  the  nature 
of  the  employments — whether  civil  or  military — in  which  their  services  may  be  used.  I 
conclude,  therefore,  that  I  have  been  authorized  to  enlist  fugitive  slaves  as  soldiers, 
could  any  such  fugitives  be  found  in  this  Department.  No  such  characters,  however, 
have  yet  appeared  within  view  of  my  most  advanced  pickets — the  loyal  negroes  every- 
where remaining  on  the  plantation  to  welcome  us,  aid  us,  and  supply  us  with  food,  labor, 
and  information.  It  is  the  masters  who  have  in  every  instance  been  the  fugitives,  run- 
ning away  from  loyal  slaves  as  well  as  loyal  soldiers  ;  and  these,  as  yet,  we  have  only 
partially  been  able  to  see — chiefly  their  heads  over  ramparts,  or  dodging  behind  trees, 
rifle  in  hand  in  the  extreme  distance.  In  the  absence  of  any  'Fugitive  Master  Law,'  the 
deserted  slaves  would  be  wholly  without  remedy  had  not  the  crime  of  treason  given  the 
right  to  pursue,  capture,  and  bring  back  those  persons  of  whose  benignant  protection 
they  have  been  thus  suddenly  and  cruelly  bereft. 

To  the  third  interrogatory,  it  is  my  painful  duty  to  reply  that  I  have  never  received 
any  specific  authority  for  issues  of  clothing,  uniforms,  arms,  equipments,  and  so  forth,  to 
the  troops  in  question — my  general  instructions  from  Mr.  Cameron,  to  employ  them  in 
any  manner  I  might  find  necessary,  and  the  military  exigencies  of  the  Department  and  the 
country,  being  my  only,  but  I  trust  sufficient,  justification.  Neither  have  I  had  any 
specific  authority  for  supplying  these  persons  with  shovels,  spades,  and  pickaxes,  when  em- 
ploying them  as  laborers  ;  nor  with  boats  and  oars  when  using  them  as  lighter-men  ;  but 
these  are  not  points  included  in  Mr.  Wickliffe's  resolution.  To  me  it  seemed  that  liberty 
to  employ  men  in  any  particular  capacity  implied  and  carried  with  it  liberty,  also,  to  sup- 
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ply  them  with  the  necessary  tools  ;  and,  acting  upon  this  faith,  I  have  clothed,  equipped, 
and  armed  the  only  loyal  regiment  yet  raised  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  or  Florida.  I 
must  say,  in  vindication  of  my  conduct,  that  had  it  not  been  for  many  other  diversified 
and  imperative  claims  upon  my  time  and  attention,  a  much  more  satisfactory  result 
might  have  been  achieved  ;  and  that  in  place  of  only  one  regiment,  as  at  present,  at  least 
five  or  six  well  drilled,  brave  and  thoroughly  acclimated  regiments  should  by  this  time 
have  been  added  to  the  Loyal  forces  of  the  Union. 

The  experiment  of  arming  the  blacks,  so  far  as  I  have  made  it,  has  been  a  complete 
and  marvelous  success.  They  are  sober,  docile,  attentive,  and  enthusiastic — displaying 
great  natural  capacities  in  acquiring  the  duties  of  the  soldier.  They  are  now  eager  be- 
yound  all  things  to  take  the  field  and  be  led  into  action  ;  and  it  is  a  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  officers  who  have  had  charge  of  them,  that,  in  the  peculiarities  of  this  climate  and 
country,  they  will  prove  invaluable  auxiliaries — fully  equal  to  the  simular  regiments  so 
long  and  successfully  used  by  the  British  authorities  in  the  West  India  Islands. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say,  it  is  my  hope  there  appearing  no  possibility  of  other  rein- 
forcements—owing to  the  exigencies  of  the  campaign  in  the  Peninsula — to  have  organized 
by  the  end  of  next  fall,  and  be  able  to  present  to  the  Government,  from  forty-eight  to  fifty 
thousand  of  these  hardy  and  devoted  soldiers.  Trusting  that  this  letter  may  be  made 
part  of  your  answer  to  Mr.  Wickliffe  resolution,  I  have  the  honor  to  be  most  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
(signed)  David  Hunter, 

Major-General  Commanding. 

This  report,  brave  and  frank,  but  full  of  stinging  irony,  being  commu- 
nicated to  Congress,  its  effect  on  the  public  mind,  as  reflected  in  that 
body,  was  at  once  apparent.  An  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  raising 
of  fifty  thousand  negro  troops,  as  the  beginning  of  an  open  and  avowed 
policy  in  this  particular  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  But  in  the  South,  too, 
as  well  as  in  the  North,  this  use  of  the  negro  force,  inaugurated  by  Gen- 
eral Hunter,  attracted  to  that  officer^an  enviable  notoriety.  The  virulence 
of  feeling  engendered  in  the  Confederate  Government  at  Richmond,  ex- 
ploded in  the  following  remarkable  document : 

War  Department,  Adjutant  and  Inspector-General's  Office, 

Richmond  August  21,  1862. 
General  Orders — No.  60. 

Whereas,  Major-General  Hunter,  recently  in  command  of  the  enemy's  forces  on  the 
coast  of  South  Carolina,  and  Brigadier-General  Phelps,  a  military  commander  of  the 
enemy  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  have  organized  and  armed  negro  slaves  for  military  ser- 
vice against  their  masters,  citizens  of  this  Confederacy.  And  Whereas,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  refused  to  answer  an  enquiry  whether  said  conduct  of  its  officers 
meets  its  sanction,  and  has  thus  left  this  Government  no  other  means  of  repressing  said 
crimes  and  outrages  than  the  adoption  of  such  measures  of  retaliation  as  shall  serve 
to  prevent  their  repetition,  Ordered  that  Major-General  Hunter  and  Brigadier-General 
Phelps  be  no  longer  held  and  treated  as  public  enemies  of  the  Confederate  States,  but  as 
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outlaws  ;  and  in  the  event  of  the  capture  of  either  of  them,  or  that  of  any  other  officer 
employed  in  drilling  and  organizing  slaves,  with  a  view  to  their  armed  service  in  this 
war,  he  shall  not  be  regarded  as  a  prisoner  of  War,  but  held  in  close  confinement  for 
execution  as  a  felon,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  President  shall  order. 

By  order,  S.  Cooper, 
Adjutant  and  Inspector-General. 

This  shameful  Confederate  proclamation,  while  it  gave  evidence  of 
the  frantic  alarm  which  caused  its  issue,  was  unattended  by  any  practical 
results.  It  was  never  withdrawn  ;  and  until  the  end  of  his  life  General 
Hunter  could  proudly  refer  to  it  as  unintended  proof,  furnished  by  the 
enemy,  of  his  military  sagacity  as  well  as  his  love  of  freedom.  But  that 
enemy  was  not  known,  except  perhaps  in  a  single  instance,  to  have  at- 
tempted its  enforcement.  The  government  of  the  United  States  allowed 
the  insulting  edict  to  go  unnoticed,  but  General  Hunter  himself  has  left 
on  record  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  effective  measures  he  took  to 
protect  those  of  his  own  command.  "  One  of  my  officers,"  he  wrote, 
"  had  been  taken  prisoner  near  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  and  thrown  into 
the  common  jail  in  Charleston.  He  informed  me  by  an  open  letter,  sent 
by  a  Confederate  flag  of  truce,  that  he  was  to  be  sent  back  to  Florida  to 
be  tried  by  the  civil  courts  on  a  charge  of  exciting  an  insurrection  of  the 
negroes.  I  immediately  notified  the  Confederate  authorities  that  I  would 
at  once  seize  and  place  in  close  confinement  all  citizens  of  any  influence 
within  my  lines,  and  would  immediately  execute  three  of  their  number 
for  every  one  of  my  officers  injured.  In  a  few  days  I  received  another 
open  letter  from  this  office,  saying  that  he  had  been  released  from  confine- 
ment, was  treated  most  kindly  by  the  people  of  Charleston,  and  was  on 
the  first  opportunity  to  be  sent  North  for  exchange." 

General  Hunter,  commanding  the  army  in  co-operation  with  the  naval 
force  under  Rear  Admiral  Du  Pont,  during  the  operations  against  Fort 
Sumter  and  the  city  of  Charleston  in  the  spring  of  1863,  gave  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  full  and  detailed  reports  of  the 
situation  and  movements  in  that  quarter.  These  are  narratives  of  much 
historical  interest,  but  too  voluminous  to  be  reproduced  here.  They  are 
to  be  found  recorded  and  embodied  in  part  in  the  printed  Report  of 
Military  Services,  furnished  by  him  in  compliance  with  an  order  from  the 
War  Department  in  1873.  The  views  and  plans  of  General  Hunter  always 
looked  to  the  most  vigorous  and  active  use  of  the  forces  at  his  command. 
But  he  was  not  always  seconded  in  his  desires  for  such  energetic  move- 
ments. His  course  was  criticised.  But,  as  usual,  the  severest  of  his  critics 
were  some  of  those  whose  knowledge  of  military  operations  was  acquired 
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by  catering  for  the  public  press,  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  war,  and 
generally  in  blessed  ignorance  of  the  situation.  He  never,  however,  failed 
to  have  the  full  confidence  of  the  President  ;  and  when,  in  June,  1863,  he 
was  relieved  from  the  command  of  the  Department  of  the  South,  Mr. 
Lincoln  wrote  to  him  in  terms  of  the  strongest  assurance  :  "  The  change 
was  made  for  no  reasons  which  convey  any  imputation  upon  your  known 
energy,  efficiency,  and  patriotism." 

Smarting  under  information  from  the  President  himself  that  the  editor 
of  the  New  York  Tribune  was  largely  instrumental  in  procuring  this  change 
of  commanders  in  that  quarter,  the  sensitive  old  veteran  may  be  pardoned 
for  the  sarcasm  of  this  letter  sent  to  that  eminent  journalist : 

Port  Royal,  South  Carolina, 
June  12,  1863. 
H.  Greeley,  Esq.,  New  York. 

Sir  :  Since  you  have  undertaken  the  attack  on  Charleston,  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  be 
more  successful  than  in  your  first  advance  on  Richmond,  in  which  you  wasted  much  ink, 
and  other  men  shed  some  blood.  It  is  clear,  from  your  paper,  that  you  knew  nothing  of 
the  orders  which  bound  me  to  a  particular  course  of  action,  which  orders  I  strictly  fol- 
lowed, and  for  obeying  which  I  am  censured.  Worse  than  any  wound  our  enemies  can 
inflict,  are  the  stabs  in  the  dark  of  personal  friends.  The  country  must  be  informed  that 
you  have  charge  of  this  second  attack  on  Charleston,  so  that  on  you  may  rest  the  praise 
or  censure. 

Very  respectfully 

Your  most  obedient  servant 

D.  Hunter. 

Mr.  Greeley,  it  is  believed,  made  no  answer ;  and  Fort  Sumter  and 
Charleston  were  not  taken. 

General  Hunter,  ever  awake  to  the  direction  and  exigencies  of  the  oc- 
casion, appears  to  have  had  advanced  views  on  other  points  relating  to  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  While  holding  command  in  the  South,  he  repeatedly 
urged  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War  to  consider  the  advantage 
that  might  come  from  sending  an  expedition  through  the  interior  of  the 
Confederate  States.  He  begged  to  be  placed  in  command  of  such  an  ex- 
pedition. He  proposed  to  land  a  force  at  Brunswick,  in  Georgia,  and 
march  through  that  State,  Alabama  and  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans.  Af- 
ter he  was  retired  from  the  command  at  Charleston,  he  still  dwelt  on  the 
importance  of  a  movement  through  the  heart  of  the  Confederacy  ;  and 
writing,  in  August,  1863,  from  Louisville,  Kentucky,  strongly  and  enthu- 
siastically to  Mr.  Stanton  on  the  subject,  he  said  : 

There  are  now  crowded  into  the  States  of  Alabama  and  Georgia  over  two  millions  of 
negroes,  furnishing  four  hundred  thousand  fighting  men,  all  ready,  willing  and  anxious  to 
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be  drafted,  and  making  much  better  soldiers  than  most  of  the  men  who  require  six  and 
seven  hundred  dollars  to  induce  them  to  '  volunteer.'  Twenty,  fifteen  or  even  ten  thou- 
sand men  marched  rapidly  into  these  States,  without  baggage,  without  artillery,  subsist- 
ing on  the  country,  carrying  arms  and  ammunition  for  the  negroes,  and  officers  enough 
for  one  hundred  thousand  men,  could  go  without  serious  opposition,  directly  from  Vicks- 
burg  to  Charleston. 

I  think  you  will  find  that  this  small  force  can  now  well  be  spared,  and  I  am  confident 
it  could  march  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic  without  serious  opposition.  A  general 
rebellion  among  these  crowded  negroes  would  certainly  produce  great  demoralization 
throughout  the  rebel  army.  The  corn  crop  is  very  abundant,  and  if  we  can  get  nothing 
else  we  can  live  on  the  corn.  We  certainly  should  be  able  to  do  whatever  the  rebels  can. 
The  negroes  would  know  every  path,  as  they  make  most  of  their  visits  in  the  night,  and 
we  should  thus  be  able  to  march  just  as  well  at  night  as  in  the  day.  I  beg  you  will  tele- 
graph me  to  this  place  authority  to  take  charge  of  an  expedition  of  this  kind. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  if  the  government  at  Washington 
had,  at  that  time,  approved  and  authorized  the  execution  of  Hunter's  pro- 
ject, it  could  have  been  carried  out  with  complete  success,  breaking  into 
and  through  the  hollow  crust  of  the  Confederacy,  and  carrying  dismay  and 
defeat  from  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  Under 
greater  difficulties  than  would  then  have  probably  been  encountered,  at  a 
later  period  in  the  war,  the  "  march  to  the  sea  "  was  accomplished  by 
another  great  and  brilliant  leader,  but  the  credit  of  the  idea  remains  with 
Hunter  none  the  less,  as  one  of  the  proofs  of  his  military  forecast  and  sa- 
gacity. 

In  the  autumn  of  1863,  and  through  the  succeeding  winter,  General 
Hunter  was  busily  and  actively  occupied  in  the  duty  of  inspecting  and 
reporting  on  the  condition  of  all  the  troops  in  the  Mississippi  valley  under 
the  command  of  General  Grant,  and  the  troops  with  General  Banks  on 
Red  River.  But,  advancing  as  he  was  in  age,  the  field;  the  march,  the 
bivouac,  the  stirring  adventures  of  the  old-time  cavalry  officer,  were  more 
to  the  taste  of  Hunter,  and  in  May,  1864,  he  was  gratified  to  be  ordered  to 
command  the  Department  of  Western  Virginia.  It  was  not  a  service  in 
which  one  of  his  habits  could  be  idle.  His  rule  in  that  Department  was 
distinguished  by  the  daring  raid  which,  with  a  force  of  about  eighteen 
thousand  men  of  all  arms,  he  organized  and  led  up  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
and  back  westward  over  the  Blue  Ridge,  occupying  Lexington,  destroying 
the  important  works  for  the  construction  of  ordnance  for  the  Confederacy 
at  Buchanan,  and,  by  "  an  audacious  movement,"  to  use  the  language  of 
Jefferson  Davis,  reaching  "  the  very  walls  of  Lynchburg."  This  expedition 
was  a  means  of  inflicting  much  injury  on  the  enemy,  and  inspiring  in  them 
no  little  terror.     Until  its  management  and  results  were  better  understood, 
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however,  and  during  the  subsequent  threatening  approach  of  the  enemy 
on  Washington,  and  the  attending  popular  excitement,  this  campaign 
was  severely  criticised.  Without  other  comment  now  on  such  fault-find- 
ing, it  is  sufficient  to  cite  what  was  promptly  written  by  General  Grant,  on 
the  14th  of  July,  1864,  to  the  Acting  Secretary  of  War: 

I  am  sorry  to  see  such  a  disposition  to  condemn  a  brave  old  soldier,  as  General 
Hunter  is  known  to  be,  without  a  hearing.  He  is  known  to  have  advanced  into  the 
enemy's  country,  towards  their  main  army,  inflicted  a  much  greater  damage  upon  them 
than  they  have  inflicted  upon  us  with  double  his  force,  and  moving  directly  away  from  our 
main  army.  ...  I  fail  to  see  yet  that  General  Hunter  has  not  acted  with  great 
promptness  and  great  success.  Even  the  enemy  give  him  great  credit  for  courage,  and 
congratulate  themselves  that  he  will  give  them  a  chance  of  getting  even  with  him. 

In  August,  1864,  General  Hunter  was,  at  his  own  request,  relieved 
from  the  command  in  Western  Virginia.  This  was  the  last  of  his  field 
service.  The  war  closed  in  the  spring  of  1865.  But,  to  mark  the  apprecia- 
tion of  this  veteran  officer  by  his  government,  he  was  honored  by  brevet 
promotions,  successively,  as  a  brigadier-general  in  the  United  States  Army 
on  the  15th  of  March,  1865,  "  for  gallant  and  meritorious  service  at  the 
battle  of  Piedmont,  and  during  the  campaign  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia," 
and  as  a  major-general  in  the  United  States  Army,  of  the  same  date,  "  for 
gallant  and  meritorious  services  during  the  Rebellion." 

The  high  consideration  in  which  General  Hunter  was  held  led  to  his 
being  frequently  detailed  to  serve  on  important  army  boards  and  courts- 
martial.  Among  the  most  noted  instances  of  his  being  called  to  such 
service,  he  was  in  1862,  while  in  command  of  the  Department  of  the 
South,  ordered  to  preside  over  the  court  for  the  trial  of  General  Fitz  John 
Porter;  and  in  1865  he  was  president  of  the  military  commission  for  the 
trial  of  the  assassins  of  President  Lincoln.  Such  trusts  were  but  the  due 
recognition  of  his  intelligence,  his  integrity,  and  his  honor. 

This  completes  the  outline  account  of  the  public  career  of  Hunter.  It 
is  a  simple  narrative,  drawn  from  authentic  records — a  brief  sketch  of 
events  and  services,  compiled  by  the  hand  of  a  loving  friend  who  is  un- 
willing to  think  of  one  of  the  remarkable  men  who  figured  in  our  great 
struggle  for  the  preservation  of  the  National  Union  being  forgotten.  And 
yet  the  writer  hopes  only  to  attract  the  notice,  and  refresh  the  memory, 
for  a  moment,  of  a  new  generation,  who  are  enjoying  the  blessings  which 
were  fought  for  and  secured  by  the  energy  and  wisdom  of  those  who  are 
lately  dead  or  fast  disappearing.  In  regard  to  men  who  have  held  official 
position  and  done  great  public  service,  the  people  are  like  one  who  stands 
looking  at  a   passing  procession.     The  spectator  gives  no  heed  to  those 
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who  have  gone  by ;  but  his  attention  is  wholly  occupied  with  the  move- 
ment of  those  immediately  in  front  of  him  ;  unless  occasionally  when  he 
cranes  his  neck  to  get  sight  of  the  faces,  and  speculate  on  the  appearance 
of  such  as  are  marching  in  that  portion  of  the  line  which  has  not  yet  come 
up.  But  in  the  case  of  General  Hunter,  the  heart  of  friendship  is  not 
satisfied  with  recalling  and  dwelling  only  on  his  merits  and  performances 
as  a  man  in  public  life.  In  his  private,  personal,  and  social  character  and 
relations,  he  was  so  true,  good  and  lovable,  that  no  one  who  knew  him 
could  speak  of  him  in  cold  or  measured  terms.  "  The  noblest  of  all  noble 
fellows — both  gentle  and  fierce,"  was  what  the  gallant  Rear- Admiral 
Raymond  Rodgers  said  in  describing  him  to  General  Halpine — the  "  Miles 
O'Reilly  "  of  war  literature.  And  no  juster,  truer  picture  could  be  drawn 
than  that  which  came  from  the  pen  of  Halpine  himself,  who  served  long 
on  Hunter's  staff  in  close  and  confidential  daily  intercourse  with  him : 
"  In  my  whole  experience  of  human  nature— and  it  has  been  exceedingly 
varied — the  purest,  gentlest,  bravest  and  most  honest  gentleman  I  have 
ever  had  the  means  of  knowing  thoroughly,  is  the  officer  in  question. 
.  .  .  David  Hunter  lives  in  my  memory,  and  must  while  memory  lasts, 
as  a  character  free  from  any  vice,  so  incapable  of  any  baseness,  that  I 
have  often  thought  four  years  of  life  not  wasted  if  only  for  making  me  by 
that  experience  to  realize  that  such  a  manhood  as  his  was  yet  possible  in 
this  soiled  and  dusty  world." 

In  closing  this  article,  a  word  may  properly  be  added,  concerning  an 
incident  of  recent  occurrence.  The  present  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  being  in  session  at  the  time  of  General  Hunter's  death,  promptly 
passed  through  both  Houses,  without  objection,  a  bill  bestowing  on  the 
venerable  and  estimable  widow  the  usual  monthly  pension,  accorded  by 
special  act  to  the  widow  of  an  officer  of  his  rank.  It  is  a  strange  and 
painful  fact  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  surprised  and  shocked 
the  general  sense  of  justice  and  propriety  by  withholding  his  assent  to 
that  bill.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  departure  from  a  generous  usage 
was  purely  technical.  But  that  reason  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  blunder 
both  as  to  the  law  and  the  practice.  It  is  charitable  to  believe,  as  was 
stated  in  his  place,  by  a  distinguished  senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
that  this  action  of  the  Chief  Executive  may  be  imputed  to  ignorance, 
and  not  a  worse  motive ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  that  before  the 
Forty-ninth  Congress  ceases  to  exist  the  error  will  be  corrected. 
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The  following  incident  is  from  the  private  papers  and  memoranda  of  a 
gentleman  high  in  the  Secret  Service  Department  during  the  late  civil 
war.  He  had  partly  written  the  story  for  publication  prior  to  his  death, 
thus  it  is  given  in  his  own  language.  The  facts  have  been  carefully  com- 
pared with  official  documents,  and  are  found  correct  in  every  particular. 
No  publicity  was  ever  given  to  the  affair,  it  having  been  kept  from  the 
press  entirely,  and  it  appears  now  for  the  first  time  in  any  form  save  that 
of  an  official  report.  It  is  believed  that  outside  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  Mr. 
Stanton,  the  lady  and  gentleman  mentioned  in  the  article,  and  the  officer 
from  whose  notes  the  account  has  been  obtained,  the  details  of  this  inci- 
dent were  wholly  unknown.  For  obvious  reasons,  real  names  are  not 
given.  The  two  principal  actors  in  the  scene  are  still  alive,  and  history 
would  in  no  way  be  benefited  by  making  public  matters  which  might 
wound  their  feelings.  Late  one  night  in  the  fall  of  1863,  the  following 
telegram  was  received  by  the  provost  marshal  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  : 
~  ,       1  F'  h  •  "War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Information  received  at  this  office  renders  it  almost  certain  that  a  lady  about  sixty- 
years  of  age,  name  unknown,  visiting  her  daughter  or  daughter  in  law  at  Syracuse,  New 
York,  is  preparing  to  run  the  blockade  with  several  trunks  containing  articles  contraband 
of  war  and  otherwise.  I  hope  you  may  be  able  to  take  means  to  secure  this  person  and 
her  baggage,  no  matter  under  what  circumstances  she  may  present  herself. 

(Signed)  Edwin  M.  Stanton." 

The  wording  of  the  telegram,  as  will  be  observed,  was  peculiar,  and  the 
fact  that  such  a  telegram  should  be  written  at  all  about  an  ordinary  smug- 
gler was  somewhat  puzzling.  Knowing  that  our  bluff  Secretary  seldom 
wasted  words  on  any  matter  I  was  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
more  in  this  affair,  or,  at  least,  that  he  knew  more  about  it,  than  he  cared 
to  say  through  a  dispatch,  and  although  nothing  was  ever  said  by  him  as 
to  this  presumption  on  my  part,  yet  events  which  afterwards  occurred  in 
working  up  the  matter  proved  my  surmise  to  have  been  correct.  It  was 
worse  than  useless,  however,  to  be  losing  one's  self  in  abstract  speculations 
concerning  a  matter  which  required  immediate  action.  Secretary  Stanton 
evidently  intended  this  dispatch  both  as  information  and  as  an  order, 
although  the  order  was  not  well  defined.  Syracuse  was  many  miles  dis- 
tant ;  it  was  fair  to  presume,  in  a  place  of  that  size,  there  might  be  more 
than   one  "  lady   about  sixty  years  of  age,  name  unknown,  visiting  her 
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daughter  or  daughter-in-law  ;  "  but,  would  there  be  more  than  this  one 
"  preparing  several  trunks?  "  Here  was  a  faint  hope  of  being  able  to  get 
some  trace,  if  we  only  had  the  proper  person  or  persons  there  to  inves- 
tigate ;  but  to  send  a  stranger  upon  a  matter  which  required  such  accurate 
and  minute  local  information  would  clearly  never  do.  Whether  Syracuse 
had  a  good  police  force,  and  whether  its  chief  was  "  loyal,"  was  a  matter 
better  understood  now  than  then ;  knowing  they  must  have  a  postmaster, 
and  presuming  from  the  fact  of  his  being  a  government  officer  that  he  was 
loyal  and  trustworthy,  a  copy  of  the  telegram  was  sent  to  him,  with  a 
request  that  he  would  take  measures  to  inform  me  if  he  could  obtain 
any  clew  to  the  person  mentioned. 

This  postmaster  proved  to  be  a  good  officer,  and  his  heart  was  evi- 
dently in  the  Union  cause,  for  in  a  very  short  time  he  sent  back  word  that 
such  a  person  had  been  there  visiting  her  daughter-in-law  for  some  time, 
and  that  she  had  left  for  New  York  city  the  week  previous,  taking  with  her 
three  large  trunks  which  he  had  positive  information  contained  medicines, 
dry  goods  and  "  Yankee  notions  ;  "  sorry  he  did  not  know  this  before,  and 
could  he  be  of  any  further  assistance  ?  Of  course  he  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  do  anything  further,  and  it  was  very  uncertain  whether  any  one, 
at  this  late  hour,  would  be  able  to  proceed  with  the  case,  for  the  clew,  very 
slight  at  first,  had  now  become  so  frail  that  the  chance  seemed  small 
indeed  of  ever  finding  the  lady  or  her  desired  trunks.  The  fact  of  her 
having  gone  to  New  York  was  bad  enough,  but  to  have  it  occur  "more 
than  a  week  ago,"  seemed  a  climax  of  the  complication.  She  had  had 
time  to  escape  with  her  effects,  and  before  this  might  have  been  in  Nassau, 
congratulating  herself  on  her  success;  still  there  was  a  chance  that  she  had 
been  taking  matters  more  leisurely  than  we  supposed,  enjoying  the  good 
things  of  New  York  thoroughly  and  lingeringly,  before  voluntarily  shutting 
herself  away  from  them  by  going  into  the  Southern  States.  She  had 
taken  her  own  time  in  Syracuse,  might  she  not  do  the  same  in  New  York? 

While  no  probable  chance  could  be  thought  of  whereby  Mr.  Kennedy 
(superintendent  of  police  in  New  York)  could  render  any  assistance  in  this 
matter,  yet  there  was  a  possibility,  and  it  was  thought  proper  to  leave  no 
means  untried;  therefore  a  history  of  the  case  was  prepared  and  forwarded 
to  him  for  such  action  as  he  might  think  proper  in  the  premises.  A  more 
complete  description  would  have  assisted  him  in  the  search,  but  he  was 
given  already  all  we  had.  "  A  lady  about  sixty  years  of  age,  with  three 
trunks  ;  came  from  Syracuse  a  week  ago,  doubtless  via  Hudson  River 
R.  R."  A  small  thread  indeed  to  follow  in  a  city  of  a  million  inhabitants. 
Thus  the  matter  stood  for  at  least  two  weeks,  when  there  came  a  little  ray 
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of  light  from  New  York.  A  lady  who  would  answer  the  description  had 
gone  to  Washington  several  days  back,  and  she  might  be  in  that  city  at 
present ;  still  there  could  be  nothing  positive  about  it. 

This  might,  or  might  not  be  information  ;  if  indeed  it  was  "  our  lady," 
we  did  not  believe  it  possible  for  her  to  get  through  the  lines  at  any  point 
this  side  of  Eastern  Tennessee  without  a  pass  from  this  office,  unless  she 
should  have  unusual  influence  "  at  court  "  and  manage  to  obtain  a  pass 
directly  from  Mr.  Lincoln,  which  was  a  very  rare  achievement.  No 
flurry  Was  necessary,  for,  if  this  had  been  her  intention,  she  had  doubt- 
less perfected  her  plans  so  thoroughly  before  reaching  Washington  that 
all  had  been  consummated ;  or,  which  seemed  more  probable,  she  had 
failed.  In  either  case,  she  would  be  compelled  to  come  to  this  office  her- 
self finally;  in  the  first  event  to  get  her  pass  countersigned  ere  it  would 
be  accepted  by  the  Bay  Line  steamers,  and,  in  the  second,  to  try  for  a  pass 
here  for  herself. 

No  developments  had  occurred  in  this  direction  for  some  two  weeks 
after  the  date  of  the  information  mentioned  above,  as  to  her  (or  some 
one  something  near  the  description  of  her)  having  left  New  York.  But  in 
the  midst  of  a  mass  of  correspondence  one  morning,  I  was  interrupted  by 
the  orderly  who  informed  me  that  a  lady  and  gentleman  wished  to  see  me 
as  to  a  pass. 

"  Why  do  you  let  them  trouble  me  with  this  matter?  Show  them  to 
the  desk  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  that  business,"  I  said. 

"I  could  not  help  it,  sir.  I  directed  them  to  Lieutenant  Walker,  but 
they  insist  on  seeing  you,"  was  the  courteous  reply. 

"Well,  show  them  in,  but  don't  permit  this  to  happen  again  ;  people 
must  learn  to  transact  their  business  with  the  proper  officers,"  I  remarked 
with  some  asperity. 

The  door  swung  open  somewhat  impatiently,  and  there  entered  a  lady 
past  middle  age,  rather  tall  and  commanding  in  her  appearance,  a  pleasant 
but  decided  cast  of  features,  an  unmistakable  air  of  gentility  and  breeding 
pervading  everything  about  her,  and  tastefully  and  quietly  dressed  in 
mourning.  She  was  accompanied  by  a  middle-aged  gentleman  whom  I  rec- 
ognized instantly  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  the  city,  a  gentle- 
man of  wealth  and  high  social  standing,  but  with  the  reputation  of  being 
at  heart  a  sympathizer  with  the  South.  These  were  the  visitors  who  would 
not  be  put  off,  and  although  the  subject  had  been  entirely  out  of  my  mind 
for  some  days,  yet  as  I  rose  to  receive  them  it  came  like  an  inspiration 
that  this  was  the  lady  I  had  for  more  than  a  month  been  seeking.  Pre- 
senting  chairs,   they,   especially  the  lady,   were    reluctantly  seated  ;    she 
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seemed  to  think  her  dignity  demanded  that  she  should  in  no  manner 
accept  the  hospitalities  of  the  office ;  but  after  a  short  hesitation,  catching 
the  eye  of  her  escort,  she  accepted  the  proffered  seat.  Waiting  a  few  sec- 
onds for  the  visitors  to  make  their  business  known,  I  asked  in  what  man- 
ner they  could  be  served.  The  lady  partially  rose  as  if  intending  to  come 
toward  me  to  speak  earnestly,  but  her  friend  with  a  very  slight  motion  to 
her  to  remain  seated,  said  : 

"We  are  sorry  to  disturb  you,  and  are  aware  you  seldom  give  personal 
attention  to  individual  passes,  but  the  circumstances  are  so  peculiar,  we 
have  presumed  to  come  to  you  direct  rather  than  deal  with  one  of  your 
subordinate  officers." 

A  gesture  of  assent  was  given,  as  he  seemed  to  pause  for  such,  and  he 
proceeded : 

"  The  lady  who  accompanies  me  is  the  wife  of  one  of  your ,  one  of 

the  general  officers  in  the  Federal  Army.  She  has  relatives  in  the  State 
of  Virginia,  whom  she  is  anxious  to  visit,  and  has  obtained  a  special  per- 
mit from  Mr.  Lincoln  to  do  so,  but  upon  presenting  herself  at  the  gang- 
way of  the  steamer  last  evening  and  tendering  her  pass  from  the  Presi- 
dent, to  her  astonishment  she  was  informed  it  was  of  no  avail  without 
being  countersigned  by  you.  Unable  to  understand  why  this  was  neces- 
sary and  unacquainted  with  the  location  of  your  office,  the  boat  being 
about  ready  to  start,  she  was  forced  to  abandon  for  the  time  her  under- 
taking, and  was  driven  to  a  hotel.  Having  had  for  many  years  the  honor 
of  her  acquaintance,  she  came  to  my  house  and  solicited  my  assistance,  if 
any  was  needed,  in  seeing  you  to  have  this  matter  (which  we  presume  is 
of  form  only)  made  straight." 

A  square,  straightforward  story,  said  in  few  words,  and  to  the  point, 
if  we  except  the  little  stumble  as  to  the  side  the  general  officer  was  on ; 
and  had  it  not  been  that  the  lady  was  "  about  sixty,"  and  an  unaccounta- 
ble presentiment  that  she  was  the  one  we  had  been  so  long  seeking,  they 
would  have  been  immediately  furnished  with  the  required  pass,  and  dis- 
missed, but  with  all  these  suspicions  it  could  not  be  done,  at  least  without 
some  questions.     Turning  toward  the  lady,  I  asked  : 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  look  at  your  pass  ?  " 

She  presented  it  somewhat  ostentatiously,  almost  defiantly.  Sure 
enough,  there  it  was,  all  perfectly  en  regie ;  the  signature  was  well  known, 
and  besides  this,  the  whole  body  of  the  pass  was  in  the  unmistakable  hand- 
writing of  Mr.  Lincoln. 

"  Officers  and  guards  will  pass  the  bearer,  Mrs. through  the  lines  via  Fortress 

Monroe,  unmolested  and  her  baggage  undisturbed.  A.  LINCOLN." 
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Rather  a  tough  document  to  get  over ;  if  my  surmises  as  to  the  holder 
were  correct,  however,  under  the  circumstances,  it  was  deemed  best  to 
shrink  from  nothing,  even  to  ignoring  a  document  as  clear,  concise,  and 
of  as  high  authority  as  this. 

Remarking  that  "  this  seemed  to  be  all  right,"  she  was  asked  "  why  she 
had  waited  so  long  before  availing  herself  of  the  document,  its  date  being 
some  days  back?" 

She  replied  that  she  "  had  been  visiting  friends,  and  knowing  it  to  be 
good  at  any  time,  had  been  in  no  haste." 

"  Have  you  been  North  long  ?  " 

Madame  started  abruptly  at  the  question ;  straightening  herself  in  her 
chair,  she  replied : 

"  I  fail  to  see  how  any  such  questions  bear  upon  our  business ;  you  will 
excuse  me  if  I  decline  to  answer." 

The  gentleman,  at  this  point,  rose  abruptly  and  somewhat  nervously. 
"  Perhaps  I  can  smooth  this  difficulty,"  said  he,  advancing  to  the  desk. 

"  Mrs.  has  been  for  a  long  time  with  her  daughter  in  the  North,  and 

availing  herself  of  the  known  and  tried  loyalty  of  her  gallant  husband, 
has  asked  for  and  obtained  the  safe  conduct  you  see,  in  order  to  enable 
her  to  visit  near  and  dear  friends  in  less  fortunate  circumstances." 

Turning  toward  the  lady  again,  who,  evidently  taking  her  cue  from  her 
friend,  had  relaxed  somewhat  in  manner,  I  asked  : 

"  Madame,  you  will  pardon  me,  but  there  are  a  few  questions  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  ask.     Is  your  daughter-in-law  living  in  Syracuse?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"You  went  from  that  place  about  a  month  since  to  New  York?" 

She  bowed. 

"  About  two  weeks  since  you  went  from  there  to  Washington  ?  "  I  con- 
tinued. 

"Yes,  sir;  I  did.  But  of  what  interest  I  pray  can  the  recital  of  all  this 
possibly  be  to  you  ?  " 

"  Excuse  me,  madame,  but  one  more  question.  Where  is  your  bag- 
gage at  this  time?" 

"  You  are  becoming  impertinent,  sir,"  said  she,  rising.  "  My  trunks  are 
at  Barnum's,  where  I  took  rooms  last  evening;  and  I  decline  to  answer 
any  further  questions." 

This  conversation  had  all  been  conducted  so  quietly  and  respectfully, 
that  it  was  doubtless  the  most  distant  thing  from  the  minds  of  either  the 
lady  or  gentleman  that  there  was  any  possible  doubt  of  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  their  undertaking;  indeed,  how  could  it  be  otherv/ise?     Were  they 
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not  armed  with  the  protection  of  the  highest  authority  in  the  United 
States?  This  being  the  fact,  what  had  they  to  fear?  It  was  their 
province  to  give  orders,  not  to  obey;  true,  some  little  official  routine  must 
be  conformed  with,  but  in  face  of  the  document  held,  all  must  bend  to 
their  will. 

Touching  a  bell,  the  orderly  making  his  appearance  was  directed  to 
inform  Lieutenant  Morris  to  report  immediately.  As  the  lieutenant  came 
into  the  room  and  saluted  in  his  quiet,  impassive  manner,  the  smothered 
anxiety  or  curiosity  of  both  the  lady  and  gentleman,  which  had  begun  to 
manifest  itself  from  the  moment  I  had  sent  for  the  officer  of  the  guard, 
could  be  no  longer  contained;  both  started  to  their  feet  impatiently, 
angrily. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  remarkable  conduct  ?  "  said  the  gentle- 
man, vehemently.  "  Am  I  to  understand,  sir,  that  you  are  about  to  dare 
to  controvert  the  orders  of  the  President  of  the  United  States?" 

"  Remain  perfectly  quiet,  sir,  if  you  please.  It  simply  and  positively 
means  that  I  am  about  to  place  this  lady  in  arrest,  as  you  will  see.  Lieu- 
tenant, you  will  take  charge  of  madame.  Conduct  her  to  her  hotel ;  see 
that  she  needs  nothing  to  make  her  comfortable  in  her  own  rooms,  where 
it  will  be  necessary  for  her  to  remain  until  further  orders,  and  in  the  mean- 
time she  is  to  hold  no  conversation  with  any  person  without  a  special  per- 
mit from  these  headquarters." 

The  poor  old  lady  sank  back  in  her  chair  as  white  as  death.  M  What? — 
what,  sir?"  she  gasped;  "arrest?  arrest  me?" 

The  lieutenant,  obeying  an  almost  imperceptible  gesture,  took  two  or 
three  steps  toward  where  she  sat.  The  gentleman,  who  had  apparently 
been  stunned  and  bewildered  by  this  sudden  turn  of  affairs,  now  recov- 
ered, and  in  truly  manly  style  came  to  the  rescue.  Stepping  out  as  if  to 
intercept  the  officer,  his  voice  trembling  with  suppressed  excitement,  he 
turned  toward  where  I  was  standing,  exclaiming : 

"  How  dare  you,  sir?  Are  you  insane?  Do  you  know  who  she  is? 
Your  power,  I  well  know,  is  considerable,  indeed  too  much — but  there  is  a 
limit.  You  shall  not  do  this  thing.  She  is  here  under  the  protection  of 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation,  her  husband  one  of  the  most  gallant 
officers  in  your  army  "  (the  "  your  "  came  out  squarely  this  time,  his  indig- 
nation having  made  him  forget  his  guard),  "  and  she  shall  not  be  insulted 
and  outraged  by  you,  a  subordinate,  who,  because  clothed  in  a  little  brief 
authority,  seem  to  consider  yourself  infallible,  and  unaccountable  to  any 
one  for  your  actions."  Turning  again  to  the  officer,  he  said :  "  Touch  her 
at  your  peril." 
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The  lieutenant  looked  inquiringly,  then,  evidently  satisfied  there  was 
to  be  no  change  in  his  orders,  respectfully  requested  the  lady  to  accom- 
pany him.  She  rallied  from  the  startled  and  frightened  condition  into 
which  she  had  been  thrown,  and  as  he  addressed  her  she  rose  to  her  feet 
with  dignity  and  a  certain  stately  manner  which  well  became  her,  saying 
with  emphasis  : 

"  I  will  make  no  scene  ;  I  will  go  with  you,  but  dearly  shall  that  man," 
pointing  toward  me,  "  suffer  for  this  indignity." 

"  One  moment,  lieutenant,"  I  remarked.  "  Madame,  we  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  trouble  you  for  your  keys." 

"  Never,"  she  broke  in  impetuously,  "  never  shall  you  have  them  unless 
taken  by  force.     Is  there  then  no  limit  to  your  insolence?" 

"  Madame,  it  is  imperative,  and  it  will  be  so  ordered  that  your  three 
trunks  be  brought  to  this  office.  Should  you  refuse  us  the  keys,  we  shall 
be  compelled  to  break  the  locks.  This  we  dislike  to  do,  but  should  we 
have  to  do  so,  you  must  not  after  this  positive  assurance  blame  us  for  so 
doing.  This  whole  affair  is  to  be  regretted,  but  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, and  i.i  the  face  of  previous  orders,  I  see  no  alternative.  It  is 
fully  understood  what  liabilities  are  being  incurred,  and  we  do  not  shrink 
from  the  responsibility.  If  there  is  any  one  you  particularly  desire  to  send 
for,  inform  your  friend  and  your  wishes  in  that  respect  shall  be  obeyed." 

She  haughtily  drew  herself  up,  as  she  replied:  "  My  friend,"  with  some- 
what scornful  imitation  of  manner,  "  is  abundantly  able  to  take  the  proper 
steps  to  punish  this  insult,  without  any  suggestions  from  you.  As  for  my- 
self, I  can  cheerfully  endure  a  short  imprisonment  for  the  sake  of  the  sat- 
isfaction I  shall  certainly  soon  feel  in  seeing  you  justly  punished  for  this 
high-handed  misdemeanor."  Without  a  tremor,  with  a  stately  bow  to  her 
companion,  she  waved  the  officer  in  front  of  her  and  marched  after  him 
out  of  the  room,  erect  and  dignified.  Her  friend  closed  the  door  and 
turned  back,  saying: 

"  That  I  am  astounded  at  your  presumption,  and  shocked  at  your  want 
of  feeling,  I  need  not  say.  But,  sir,  that  is  not  all ;  I  shall  take  the  next 
tram  to  Washington,  and  lose  no  time  in  laying  your  extraordinary  be- 
havior before  the  authorities  you  have  insulted  and  outraged.  You  may 
expect  to  hear  from  me  again  in  a  very  few  hours,  and  unless  I  am  more 
mistaken  than  ever  in  my  life,  your  present  quiet  and  cool  demeanor  will 
be  changed  more  than  you  will  care  to  have  it." 

Assuring  him  of  my  perfect  willingness  that  he  should  take  the  course 
he  proposed — nay,  more,  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  how  he  could  honor- 
ably in  friendship  to  the  lady  take  any  other — he  was  also  informed  that 
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everything  had  been  done  upon  mature  reflection,  and  that  there  was  no 
desire  to  shrink  from  any  responsibility  incurred  through  what  seemed  to 
him  an  arbitrary  and  unjust  course.  He  went  away  with  every  indication 
of  being  highly  incensed,  and  a  positive  prospect  of  a  coming  retribution 
upon  the  head  of  the  man  who  had  wrought  this  unforeseen  disturb- 
ance. 

Within  a  very  short  time  the  three  trunks  arrived,  with  the  keys.  Upon 
opening  them,  it  was  apparent  the  postmaster  was  correct  as  to  their  con- 
tents. If  any  further  evidence  had  been  needed  as  to  the  expediency  of 
seizing  them,  they  would  have  furnished  it  themselves,  and  had  Mr.  Lin- 
coln known  what  he  had  been  cajoled  into  passing  unmolested  over  his  sig- 
nature, he  would  without  doubt  have  been  excessively  displeased  at  those 
who  had,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  assisted  in  the  deception  so  successfully 
attempted.  The  same  evening  our  friend,  who  had  so  energetically  made 
a  raid  upon  Washington,  returned.  Entering  the  room  with  a  brisk,  sat- 
isfied step  he  presented  me  with  an  important  "  I  told  you  so  "  air,  a  docu- 
ment bearing  the  impress  of  the  War  Department  and  addressed  in  the 
bold,  nervous  handwriting  of  Mr.  Stanton. 

"  It  is  as  I  expected,  sir,"  said  he,  as  he  laid  it  upon  the  desk,  "and  I 
have  good  reason  to  believe  when  you  have  read  that  letter  that  you  will 
most  heartily  regret  the  steps  you  have  taken  in  this  matter."  Opening 
the  envelope  there  was  found,  what  it  was  natural  to  expect  from  the 
information  they  had  at  Washington,  viz. :  a  peremptory  order  from  the 
Secretary  of  War  "  to  immediately  release  the  lady  from  arrest,  restore 
her  baggage,  furnish  her  with  a  pass,  and  show  cause  why  you  should  not 
be  dismissed  the  service  for  disobedience  of  orders." 

Short,  curt,  and  to  the  point.  Just  such  a  document  as  any  one  know- 
ing our  irascible  Secretary  would  expect.  Our  friend  watched  closely 
while  the  communication  he  had  delivered  was  being  read,  evidently  ex- 
pecting to  see  a  marked  change  of  countenance. 

"  This  is  precisely  what  was  expected,"  I  said,  laying  the  open  letter 
on  the  desk ;  "  he  could  not  well  have  written  anything  different,  knowing 
what  he  does,  as  yet,  of  this  affair." 

"Well,  sir,"  exclaimed  my  visitor,  "you  do  not  pretend  to  say  you 
refuse  to  obey  that  direct  order  ?  I  was  astonished  at  your  audacity 
before,  but  this  is  inconceivable.  May  I  ask,  sir,"  mockingly,  "  who  is  the 
real  conservator  of  power  at  the  present  time  in  these  unhappy  United 
States  ?  My  old  fogy  notions  had  always  led  me  to  believe  the  Secretary 
of  War  superior  to  any  subordinate,  and  that  deliberate,  willful  disobedi- 
ence of  orders  was  a  crime  to  be  most  severely  dealt  with  ;  but  it  seems  I 
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am  mistaken,  or  else  not  educated  up  to  the  advanced  age.  May  I  ask 
what  you  do  intend  to  do  in  this    matter?" 

"Certainly,"  I  replied  blandly.  "  It  is  proposed  to  immediately  answer 
this  letter  by  telegraph,  stating  what  action  has  been  taken;  also  to  make 
a  written  report,  in  which  reasons  will  be  set  forth  why  the  course  has 
been  taken  which  evidently  seems  so  unaccountable  to  you.  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  answer  to  this  proposed  report,  it  will  be  possible  to  give  you 
information  as  to  probable  final  action  in  the  case.  Until  that  time  things 
must  remain  precisely  as  they  now  stand." 

"  I  trust  that  I  shall  yet  see  you  humbled  in  this  matter.     Shall  I  be 

allowed   to  see   Mrs. and  provide  for   her  comfort  ?     Or  does  it  suit 

your  convenience  to  render  her  as  unhappy  as  possible?" 

"  You  can  see  madame,  if  you  desire  it.  But  as  far  as  personal  comforts 
are  concerned,  she  has  the  best  a  first-class  hotel  can  afford,  and  is  re- 
stricted in  nothing  but  permission  to  leave  her  apartments,  and  inter- 
course with  the  outside  world  except  through  this  office.  She  also  has 
female  attendance  from  the  servants  in  the  house.  Very  many  people  in 
this  city  would  be  most  happy  to  be  similarly  situated,  as  far  as  necessities, 
or  even  luxuries,  are  concerned." 

Accepting  a  permit  to  visit  his  friend,  the  gentleman  went  away,  evi- 
dently discouraged.  The  support  he  had  so  strongly  leaned  upon  had  as 
yet  proved  of  no  avail,  although  it  was  apparent  he  was  far  from  believing 
but  that  all  would  yet  be  reversed,  as  was  natural  from  his  stand-point 
of  view.  Yet  the  quiet  composure  and  confidence  in  which  all  that  had 
seemed  so  extraordinary  to  him  had  been  done,  had  shaken  him  quite 
considerably  in  this  belief.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone  a  telegram  was  sent 
to  Mr.  Stanton,  stating  that,  notwithstanding  his  last  and  peremptory 
order  it  had  been  thought  proper  to  stay  the  execution  of  it  until  he 
could  be  put  in  possession  of  further  and  complete  information  as  to  the 
case,  which  there  were  strong  reasons  for  believing  would  cause  him  to 
revoke  the  order  and  approve  of  the  action  taken  at  this  office,  and  that  a 
full  report  should  be  sent  next  mail.  Such  report  was  prepared,  giving 
the  case  in  detail ;  first  quoting  his  telegram  of  a  month  back,  and  em- 
phasizing the  sentence,  "  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  take  such  measures  as 
to  secure  this  person  and  her  baggage,  no  matter  under  what  circum- 
stances she  may  present  herself — and  then  giving  each  step  in  the  prose- 
cution and  development  up  to  the  present  time,  finally  assuring  him  this 
was  the  person  spoken  of,  and  inclosing  an  inventory  of  the  contents  of 
the  trunks. 

The  next  morning's  mail  brought  an  autograph  letter  from  him,  most 
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heartily  approving  the  course  taken,  and  leaving  the  whole  case  for  the 
final  and  usual  disposition  in  such  matters,  further  stating  that  the  matter 
had  been  laid  before  Mr.  Lincoln  and  that  this  letter  was  written  with  his 
consent  and  approval.  Some  regrets  were  also  expressed  that  no  inti- 
mation had  been  previously  received  from  this  office  as  to  the  nature  and 
bearings  of  the  case,  which  would  have  prevented  the  summary  tone  of  his 
previous  communication  brought  by  the  gentleman  interested. 

In  a  very  short  time  the  gentleman  in  question  entered,  evidently  a 
wiser  and  a  sadder  man.  It  was  apparent  he  had  been  to  Washington 
again,  faithful  to  his  trust,  determined  to  leave  no  means  untried  to  assist 
his  friend.  Mr.  Stanton's  letter  was  silently  handed  to  him  ;  he  read  it 
carefully  and  remarked  sorrowfully  that,  "  it  was  past  his  comprehension. 
That  when  subordinate  officers  presumed  to  dictate  to  their  superiors,  and 
were  upheld  in  it,  it  boded  no  good  to  the  country,"  etc. 

To  his  inquiry  as  to  "  whether  it  was  decided  yet  what  the  final  dis- 
position alluded  to  was,"  he  was  informed  that  the  lady  should  have  her 
own  personal  effects  ;  to  wit,  her  clothing  actually  made  up,  or  cut  and 
not  made,  and  other  things  of  like  nature,  returned  to  her,  and  be  passed 
through  the  lines  under  guard  whether  she  desired  to  go  or  not,  with 
charge  not  to  return  during  the  war.  Also  that  if  she  would  designate 
some  one  of  her  relatives  in  the  North  to  whom  she  wished  the  other 
things  which  were  in  her  trunks  delivered  to,  that  should  also  be  done,  al- 
though such  was  not  the  usual  course. 

These  promises  were  fulfilled,  and  she  departed  the  next  day.  The 
articles  not  permitted  for  her  to  take  were  delivered  elsewhere  according 
to  her  directions,  and  thus  ended  this  singular  affair.  Some  time  after- 
wards, the  matter  came  up  casually  in  conversation  with  the  President, 
and  he  remarked  that,  he  "  was  glad  on  some  accounts  that  it  had  occur- 
red, for  it  gave  him  an  excuse  ever  after,  when  urged  to  grant  a  similar 
pass,  to  quote  this  case,  and  truly  say  that  it  might  be  of  no  avail,  for  his 
pass  sometimes  proved  of  no  account  except  to  be  the  means  of  getting 
himself  into  trouble,  and  he  preferred  to  leave  such  business  entirely  to 
the  officers  who  were  expected  to  regulate  and  govern  such  matters." 


./^ 
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In  1848  General  Taylor  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States,  much  against  the  wishes  of  Horace  Greeley,  whose  candi- 
date was  Henry  Clay.  Mr.  Greeley  knew  Clay's  position  on  all  the 
reforms  for  which  he  was  the  advocate  through  his  journal,  and  thought 
Mr.  Clay  would  make  a  great  President.  For  Taylor  Mr.  Greeley  could 
not  speak,  and  when  the  "  Wilmot  Proviso  "  was  laid  on  the  table  by  the 
convention  which  nominated  Taylor,  to  use  Mr.  Greeley's  own  words,  his 
"enthusiasm  for  the  Whig  cause  was  laid  there  also."  If  this  free  land 
question  had  come  up  and  been  advocated,  undoubtedly  Taylor  would 
have  been  defeated.  Yet  the  question  elected  him,  and  in  this  way :  Cass 
was  the  Democratic  nominee,  and  in  the  convention  in  which  he  was  nom- 
inated the  Free  Soil  Democrats  bolted  the  nomination,  withdrew  from  the 
convention,  and  nominated  Martin  Van  Buren  as  their  candidate.  The 
split,  with  the  glamour  which  is  always  thrown  over  a  campaign  when  one 
of  the  candidates  is  a  brilliant  soldier,  combined  to  elect  General  Taylor. 
In  New  York,  however,  on  the  same  ticket  with  Taylor,  Horace  Greeley 
was  a  candidate  for  the  short  term  in  Congress,  and  with  all  his  "isms" 
and  reforms,  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  preach,  he  was  elected  by  a  large 
majority. 

Entering  Congress  he  was  fortunate  in  being  placed  on  the  Committee 
of  Public  Lands,  where  he  did  the  work  with  which  this  paper  has  to  deal, 
for  in  no  history,  or  even  in  the  excellent  history  of  land  legislation  pub- 
lished by  the  government,  is  it  related.  But  he  did  not  stop  with  the  land 
question.  He  undertook  many  reforms,  the  mileage  question,  the  frank- 
ing system,  the  postal  laws,  public  documents,  and  a  host  of  others.  On 
the  mileage  question  he  discovered  he  was  toying  with  a  whirlwind  which 
touched  every  member  of  Congress.  This  economical  spirit  provoked 
many  enemies,  and  he  was  assailed  on  all  sides.  At  last  he  was  stung  to 
a  reply,  which  he  concluded  as  follows : 

"  But  the  gentleman  either  distinctly  charged  or  plainly  insinuated  that  I  have 
neglected  my  duties  as  a  member  of  this  house  to  attend  to  my  own1  private  business.  I 
meet  this  charge  with  a  positive  and  circumstantial  denial.  Except  a  brief  sitting  one 
private  bill  day,  I  have  not  been  absent  one  hour  in  all,  nor  the  half  of  it,  from  the  deliber- 
ations of  this  house.  I  have  never  voted  for  an  early  adjournment,  nor  to  adjourn  over. 
My  name  will  be  recorded  on  every  call  of  the  yeas  and  nays,  and,  as  the  gentleman  insin- 
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uatecl  a  neglect  of  my  duties  as  a  member  of  a  committee  (Public  Lands)  I  appeal  to  its 
chairman  for  proof  to  any  that  need  it  that  I  have  never  been  absent  from  a  meeting  of 
that  committee  nor  any  part  of  one  ;  and  that  I  have  rather  sought  than  shunned  labor 
upon  it.  .  .  .  And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  word  on  the  main  question  before  us,  I 
know  very  well — I  knew  from  the  first — what  a  low,  contemptible,  demagoguing  business 
this  of  attempting  to  save  public  money  always  is.  It  is  not  a  task  for  gentlemen — it  is 
esteemed  rather  disreputable  even  for  editors.  Your  gentlemanly  work  is  spending — lav- 
ishing— distributing — taking.  Savings  are  always  such  vulgar,  beggarly,  two-penny 
affairs — there  is  a  sorry  and  stingy  look  about  them  most  repugnant  to  all  gentlemanly 
instincts.  And  besides,  they  never  happen  to  hit  the  right  place — it  is  always  '  strike 
higher  ! '  '  strike  lower  !  ' — to  be  generous  with  other  people's  money — generous  to  self 
and  friends  especially,  that  is  the  way  to  be  popular  and  commended.  Go  ahead  and 
never  spare  for  expense  !  If  your  debts  become  inconvenient  you  can  repudiate  and  black- 
guard your  creditors  as  descended  from  Judas  Iscariot !  Ah,  Mr.  Chairman,  /was  not 
rocked  in  the  cradle  of  gentility  !  " 

On  the  second  day  of  the  session  Mr.  Greeley  introduced  his  land  bill 
into  Congress,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  The  other  members  of  the  committee  were  all 
good  men,  and  Mr.  Greeley,  after  considerable  pleading,  secured  the  ap- 
proval without  an  amendment  or  an  erasure,  and  on  the  27th  of  February, 
1849,  a  few  days  before  the  close  of  the  session,  Mr.  Collamer,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  reported  the  bill  back  to  Congress.  And  now  for 
the  proceedings,  let  us  refer  to  the  Congressional  Globe  of  that  period : 

"  Mr.  Collamer,  from  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
bill  to  discourage  speculation  in  the  public  lands,  and  to  secure  homes  thereon  to  actual 
settlers  and  cultivators,  reported  the  same  back  to  the  house  without  amendment. 

Mr.  Greeley. — This  is  the  bill  which  I  introduced  at  an  early  day,  upon  notice  given 
on  the  second  day  of  this  session.  It  is  the  only  bill  which  has  been  before  the  Committee 
on  Public  Lands,  this  winter,  proposing  to  recognize,  in  any  form,  the  principle  that  a  man 
is  entitled  to  live  somewhere,  although  he  has  no  money  wherewith  to  buy  land  to  live  on. 
This  bill  asserts  this  principle  in  the  meekest  and  least  exceptional  manner.  It  respects 
the  pledges  solemnly  made  of  the  proceeds  of  our  public  lands  to  secure  the  payment  of 
our  Mexican  war  loans.  The  fee  of  every  acre  of  the  public  lands  will  remain  in  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  until  it  shall  have  been  purchased  and  paid  for  by 
the  holder.  And  while  it  thus  guards  the  interests  of  the  whole  country,  it  secures  a  home 
to  every  one  who  will  claim  it,  without  money  and  without  price.  Such  are  the  general 
characteristics  of  this  bill.     Its  material  provisions  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Every  citizen  or  applicant  for  citizenship  is  authorized  by  this  bill  to  claim  and  set- 
tle upon  and  quarter  section  of  the  public  lands,  subject  to  private  entry  at  the  minimum 
price,  receiving  a  certificate  of  right  of  pre-emption  thereon  for  seven  years  thereafter. 

2.  At  any  time  during  those  seven  years,  upon  giving  due  proof  that  he  has  improved, 
cultivated,  built  a  dwelling  upon,  and  now  actually  inhabits  that  quarter  section,  and  is  the 
owner  or  claimant  of  no  other  land  whatsoever,  he  or  she  shall  be  entitled,  if  a  single  per- 
son, to  a  right  of  unlimited  occupancy  to  forty  acres  of  said  tract,  or  if  the  married  head  of 
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a  family  to  a  like  right  of  occupancy  to  any  legal  subdivision  of  eighty  acres  thereof,  to  be 
his  without  payment,  and  to  pass  to  his  heirs  or  assigns,  who  are  owners  or  claimants  of 
not  more  than  160  acres  of  land,  this  included. 

3.  The  balance  of  the  160  acres  covered  by  pre-emption  as  aforesaid  may  be  pur- 
chased by  the  legal  occupant  at  any  time  within  the  seven  years'  existence  of  the  pre-emp- 
tion at  the  minimum  price  of  $1.25  per  acre,  with  legal  interest  thereon  from  the  date  of 
pre-emption.  If  not  so  purchased,  it  will  be  open  to  pre-emption  or  purchase  by  any  other 
person,  as  aforesaid. 

4.  Any  person  may  purchase,  at  the  present  legal  minimum,  any  quantity  of  the  public 
lands,  making  affidavit  that  he  requires  the  same,  and  the  whole  of  it,  for  his  own  use 
and  improvement ;  but  any  person  failing  or  neglecting  to  make  and  file  such  affidavit, 
shall  be  charged  and  pay,  for  whatever  land  he  may  buy,  the  minimum  price  of  $5  per 
acre. 

I  shall  not  tax  the  time  of  the  house  with  any  argument  in  its  favor,  for  which  there  is 
now  no  time.     I  simply  ask  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  rejection  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Goggin  interposed  a  motion  that  the  bill  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Greeley. — I  ask  the  yeas  and  nays  on  that  motion. 

Only  about  twenty  members  rising  to  second  the  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  they  were 
not  ordered,  and  the  bill,  by  a  viva  voce  vote,  was  laid  on  the  table." 

And  thus  closed  the  three  months'  term  of  Horace  Greeley  in  Congress. 
His  action  on  other  questions  no  doubt  in  a  measure  caused  the  house  to 
"  sit  down  "  on  him  so  severely,  but  after  all  it  was  the  same  fear  which 
before  and  since  has  characterized  our  national  legislature  on  other  great 
questions.  Here  was  the  first  bill  entered  on  the  calendar  of  the  house 
which  advocated  anything  like  the  Homestead  bill  of  1862.  True,  there 
had  been  pre-emption  bills  without  number,  but  Mr.  Greeley's  was  the 
first  bill  which  recognized  that  the  land  belonged  to  the  people  and  should 
be  free.  Returning  to  New  York,  he  issued  his  address  to  the  electors  of 
his  district,  in  the  course  of  which,  alluding  to  his  land  bill,  he  said  : 

"  The  House  found  no  time  to  act  on  this  bill,  and  refused  me  even  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  rejecting  it.  Had  I  been  more  tender  to  certain  foibles,  this  would  probably  have  been 
otherwise.  I  do  not  complain  as  of  a  personal  grievance  ;  for  I  can  better  await  a  more 
just  appreciation  of  this  subject  than  can  those  who  need  land,  and  must  annually  sacrifice 
half  their  scanty  earnings  for  the  want  of  it." 
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MINOR   TOPICS 
DISILLUSIONS 

FOOD    FOR    EARNEST    THOUGHT    AND    FRUITFUL    STUDY 

Rev.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  in  one  of  his  recent  powerful  sermons,  said, 
"  The  only  liberty  a  man  has  is  the  liberty  of  deciding  to  whom  he  will  surrender 
his  liberty.  Every  person  obeys  something.  It  is  not  a  question  whether  we  will 
serve,  but  '  choose  ye  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve.'  Ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  life 
is  pure  governance,  a  matter  of  being  carried,  driven,  swayed,  swept  in  and  out 
with  the  tide,  up  and  down  with  the  wave.  Everything  is  obedient.  The  sun  and 
the  sand  go  when  and  where  they  are  drawn  and  blown.  The  stars  and  planets 
have  their  orbits  laid  down  for  them,  and  gravity  is  the  name  given  to  the  invisible 
cords  by  which  they  are  remorselessly  dragged  through  their  orbits  ;  and  the 
music  of  the  spheres  is  a  poetic  way  of  phrasing  what  a  mechanic  would  be  likely 
to  call,  in  his  more  prosaic  and  quite  as  accurate  way,  the  clatter  of  the  celestial 
machinery.  Much  of  our  enjoyment  of  nature  comes  from  imaginatively  endowing 
nature  with  qualities  of  liberty  which  nature  does  not  possess.  The  gentlest 
breath  that  stirs  mysteriously  in  the  noontide  heat  among  the  summer  pines,  and 
which  we  love  to  think  of  as  a  sigh  issuing  from  the  forest  in  its  weary  solitude, 
comes  all  of  it,  as  stern  mechanical  response  to  the  pressure  mechanically  put  upon 
it.  Very  much  of  the  charm  of  nature  owes  itself  to  the  genius  we  have  of  seeing 
in  nature  what  is  not  there  ;  and  what  we  know  as  the  freedom  and  the  play  of 
nature  is  only  nature  at  hard  work,  but  work  done  with  such  a  show  of  ease 
and  grace  as  to  disguise  from  us  the  steel  threads  of  remorseless  necessity  upon 
which  its  seeming  playfulness  is  strung.  A  part  of  the  pleasure  afforded  us  by  a 
waterfall  with  its  plunge  from  the  rocks,  crumbling  into  drops  and  scattering  forth 
into  spray,  and  blossoming  out  along  its  margin  into  petals  of  red,  violet,  and  gold, 
is  due  to  fibers  of  imagined  liberty  and  sportiveness  that  our  thought  weaves  into 
the  tissues  of  the  waterfall's  downy  grace  and  dropping  splendor  ;  and  we  are 
measurably  disenchanted  so  soon  as  it  occurs  to  us  that  each  drop  and  each  bit 
of  feathery  spray  has  its  form  forced  upon  it,  and  its  cadent  orbit  prescribed  by  an 
energy  as  relentless  and  invariable  as  that  which  determines  the  path  of  the  moon 
about  the  earth,  or  the  revolution  of  a  spinning-wheel  or  a  grindstone  upon  its  axis. 
The  revolving  planet,  the  falling  drop,  the  flying  bird  exist  in  a  world  that  is 
already  furnished  with  all  the  forces  that  are  required,  and  the  appropriate  mission 
of  each  is  fulfilled,  not  by  its  trying  to  extemporize  and  become  a  new  power  of 
its  own,  but  by  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  energies  that  are  already  at  work,  and 
surrendering  itself  in  implicit  obedience  to  the  particular  energy  that  is  fitted  to 
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further  it  in  the  direction  of  its  appropriate  destiny.  And  this  furnishes  us  a  clew 
to  what  we  might  expect  to  find,  and  what  we  certainly  shall  find,  as  we  emerge 
upon  the  higher  and  broader  ground  of  man's  intelligent  existence.  It  is  not  a 
man's  proper  ambition  to  make  of  himself  a  great  power  in  the  world,  but  to  get 
himself  in  the  range  of  the  forces  that  already  exist,  and  let  them  propel  him  to 
the  quarter  toward  which  his  own  destiny  properly  verges.  Whether  we  go  up  or 
go  down,  we  are  going  to  be  carried  to  our  destiny.  Whatever  becomes  of  us,  and 
whatever  we  accomplish,  will  be  effected  by  means  of  our  having  committed  our- 
selves to  some  current  or  other,  some  wind  or  other,  and  then  letting  that  tide 
or  breeze  have  its  own  way  with  us.  There  are  currents  everywhere — in  the  sea 
and  in  the  air,  on  the  ground,  and  among  men.  Life  is  full  of  drift  as  the  sky 
of  breezes  and  sunbeams,  and  the  celestial  spaces  of  gravitation.  Every  one 
gets  touched  by  them,  pulled  and  pushed  and  twisted  by  them  ;  and  whatever 
pull  he  obeys  will  seize  him  in  the  direction  of  its  own  goal.  Roads  are  all 
built,  trains  are  at  the  stations,  tides  setting  deep  and  strong  towards  the  sea. 
Men  do  not  have  to  save  themselves,  any  more  than  they  have  to  damn  them- 
selves. We  have  only  to  choose  our  conveyance,  and  then  abide  by  it  ;  we  have 
only  to  select  the  mastery  that  we  will  obey,  and  then  obey  it,  and  where  the  boat 
goes  we  shall  be  landed  ;  whither  the  wind  blows  we  shall  be  wafted.  We  go  to 
the  Forty-second  Street  depot,  and  find  two  trains  side  by  side  on  adjacent  tracks  ; 
both  of  them  are  through  trains,  one  for  Albany,  the  other  for  New  Haven.  We 
can  take  which  we  like,  but  having  made  our  choice,  and  having  committed  our- 
selves to  the  o.ie  or  the  other,  not  we  but  the  train  will  take  us  to  our  destination. 
That  represents  the  way  in  which  all  the  great  results  wrought  in  the  world  are 
being  accomplished.  On  all  the  lower  plains  of  achievement  the  key  to  success  is 
the  art  of  finding  the  wind  that  blows  in  the  direction  you  wish  to  go.  All  the 
mechanical  contrivances  have  never  produced  one  atom  of  new  energy.  Invent- 
ive genius  is  a  tact  for  discovering  nature's  own  energies,  finding  out  which  way 
her  energies  are  going,  and  letting  her  carry  our  burdens  as  she  goes.  It  is  belt- 
ing our  machinery  to  forces  that  have  been  latent  in  fire  and  water  for  a  million 
years,  waiting  to  go  to  work,  waiting  to  respond  to  the  prayer  of  man's  necessity 
and  man's  intelligence.  The  energies,  the  great  product-yielding  factors,  physical 
and  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual,  are  all  in  stock  ;  to  one  energy  or  another 
every  man  is  tied  by  cords  of  personal  gravitation,  steel  links  of  obedience  ;  and 
those  energies — not  his  own  energies — are  what  makes  him  an  agent  of  ruin  or  of 
succor,  pulling  him  down  or  lifting  him  up.  He  is  treading  to  the  beat  of  their 
music ;  he  is  bending  to  the  pull  of  their  tension  ;  he  is  bowing  to  the  thrall  of 
their  mastership.  This  modifies  a  little  our  natural  idea  of  power,  human  power. 
Men's  sense  of  personal  freedom  and  individual  sovereignty  far  outruns  the  facts 
of  the  case.  There  is  in  men  undoubtedly  an  element  of  self-determination. 
You  certainly  determine  for  yourself  what  train  you  will  take  ;  and  yet  it  is  not 
you  that  take  the  train,  but  the  train  that  takes  you.     Our  liberty  is  less  the  lib- 
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erty  of  deciding  what  we  will  do,  than  it  is  the  liberty  of  deciding  what  we  will  let 
be  done  in  us,  and  for  us,  and  through  us.  We  scarcely  realize  how  small  is  our 
province  of  creative  energy.  We  talk  of  self-education.  No  man  can  add  one 
cubit  to  his  stature,  nor  can  he  add  one  inch  to  his  mind.  Truth  will  educate  us  ; 
the  personality  of  other  people  will  educate  us  ;  but  ^^/"-education  would  be  in 
the  realm  of  the  intellectual  what  lifting  ourselves  into  the  air  would  be  in  the 
sphere  of  the  physical.  There  is  what  we  may  call  the  enginery  of  education  ;  we 
can  couple  ourselves  to  the  enginery,  and  be  dragged  to  our  educational  destina- 
tion, and  that  is  the  only  way  we  shall  get  there.  The  forces  are  here  ;  the  cur- 
rents are  running ;  the  tide  is  setting  ;  the  trains  are  on  the  track  ;  the  winds  are 
blowing.  You  cannot  make  much  of  a  wind,  but  you  can  choose  a  wind,  and  you 
can  trim  your  sails  to  it,  and  by  its  push  and  inspiration  can  attain  the  haven 
which  you  select.  And  one  wind  or  another  is  rilling  your  sails.  Deliberately  or 
otherwise  you  are  committed  to  some  energy  that  is  pulling  you.  It  may  be  down, 
or  it  may  be  up.  There  is  no  man  living  who  is  not  tethered  to  something  that  is 
drawing  him  its  way.  Nothing  in  the  universe  that  stands  in  entire  dissociation. 
You  have  no  liberty.  You  can  choose  your  master,  but  you  cannot  choose  to  have 
no  master.  Allegiance  of  some  sort  is  ingrained,  and  tendency  toward  some  grav- 
itating center  as  inherent  in  man  as  in  a  water-drop  or  a  star." 


HOMESTEAD    OF    DAVID    WILLIAMS 

ONE  OF  THE  CAPTORS  OF  MAJOR  ANDRE 

South  from  the  village  of  Schoharie,  through  a  beautiful  valley,  some  five  miles 
to  Middleburg,  thence  eight  miles  to  Livingstonville,  two  miles  east,  and  up  a 
picturesque  ravine  to  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  with  an  almost  perpendicular  ascent 
of  one  mile  to  the  summit,  we  reach  the  land  of  the  Williams  family.  First  is  the 
residence  of  William  C.  Williams,  eldest  grandson  of  the  captor,;  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  beyond  is  the  homestead,  where  the  captor  passed  the  most  of  his  life 
subsequent  to  the  Revolution,  and  where  he  died.  His  only  child,  a  son,  was 
born,  lived  and  died  there,  and  it  was  the  birth-place  of  his  seven  grandchildren. 
It  is  now  the  property  of  his  youngest  granddaughter,  a  married  lady  of  about 
forty,  who  lives  here  with  her  husband,  two  children  and  mother,  the  latter  being  the 
widow  of  David,  the  only  child  of  the  captor,  an  intelligent  and  estimable  woman, 
in  her  eighty-sixth  year,  who  relates  with  accuracy  and  interest  the  historic  events 
connected  with  her  husband's  father.  The  first  settler  here  was  Daniel  Shays, 
leader  of  the  great  "  Shays's  rebellion"  of  1786,  in  Massachusetts,  who,  being  de- 
feated, fled  to  this  retired  spot.  He  sold  the  property  to  Mr.  Boughton,  who  held 
the  farm  of  109  acres  some  two  years,  and  sold  it  to  David  Williams,  the  captor. 
This  aged  daughter-in-law  says  he,  Mr.  Williams,  was  always  very  generous,  and 
indorsed    for   any  person   who   asked   him,  until    the  place   became    mortgaged 
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for  all  it  was  worth.  But  he  received  a  pension  of  two  hundred  dollars  a  year 
from  the  government,  and  managed  to  retain  the  property.  She  says  that 
David  Williams's  feet  were  badly  frozen  while  serving  in  the  Revolutionary  Army, 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  entirely  recovered,  and  which  disabled  him  to 
a  considerable  extent  from  physical  labor.  But  his  son,  on  arriving  at  manhood, 
by  industry  and  energy,  paid  off  all  indebtedness,  and  erected  the  residence  now 
standing,  and  added  170  acres  to  the  farm.  This  land  is  now  owned  by  the  eldest 
grandson,  William  C.  Williams,  who  was  the  first  man  to  raise  hops  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  This  gentleman,  William  C.  Williams,  has  the  silver  medal  that 
was  given  to  the  captor  by  George  Washington,  in  accordance  with  the  vote  of 
Congress  ;  likewise  the  cane  presented  to  him  in  New  York  city,  made  from  the 
cheval-de-frise  used  in  obstructing  the  navigation  of  the  Hudson  at  West  Point 
during  the  Revolution.  In  December,  1830,  David  Williams  was  in  New  York,  by 
invitation  of  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  who  presented  him  at  that  time  with  a  fine 
horse,  harness,  and  carriage.  The  pupils  of  a  school  in  the  city  also  presented  him 
with  a  silver  cup.  This,  by  his  instructions,  was  to  be  given  to  his  first  great-grand- 
son who  should  bear  the  name  of  David,  and  thus  it  has  gone  to  the  son  of  Myron 
Williams,  in  Iowa.  The  description  of  the  proceedings  on  the  occasion  of  the 
presentation  of  the  cup,  from  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  of  December,  1 830,  will 
be  found  most  interesting  :  "  Tribute  of  Respect.  On  Friday  last,  Mr.  David 
Williams,  the  surviving  captor  of  Major  Andre,  visited  the  school  of  Messrs.  Flint 
and  Kidder,  in  the  Ninth  Ward,  by  desire  of  the  pupils,  and  was  so  highly  gratified 
with  his  reception  as  to  solicit  particularly  that  the  whole  of  the  ceremonies  be 
published.  He  was  first  introduced  into  the  male  department,  and  having  related 
the  story  of  the  capture  of  the  unfortunate  Andre,  which  was  listened  to  with  the 
most  profound  interest,  he  concluded  with  some  pertinent  remarks,  calculated  to 
make  and  perpetuate  patriotic  impressions  on  the  minds  and  feelings  of  the  children. 

Master  Bayard,  on  behalf  of  his  associates,  then  addressed  Mr.  Williams  in  the 
following  terms  :  '  Sir — It  is  with  feelings  of  no  common  diffidence  that  I  under- 
take the  agreeable  and  honorable  task  allotted  me,  to  bid  you  welcome  to  this 
school.  I  see  before  me  the  venerable  form  of  a  man  belonging  to  another  age,  a 
relic  of  the  most  remarkable  era  in  history — a  compatriot  of  the  most  distinguished 
men,  whose  labours  in  the  cause  of  independence  have  filled  the  measure  of  the 
nation's  glory.  I  see  one  of  three,  who,  at  a  most  critical  period  of  our  arduous 
struggle  for  liberty,  preferred  the  integrity  of  patriotism  before  the  shining  bribe  of 
treachery. 

Your  name,  sir,  is  associated  with  one  of  the  most  signal  interpositions  of 
Divine  Providence  which  has  marked  the  course  of  our  Revolutionary  strife,  and 
it  shall  be  handed  down  to  future  generations  inscribed  on  the  same  banner 
which  exhibits  the  names  of  those  venerable  men  whose  fame  and  whose  virtues 
are  the  pride  and  the  property  of  the  nation. 

Sir,  I  thank  you,  in  the  name  of  my  associates,  for  the  honor  you  confer  on  us 
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by  this  visit.  Long  may  you  enjoy  every  blessing  which  this  world  can  afford 
and  when  you  descend  into  the  vale  of  death,  may  you  be  supported  by  the  same 
Almighty  arm  which  brought  deliverance  to  your  country,  and  may  you  enter  into 
that  rest  which  remains  for  all  the  people  of  God  !  ' 

Mr.  Williams  also  visited  the  female  department,  and  repeated  the  story  of  his 
patriotism,  concluding  with  a  few  parental  observations,  which  were  heard  with 
the  most  eager  and  respectful  attention.  Miss  Ritchie,  on  behalf  of  her  associates, 
then  addressed  him  as  follows  :  '  Sir  ;  With  feelings  of  joy  and  reverence,  I  rise, 
in  behalf  of  my  teachers  and  my  companions  here,  to  thank  you  for  this  visit.  We 
have  read  of  your  exploit — your  name  and  the  name  of  your  companions,  Paulding 
and  Van  Wart,  are  familiar  to  our  ears.  We  have  always  been  taught,  and  so  shall 
all  the  children  of  this  wide  republic  be  ever  taught,  to  venerate  the  incorruptible 
integrity  of  your  characters,  and  to  cherish  with  admiration  and  gratitude  the  recol- 
lection of  your  illustrious  deed.  But,  sir,  to  hear  the  story  of  the  capture  of 
Major  Andre  from  one  of  the  captors  himself,  and  to  make  our  personal  ac- 
knowledgments to  him  for  the  benefits  we  derive  from  this  eminent  service,  is  an 
occurrence  altogether  unexpected  by  us,  and  has  afforded  a  pleasure  which  words 
are  too  poor  to  express.  Our  hearts  are  full  of  thanks — accept  the  offering  and 
along  with  it  accept  our  blessing  and  our  prayer,  that  Almighty  God,  whose  divine 
providence  inspires  you  with  that  exalted  patriotism,  may  crown  you  with  happi- 
ness equal  to  the  importance  of  the  deed  which  adorns  your  life,  and  present  the 
brightest  page  of  our  country's  history.' 

By  both  addresses,  as  well  as  by  the  whole  scene,  which  was  truly  touching,  the 
old  gentleman  was  much  affected ;  and  in  both  departments,  while  tears  rolled  down 
his  aged  cheeks,  he  took  each  scholar  affectionately  by  the  hand,  repeatedly  declaring, 
'  this  is  the  happiest  day  of  my  life.'  After  the  ceremonies,  at  the  school,  no  room 
in  the  academy  being  large  enough  to  hold  all  the  scholars,  they  formed  a  procession 
to  the  number  of  about  sixty  young  ladies  and  eighty  young  gentlemen,  and  es- 
corted him  to  the  Long-room,  Military  Hall,  where  ample  accommodations  were 
afforded  for  the  succeeding  ceremonies,  which  were  the  repetition  of  his  story  for 
the  gratification  of  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  pupils  present,  and  the  presen- 
tation to  Mr.  Williams  of  a  silver  cup,  which  was  done  by  Master  Miles,  with  the 
following  address  :  '  Sir ;  You  have  kindly  condescended  to  recount  to  us  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  noble  act,  for  which  the  world  admires,  and  your  country 
honours  you  :  and  we  have  feebly,  in  words,  expressed  the  grateful  emotions  of 
our  hearts  on  this  interesting  occasion.  But  we  are  anxious  to  manifest  our  deep 
sense  of  the  importance  of  your  incorruptible  patriotism,  and  our  respect  for  your 
personal  worth  by  some  visible  token.  I  have,  therefore,  the  honour,  in  the  name 
and  in  behalf  of  my  fellow-pupils,  to  present  you  this  cup,  which  we  beg  you  to 
accept — itself  a  trifle — yet  we  hope  the  occasion  will  confer  on  it  a  value  ;  for 
while  you  are  honoured  by  men  of  your  own  generation,  this  assures  you  that  you 
have,  also,  the  gratitude  of  posterity.' 
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The  cup  is  of  beautiful  workmanship,  bearing,  within  a  circle  in  front,  the  in- 
scription :  '  Presented  to  David  Williams,  by  the  pupils  of  Flint  and  Kidder's  School, 
at  New- York,  December,  1830.'  On  the  exterior  of  the  circle,  were  the  words 
*  Gratitude  of  Posterity.'  Upon  receiving  it  Mr.  Williams  was  so  much  affected,  as 
to  be  for  some  time  unable  to  speak.  He  at  length  said,  '  My  dear  children, 
your  kindness  has  overcome  me.  I  thank  you.  Your  present  if  I  could  I  would 
always  wear  upon  my  heart  ;  but  I  cant — it's  too  big.'  But  clasping  it  to  his 
breast,  he  added,  '  I  will  wear  your  gratitude  here  as  long  as  I  live.' 

The  order,  discipline,  and  manner  in  which  the  whole  scene  was  conducted, 
reflects  great  credit  upon  the  teachers  as  well  as  pupils.  A.   Spectator." 

The  homestead  is  but  a  short  distance  from  the  Catskill  Mountains,  facing  the 
south,  and  commanding  one  of  the  grandest  views  of  that  range  with  its  numerous 
peaks  towering  into  the  blue  ethereal  regions  of  space.  Here  the  patriot  died  on 
the  2d  of  August,  1831,  aged  seventy-six  years.  A  monument  has  been  erected  to 
his  memory,  by  the  State  of  New  York,  at  the  stone  fort  at  Schoharie  Court  House. 
It  occupies  a  conspicuous  position  by  the  roadway,  near  the  Old  Stone  Fort,  which 
is  one  of  the  best  preserved  of  the  Revolutionary  forts  in  the  State. 

D.  Knower 
Schoharie,  New  York. 
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Private  Intelligence  of  the  Revolution. 

From   the  Collection  of  the  Hon.  T.  Romeyn  Beek,  M.D.,  of  Albany,  now  in  possession  of  Mrs. 

Pierre  Van  Cortlandt. 

[The  Rev.  Dirck  Romeyn,  D.D.,  to  whom  this  letter  was  addressed,  was  known  in  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church  as  "  a  prince  and  a  leader,  an  exemplar  of  Christianity."  He  is  also  known 
as  "  the  old  prophet "  whose  influence  led  to  the  foundation  of  Union  College  in  this  State.  Born 
an  English  subject,  by  descent  a  Dutchman,  he  was  an  ardent  American.  So  pronounced  was  his 
patriotism  that  his  life  was  endangered,  and  he  was  obliged  to  solicit  "  militia  aids  "  from  Governor 
Livingston,  and  as  the  danger  increased  additional  "aids  "  were  given  him.  From  the  numerous 
letters  in  possession  of  his  descendants  it  would  seem  that  he  furnished  private  intelligence  of  great 
moment  to  Clinton  and  other  prominent  officers  during  the  Revolution.      He  died  in  1804.] 

Colonel  Tench   Tilghman  to  Rev.  Dirck  Romeyn,  D.D. 

Head  Quarters 

Col.  Days  3d  Novem1  1780 
Sir 

His  Excellency  General  Washington  has  been  informed  within  two  days  past, 
that  another  embarkation  under  the  command  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  is  preparing  at 
New  York.  Should  this  be  so,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  you  will  have  heard 
something  of  it,  as  the  communication  between  Hackensack  and  Bergen  is  frequent. 
— You  will  be  good  enough  to  let  me  know,  by  the  return  of  the  bearer  whether 
any  thing  of  the  kind  has  come  to  your  knowledge,  with  any  particulars  which  you 
may  have  collected.  Should  you  at  any  time  in  future  gain  any  intelligence  which 
you  may  think  material  you  will  oblige  His  Excellency  and  render  essential  public 
service  by  communicating  it  to  him. 

I  am  with  great  Respect 

Your  most  obl  serv* 

Tench  Tilghman 

Aide  de  Camp. 

[To  de  Continued.] 
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NOTES 


Imitation — The  eminent  author,  Pro- 
fessor Alexander  Melville  Bell,  in  his 
recently  issued  work  on  Elocution,  says 
many  things  in  which  every  one  is  more 
or  less  interested.  From  his  instructive 
essay  on  Imitation,  we  quote  the  follow- 
ing :  "  Imitation  gives  rise  to  specific 
rules  ;  reason  evolves  guiding  principles. 
Imitation  is  most  widely  operative  where 
intelligence  is  lowest ;  and  rules — the 
development  of  imitation — are  neces- 
sarily most,  where  reason  is  least  ex- 
erted. Great  men  are  original ;  ordinary 
men  are  imitative.  The  man  of  genius 
is,  of  all  others,  the  least  amenable  to  or- 
dinary laws  and  customs  ;  the  man  of 
lowest  intellect  is,  of  all  others,  the  great- 
est slave  of  usage  and  prescription. 
Thus  greatness  is  reflected  and  multi- 
plied, and  a  nation  is  elevated  by  an  in- 
dividual. In  this  way,  too,  the  common 
standard  of  humanity  is  raised,  and  the 
greatness  of  one  age  becomes  the  medi- 
ocrity of  the  next.  The  generality  of 
men  tread  in  the  beaten  ways  of  their 
fathers  ;  but  genius — erratic  and  adven- 
turous— strikes  out  new  tracks,  and 
leaves  behind  it  'footprints  on  the  sands 
of  time,'  which  the  after  ages  follow. 

The  principle  of  imitation  plays  an 
important  part  in  education.  Children, 
being  naturally  apt  to  imitate,  assume  the 
manner  with  the  speech  of  their  parents 
or  nurses  ;  and  schoolboys  learn  as  much 
indirectly  by  imitation  as  they  do  by  di- 
rect instruction.  Hence  it  is  important 
that  the  models  set  before  children,  in 
the  nursery  and  at  school,  should  be 
such  as  may  profitably  be  imitated,  since 
copied  they  will  be.     The   fact  of  this 


tendency  to  imitate,  we  must  accept  as 
an  inevitable  necessity,  but  we  should 
endeavor  to  counteract  its  evils  by  the 
constant  application  of  a  higher  prin- 
ciple in  teaching — by  training  the  rea- 
soning powers  at  every  step,  and  by 
discouraging,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
inherent  tendency  to  imitate." 


William  blount — Among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  old  Continental  Congress,  in 
1783  and  1784,  and  again  in  1786  and 
1787,  was  William  Blount,  one  of  the 
pioneer  patriots  of  the  territory  south 
of  the  Ohio  River,  an  independent,  ad- 
venturous, self-reliant  soldier  and  citizen, 
who  lived  in  an  age  when  conspicuous 
merit  alone  secured  commanding  influ- 
ence. In  his  Life y  written  by  General 
Marcus  J.  Wright,  we  find  the  following  : 
"  Mr.  Blount  was  of  an  ancient  English 
family  of  wealth  and  rank,  which,  at  an 
early  day,  emigrated  to  North  Carolina. 
The  name  is  often  mentioned  in  the  an- 
nals of  that  State  during  the  Revolution. 
Mr.  Blount  was  remarkable  for  his  ad- 
dress, courtly  manners,  benignant  feel- 
ings, and  most  commanding  presence. 
His  urbanity,  his  personal  influence  over 
men  of  all  conditions  and  ages,  his  hos- 
pitality unostentatiously  but  yet  ele- 
gantly and  gracefully  extended  to  all, 
won  upon  the  affections  and  regard  of 
the  populace,  and  made  him  a  universal 
favorite.  He  was  at  once  the  social 
companion,  the  well-bred  gentleman,  and 
the  capable  officer."  On  the  7th  of  Au- 
gust, 1790,  he  was  commissioned  by 
President  Washington  as  governor  of 
"the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio  river." 
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QUERIES — REPLIES 


A    GENEALOGICAL    WORK    Will  SOOI1  be 

privately  printed  by  General  Charles  W. 
Darling,  in  handsome  form,  with  por- 
traits, arms,  and  charts,  containing  much 
information  never  before  made  public 
relative  to  the  families  of  Hacklacken- 
den,  Haynes,  Pierpont,  Noyes,  Darling, 
Chauncey,  Davis,  Ely,  Dana,  and  Rob- 
ertson. All  these  families,  except  the 
last-named,  were  from  New  England. 
A  sketch  of  Archibald  Robertson,  of 
Scotland,  who  painted  the  likenesses  of 
George  and  Martha  Washington,  while 
spending  several  weeks  as  a  guest  in  the 


family  of  the  same,  will  be  given  a  place 
in  the  book,  also  accurate  copies  of  the 
original  miniatures  on  ivory,  painted  by 
him  from  life.  With  the  exception  of  a 
single  copy,  granted  some  years  ago  to 
the  New  York  Historical  Society,  no 
copy  of  these  miniatures  has  ever  been 
made.  These  originals  possess  unusual 
historic  interest,  and,  as  many  may  know, 
they  are  in  the  possession  of  the  grand- 
daughters of  Mr.  Robertson  :  Mrs. 
Charles  W.  Darling,  of  Utica,  New 
York,  and  Mrs.  S.  M.  Mygatt,  of  Paris, 
France. 


QUERIES 


Vandervoort — Can  any  reader  of 
the  Magazine  of  American  History  give 
information  as  to  the  parentage  and  pa- 
ternal ancestry  of  Hon.  Peter  Vander- 
voort, born  29th  March.  175 1  ? 

His  wife  was  Ann  Kouvenhoven, 
whom  he  married  3d  September,  1771. 
A  daughter,  Margaret  Vandervoort,  mar- 
ried Hon.  Elisha  W.  King,  of  New  York 
city. 

In  the  Surrogate's  Office,  in  New 
York,  in  Liber  XL.,  p.  105,  is  recorded 
the  will  of  a  Peter  Vandervoort,  who  be- 
queathed a  Bible,  containing  the  family 
genealogy,  to  his  son,  William  Ledyard 
Vandervoort.  Was  this  the  husband  of 
Ann  Kouvenhoven  ?  Pedigree 


Members  of  the  old  continental 
congress — Where  can  a  complete  list 
be  obtained  of  the  members  of  the 
American  Congress  prior  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  present  form  of  govern- 
ment, under  the  Constitution,  in  the 
United  States  of  America  ? 

British  Museum 


Key-stone  state — When  was  this 
sobriquet  first  given  'to  Pennsylvania, 
and  what  was  the  occasion  of  the 
name  ? 

J.  D.  Butler 

Madison,  Wisconsin. 


REPLIES 


Florida  [xvi.  499,  xvii.  86] — There 
is  disagreement  among  the  authorities 
not  only  with  regard  to  the  Holy-day  on 
which  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  discovered 
Florida,  but  also  with  regard  to  the  day 
of  the  month,  and  even  the  year. 


First ;  with  regard  to  the  year.  Most 
of  the  modern  authorities  refer  the  dis- 
covery to  the  year  15 12.  But  this  is  amis- 
take.  The  year  was  15 13.  This  error  is 
found  in  the  Encycl.  Brit,  9th  ed.;  Apple- 
ton's  Cyc/.,  article  Florida  (under  the  title 
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Ponce  de  Leon,  the  date  is  correctly 
given)  ;  Haydn  s  Did.  of Dates  ;  Wood- 
ward and  Cate's  Encycl.  of  ChronoL; 
Lippincott"  s  Biograph.  Did.  ;  fohnsorfs 
Cyclop.;  Drakes  Did.  of  Amer.  Biog.  ; 
Nouvelle  Biog.  Generale ;  Washington 
Irving  s  Life  of  Columbus ;  Theodore 
Irving' 's  Conquest  of  Flo7'ida  ;  Hildretlis 
Hist,  of  the  U.  S.  ;  Prescott's  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  ;  and  in  numerous  works  of 
minor  importance. 

The  old  Spanish  chroniclers,  Gomara 
and  Herrera,  agree  in  saying  that  Juan 
Ponce  de  Leon  sailed  from  Porto  Rico, 
in  search  of  the  Fountain  of  Youth,  on 
the  3d  of  March,  15 12,  and  reached  the 
coast  of  Florida  on  the  27th  of  the  same 
month.  According  to  the  more  com- 
mon mode  of  reckoning  the  beginning 
of  the  year  in  those  times,  the  new  year 
(.1513)  did  not  begin  until  Annunciation 
Day,  March  25,  so  that  this  eventful 
3d  of  March,  on  which  Juan  Ponce  set 
sail,  fell  in  the  year  15 12.  According 
to  our  present  method  of  reckoning,  the 
year  15 13  began  on  the  first  of  January 
preceding,  and  this  3d  of  March  be- 
longed to  the  year  15 13.  But  both  by 
the  ancient  and  by  our  modern  rule  of 
reckoning,  the  27th  of  March  fell  in  the 
year  1513. 

Secondly  ;  with  regard  to  the  Holy- 
day.  The  authorities  agree  in  saying 
that  Florida  was  discovered  on  the 
Holy- day  called  in  Spanish,  Pascua 
Florida  (Passover  of  Flowers) ;  but  some 
assert  that  this  was  Easter  ;  others,  that 
it  was  Palm  Sunday  (the  Sunday  before 
Easter).  The  discrepancy  seems  to 
spring  from  the  fact  that  the  name 
Pascua  Florida  was  applied  anciently  by 
the   Spaniards    both    to    Palm    Sunday 


(Domingo  de  Ramos)  and  to  Easter 
[Pascua  de  Resurrecioii).  Thus  John 
Minshen,  in  his  Guide  into  Tongues, 
16 1 7,  gives  Pascua  Florida  as  a  Spanish 
equivalent  for  Palm  Sunday,  "  quia  circa 
id  tempus  flores  emittuntur  et  e  terra  et 
arboribus,"  and  also  for  Easter,  "a 
florido  et  vernanti  anni  tempore,  incidit 
enim  Pascha  in  tempus  anni  vernum." 
An  easy  calculation  shows  that  for  the 
year  15 13,  the  Golden  Number  was  13, 
and  the  Dominical  Letter  in  old  style 
was  B.  Paschal  full  moon  fell  in  that 
year  on  March  24,  O.  S.,  and  Sunday 
the  27th  was  Easter,  and  not  Palm  Sun- 
day. 

The  mistake  of  calling  the  day  Palm 
Sunday  was  made  in  old  times  by 
Purchas  (Pilgrimes,  1625)  and  by  Hak- 
luyt  (Transl.  of  La7idonniere 's  Florida, 
1586).  The  error  has  been  propagated 
in  modern  times  by  Robertson,  Irving, 
Hildreth  and  other  writers  of  less  fame. 
The  correct  date  of  the  discovery  is 
given  by  the  Inca  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega 
in  his  His  tor  ia  de  la  Florida,  lib.  i., 
cap.  i.  :  "  La  Florida  llamada  assi  por 
averse  descubierto  la  costa  dia  de  Pas- 
qua  Florida ;  "  and  Lib.  i.,  cap.  ii. 
[Juan  Ponce  de  Leon] :  "  dio  en  la  Costa 
al  Septentrion  de  la  Isla  de  Cuba  ;  la 
qual  Costa,  por  ser  Dia  de  Pasqua  de 
Resurrecion  quando  la  vi5,  la  llamb 
Florida  ;  y  fue  el  aflo  de  mil  y  quiniente 
y  trece,  que  segun  los  computistas  se 
celebro  aquel  ano  a  los  veinte  y  siete  de 
Marco." 

Peter  Martyr,  in  his  De  Rebus  Oce- 
anicis,  Dec.  iv.,  Lok's  transl.,  says : 
"  Joannes  Pontius  called  it  Florida, 
because  he  founde  that  iland  on  the 
day  of   the  resurrection  ;  the  Spaniard 
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calleth  Easter  the  flourishing  day  of 
the  resurrection."  According  to  Herrera, 
General  Hist,  of  America,  Dec.  i.,  Bk. 
ix.,  ch.  5,  Stevens'  transl.:  "  On  Sunday 
the  twenty-seventh,  being  Easter  Day, 
in  Spanish  call'd  Pasqua  de  Flores,  they 
saw  an  Island.  .  .  .  Believing  that  Land 
to  be  an  Island,  they  nam'd  it  Flori- 
da, because  it  appear'd  very  delightful, 
having  many  pleasant  Groves,  and  it 
was  all  level ;  as  also,  because  they  dis- 
cover'd  it  at  Easter,  which,  as  has  been 
said,  the  Spaniards  call  Pasqua  de 
Flores  or  Florida." 

Mr.  George  Bancroft  has  given  an 
accurate  and  succinct  statement  of  all 
the  facts.  I  quote  from  the  Centenary 
edition  of  his  History  of  the  United 
States,  Vol.  i.,  pp.  23,  24:  "  On  the  3d  of 
March,  15 13,  according  to  our  present 
rule  for  beginning  the  year,  Ponce  em- 
barked at  Porto  Rico  with  a  squadron 
of  three  ships,  for  his  voyage  to  the 
fabled  land.  On  Easter  Sunday,  which 
the  Spaniards  call  Pascua  Florida,  and 
which  in  that  year  fell  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  March,  land  was  seen.  It 
was  supposed  to  be  an  island,  and  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Florida,  from  the 
day  on  which  it  was  discovered,  and 
from  the  aspect  of  the  forests,  which 
were  then  brilliant  with  the  bloom  of 
spring."  W.  S.  Wyman 

University  of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 


State  of  New  York.  In  Burgoyne's 
Orderly  Book  {Munsell's  ed.,  p.  82,  83), 
referring  to  the  same  mill,  it  is  called 
"Sainturich  Mill."  In  the  New  York 
Revolutionary  Papers  (ii.,  364,  365),  it  is 
written  St.  Kaich,  and  noticed  as  the 
place  where  certain  rioters  from  the 
Hampshire  Grants  were  assembled.  In 
Hadden's  Journal  and  Orderly  Book 
(p.  120,  121),  the  same  location  is  de- 
scribed as  "  St.  Crick's  Mills."  This 
mill  was  owned  by  one  Van  Schaick, 
and  stood  at  or  near  the  junction  of  the 
Walloom  sach  River  with  a  smaller 
stream  known  as  Little  White  Creek. 
Burgoyne's  Orderly  Book,  Munsell's  ed., 
p.  83,  note.  The  place  where  this  mill 
was  constructed  was  called  by  the 
Indians  Sahan-Kaim-Soick.  See  Book 
G,  Albany  County  Clerk's  Office,  p.  229. 
From  this,  by  abbreviation,  could  easily 
come  San  Coich,  or  it  may  have  arisen 
from  the  name  of  the  mill  owner.  Van 
Schaick.  James  Gibson 

Salem,  New  York. 


Andrustown  [xvi.  594]  was  a  settle- 
ment in  the  present  town  of  Warren,  in 
Herkimer  County,  New  York,  and  was 
attacked  by  Brant  and  a  band  of  In- 
dians, and  destroyed  in  July,  1778. 

James  Gibson 

Salem,  New  York. 


Sintvyck  [xvi.  593]  was  the  grist- 
mill located  near  where  the  Battle  of 
Bennington,  so  called,  was  fought  in  the 
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THE   MARYLAND    HISTORICAL    SOCIETY 

held  its  monthly  meeting  for  December, 
at  its  rooms,  on  the  evening  of  Decem- 
ber 13.  An  interesting  communication 
was  read  from  Winslow  Jones,  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  with  reference  to  the  "  Cal- 
vert Papers."  These  supposed  papers 
have  been  for  several  years  a  subject  of 
great  curiosity  and  interest  with  the 
Maryland  Society,  and  many  and  almost 
constant  have  been  the  inquiries  which 
have  been  made  with  reference  to  them. 
The  late  J.  H.  Alexander,  Esq.,  left  on 
record  that  he  saw,  nearly  fifty  years  ago, 
in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, two  large  chests,  labeled  "  Calvert 
Papers."  The  high  authority  of  Mr. 
Alexander  in  all  such  matters  has 
always  been  regarded  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  as  establishing, 
beyond  a  possible  doubt,  the  fact  that 
such  documents  exist,  and  that  they 
might  be  of  great  value  for  settling 
many  controverted  questions  in  the  early 
history  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Jones  states 
in  his  letter,  that  he  has  no  knowledge 
of  any  such  papers  or  chests  among  the 
archives  of  the  museum,  and  does  not 
remember  that  he  has  ever  seen  such 
during  the  nearly  forty  years  that  he 
has  been  connected  with  that  institution. 

An  interesting  letter  was  also  read 
from  Minister  Edward  J.  Phelps,  who 
represented  the  society  at  the  recent 
celebration  of  the  eight  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  Domesday ;  with  also  a 
letter  from  Lord  Adair  of  the  Royal 
Historical  Society,  President  of  the  cele- 
bration. 

The  historic  paper  of  the  evening  was 
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read  by  Edward  F.  Leyh,  Esq.,  upon 
"  The  Mace,"  as  an  emblem  of  authority. 
The  paper  was  prefaced  by  an  amusing 
description  of  a  scene  witnessed  by  the 
writer  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  Washington,  a  collision  between  a 
"  black  Republican  "  and  a  "  Copper- 
head," in  which  the  sergeant-at-arms  was 
struck  by  one  of  the  combatants,  but 
as  he  had  not  the  mace  in  his  hand  at 
the  time,  the  offense  was  held  a  mere 
personal  assault,  and  not  a  contempt  of 
the  authority  and  dignity  of  the  House. 
This  led  the  writer  to  a  careful  investi- 
gation of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the 
mace,  which  stands  as  the  badge  of  au- 
thority in  every  legislative  body  in  our 
country  ;  and  his  investigation  led  him 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  of 
Romance  origin,  but  the  oldest  badge  of 
authority,  older  than  the  sceptre  of  the 
king  or  the  baton  of  the  field-marshal, 
the  emblem  of  the  law-making  and  ex- 
ecutive power  of  the  Germanic  world, 
where,  however,  it  has  been  displaced 
by  the  sceptre,  but  remains  with  us  the 
highest  sign  of  the  dignity  of  the  law- 
making power. 

THE     ONEIDA    HISTORICAL     SOCIETY — 

A  regular  meeting  of  the  society  was 
held  at  its  rooms  in  the  Library  Build- 
ing at  Utica,  on  January  28,  Vice- 
President  Ellis  H.  Roberts  in  the  chair. 
A.  A.  Graham,  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
and  E.  L.  Dana,  of  Wilkesbarre,  Pa., 
were  chosen  corresponding  members ; 
and  Hon.  William  Townsend  and  Ward 
Hunt  were  elected  to  resident  mem- 
bership.    Vice-President    Roberts   then 
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spoke  as  follows  :  "  The  Oneida  Histor- 
ical Society  has  in  no  way  done  more  to 
keep  alive  and  preserve  our  local  history, 
than  by  the  monuments  which  it  has 
helped  to  erect.  The  beginnings  of  our 
city  are  defined  and  perpetuated  by  the 
memorial  of  old  Fort  Schuyler.  The 
settlement  of  the  county  is  forever 
traced  back  to  its  pioneer  by  the  monu- 
ment to  Hugh  White,  in  the  town  which 
bears  his  name.  The  towering  column 
at  Oriskany,  teaches  for  all  time  the 
strategic  and  commercial  relations  of 
the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  to  the  conti- 
nent, while  it  gives  immortality  to  the 
yeomen  who  withstood  the  armed  hosts 
of  invasion.  For  these,  this  society  may 
claim  its  share  of  credit.  The  monu- 
ment to  Baron  Steuben,  due  in  large 
part  to  the  thoughtfulness  of  our  German 
fellow-citizens,  had  the  favor  of  our  dis- 
tinguished president,  whose  eloquence 
crowned  its  dedication.  He  also  con- 
tributed to  the  memorial  to  that  earlier 
soldier — the  soldier  of  the  cross — Sam- 
uel Kirkland,  missionary,  by  whose 
grave  the  hillside  above  Oriskany  Creek 
is  made  consecrated  ground.  The  work 
already  done  by  this  society,  opens  the 
way  for  other  like  tasks,  and  I  suggest 
that  the  committee  on  monuments  of  this 
society  be  directed  to  report  what  action 
should  be  taken  to  mark  the  graves 
of  the  heroes  of  the  revolutionary 
period,  in  Forest  Hill  Cemetery,  and 
elsewhere  in  this  county." 

Mr.  Seymour  then  read  a  paper  on 
the  late  librarian  of  the  society,  Judge 
M.  M.  Jones,  and  paid  an  eloquent  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  the  deceased. 
Mr.  Alexander  Seward  followed  with 
appropriate    remarks,    and    moved    that 


the  thanks  of  the  society  be  returned  to 
Mr.  Seymour  for  his  paper.  The  chair 
announced  that  in  January,  Professor 
Burdick,  of  Hamilton  College,  would  de- 
liver the  annual  address  before  the  so- 
ciety. Subject,  "  Is  local  history  worth 
studying  ? " 


The  new  jersey  historical  society, 
at  its  May  meeting  in  Newark,  adopted 
resolutions  warmly  approving  the  pro- 
posed celebration  in  New  York,  in  1789, 
of  the  centennial  of  the  inauguration  of 
our  present  national  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  appointed  as  a  committee  to 
co-operate  to  that  end,  the  Hon.  Na- 
thaniel Niles,  Adjutant-General  William 
S.  Stryker,  ex-Governor  Joel  Parker,  ex- 
Mayor  Garret  D.  W.  Vroom  and  William 
Nelson.  Rev.  Allen  H.  Brown  read  a 
paper  on  Dr.  Jonathan  Pitney,  and  Fifty 
Years  of  Progress  in  West  Jersey,  Dr. 
Pitney  being  credited  with  having  been 
largely  instrumental  in  securing  the 
erection  of  light-houses  along  the  south- 
ern shores  of  New  Jersey,  and  for  bring- 
ing into  existence  the  railroads  connect- 
ing the  Delaware  shore  with  the  coast. 
Dr.  Henry  Race  readv  a  paper  on  the 
oft-told  but  always  interesting  story  of 
Jennie  McCrea  and  her  tragic  fate  at 
Fort  Edward,  New  York,  in  July, 
1777  ;  the  McCreas  were  from  Somerset 
County,  New  Jersey.  The  Hon.  John 
F.  Hageman,  of  Princeton,  read  a  paper 
on  The  Life,  Services,  and  Character  of 
Frederick  T.  Frelinghuysen,  Senator  and 
Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Hageman  was 
a  classmate  of  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  and 
his  paper  was  a  worthy  tribute  to  the 
eminent  statesman.  The  society  met  at 
Schooley's    Mountain,    Morris    County, 
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September  2,  where  a  paper  was  read 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burtis  C.  Megie,  on 
the  history  of  that  watering-place,  once 
the  most  famous  in  the  country,  and  still 
boasting  of  being  the  oldest — its  first  ho- 
tel (still  standing)  dating  back  to  1795  '■> 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alfred  Hiller  also  read 
a  paper  on  the  Lutheran  Church  in  New 
Jersey — Swedish,  Dutch,  German  and 
English,  covering  a  period  of  more  than 
two  hundred  and  sixty  years.  Ger- 
man Valley,  lying  within  three  miles  of 
Schooley's  Mountain,  was  settled  by  a 
colony  of  Lutherans  early  in  the  last 
century.  An  invitation  was  read  from 
the  Royal  Historical  Society  of  Eng- 
land asking  for  co-operation  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  approaching  anniversary 
of  the  completion  of  the  Domesday  Sur- 
vey, five  hundred  years  ago.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Nelson  gave  a  description  of  the 
two  stout  vellum  volumes  which  he  had 
been  permitted  to  handle  four  years 
since  in  the  Public  Record  Office  in 
London,  which  contain  these  surveys, 
the  basis  of  all  land-titles  in  England 
to  this  day.  The  volumes  are  kept  in 
plate-glass  cases,  under  lock  and  key,  in 
the  innermost  office  of  the  Keeper  cf 
the  Rolls.  It  was  announced  that  the 
Executive  Committee  had  appointed 
Messrs.  Wm.  Nelson,  General  Stryker, 
G.  D.  W.  Vroora  and  A.  V.  D.  Honey- 
man  to  represent  the  society  at  the  Cen- 
tennial celebration  at  Annapolis  of  the 
Convention  of  1786,  which  led  the  way 
to  the  forming  of  our  present  Constitu- 
tion. The  members  were  greatly  pleased 
with  the  meeting,  and  voted  that  it 
would  be  good  to  hold  a  summer  ses- 
sion every  year  at  some  of  New  Jersey's 
many  watering-places. 


THE   GALVESTON  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

— This  society  was  organized  in  1871, 
adopting  the  constitution  and  by-laws 
of  the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
and  its  first  president  was  Dr.  S.  M. 
Welch.  The  late  Colonel  A.  M.  Hob- 
by was  his  successor.  A  reorganization 
of  the  institution  was  effected  not  very 
long  since  by  the  election  of  Philip  C. 
Tucker  as  president,  and  Mr.  Andrew 
Benner  as  secretary.  The  collection 
has  already  grown  very  valuable.  It 
embraces  the  private  diaries  and  papers 
of  Lorenzo  de  Zavalla,  first  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  and  the 
dress  sword  which  he  wore  when  pre- 
sented at  the  court  of  Louis  Philippe  ; 
also  a  voluminous  correspondence  be- 
tween Zavalla  and  Santa  Anna  and  Jose 
Antonio  Mexia,  touching  upon  Texas 
and  Mexican  affairs  during  those  early 
days  when  the  fortunes  of  the  two  re- 
publics were  one  and  the  same.  The 
archives  also  contain  personal  narratives 
of  James  A.  Sylvester,  of  the  capture  of 
Santa  Anna,  after  the  battle  of  San  Ja- 
cinto ;  official  and  private  letters  of 
Colonel  James  Morgan,  commanding  at 
Galveston  in  1836;  narratives  of  the 
Mier  Expedition,  as  written  by  a  mem- 
ber ;  military  order-book  and  papers  of 
General  Magruder  ;  register  for  1864  of 
the  male  and  female  inhabitants  of 
Galveston,  with  name,  age,  nativity  and 
occupation  of  every  resident  in  the  city 
of  Galveston  at  that  time  ;  also,  a  vari- 
ety of  autograph  letters,  biographical 
notices,  public  addresses,  books,  pam- 
phlets, newspapers,  etc.,  together  with 
about  thirty  different  histories  of 
Texas. 
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BIBLIOTHECA       HAMILTONIANA.        A 

list  of  books  written  by,  or  relating  to  Alex- 
ander Hamilton.  Compiled  by  Paul  Lei- 
cester Ford.  8vo,  pp.  159.  Pamphlet. 
From  the  Knickerbocker  Press  of  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons  :  New  York.  1886. 
The  signal  ability  with  which  this  little  work 
has  been  produced  renders  it  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition to  any  library,  whether  public  or  private. 
It  is  just  what  its  title  indicates  —  and  that 
covers  a  broad  field — with  pertinent  annotations 
concerning  the  rarity  of  some  of  the  works  men- 
tioned, the  origin  and  history  of  others,  and 
where  they  may  at  present  be  found.  The  list 
embraces  more  than  three  hundred  titles — those 
of  the  various  editions  of  all  the  publications 
relating  to  Hamilton,  including  his  own  writ- 
ings of  every  class,  his  joint  writings  with 
others — as  the  "Federalist,"  and  "Letters  of 
Camillus  " — and  the  memoirs,  sketches,  ser- 
mons, and  orations  of  which  he  was  the  subject. 
The  arrangement  of  the  list  is  clear,  certain 
letters  of  the  alphabet  being  used  to  guide  the 
student  to  libraries  where  specified  books  or 
pamphlets  may  be  found.  To  those  who  are 
looking  into  the  beginnings  of  our  government, 
this  book  will  be  a  perfect  directory,  as  the 
pamphlets  on  the  Constitution,  and  such  as  re- 
late to  Hamilton's  financial  policy,  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  formation  of  an  intelligent 
opinion  ;  and  it  is  not  one  hardly  in  a  thousand 
of  the  present  generation  who  knows  where  to 
find  them.  We  have  examined  every  page  of 
this  unique  work,  and  take  pleasure  in  cordially 
recommending  it  as  a  model  of  its  kind. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  HON- 
ORABLE MAJOR  JOHN  HABERSHAM, 
of  Georgia.  By  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr., 
LL.D.  8vo,  pamphlet,  pp.  30.  Privately 
printed.      1886. 

The  subject  of  this  monograph  arrived  in 
Savannah,  in  1738,  in  company  with  Rev. 
George  Whitfield,  and  was  henceforward,  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  prominently  identified 
with  important  public  affairs.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  earliest  mercantile  house  in 
Savannah,  the  efficient  secretary  of  the  colony, 
a  commissioner  of  silk  culture,  an  assistant  to 
the  President  of  the  Province  upon  the  surrender 
by  the  trustees  of  its  management  and  prior  to 
the  erection  of  the  royal  government,  and  Gov- 
ernor pro  tempore  of  Georgia  during  the  absence 
of  Sir  James  Wright.  In  1785  and  1786  he  was 
a  member  from  Georgia  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  then  in  session  in  New  York  city.   He 


was  active  in  educational  matters  and  in 
charities,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  University 
of  Georgia,  and  the  organizer  of  the  earliest 
Sunday  schools  in  that  State.  Colonel  Jones, 
the  author  of  this  charming  biographical  chapter, 
says  of  Major  Habersham:  "The  purity  of  his 
character,  the  nobility  of  his  aims  and  impulses, 
the  utility  of  his  acts,  and  the  influence  of  his 
virtuous  life  were  at  the  time,  and  have  ever 
since  been,  recognized  and  admired."  We  are 
always  glad  to  welcome  any  work  that  adds  to 
our  information  concerning  the  members  of  the 
old  Continental  Congress,  and  for  that  excel- 
lent reason,  as  well  as  many  others,  this  sketch 
deserves  a  permanent  place  in  the  biographical 
literature  of  America. 


AN  OUTLINE  HISTORY  OF  ARCHI- 
TECTURE for  beginners  and  students,  with 
complete  Indexes  and  numerous  Illustrations. 
By  Clara  Erskine  Clement.  8vo,  pp.  206. 
New  York  :  White,  Stokes  &  Allen.     1886. 

Architecture  is  a  theme  of  which  we  cannot 
know  too  much,  and  of  which  it  is  almost  unpar- 
donable in  this  enlightened  age  to  know  too  little. 
It  grows  upon  the  mind  and  heart  with  knowl- 
edge, and  is  never  tiresome  to  the  intelligentpupil. 
Mts.  Clement  is  one  of  the  few  living  authors 
who  is  quite  competent  to  handle  a  subject  of 
such  breadth  and  importance  in  a  short  space. 
She  has  chosen  the  most  noteworthy  features  of 
both  ancient  and  modern  architecture,  and  with 
graphic  description  and  illustrative  pictures 
marshaled  them  into  an  orderly  procession. 
She  begins  with  the  earliest  period,  when  tribes 
or  nations  dwelt  remote  from  each  other,  and 
when  the  wooden  hut  was  the  genuine  offspring 
of  demand  for  shelter.  Architecture,  from  its 
birth,  was  stamped  with  the  character  of  the 
country  or  race  from  which  it  sprung.  Religion 
or  idolatry  inspired  its  development.  With  the 
Pagan  devotee,  art  was  made  to  conform  to  the 
supposed  moral  attributes  of  the  deity,  in  whose 
honor  monuments  and  temples  were  erected. 
The  obelisks  of  ancient  Egypt  were  built  by  the 
kings  to  express  their  reverence  for  the  gods. 

Mrs.  Clement  leads  her  readers  pleasantly 
along  from  one  country  to  another ;  shows  them 
the  wonders  of  Nineveh  ;  introduces  them  to 
Babylon,  the  largest  and  the  finest  of  all  the 
ancient  cities,  with  its  walls  pierced  by  a 
hundred  gates  and  surmounted  by  two  hundred 
and  fifty  towers,  its  "hanging  gardens,"  its 
river  Euphrates,  and  its  famous  temple,  where 
every  brick  bears  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar; 
takes  them  to  Persia  among  the  palaces  and 
tombs  ;  tarries  with  them  in  Greece  and  in  Rome 
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until  everything  most  desirable  to  know  has 
been  learned;  and  then  moves  rapidly  forward 
through  the  centuries  which  are  teeming  with 
examples  of  Christian,  Gothic,  Byzantine  and 
Saracenic  architecture.  The  third  chapter  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  modern  architecture,  from 
1400  to  the  present  time.  It  is  less  interesting 
than  the  chapters  preceding;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  contains  a  vast  amount  of  exact  and 
helpful  information.  The  publishers  have 
issued  the  work  in  admirable  style,  and  it  is 
altogether  worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 


REMINISCENCES  AND  OPINIONS,  1813- 

1885.     By  Sir   Francis    Hastings   Doyle. 

8vo,   pp.  420.     New  York  :    D.  Appleton  & 

Co.      1887. 

The  personal  reminiscences  of  a  genial  man  of 
wide  culture  and  with  the  story-telling  gift,  can- 
not fail  to  be  entertaining  in  book  form — more 
entertaining,  often,  than  are  the  same  reminis- 
cences by  word  of  mouth.  The  printed  page 
can  be  read  at  will,  once  or  perhaps  twice  ;  but 
we  all  of  us  know  that  a  garrulous  old  man, 
whose  life  has  been  an  eventful  one,  and  who 
has  done  a  good  deal  of  talking  in  his  time,  is 
very  apt  to  become  wearisome.  The  reminis- 
cences of  Sir  Francis,  in  their  published  form  at 
least,  are  in  no  danger  of  prolixity.  His  life 
covers  the  major  part  of  the  most  extraordinary 
century  of  the  world's  history,  that  is  to  say  the 
last,  which  must  always  be  the  most  extraordi- 
nary— born  in  1 8 10,  or,  as  he  characteristically 
puts  it,  in  "  Whalebone's  Derby  year."  Fancy 
a  retired  Oxonian  professor  fixing  the  date  of  his 
birth  by  the  name  of  the  winning  race-horse  for 
the  year !  In  this  country  his  name  is  by  no 
means  so  generally  well  known  as  in  England, 
but  some  of  his  later  works  have  been  widely 
copied  by  the  American  press,  and  show  that 
eighty  years  have  not  altogether  dimmed  the  fire 
of  youth.  He  was  extremely  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing been  associated  in  boyhood  with  many  men 
who  have  since  become  famous  :  Gladstone, 
Lord  Elgin,  Arthur  Hallam,  and  scores  of 
others  whose  names  are  familiar  wherever  Eng- 
lish is  spoken,  are  encountered  on  every  page, 
and  almost  always  some  curious  incident  is  told. 
Of  Gladstone,  for  instance,  it  is  said  that  in 
company  with  some  other  boys  of  his  own  age 
he  was  practicing  the  cheers  and  unearthly  calls 
common  in  the  English  Parliament,  and  was 
nearly  flogged  for  drunkenness  by  a  tutor  who 
could  not  understand  how  such  noises  could  be 
made  by  persons  in  their  sober  senses.  The  vol- 
ume is  instinct  with  the  sprightly  humor  of  its 
brilliant  and  versatile  author.  It  is  rambling 
and  disjointed,  as  his  Oxonian  lectures  are  said 
to  have  been  ;  but  this  very  fact  lends  it  an  un- 
doubted  charm.     There  is  hardly  a  dull  line, 


certainly  not  a  dull  page,  in  the  whole  volume. 
Sir  Francis  is  one  of  the  few  living  representa- 
tives of  an  age  that  was  infinitely  more  encourag- 
ing to  the  enthusiasms  of  life  than  is  the  present 
time.  Byron  and  Scott  were  the  literary  inspi- 
rations of  his  youth,  and  he  has  never  fallen  under 
the  spell  of  modern  methods  to  a  degree  suf- 
ficient to  take  this  edge  from  his  powers  of  ap- 
preciation. It  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that  the 
genial  old  gentleman  survives  to  enjoy  the  lite- 
rary success  that  his  reminiscences  are  sure 
to  achieve.  In  England  they  have  long  been 
awaited  with  pleasant  anticipations  by  those  who 
knew  that  they  were  in  preparation,  and  many 
an  American  reader  will  close  the  volume  with  a 
kindly  feeling  in  his  heart  for  the  old  litterateur, 
turfite,  scholar  and  society  man  who  attended 
the  Doncaster  races  last  year,  and  will  no  doubt 
attend  the  Derby  should  he  live  till  1910. 


SKETCHES  OF  MY  LIFE.  By  the  late  Ad- 
miral Hobart  Pasha.  i2mo,  pp.  281.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.      1887. 

The  story  of  a  sailor's  life,  when  well  told,  is 
sure  to  be  entertaining,  and  it  is  a  singular  fact 
that,  with  few  exceptions,  sailor  books  are  bet- 
ter literary  work  than  those  produced  by  their 
brothers  in  arms  on  land.  Perhaps  this  is  be- 
cause they  are  fewer  in  number,  and  have  as  a 
general  thing  less  of  pretense  and  humbug  than 
characterizes  the  work  of  their  shore-going  breth 
ren.  Like  most  of  the  most  entertaining  auto- 
biographies, the  admiral's  reminiscences  are 
thrown  together  much  as  though  he  had  told  the 
story  sitting  on  deck  of  an  evening.  There  is  a 
certain  unstudied  sequence  of  events,  beginning 
with  his  rough-and-ready  initiation  into  the  ser- 
vice, and  his  adventures,  hair-breadth  escapes, 
and  love  affairs  as  a  careless  and  daring  young 
middy,  and  ending  with  the  narrative  of  his  able 
command  of  the  Turkish  fleet  during  the  last 
war  with  Russia.  Several  of  the  most  interest- 
ing chapters  are  devoted  to  blockade-running 
during  the  civil  war  in  this  country.  Into  this 
dangerous  trade  he  entered  simply  from  a  love 
of  adventure  and  a  desire  to  make  money,  and 
his  descriptions  of  the  exciting  rushes  through 
the  lines  of  United  States  cruisers  off  the  South- 
ern coast  can  hardly  be  read  without  a  quicken- 
ing of  the  blood.  Of  course  no  American  can 
read  these  accounts  without  wishing  that  he 
might  have  been  captured  and  locked  up  for  a 
while,  just  for  the  credit  of  the  service  ;  but  time 
enough  has  elapsed  for  us  to  forgive  him  for 
lending  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy.  The 
book  is  by  far  more  entertaining  than  the  ma- 
jority of  novels,  and  we  cordially  recommend  it 
to  any  one  who  is  suffering  from  a  surfeit  of 
fiction. 
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THE  POEMS  OF  SIR  JOHN  SUCKLING. 
A  new  edition,  with  preface  and  notes.  Edited 
by  Frederick  A.  Stokes.  i2mo,  pp.  218. 
New  York  :  White,  Stokes  &  Allen.     1886. 

This,  we  believe,  is  the  first  attempt  at  group- 
ing together,  under  various  headings,  such  of 
Sir  John  Suckling's  poems  as  can  be  so  arranged 
with  propriety — and  it  is  the  first  and  only  col- 
lection of  them  ever  published  in  this  country. 
Some  few  of  the  songs  of  this  brilliant  courtier 
and  wit  are  among  the  finest  in  the  language, 
their  simplicity,  grace,  and  humor  are  un- 
matched ;  but  his  writings,  either  in  prose  or 
verse,  are  not  of  uniform  merit.  His  life  was 
very  short,  extending  only  from  1609  to  1642. 
His  father,  who  had  been  comptroller  of  the 
royal  household,  left  him  a  large  fortune  while 
he  was  yet  in  college,  and  he  plunged  deeply 
into  the  frivolities  and  dissipation  of  the  court 
of  Charles  L,  to  which  he  was  attached.  Many 
of  his  letters  as  well  as  verses  are  extant,  and 
are  excellent  in  style,  sparkling  with  vivacity  ; 
while  some  of  his  serious  ones  concerning  public 
affairs  display  sound  judgment  and  high  ability. 
He  wrote  several  plays  that  received  some  notice 
at  the  time,  but  none  of  them  have  been  con- 
sidered of  sufficient  account  for  a  place  in  this 
volume.  A  finely  executed  portrait  of  the  poet, 
from  the  painting  by  Vandyke,  forms  the 
frontispiece,  and  a  prepossessing  face  it  is  that 
looks  down  upon  us  through  the  vista  of  the 
centuries.  The  work  has  been  edited  with 
much  discrimination  and  good  taste,  and  is 
elegantly  printed. 


AGNES  SURRIAGE.  By  Edwin  Lassetter 
Bynner.  i6mo,  pp.  418.  Boston:  Ticknor 
&  Co.     1887. 

The  author  of  this  historical  novel  has  made 
his  mark  through  two  previous  books,  namely, 
"Damen's  Ghost"  and  "Penelope's  Suitors," 
both  of  which  were  received  with  more  than  the 
average  meed  of  popular  favor.  The  present 
work  deals  with  colonial  times,  the  scene  open- 
ing on  the  picturesque  peninsula  of  Marblehead, 
prior  to  the  old  French  war,  and  introducing  as 
the  basis  of  its  plot  a  number  of  the  dignitaries 
of  that  time,  who  will  readily  be  recognized  by 
anyone  who  chooses  to  search  the  records  cover- 
ing that  romantic  period  of  New  England  his- 
tory, when  we  are  wont  erroneously  to  think 
the  lives  of  all  men  conformed  strictly  to  the 
straight  puritanical  standard  of  manners  and 
morals.  The  Frankland  episode,  as  narrated 
in  the  book  before  us,  was  one  of  the  conspicu- 
ous scandals  of  the  time,  and  in  very  truth  in- 
volved many  of  the  leading  officials  of  the  colony 
in  its  complications.  The  story  of  Agnes  Sur- 
riage  is  the  not  uncommon  one  of  beauty  in  dis- 


tress, of  love  and  jealousy,  of  adversity  and 
fortune.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  book  or  its  author 
to  sketch  the  plot,  and  thus  rob  the  reader  of 
half  the  enjoyment.  It  is  certainly  well  and 
carefully  studied  from  the  actual  records  of  the 
time,  and  is  based  largely  upon  the  personal 
papers  of  the  hero,  to  which  the  author  had 
access.  The  most  thrilling  episode  is  the  great 
earthquake  at  Lisbon,  in  the  terrors  of  which  the 
principal  actors  in  the  drama  are  personal  par- 
ticipants. As  a  character  study  the  book  is  not 
without  a  peculiar  charm,  based,  it  would  seem, 
upon  the  nature  of  the  authorities  from  which 
the  author  derives  his  main  facts.  Many  of  the 
letters  and  incidents  bear  the  stamp  of  that 
nature  which  makes  us  all  kin. 


LIVES  OF  GIRLS  WHO  BECAME  FA- 
MOUS. By  Sarah  K.  Bolton.  i2mo,  pp. 
347.  New  York  :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 
1886. 

The  contents  of  this  work  show  at  a  glance 
its  claim  to  the  reader's  attention.  Sketches  of 
the  lives  of  such  women  as  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  Lucretia  Mott, 
Maria  Mitchell,  Mary  Lyon,  Elizabeth  Fry, 
Louisa  M.  Alcott,  and  a  dozen  others  of  distinc- 
tion, when  well  done,  cannot  otherwise  than 
command  wide  and  appreciative  interest.  Mrs. 
Bolton  is  a  practiced  writer,  and  has  evidently 
made  a  careful  study  of  her  various  subjects, 
dwelling  particularly  for  the  benefit  of  young 
girls  on  the  early  years  of  the  famous  women  of 
whom  she  writes.  For  instance,  she  relates  of 
Harriet  Hosmer's  school  life  that,  "unused  to 
restraint,  she  did  not  like  the  first  school  at 
which  she  was  placed  :  the  principal  said  he 
'  could  do  nothing  with  her. '  She  was  then 
taken  to  Mrs.  Sedgwick,  who  kept  a  famous 
school  at  Lenox.  She  remained  here  three 
years.  Mrs.  Sedgwick  >says  :  '  She  was  the 
most  difficult  pupil  to  manage  I  ever  had,  but  I 
think  I  never  had  one  in  whom  I  took  so  deep 
an  interest,  and  whom  I  learned  to  love  so  well.'  " 
When  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli  was  fifteen,  she 
had  read  and  studied  so  persistently,  and  with 
such  discrimination,  that  she  had  learned  the 
secret  of  all  the  most  prominent  lives.  The 
author  says  :  "The  majority  in  this  world  will 
always  be  mediocre,  because  they  lack  high- 
minded  ambition  and  the  willingness  to  work." 
This  statement  we  fear  is  only  too  true.  The 
wonderful  career  of  Mary  Lyon  is  traced  by 
Mrs.  Bolton  with  a  skilled  hand,  and  is  perhaps 
the  most  picturesque  chapter  in  the  book.  She 
was  a  born  educator.  Her  childhood  home  was 
in  a  remote  township  among  the  hills  ;  and  her 
early  experiences  in  teaching,  and  the  heroic 
efforts  she  made  to  found  the  school  which  has 
been  such  a  success,  and  is  still  sending  out  its 
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strong  forces  into  the  world — "  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  highest  civilization " — reads  more 
like  romance  than  a  story  in  real  New  England 
country  life.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  por- 
traits, but  they  are  without  exception  very 
poorly  engraved  and  printed. 


THE  BUCKHOLTZ  FAMILY.  Sketches  of 
Berlin  Life,  by  Julius  Stinde.  Translated 
by  L.  Dora  Schmitz.  i6mo,  pp.  262.  New 
York  :   Charles  Scribner's  Sons.      1886. 

The  translation,  so  the  title-page  informs  us, 
is  "  from  the  forty-ninth  German  edition."  and 
one  can  readily  understand,  even  from  a  trans- 
lation, that  in  the  original  the  book  is  one  of 
those  surpassingly  natural  studies  of  social  life 
that  always  fascinate  the  reader.  It  is  for 
German  middle-life  what  Rose  Terry  Cooke's 
studies  are  to  New  England  life — so  natural 
that  one  says  :  "  Why,  I  could  have  written  that 
myself  !  "  Human  nature  has  so  much  in  com- 
mon that  an  American — even  one  who  is  not 
familiar  with  German  ways — recognizes  the  truth- 
fulness of  the  pictures.  That  the  story  loses 
somewhat  in  the  translating  is  almost  a  matter 
of  necessity,  and  in  this  case  the  author  has 
yielded,  perhaps  a  bit  too  often,  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  German  idiom.  Here  and  there,  is  an 
evident  struggle  to  put  into  English  some 
of  those  awe-inspiring  German  compounds  that 
are  so  very  expressive  in  German,  but  are  so 
hopelessly  untranslatable  that  the  attempt  to 
render  them  in  any  other  tongue  had  better  be 
abandoned.  Upon  the  whole,  the  translation  is 
good,  and  the  story  well  deserves  to  be  read. 
Even  the  faults  of  translation  are  prompted  by 
the  best  of  motives. 


CAPTAIN    GLAZIER    AND    HIS    LAKE. 
An  Inquiry  into  the  history  and  progress  of 
exploration  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi   since    the    discovery    of    Lake    Itasca. 
8vo,  pamphlet,  pp.  58.     New  York  :  Ivison, 
Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Company.      1886. 
Mr.  Henry  D.  Harrower  has  collected  in  this 
work  many  facts   relative  to  the  exploration  of 
the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  since  the  white 
man  first  sighted  Lake  Itasca,  with  several  valu- 
able maps.      As  his  criticisms  of  Captain  Glazier 
take  the  form  of  an  inquiry,  we  shall  be  better 
able  to  judge  of   their  merits  when  the  results 
of  thorough  exploration  furnish  the  public  with 
the  exact  conformation  of  the  region  which  gives 
birth  to  the  great  river. 


THE    BEGINNINGS  OF  NATURAL  HIS- 
TORY   IN    AMERICA.       By    G.    Brown 

Goode.     An    Address   before   the   Biological 
Society,  Washington,  D.  C,  at  its  Sixth  An- 


niversary      8vo,  pamphlet,  pp.    105.     Wash- 
ington.    1886. 

In  this  most  instructive  monograph  we  have 
rehearsed  the  story  of  the  earliest  investigators 
of  American  natural  history,  including  two  cen- 
turies of  English  endeavor,  and  nearly  three,  if 
the  earlier  explorations  of  the  naturalists  of 
Europe  are  taken  into  consideration.  The 
record  of  the  achievements  of  American  science 
since  the  time  of  Franklin  is,  in  the  language 
of  President  Goode,  "  a  proud  one."  He  says  : 
"  During  the  last  fifty  years  in  England,  and 
the  last  forty  in  America,  discovery  has  followed 
discovery  with  such  rapid  succession  that  it  is 
somewhat  hard  to  realize  that  American  science 
in  the  colonial  period,  or  even  that  of  Europe  at 
the  same  time,  had  any  features  which  are 
worthy  of  consideration."  He  adds,  however, 
that  "it  seems  fortunate  that  some  of  the  most 
honored  of  the  early  naturalists  are  perpetuated 
in  well-established  generic  and  specific  combi- 
nations." 

SOME  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA.  By  Charles 
Lamb.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  236.  New  York  :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.      1886. 

The  incomparable  essays  of  Elia  made  their 
appearance  originally  when  the  art  of  illustra- 
tion was  still  hampered  by  the  slow  methods  of 
printing  from  the  block.  The  electrotype  and 
the  various  kinds  of  process-work  were  then  un- 
known. Moreover,  the  art  of  drawing,  with  a 
special  view  to  illustration,  was  not  then  culti- 
vated to  anything  like  the  perfection  now  at- 
tained ;  artists  who  could  draw  for  the  engraver 
were  scarce,  and  their  time  was,  for  the  most 
part,  occupied  with  more  remunerative  work. 
There  have,  we  believe,  been  handsome  illus- 
trated editions  of  Lamb's  works,  but  nothing 
with  modern  improvements  in  style  and  treat- 
ment. It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore  that  Mr. 
C.  O.  Murray  should  have  been  tempted,  by  the 
constantly  recurring  picturesque  situations  in 
the  essays,  to  attempt  their  interpretation.  He 
has  succeeded  admirably  in  most  of  the  hundred 
and  more  illustrations  that  embellish  the  pages 
of  the  pretty  volume  in  catching  the  spirit  of 
the  context,  and  he  has  been  ably  seconded  by 
the  engraver,  Mr.  R.  Patterson  It  is  so  seldom 
nowadays  that  one  sees  old-fashioned  wood  en- 
gravings outside  the  pages  of  London  "  Punch," 
that  it  is  with  a  degree  of  incredulity  that  we  rec- 
ognize these  as  the  real  thing.  Not  that  they  are 
necessarily  better  than  good  process-work,  but 
they  have  an  interesting  flavor  of  antiquity  about 
them  recalling  Cruikshank  and  Bewick,  and 
having  withal  a  certain  soft  richness  that  proc- 
ess-work has  not  yet  attained.  The  attractive 
little  volume  contains  fifteen  of  the  most  popu- 
lar of  the  essays,  which  may  well  introduce  Elia 
to  the  younger  generation  of  to-day,  which 
knows  him  only  by  repute. 
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NOTABLE    ETCHINGS    BY    AMERICAN 

ARTISTS.     Text   by   Ripley   Hitchcock. 

Folio,    pp.    54.     New    York,    1886:    White, 

Stokes  &  Allen. 

This  beautiful  volume  contains  ten  typical 
representations  in  the  different  departments  of 
etching,  presenting  different  methods  of  work. 
The  etchers  are  J.  L.  Jerome  Ferris,  Frederick 
W.  Freer,  Kruseman  Van  Elten,  James  J.  Cala- 
han,  Frank  M.  Gregory,  Leroy  M.  Yale,  Joseph 
F.  Sabin,  W.  II.  Shelton,  Charles  Volkmar  and 
W.  St.  John  Harper.  The  text  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  work,  as  it  deals 
in  little  criticisms  upon  particular  examples  and 
gives  some  account  of  the  process  by  which  each 
artist  works,  with  timely  and  valuable  informa- 
tion about  the  personality  of  the  artists  them- 
selves. One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  etch- 
ings is  "  The  Book  Worm,"  by  Joseph  F.  Sabin, 
the  son  of  Joseph  Sabin,  the  well-known  and  en- 
thusiastic bibliophile,  of  whom  it  is  said,  "  His 
name  will  always  be  associated  with  the  history 
of  the  growth  of  taste  for,  and  knowledge  of, 
rare,  fine,  and  valuable  books  in  this  country." 
The  son,  who  modestly  calls  himself  an  ama- 
teur, offers,  says  Mr.  Hitchcock,  one  of  the  rare 
instances  of  a  connoisseur  engaging  in  the  actual 
practice  of  his  favorite  art.  Among  other  note- 
worthy examples  in  the  book  of  which  we  should 
speak  more  at  length  if  space  permitted,  are 
Frank  M.  Gregory's  "  Old  Trinity  and  Wall 
Street,"  and  Dr.  Yale's  "  The  Old  Bridge." 
The  latter  is  an  etching  direct  from  nature, 
representing  a  scene  on  the  Merrimac  River.  It 
is  remarkably  well  done,  in  the  artist's  free  and 
individual  manner,  and  impresses  us  like  the 
catching  and  holding  of  a  sudden  thought  or  in- 
spiration. 


IN  JUSTICE  TO  THE   NATION.     Ameri- 
can   History  in  American  Schools,  Colleges, 
and    Universities.      By     Francis    Newton 
Thorpe,  Ph.D.,  Fellow  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.      8vo,  pamphlet,  pp.  22.     [Re- 
print from  Education]  1886. 
This  excellent  monograph  deserves  wide  cir- 
culation.    The  knowledge  of  American  history 
is  altogether  too  limited.      The  teachers  in  our 
public  and  private  schools  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other,  would,  we  fear,  present  a 
sorry  picture,  if   marshaled  into  a  class  for  ex- 
amination in  the  true  story  of  the  social  develop- 
ment of  the  American  people.      If  such  can  be 
said  of  the   teachers,  what  can   be   expected  of 
the  pupils  ! 

Professor  Thorpe  tells  us  that  in  "  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  of  our  universities  and 
colleges,  the  study  of  American  history  is  con- 
fined to  the    study  of  one  text-book.      In  pre- 


paratory schools  it  is  not  taught,  on  the  average, 
above  five  recitations  a  week,  not  to  exceed 
thirty  minutes  a  lesson  ;  and  the  total  amount 
of  this  study  averages  not  over  six  months  in  the 
school-iife  of  the  child."  He  also  shows  in  clear, 
straightforward  English  what  ought  to  be  done 
to  remedy  this  serious  evil,  and  how  to  prepare 
teachers  for  the  proper  instruction  of  pupils  in 
one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  education. 


THE  SCHOLAR'S  DUTY  AND  OPPOR- 
TUNITY. By  Charles  W.  Baird,  D.D. 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Oration.  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  8vo,  pamphlet,  pp.  17. 
New  York.      1886. 

"  The  scholar,  whether  in  professional  or 
in  business  life,  whether  in  public  office  or  in 
the  capacity  of  a  private  citizen,  can  exert  in 
this  age  and  in  this  land  a  mighty  influence  for 
his  country's  good.  His  vote,  his  voice,  his 
pen,  his  personality,  employed  with  intelligent, 
persistent  purpose  in  the  service  of  righteous- 
ness, truth,  and  justice,  may  be  employed  with 
telling  effect.  The  large  and  growing  class  of 
those  among  our  population  who  have  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  superior  intellectual  training, 
have — did  they  but  know  it — a  mission  super- 
added to  their  several  callings  as  lawyers, 
teachers,  ministers,  physicians,  journalists  or 
what  not,  a  mission  to  promote  sound  views 
upon  all  questions  of  public  interest,  and  to  take 
the  lead  in  all  action  prompted  by  generous  de- 
votion to  the  common  good."  We  need  only 
quote  the  above  gem  from  Dr.  Baird's  scholarly 
oration  to  illustrate  its  character  and  value. 
The  monograph  in  its  present  form  ought  to  have 
a  place  in  every  young  man's  portfolio,  to  be 
read  and  studied  at  any  or  every  leisure 
moment. 


OUR  NATIONAL  FLAG.       "THE  STAR- 
SPANGLED   BANNER."     The  History  of 
it.     By  Major-General  Schuyler  Hamil- 
ton.    i2mo.     Pamphlet,    pp.26.    New  York : 
George  B.  Lock  wood  &  Sons.      18S7. 
"  Every  school-boy  and  school-girl  in  the  land 
should  be  familiar  with  the  chief  points  in  the 
history   of    their    country's    ensign,"    says   the 
author  of  this  admirably  condensed  account  of 
our  beautiful  national  flag.     It  certainly  will  not 
be  the  fault  of  General  Hamilton  if  they  are  not 
hereafter,   since  nothing  could  be  more  clearly 
presented    in  a  way  of   a   pen-picture  than  his 
record  of  the  origin,  birth  and  gradual  unfolding 
of  the  "stars  and  stripes,"  until  the  stars  num- 
ber thirty-eight. — "Such    a    flag  as  was   never 
before    displayed    by   any    nation,    nor   by   any 
human  hand." 
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WHEN  a  site  for  the  "  Federal  City  "  was  under  discussion,  some 
statesmen,  in  whom  the  historic  sense  was  strong,  suggested  Fred- 
ericksburg. Since  then,  research  has  revealed  romantic  adventures  in  that 
region  more  than  fifty  years  anterior  to  its  settlement  by  English  people. 
There  the  first  Christian  shrine  was  built  (1570)  and  its  Spanish  mission- 
aries massacred  ;  there  Captain  John  Smith  fought  with  the  Rappahan- 
nocks  (1608).  It  would  have  been  historically  as  well  as  physically  a 
picturesque  place  for  the  national  capital.  In  the  present  paper,  however, 
I  must  content  myself  with  a  moderate  degree  of  antiquity. 

In  1675  occurred  the  killing  of  Robert  Hen  and  an  Indian,  both  in  the 
employ  of  a  Burgess  of  Stafford  County,  which  led  to  Colonel  John  Washing- 
ton's siege  of  the  Doegs,  on  the  present  site  of  Washington  City,  to  their  mas- 
sacre while  under  a  flag  of  truce,  to  reprisals,  and  to  Bacon's  Rebellion,  whose 
significance  has  been  recently  shown  in  this  magazine.  In  March,  1675, 
the  Jamestown  government  ordered  "  one  hundred  and  eleven  men  out  of 
Glocester  county  to  be  garrisoned  at  one  ffort  or  place  of  defence  at  or 
neare  the  ffalls  of  Rapahannock  river,  of  which  ffort  Major  Lawrence  Smith 
to  be  captain  or  cheife  comander."  The  ammunition  assigned  for  this 
was  "  ffower  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  of  powder  and  fforeteene  hundred 
fforty  three  pounds  of  shot," — much  more  than  was  distributed  to  either 
of  the  four  other  river  forts  by  the  same  act.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
Falmouth,  now  by  bridges  made  a  suburb  of  Fredericksburg.  Falmouth 
may  fairly  claim  to  be  the  oldest  town  on  the  Rappahannock.  Though 
its  fort  was  but  temporarily  manned  in  1675,  Major  Lawrence  Smith  rec- 
ognized the  advantages  of  the  place — then  the  head  of  navigation,  and  with 
a  fine  water  power  in  its  falls — and  made  certain  proposals  to  the  govern- 
ment, which  were  adopted  in  April,  1679.  He  was  to  mark  out  below  the 
falls  a  piece  of  land  one  mile  in  length,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  backward 
into  the  woods,  and  thereon  build  habitations  for  250  men,  of  whom  50 
were  to  be  well  armed  and  kept  ready  for  action  at  tap  of  drum.     Around 
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this  a  larger  district  was  defined,  within  which  the  Major  and  his  250  were 
to  have  "  priviledges," — to  wit :  three  miles  above  and  two  below  the  fort, 
by  four  miles  back  from  the  river.  Major  Lawrence  Smith,  with  two  com- 
missioners chosen  by  himself  from  the  inhabitants,  and  six  chosen  by  a 
majority  of  the  250,  was  empowered  to  hold  a  court  within  these  limits — 
the  usual  appeals  being  allowed — to  make  such  by-laws  as  a  county  might 
make,  and  administer  them.*  "  Within  the  said  ground,"  continues  the 
Act  (Hening  II.)  "  all  which  he  (Smith)  presumes  and  accompts  to  be 
his  own  land,  noe  person  or  persons  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  ffifty 
whome  he  shall  seate  or  receive  to  dwell  within  the  mile  on  the  river,  and 
quarter  of  a  mile  backwards  as  is  before  mentioned,  shal  be  lyable  to  be 
arrested  for  any  debt  due  by  judgement,  sealed  bond,  bill,  note,  booke  debt 
or  otherwaies,  but  shalbe  free  and  acquitt  from  any  arrest  or  suite  of  law 
for  any  matter  or  thing  whatsoever  except  at  the  kings  majesties  suite,  for 
the  full  space  of  twelve  yeares,  &c."  They  are  all  free  of  taxes  for  fifteen 
years.  But  the  district  is  not  to  be  a  refuge  or  asylum  for  fugitive  ser- 
vants, or  slaves,  or  accused  persons.  This  document  is  signed  by  Sir  Henry 
Chicheley,  governor  ;  Matthew  Kemp,  speaker ;  and  Robert  Beverley, 
clerk  of  the  Assembly,  attests  the  copy. 

The  site  of  this  military  district,  of  which  Falmouth  is  the  centre,  is  one 
of  the  most  historical  in  the  United  States.  Where  Captain  John  Smith 
anchored  his  vessel  and  fought  with  Indians  in  1608,  another  Captain 
Smith,  sixty-eight  years  later,  built  a  fort,  and,  three  years  after,  a  town. 
His  empire  included,  possibly,  the  ground  on  which  George  Washington 
passed  his  boyhood,  certainly  Chatham,  the  headquarters  of  the  Federal 
generals  in  the  late  war;  while  the  old  fort  hill  was  used  to  bombard 
Fredericksburg  in  1862.  Not  one  stone  or  brick  of  the  fort  is  left  on  an- 
other, but  the  terraces  on  the  long  hill  back  of  the  riverside  houses  still  bear 
traces  of  ancient  work. 

The  garrison  regulations  of  the  time  were  severe.  A  blasphemer,  drunk 
or  sober,  must  for  every  offense  run  the  gauntlet  through  one  hundred  men, 
and,  if  willfully  persistent  in  such  offense,  be  bored  through  the  tongue 
with  a  hot  iron.  The  same  for  any  soldier  who  shall  deride  the  Bible 
or  sacraments.  After  a  third  conviction  for  swearing  or  drunkenness, 
the  offender  must  "  ride  the  wooden  horse  half  an  hour  with  a  musket 
tyed  at  each  foote,  and  ask  forgiveness  at  the  next  meeting  for  prayer  or 

*  This  little  princedom  was  then  in  old  Rappahannock  County  (now  extinct)  ;  in  1692,  it  became 
Richmond  ;  in  1720,  King  George  ;  in  1776,  Stafford  was  extended  to  the  river.  Across  the  river 
Rappahannock  County  became  Essex,  in  1692,  and  Spottsylvania  (in  honor  of  the  darling  Governor 
Spottswood)  in  1720.     See  picture  of  Chatham  on  page  190. 
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preaching."  Non-attendance  at  prayer-meeting  or  preaching,  every  morn- 
ing and  evening,  punished  at  the  discretion  of  the  commander.  "  If  any 
offers  to  strike  them  (officers)  with  his  hand,  whether  he  hitt  or  misse,  he 
shall  loose  his  right  hand."  Laziness  in  any  service  is  punished  with  the 
wooden  horse  ;  and  silence  while  marching  is  encouraged  by  "  the  penaltie 
to  be  laid  neck  and  heels  during  the  space  of  one  hour  for  every  such 
offence."  Nine  offenses  were  punishable  with  death — most  of  them  being 
still  so  punishable  in  time  of  war.  The  fort  at  Falmouth,  built  after  a 
declaration  of  war  against  the  Indians,  passed  under  civil  regulations  when 
the  town  was  built  (1679),  but  certain  military  privileges  remained,  and, 
no  doubt,  some  corre- 
sponding severities. 

The  fort  and  settle- 
ment near  the  falls  are 
not  again  mentioned  in 
the  acts  of  assembly, 
so  far  as  preserved,  and 
this  may  have  led  the 
late  George  Fitzhugh 
to  suppose  that  Major 
Lawrence  Smith's  set- 
1 1  e  m  e  n  t  was  "  abor- 
tive." But  any  one 
familiar  with  Falmouth 
will  feel  certain  that  a 
considerable  number  of 
its  houses  are  quite  two 
hundred  years  old. 
Probably  we  may  find  an  explanation  of  the  silence  of  the  records  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  of  an  Act  (April,  1692,)  dividing  Rappahannock  County, 
which  till  then  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  northern  side  was  now 
named  Richmond  ;  the  southern,  Essex ;  and  it  is  enacted  "  by  their  Ma- 
jesties" etc.,  that  "the  records  belonging  to  the  county  court  of  Rappahanoc 
before  this  division  be  kept  in  Essex  county,  that  belonging  wholly  to 
their  Majesties  and  the  other  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Northern  Neck."  It 
would  require  as  many  pages  as  I  can  here  give  sentences  to  report  the 
causes  and  consequences  of  this  severance  of  the  country  between  the 
Rappahannock  and  Potomac  from  the  rest  of  Virginia.  Its  presentation 
as  a  private  estate  to  Lord  Culpeper  was  the'  beginning  of  a  reign  of  ter- 
ror which  did  not  end  until  the  ancicn  regime  on  the  Rappahannock  was 
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broken  up.  The  gentry  were  in  panic.  Their  tobacco  — their  wealth  and  cur- 
rency— had  been  subjected  to  ruinous  levies  and  restrictions  ;  their  servants 
and  slaves  were  becoming  burdens.  They  now  expected  their  land  titles 
to  be  taken  away.  It  did  not  so  prove,  but  distrust  broke  the  link  of 
loyalty  between  the  Rappahannock  and  Jamestown.  Amid  the  dismays  of 
the  time  came  rumors  that  the  king,  with  alliance  of  Indians  and  negroes, 
meant  to  crush  Protestantism.  This  brought  forth  a  fiery  clergyman  of 
the  Established  Church,  John  Waugh,  of  Stafford  County,  whose  voice 
rang  through  the  valley  until  the  people  took  up  arms.  This  excitement 
ended  in  1689,  when  William  and  Mary  were  proclaimed  "  Lord  and  Lady 
of  Virginia,"  but  the  old  baronial  life  on  the  Rappahannock  could  not  be 
fully  recovered.  Alarms  environed  the  larger  and  lonelier  plantations.  The 
white  retainers  had  been  dismissed  to  become  "  poor  whites  ;  "  their  masters 
were  beginning  to  look  about  for  some  means  of  earning  livelihood  by 
means  less  precarious  than  tobacco.  They  began  to  gather  near  villages, 
to  trade,  to  study  professions.  When  that  untitled  representative  of  the 
English  middle  class,  Alexander  Spottswood,  came  to  Virginia  (1710),  he 
found  a  people  of  his  own  class,  prepared  to  work.  Colonel  John  Washing- 
ton, once  a  hunted  royalist,  had  hunted  Indians;  his  grandson,  Augustine, 
was  busy  with  Principio  iron-furnace,  one  of  the  four  which  were  operating 
on  the  Rappahannock  when  George  Washington  was  born.*  All  this  was 
the  work  of  "Tubal  Cain  ".  Spottswood,  and  his  Germans  in  one  sense  ;  in 
another,  it  was  the  result  of  the  long  series  of  suicidal  acts  of  English  des- 
pots, large  and  little,  by  which  the  cavaliers  were  largely  severed  from 
their  estates ;  in  yet  another,  it  was  due  to  the  energy  characteristic  of 
gentlemen  often  supposed  indolent,  but  who  in  all  their  affairs  have  always 
displayed  an  almost  painful  eagerness  and  activity — whether  hunting,  fight- 
ing, or  working.  It  was  these  dislocated  elements — rich  and  poor — of  a 
perishing  regime,  which  were  presently  represented  in  the  two  towns  at  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Rappahannock — Fredericksburg  and  Falmouth. 
These  towns  were  founded  legally  after  the  region  had  already  be- 
come flourishing,  by  the  same  act — February,  1 727.  The  Preamble  says: 
"Whereas  great  numbers  of  people  have  of  late  seated  themselves  and 
their  families  upon  and  near  the  river  Rappahannock,  and  the  branches 
thereof  above  the  falls ;  and  great  quantities  of  tobacco  and  other  com- 
modities are  every  year  brought  down  to  the  upper  landings  upon  the 
same    river    to    be    shipped    off    and    transported    to    other    parts  of   the 

*  Early  Iron  Manufacture  in  Virginia  {Papers  of  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum).  By  R.  A.  Brock,  Secretary 
Va.  Hist.  Soc.  The  smelting-furnace  near  Fredericksburg  is  mentioned  by  Hugh  Jones  in  his 
Present  Condition  of  Virginia  (1724). 
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country  ;  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  poorer  part  of  the  said  inhabi- 
tants should  be  supplied  from  thence  with  goods  and  merchandise  in  re- 
turn for  their  commodites,  &c."  It  is  also  stated  that  the  Spottsylvanians 
had  petitioned  the  Assembly  on  the  subject.  It  is  therefore  enacted  that  a 
tract  of  fifty  acres  belonging  to  John  Royston  and  Robert  Buckner  should 
be  vested  in  trustees  and  laid  out  for  a  town  to  be  called  Fredericksburg. 
The  trustees  were  John  Robinson,  Esq.,  Henry  Willis,  Augustine  Smith, 
John  Taliaferro,  Harry  Beverly,  John  Waller,  and  Jeremiah  Clowder — 
most  of  them  old  "  baronial  "  names.  Royston  and  Buckner,  whose  lands 
seem  to  have  been  unceremoniously  taken,  are  to  be  paid  forty  shillings 
per  acre.  The  price  was  probably  not  unfair,  and  no  doubt  those  Glouces- 
ter gentlemen  owned  other  lands  whose  value  would  be  enhanced  by  the 
new  town.  They  were  to  be  paid  from  the  money  obtained  by  the  sale  of 
the  "  half-acre  "  lots !  But  the  said  Royston  and  Buckner  are  assigned 
two  lots  each.  The  owner  of  the  land  higher  up  and  across  the  river  was 
William  Todd,  of  King  and  Queen  County.  He  was  given  forty  shillings 
per  acre,  assigned  four  lots,  and  allowed  payment  "  for  such  houses  as  he 
hath  erected,  which  shall  be  taken  into  any  of  the  streets  or  public  landings 
of  the  said  town."  The  trustees  of  Falmouth  were  Robert  Carter  and 
Mann  Page,  esquires,  Nicholas  Smith,  William  Thornton,  John  Fitzhugh, 
Charles  Carter,  and  Henry  Fitzhugh. 

All  of  these  Falmouth  names  are  historically  connected  with  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood,  with  a  significant  exception — Carter.  This  Robert 
Carter,  who  heads  the  list,  resided  at  Corotoman,  Lancaster ;  he  was  an  old 
man  now,  and,  no  doubt,  practically  represented  on  the  Board  by  his  son 
Charles  ;  but  nothing  could  be  done  in  the  Northern  Neck  save  under  his 
approval.  For  this  was  "  King  Carter,"  agent  in  Virginia  of  the  sixth 
Baron  of  Cameron,  Thomas,  Lord  Fairfax,  who  inherited  eight  thousand 
square  miles  of  Virginia  from  his  mother,  Catharine,  daughter  of  Lord  Cul- 
peper.  Colonel  Carter  before  becoming  "  king  "  had  led  many  troops 
against  the  Indians.  These  were  nearly  exterminated  from  the  Northern 
Neck  when  he  helped  to  found  Falmouth.  Besides  his  son  Charles,  his 
son-in-law,  Hon.  Mann  Page,  appears  one  of  the  trustees  of  Falmouth. 
His  son  of  the  same  name  built  Mansfield,  a  grand  house  near  Freder- 
icksburg, and  was  father  of  the  celebrated  Governor  Page,  of  both  peace- 
ful and  revolutionary  fame.  Robert  Carter,  sometimes  called  "  King,"  but 
more  popularly  "  Robin,"  was  as  unpopular  as  an  exact  overseer  of  a  vast 
estate  traditionally  associated  with  a  royal  robbery  might  naturally  be. 
Though  Culpeper  had  a  bad  name,  Fairfax  was  in  good  repute ;  if  any 
tenant  was   not  satisfied,  it  was  laid   at  old   "  Robin's  "   door.      The   late 
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Major  Byrd  Willis,  of  Fredericksburg,  his  great  grandson,  has  preserved  a 
bit  of  doggerel  chalked  on  4i  King"  Carter's  tomb  in  Corotoman  Church: 

"  Here  lies  Robin,  but  not  Robin  Hood, 
Here  lies  Robin  that  never  was  good, 
Here  lies  Robin  that  God  has  forsaken, 
Here  lies  Robin  the  Devil  has  taken  !  "* 

But  the  late  John  Minor — son  of  General  John  Minor,  who  married  a 
daughter  of  Major  Byrd  Willis — adds  a  note  in  which  he  shows  that  there 
was  no  just  ground  for  the  unpopularity  of  Robert  Carter.  He  also  de- 
nies the  tradition  that  Carter  was  dismissed  from  the  Fairfax  agency,  and 
states  that  he  held  it  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1732.  f  In  1730, 
Lord  Fairfax  conveyed  to  Robert  Carter  a  snug  corner  of  the  Northern 
Neck — 63,000  acres.J  Majesty  on  the  James  dare  not  deal  freely  with 
Majesty  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rappahannock.  Ten  years  after  King 
Carter's  death,  the  Assembly  passes  a  law  against  wooden  chimneys  in 
Fredericksburg,  and  the  freedom  of  swine  in  its  streets  ;  nothing  is  said 
of  the  same  evils  in  Falmouth.  In  1755,  Governor  Dinwiddie  reminds 
his  Home  Government  that  he  cannot  suspend  fines  and  forfeitures  in  the 
Northern  Neck.  In  1763,  it  became  necessary  to  abate  the  evils  in  Fred- 
ericksburg already  referred  to,  and  every  wooden  chimney  was  fined  five 
shillings,  every  hog  or  goat  in  the  street  one  shilling  per  month  ;  the  like 
evils  in  Falmouth  being  for  the  first  time  assailed  in  1765,  where,  how- 
ever, instead  of  being  fined,  the  hogs  and  wooden  chimneys  are  outlawed. 
They  may  be  lawfully  destoyed. 

Fredericksburg,  founded  in  1727,  the  year  in  which  George  I.  died,  was 
named  after  the  father  of  George  III.  It  was  not,  however,  incorporated 
until   1781,  a  new  court-house   being  erected  that  year.       "  Having  been 

*  Willis,  MS.  I  am  indebted  to  Mrs.  Tayloe,  of  Fredericksburg,  for  the  use  of  this  invaluable 
manuscript  left  by  her  grandfather,  Major  Byrd  Willis.  It  was  written  by  that  patriarch  of  the 
place  for  his  own  family  only,  but  contains  much  of  public  interest. 

f  John  Minor,  who  writes  this,  was  the  most  learned  man  that  Fredericksburg  has  produced,  as 
well  as  a  gentleman  of  the  most  exalted  character.      He  died  in  an  early  year  of  the  late  war. 

\  "Visiting  his  American  estates  about  the  year  1739  [Thomas  Fairfax,  Sixth  Baron  of  Came- 
ron] was  so  captivated  with  the  soil,  climate,  and  beauties  of  Virginia,  that  he  resolved  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  life  there  ;  and  he  soon  after  erected  two  mansions,  Belvoir  and  Greenway 
Court,  where  he  continued  ever  afterwards  to  reside  in  a  state  of  baronial  hospitality.  .  .  .  He 
had  been  educated  in  revolutionary  principles,  and  had  imbibed  high  ideas  of  republican  liberty." — 
Sir  Bernard  Burke.  The  title  devolved  on  cousins.  The  late  Lord  Houghton  told  me  that  when 
in  this  country  he  visited  the  eleventh  Baron,  and  invited  him  to  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  is  remarkable  that  five  of  these  American  lords  have  unostentatiously  borne  witness  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  him  whom  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  described  as,  "  Fairfax  the  Valiant." 
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FAC-SIMILE    OF    THE    WILL   AND    AUTOGRAPH    OF    MARY    WASHINGTON. 

[Made  directly  fro7?i  tue  original  through  the  courtesy  of  the  City  authorities  of  Fredericksburg.} 

previously,"  says  Howison,  "  a  village  or  collection  of  dwelling  houses,  in- 
habited by  a  variety  of  people,  it  was  made  a  town  according  to  a  policy 
of  the  Government  of  Virginia  which  we  now  look  back  to  with  surprise. 
You  know  well  that  the  tendency  of  the  social  system  in  Virginia,  at  least 
up  to  the  time  of  the  late  war,  was  to  country  life,  and  not  to  the  growth 
of  towns.  On  their  great  landed  estates,  with  their  abundant  means,  their 
slaves  and  dependants,  the  gentlemen  of  the  Colony,  and  afterwards  of 
the  Commonwealth,  looked  upon  town  life  with  something  like  aversion, 
and  never  sought  the  towns  except  for  temporary  business  or  pleasure. 
The  General  Assembly  sought  to  antagonize  this  tendency.  They  sought 
to  do  a  thing  impossible — that  is  to  make  towns  by  statute-law."  *  A 
good  many  of  these  paper  towns  came  to  nothing,  of  course.  At  the 
mouth  of  Potomac  Creek  there  remains  to  this  day  the  strong  stone  foun- 
dation of  an  edifice  never  built  in  what  was  to  have  been  the  town  of 
Marlborough.  But  when  the  gathered  population  near  the  falls  had  been 
assigned  the  private  property  of  certain  gentlemen,  and  royally  named, 
the  Assembly  did  not  regard  it  as  quite  respectable  to  transfer  to  it  the 
Hustings  Court,  or  give  it  a  corporate  council.  Nor  did  the  gentlemen 
interested  in  the  foundation  venture  at  once  to  dwell  on  any  of  the  half- 
acre  lots.  The  grand  old  residences,  Mansfield  (Pages),  Fall  Hill  (Thorn- 
tons), and  Kenmore  (Lewises),  Boscobel  and  Chatham  (Fitzhughs),  were 
all  at  a  respectable  distance.  Even  the  chief  gentleman  and  promoter 
of  the   town,  Colonel   Henry   Willis,  built  his  residence  on  the  elevation 

*  Fredericksburg  :  past,  present,  and  future.      Lecture  by  Robert  R.  Howison,  1880. 
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beyond  the  town,  since  become  historic  as  Marye's  Hill.*  The 
"  great  numbers  of  people,"  in  answer  to  whose  needs  the  twin  towns 
were  founded,  must  have  been  at  first  mainly  in  Falmouth,  for  the  fifty 
acres  laid  out  as  Fredericksburg  were  not  yet  well  occupied  in  1732,  when 
Colonel  Byrd  visited  the  place  after  his  visit  to  Governor  Spottswood  at 
Germanna,  farther  up  the  river.  "  Colonel  Willis,"  he  writes,  "  walked  me 
about  his  town  of  Fredericksburg.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  South 
shore  of  Rappahannock  River,  about  a  mile  below  the  falls.  Sloops  may 
come  up  and  lie  close  to  the  wharf,  within  thirty  yards  of  the  public  ware- 
houses, which  are  built  in  the  figure  of  a  cross.  Just  by  the  wharf  is  a 
quarry  of  white  stone  that  is  very  soft  in  the  ground,  and  hardens  in  the 
air,  appearing  to  be  as  fair  and  fine-grained  as  that  of  Portland.  Besides 
that  there  are  several  other  quarries  in  the  river  bank,  within  the  limits  of 
the  town,  sufficient  to  build  a  large  city.  The  only  edifice  of  stone  yet 
built  is  the  prison,  the  walls  of  which  are  strong  enough  to  hold  Jack 
Sheppard  if  he  had  been  transported  thither.  Though  this  be  a  com- 
modious and  beautiful  situation  for  a  town,  with  the  advantages  of  a  navi- 
gable river  and  wholesome  air,  yet  the  inhabitants  are  very  few.  Besides 
Colonel  Willis,  who  is  the  top  man  of  the  place,  there  are  only  one  mer- 
chant, a  tailor,  a  smith,  an  ordinary  keeper,  and  a  lady — Mrs.  Leviston  — 
who  acts  here  in  the  double  capacity  of  a  doctress  and  coffee  woman."  f 

The  real  founder  of  Fredericksburg  was  the  Colonel  Harry  Willis 
referred  to  by  Colonel  Byrd.  He  owned,  besides  his  Fredericksburg  estate, 
three  thousand  acres  and  a  grist  mill  in  the  Little  Fork  of  the  Rappahan- 
nock, of  which  the  patent  was  granted  1726;^:  but  he  was  a  careless  and 
extravagant  man,  and  when  he  died  his  property  had  to  be  offered  for  sale. 
Fortunately,  his  wife  had  saved  enough  to  buy  it  up  {Willis  MS.).  The 
Governor  and   Council,  however,  relieved  this  easy-going  "gentleman   of  a 


*  My  aged  mother  remembers  the  Willis  House  before  it  was  burned.  With  the  increase  of  the 
family,  it  had  spread  until  it  seemed  a  group  of  contiguous  houses.  The  present  mansion  on  the 
height,  Brompton— not  on  the  exact  site  of  the  Willis  House,  which  was  nearer  the  National 
Cemetery — was  probably  built  by  Colonel  Willis,  and  altered  by  the  late  John  L.  Marye,  the 
distinguished  lawyer  whose  name  is  now  connected  with  the  Hill. 

f  Journey  to  the  Land  of  Eden.  The  Levistons  were  the  first  residents  of  the  place,  and  held 
their  lease  from  John  Royston,  ©f  Gloucester.  They  were  persons  of  good  position.  Female 
doctors  were  not  unknown  in  other  parts  of  Virginia  in  early  times.  Colonel  Byrd,  in  his  journal, 
mentions  another,  a  Mrs.  Fleming,  who  explained  to  him  her  methods  of  treatment.  The  Rev. 
John  Clayton,  in  a  letter  to  the  Royal  Society,  May  12,  168S,  relates  that  "a  gentlewoman  that 
was  a  notable  female  doctress  "  cured  a  rattlesnake  bite  with  oriental  bezoar  and  dittany.  {Force's 
Tracts,  II.) 

%  Hening,  IV.,  464. 
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portion  of  his  real  estate,  for  when  it  was  found,  twelve  years  after  the  site 
was  surveyed,  that  it  occupied  not  only  the  original  50  acres  taken  from 
Royston  and  Buckner,  but  243  square  poles  belonging  to  "  Henry  Willis, 
Gentleman,"  and  220  belonging  to  "  John  Lewis,  Gentleman,"  the  Gov- 
ernor, Council  and  Assembly  removed  "  all  doubts  and  controversies  "  by 
confirming  these  square  poles  to  Fredericksburg,  paying  Willis  five  and 
Lewis  fifteen  pounds.  Colonel  Harry  Willis  was  a  very  large  man,  as  was 
his  grandson,  Major  Byrd  Willis,  author  of  our  MS.  "  It  was  said  of  my 
grandfather  Colonel   Henry  Willis  that  he  courted   his  three  wives  when 


KHNMORE.         HOME    OF    BETTY    I.RWF.    THE    SISTER    OF    WASHINGTON. 

{Engraved  from  a  pk  tograph). 

maids  and  married  them  all  as  widows.  He  had  children  by  all."  "When 
the  second  wife  died  (she  was  the  widow  Mildred  Brown  when  he  married 
her)  my  grandmother,  the  widow  Gregory,  wept  immoderately  on  hearing 
of  it.  Upon  some  one  remarking  that  it  was  strange  she  should  grieve  so 
much  for  her  cousin,  she  replied  that  the  death  of  her  relative  was  not  the 
sole  cause  of  her  grief,  though  she  loved  her  dearly,  as  they  were  cousins 
and  bore  the  same  name  ;  but  that  she  knew  that  old  Harry  Willis  would  be 
down  there  to  see  her,  and  she  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  him."     Sure 
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enough,  the  old  Colonel  commenced  a  siege  at  the  door  of  the  Widow 
Gregory,  sister  of  Augustine  Washington.  The  fact  that  Henry  Willis 
married  in  succession  two  cousins,  christened  with  the  same  name — Mildred 
Washington — induced  Major  Byrd  Willis  to  believe  that  the  first  Washing- 
tons  were  accompanied  to  this  country  by  a  brother  unknown  to  history. 
(Lawrence  Washington's  daughter,  Mildred,  died  in  1696).  "  He  (the 
first  John)  left  three  children  :  John,  who  lived  at  the  mouth  of  Macho- 
dock  Creek  (on  the  lower  side),  King  George  County.  The  property 
was  afterwards  sold  by  Thacker  Washington.  Whom  he  (John)  married  I 
cannot  now  recollect  but  I  believe  a  Warner,  as  that  was  a  favorite  name 
among  his  descendants.  The  next  was  Augustine,  who  settled  up  Pope's 
Creek,  Westmoreland  at  Wakefield  (Bushfield  ?)  where  General  Washing- 
ton was  born.  I  know  not  the  name  of  his  first  wife,  but  his  second  was  a 
Ball  from  Lancaster  or  Northumberland,  in  the  Northern  Neck :  she  was 
the  mother  of  the  General  and  of  Mrs.  Fielding  Lewis,  the  grandmother  of 
my  wife.  The  third  and  last  (of  the  first  John's  children)  was  my  grand- 
mother Mildred.  My  father,  Lewis  Willis,  was  a  schoolmate  of  General 
Washington,  his  cousin,  who  was  two  years  his  senior.  He  spoke  of  the 
General's  industry  and  assiduity  at  school  as  very  remarkable.  Whilst 
his  brother  and  the  other  boys  at  play-time  were  at  bandy  or  other  games, 
he  was  behind  the  door  ciphering.  But  one  instance  of  youthful  ebullition 
is  handed  down  while  at  that  school,  and  that  was  his  romping  with  one 
of  the  largest  girls;  this  was  so  unusual  that  it  excited  no  little  comment 
among  the  other  lads." 

This  Willis  MS.  proves  that  George  Washington  went  to  school  in 
Fredericksburg.  That,  indeed,  was  but  natural,  for  the  farm  where  his 
boyhood  was  passed  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  town.  Among  his  school- 
mates were  some  who  afterward  gained  distinction  under  his  command. 
Mr.  Lossing's  notion  that  Mary  Washington's  mother  was  born  in  Cook- 
ham,  England,  has  been  disproved  by  my  brother,  Richard  Conway,  who 
examined  original  documents  connected  with  the  subject.  Colonel  Joseph 
Ball,  her  father,  married  his  first  wife  in  England,  and  she  died  there,  leav- 
ing him  a  son  and  four  daughters.  Before  marrying  his  second  wife  in 
Lancaster,  Virginia,  he  distributed  some  property  to  his  daughters  by  the 
first  wife.  One  deed,  for  190  acres,  to  his  son-in-law,  Raleigh  Chinn,  is 
dated  February  12,  1703,  and  witnessed  by  George  Finch,  Mary  Johnson, 
and  Edward  Jefferys.  On  June  25,  171 1,  his  will  is  dated,  and  on  July  11 
admitted  to  probate  in  Lancaster  County,  in  it,  after  large  devises  of 
lands  and  slaves  to  his  five  children  by  the  first  wife,  he  writes :  "  Item,  I 
give  and  bequeath  to  my  loving  wife  Mary  Ball,  the  feather-bed,  bolsters 
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and  all  the  furniture  thereto  belonging,  whereon  I  now  lie  in  my  own 
lodging  chamber,  as  it  stands  and  is  now  used,  and  all  the  chairs  in  the 
house  which  are  single  nailed."  He  then  devises  to  her  land,  slaves,  crops, 
horses,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  stills,  a  chaise  and  harness,  and  an  "  Irish 
woman,  by  the  name  of  Ellen  Grafton,  for  the  time  she  has  to  serve." 
He  then  devises  to  Mary,  his  only  child  by  his  second  wife  (Washington's 
mother),  "  400  acres  of  land  in  Richmond  county,  in  ye  freshes  of  Rappahn. 
River  &c."  Next  we  find  :  "  Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  Eliza  John- 
son, ye  daughter  of  my  beloved  wife  100  acres  of  land,  or  what  it  is,  more 
or  less,  that  I  bought  of  Webb  Lux  late  of  this  county."  From  this  it 
appears  that  Colonel  Joseph  Ball  married  for  his  second  wife  Mary  John- 
son, a  widow  of  Lancaster,  with  a  daughter  named  Eliza;  that  by  this 
second  wife  he  had  one  child,  born  some  time  between  1703  and  171 1,  and 
named  Mary,  who  became  the  wife  of  Augustine  Washington.* 

It  may  be  that  some  future  antiquarian  will  trace  the  path  connecting 
the  ancient  village  of  Washington,  Northumberland,  England,  to  the 
parish  of  Washington,  originally  in  Northumberland,  Virginia.  The  for- 
mer possesses  fabulous  fame  as  the  place  where  the  Knight  of  Lambton 
slew  a  dragon  which  desolated  the  country  ;  the  latter  bears  the  name  of 
a  man  through  whom  the  fable,  which  may  have  fired  the  heart  of  some 
remote  ancestor,  was  fulfilled. f  The  father  of  Washington  owned  a  good 
property  in  Stafford  besides  his  place  at  Fredericksburg,  and  he  was  inter- 
ested, as  we  have  seen,  in  an  iron  furnace.  George  Washington's  precocity 
was  not  stimulated  by  poverty.  His  boyhood  was  passed  in  an  interval  of 
peace,  except  for  the  fierce  conflict  of  sects  brought  on  by  the  preaching 

*  See  Washington  Post,  October  11,  1886.  It  is  a  curious  thing  to  find  Colonel  Ball's  gift  to 
his  son-in-law  Chinn  attested  by  Mary  Johnson,  who  presently  became  his  wife.  Could  she  have 
been  his  housekeeper  ?  The  gifts  to  his  children  look  as  if  he  were  conciliating  his  family.  For 
many  years  one  of  the  "  characters  "  in  Fredericksburg  was  a  witty  auctioneer  named  Gabriel  John- 
son, who  was  wont  to  summon  people  to  his  mart  with  Mary  Washington's  dinner-bell,  and  I  have 
heard  it  suggested  that  he  was  a  connection  of  her  family. 

f  Mr.  Alexander  Brown,  of  Nelson  County,  Va.,  has  unearthed  the  curious  fact  that  in  Novem- 
ber, 1650,  one  George  Washington  was  charged  before  the  Bermuda  Assizes  with  treason,  for  say- 
ing that  "the  King  has  sould  his  subjects  to  Popery"  and  "the  King  was  a  Rogue  and  deserved 
to  be  hanged  7  years  ago."  George  Washington  was  found  guilty,  but  an  appeal  to  England  was 
granted.  Mr.  Brown  points  out  that  when  the  Virginia  Company  sold  the  Bermudas  to  the  Somer 
Islands  Company,  they  had  to  make  good  a  deficiency  of  land  by  allotments  in  Virginia.  By  a  paper 
filed  at  Whitehall  (July  28,  1639),  it  appears  that  the  consequent  migration  from  the  Bermudas  was 
to  lands  "situate  betwixt  the  Rapahanock  and  Patowmeck."  It  is  possible  that  one  of  the  two 
Mildred  Washingtons  married  by  Harry  Willis,  the  founder  of  Fredericksburg,  was  descended  from 
this  audacious  anti-royalist  of  the  Bermudas.  There  were  several  Washingtons  in  Stafford — Colonel 
William,  Lawrence,  Robert — whom  the  great  General  esteemed.  The  former  he  regarded  as  a 
relative,  apparently  without  knowing  the  relationship. 
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of  Whitfield  and  the  presbyterian  Samuel  Davies.  As  for  the  Indians, 
their  tomahawk  was  buried,  as,  indeed,  were  most  of  themselves.  The 
old  fort  at  Falmouth,  as  Governor  Dinwiddie  wrote,  was  long  destroyed.* 
Two  fairs  per  annum  had  been  authorized  for  Fredericksburg  (1738).  The 
two  towns  had  been  largely  settled  by  thrifty  Scotchmen,  who  rapidly  grew 
rich.  The  town  attracted  men  of  high  intelligence.  Dr.  John  Tennent, 
an  able  physician  and  botanist,  who  introduced  Seneca  snake-root  in  the 
treatment  of  pleurisy,  wrote  at  Fredericksburg  his  important  treatises,  one 
of  which  was  published  by  Dr.  Richard  Meade  in  Edinburgh  (1738),  and  in 
the  same  city  and  in  New  York  in  1842.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Rev. 
Archibald  Campbell,  brother  of  Alexander  Campbell,  father  of  the  poet. 
Alexander  was  an   early  settler    at   Falmouth,  where  his  wife  was   born. 

One  of  the  poet's  brothers, 
Robert,  married  a  daughter 
of  Patrick  Henry,  and 
Thomas  was  much  grieved 
that  he  also  could  not  reside 
in  Virginia. 

As  the  boy  Washington 
watched  the  ships  sailing 
past  his  home,  the  desire  to 
go  to  sea  grew  within  him  ; 
his  mother  would  not  allow 
him  to  accept  the  midship- 
man's warrant  offered  when 
he  was  fifteen,  but  was,  no 
doubt,  proud  when,  at  seven- 
teen, he  was  appointed  by  Lord  Fairfax  surveyor  of  the  Northern  Neck. 
It  was  a  curious  Nemesis  that  the  high-handed  donation  of  that  region  to 
Culpeper,  the  courtier,  should  have  brought  it  into  the  hands  of  a  noble- 
man at  whose  feet  Washington  learned  a  radicalism  foreign  to  his  own 
temperament.  Although,  when  the  final  struggle  came,  Lord  Fairfax 
adhered  to  the  crown,  and  his  estates  were  confiscated,  his  influence  fos- 
tered the  independent  spirit  of  the  Northern  Neck — the  cradle  of  the 
Revolution  in  Virginia. 

One  need  only  peruse  the  Dinwiddie  Papers  to  know  what  leading  part 
Fredericksburg  and  Falmouth  bore  in  the  English  war  against  the  French 
and  their  Indian    allies.     The   supplies  largely  came  thence,  both   of  pro- 
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*  Dinwiddie  Papers,  II.  475.      Admirably  edited  and  annotated  by  Dr.  Brock, 
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visions  and  soldiers  ;  also  several  leading  officers  were  from  these  towns  and 
their  vicinity.  In  the  year  1756,  Stafford  had  a  population  of  about  2,000 
whites  and  a  somewhat  larger  number  of  negroes,  and  Spottsylvania  about 
the  same.  The  wealth  of  the  two  towns — which  might  now  be  regarded 
as  one — was  large  enough  to  attract  the  hungry  eyes  of  royalty  in  Eng- 
land. The  Stamp  Act  met  with  prompt  and  uncompromising  resistance. 
The  justices  of  Stafford  resigned  in  a  body,  and  sent  to  Governor  Fauquier 
an  address  (dated  October  5,  1765),  in  which  they  say:  "Our  County  seal 
is  his  late  Majesty  sitting  on  his  throne,  with  Justice  and  Mercy  support- 
ing his  crown  over  his  head,  and  this  invaluable  chapter  of  Magna  Charta 
(which  Ld.  Coke  says  in  his  comment  on  the  statute  ought  to  be  en- 
graved in  letters  of  gold  in  every  Court  of  justice  for  its  motto) :  '  We  will 
deny  or  delay  no  one  justice  ' — which  we  are  firmly  persuaded  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  Stamp  Act."  *  This  is  signed  by  Peter  and  Travers  Daniel, 
Wm.  Bronaugh,  J.  Alexander  (Burgess  1767-75),  Wm.  Brent  (descendant 
of  the  famous  Giles  Brent,  Lord  of  Kent  Island,  Maryland),  J.  Mercer, 
author  of  Abridgment  of  the  Laws  of  Virginia,  and  founder  of  a  distin- 
guished family,  Thomas  Ludwell  Lee,  member  of  the  Convention  of  1776, 
and  judge  of  the  General  Court,  Samuel  Selden,  Gowry  Waugh,  Thos. 
Fitzhugh,  of  Boscobel,  near  Fredericksburg,  and  Robert  Washington,  to 
whom  General  Washington  bequeathed  a  spy-glass  and  gold-headed  cane. 

In  this  emergency  of  the  Stamp  Act,  the  town  of  Falmouth,  which  had 
perhaps  a  thousand  inhabitants,  formed  a  committee,  and  moved  with  such 
energy  as  to  elicit  a  snub  from  Richard  Henry  Lee,  who,  in  a  letter  pre- 
served in  the  Philadelphia  Phil.  Soc.  Library,  writes  :  "  When  a  Committee 
has  already  been  chosen  for  the  County  of  King  George  by  the  Freeholders 
after  full  and  fair  and  sufficient  notice  it  is  surely  subversive  of  every  idea 
of  propriety  that  a  small  village  like  Falmouth  should  presume  to  have  a 
Committee  of  their  own  partial  and  private  election."  Whether  because 
they  heard  of  this  movement  in  Falmouth,  or  for  other  reasons,  the  British 
Government  repealed  the  Stamp  Act,  but  with  a  declaration  of  their  right 
"  to  bind  the  colonies  and  people  of  America  in  all  cases  whatever."  This, 
too,  was  soon  to  be  tested. 

The  society  gathered  at  Fredericksburg  about  this  time  was  unique. 
Mrs.  Washington  had  moved,  about  1750,  to  her  house  in  Fredericksburg, 
not  very  far  from  Kenmore,  where  her  daughter  Betty  (Mrs.  Fielding  Lewis) 
resided.    Colonel  Fielding  Lewis,  a  worthy  magistrate  and  legislator,  owned 

*  It  is  worth  noting  that  in  the  course  of  this  address  these  magistrates  mention  as  articles  sup- 
plied to  the  mother  country  tobacco,  wines,  flax,  hemp,  silk,  iron  and  potash.  All  of  these  in- 
dustries flourished  in  Virginia.     Wine  was  made  by  the  Huguenots. 
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half  the  town.  St.  George's  Church,  built  in  1732,  had  grown  strong  under 
a  succession  of  brilliant  clergymen — Patrick  Henry,  uncle  of  the  famous 
statesman,  James  Marye,  a  Huguenot  refugee,  who  was  transformed  to  an 
Episcopalian  and  preached  there  thirty-two  years,  and  an  eloquent  son  of 
the  latter,  bearing  the  same  name.  There  could  hardly  be  imagined  men 
more  adapted  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  independence.  The  descendants 
of  Governor  Spottswood  resided  there,  as  indeed  they  do  to  this  day. 

There  were  two  families  of  Mercers  in  the  place.  One  was  that  of  the 
celebrated  General  Hugh  Mercer,  who,  after  his  eminent  service  at  Pittsburg 
and  elsewhere  in  the  Indian  and  French  wars,  had  settled  down  to  a  large 
medical  practice.  Hugh  Mercer  had  fought  for  the  Pretender  at  Culloden 
(1745),  then  fled  to  Fredericksburg,  where  he  was  the  hero  of  George 
Washington,  aged  14,  under  whom  he  was  destined  to  do  heroic  service. 
He  was  in  the  Indian  wars  ten  years  later,  was  wounded  at  Fort  Duquesne, 
and  barely  escaped  capture.  Mr.  Dreer,  of  Philadelphia,  has  a  letter  by 
him,  dated  Fredericksburg,  May  16,  1767,  acknowledging  his  election  as  a 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society,  and  giving 
some  interesting  information  as  to  the  methods  he  had  used  in  certain  dis- 
eases to  which  his  neighborhood  was  liable.  The  fine  face  which  the  pencil 
of  Trumbull  has  preserved  of  this  brave  general,  who  fell  at  Princeton  (Jan- 
uary 3,  1777),  bears  a  resemblance  to  some  members  of  another  family  of 
Mercers,  though  the  relationship  between  them  has  not  been  traced.  These 
were  descended  from  an  Irish  gentleman  of  wealth  who  settled  in  Stafford, 
1720.  One  of  his  sons,  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Fenton  Mercer,  raised  a 
squadron  of  horse  in  that  county  at  his  own  expense,  fought  beside  Lafay- 
ette, and  sat  in  the  Constitutional  Convention.'*  Colonel  George  Mercer, 
who  had  been  solicitor  in  London  for  the  Ohio  Land  Company  of  Stafford, 
was  appointed  Stamp  Collector,  but  soon  resigned  (Emmet  MS.).  The 
house  of  the  Mercers  at  Fredericksburg  was  called  St.  James.  Here  Judge 
Mercer,  whose  name  is  attached  to  Mary  Washington's  will,  dispensed  a 
grand  hospitality.  He  married  a  Miss  Dick  of  Fredericksburg.  To  Cap- 
tain Charles  Dick,  chiefly  was  entrusted  the  manufactory  of  arms  estab- 
lished at  Fredericksburg  in  July,  1775.  General  George  Weeden,  made 
Brigadier-General  Feb.  21,  1777,  had  been  host  of  the  "  Rising  Sun  Ho- 
tel," where  he  had  often  entertained  Colonel  George  Washington  and 
other  distinguished  gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood — among  them  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  who  organized  the  anti-Stamp-Act  Association,  and  young 
George  Mason,  who  had  talked  his  Declaration  of  Rights  a  score  of  times 

*  His  daughter  Margaret  impoverished  herself  by  liberating  her  slaves,  and  supported  herself 
by  teaching  until  her  death  in  1840. 
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at  the  "  Rising  Sun  "  before  he  put  it  on  paper.  Dr.  Smyth,  in  his  book 
of  travels  in  America  (London,  1784),  says  that  he  stopped  at  the  hotel 
kept  by  George  Weeden,  "  who  was  then  very  active  and  zealous  in  blow- 
ing the  flames  of  sedition."  James  Madison,  born  at  Port  Conway,  near 
by,  liked  to  visit  the  town  of  culture  and  fashion.  It  had  a  Jockey  Club. 
Freemasonry  was  also  one  of  its  fashions.  Washington  was  initiated  into 
the  Lodge  there  November  4,  1752,  and  made  a  Master  Mason  the  year  fol- 
lowing. Fredericksburg  was  the  Masonic  centre  for  twelve  counties.  The 
Lodge  was  a  nest  of  "  treason."  It  is  not  wonderful  that  in  such  a  com- 
munity the  revolutionary  spirit  was  found  already  panoplied  when  Lord 
Dunmore  removed  the  gunpowder  from  Williamsburg  to  his  man-of-war. 
Six  hundred  men  then  armed  themselves  and  offered  their  services  to  de- 
fend their  capital.  A  council  was  held,  and  on  April  29,  1775,  a  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  for  Virginia  and  her  sister  colonies  was  passed,  con- 
cluded with  the  words  :    "  GOD   SAVE  THE  LIBERTIES   OF  AMERICA." 
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A   STUDY    IN    BY-GONE   POLITICS 
II 

De  Witt  Clinton  finished  a  career  not  more  remarkable  for  its  political 
prominence  than  for  the  variety  of  its  fortunes,  on  the  nth  of  February, 
1828.  He  died  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  last  year  of 
his  fourth  gubernatorial  term.  Not  only  the  father  of  the  "  Big  Ditch," 
as  the  Erie  Canal  was  contemptuously  styled  by  those  who  opposed  the 
policy  of  its  construction  and  maintenance,  before  it  had  verified  the  pre- 
dictions of  its  promoters  and  become  a  chief  factor  in  the  development  of 
Central  New  York,  he  was  the  last  great  example  of  pedigree  in  the  poli- 
tics of  his  State;  for,  until  about  1801,  the  history  of  New  York  politics 
was  little  more  than  that  of  the  struggles  for  supremacy  of  a  triumvirate 
of  clans — the  Livingstons,  Schuylers,  and  Clintons,  made  possible  by  the 
smallness  of  the  population  and  the  limitation  of  suffrage  to  freeholders. 
But  Clinton's  political  methods,  when  he  secured  control,  reflected  the 
qualities  of  his  character,  and  assumed  too  much  of  the  savor  of  patroon 
dictation  to  conciliate  and  subordinate  the  younger  and  ambitious  element 
of  his  party.  His  nature  was  haughty  and  domineering,  his  manner  repel- 
lent and  overbearing,  his  temper  irascible  and  violent.  He  could  endure 
neither  rivalry  nor  opposition,  and  a  quarrelsome  and  combative  disposi- 
tion led  him  continually  into  breaches  with  his  nearest  friends.  Not  a 
man  of  profound  abilities,  the  vicissitudes  of  his  public  life  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  element  of  luck  ;  for  we  may  well  distrust  the  statesman- 
ship, as  well  as  the  ambition,  of  one  who  could  exchange  his  seat  in  the 
national  Senate,  although  itself  purchased  by  a  deal,  for  the  position  of 
local  boss  afforded  by  the  mayoralty  of  New  York  city,  also  obtained  by 
bargain,  and  the  management  of  the  corrupt  and  unscrupulous  Council  of 
Appointment — the  disposer,  during  its  existence,  of  more  patronage  than 
is  even  now  possessed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  inevitable  that  leadership,  or  rather  despotism,  of  such  a  sort  as 
De  Witt  Clinton's  should  produce  friction  and  discontent.  And  it  did.  It 
generated  the  converse  methods  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  and  formulated 
the  modern  political  art.  Faction  began,  organized,  and  rapidly  devel- 
oped ;  and  from  1817,  the  beginning  of  Clinton's  first  term  as  governor, 
until  his  death,  war  between  the  "  Clintonians  "  and  the  "  Bucktails,"  as 
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the  adherents  of  Tammany  and  Van  Buren  were  termed,  was  waged 
with  all  the  energy  and  animosity  that  belong  to  factional  broils.  The 
alleged  principle  of  the  "  Bucktail "  opposition  was  the  disapproval  of  the 
Canal  policy,  but  the  spirit  of  it  was  hatred  of  Clinton  and  all  his  works. 
To  overthrow  him  they  intrigued  and  dickered.  To  gain  strength,  in  the 
beginning,  they  joined  hands  with  every  political  guerrilla  who  could  be 
induced  to  find  an  object  in  the  union.  They  possessed  no  scruples  and 
neglected  no  means.  They  succeeded,  and  so  thoroughly  that  he  became 
a  political  outcast,  discountenanced  and  deserted  by  his  party.  But  in 
the  zest  of  victory  they  carried  their  advantage  too  far ;  they  adopted  the 
same  plan  of  proscription  that  was  afterward  practiced  upon  Van  Buren 
in  reference  to  his  mission  to  England,  and  with  a  similar  effect.  In 
1824,  without  motive  or  excuse  that  was  justifiable,  they  ejected  Clin- 
ton summarily  from  the  office  of  Canal  Commissioner,  the  sole  remnant 
of  his  vanished  power.  This  produced  a  revulsion  of  feeling.  He  was 
re-adopted  by  his  party,  and  in  the  same  year  triumphantly  elected  gov- 
ernor, and  again  re-elected  in  1826. 

His  death  was  opportune  to  the  "  Bucktails,"  and  left  them  in  full 
possession  of  the  field.  He  had  been  the  first  prominent  politician  of  his 
State  to  favor  the  candidacy  of  Andrew  Jackson  for  President,  and  bid 
fair,  had  he  lived,  to  obtain  much  the  same  influence  with  him  that  soon 
was  gained  by  Van  Buren,  whose  tactics  at  this  juncture,  in  changing  from 
Crawford  to  Jackson,  displayed  his  rare  acuteness  and  dexterity.  Thus,  for 
some  time  to  come,  the  Regency  was  omnipotent,  and  the  party  breach 
was  closed.  Such  was  the  immediate  origin  of  the  spirit  of  faction,  some- 
times dormant,  but  never  dead,  which  has  been  the  bane  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Factions,  it  may  be  supposed,  have  their  philosophy,  as  well  as  the 
parties  which  they  agitate  and  divide.  The  political  divisions  of  a  French 
legislative  chamber,  Right  and  Right-Centre,  Left  and  Left-Centre,  aptly 
illustrate  the  relations  between  parties  and  the  elements,  the  internal 
parties,  of  which  they  themselves  are  composed,  ranging  in  opinion  from 
the  extreme  of  conservatism  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  radicalism.  But 
factions  are  more  often  based  upon  motives  of  personal  advantage,  or,  in 
modern  phrase,  the  desire  of  cliques  to  "  control  the  organization  "  of  their 
party,  than  upon  the  principles  of  economy  or  problems  of  government, 
upon  which  the  ablest  minds  may  differ.  Even  in  the  latter  view,  the  dif- 
ference in  opinion  between  the  wings  of  the  same  party  cannot  be  wide 
while  they  hold,  as  they  must,  to  a  common  political  creed.  In  no  large 
sense,  therefore,  can  factional  strife  be  justified  upon  any  theory  of  states- 
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manship.  It  is  necessarily  of  a  lower  grade  than  party  contests,  and  is 
generally  as  much  without  rational  palliation  as  it  is  without  the  spirit  of 
concord.  But  aside  from  the  important  consequences  these  dissensions 
frequently  entail — for  in  politics  nothing  is  without  weight — they  form  the 
spice  of  political  history,  and  disclose  what  small  things  even  great  men 
can  do  for  the  sake  of  personal  power. 

Until  1837  there  was  more  or  less  harmony  in  the  Democratic  ranks, 
or  perhaps,  more  correctly  speaking,  the  Regency  was  dominant,  and  minor- 
ities were  ignored.  The  policy  of  the  new  regime  was  both  provident  and 
pacific.  The  central  power  was  now  a  sort  of  bureaucracy.  It  was  watch- 
ful of  new  talent  in  every  quarter,  and  always  solicitous  to  compliment  it 
with  attention  or  reward  it  with  office ;  for  the  prospect  of  place  has  ever 
possessed  the  virtue  of  restraining  erratic  movements.  Whenever  possi- 
ble, the  course  it  pursued  was  to  evade  decided  action  or  attitude  in  rela- 
tion to  every  important  subject  in  which  there  might  lurk  a  contingency 
of  friction  or  unpopularity ;  or,  according  to  the  definition  originally  laid 
down  by  Martin  Van  Buren,  the  most  accomplished  master  of  the  art, 
its  methods  were  "  non-committal."  In  1835,  however,  the  Loco-Foco  or 
Equal  Rights  party  arose,  and  gave  promise  of  a  serious  inroad  upon  the 
strength  of  the  Democratic  party ;  but,  two  years  later,  it  was  adroitly  led 
back  into  the  fold  by  the  position  taken  by  Van  Buren,  the  President,  at 
the  opening  of  the  "  panic  session  "  of  Congress,  in  reference  to  hard 
money  and  corporations,  banks  in  particular — opposition  to  special  char- 
ters and  paper  currency  being  the  chief  principles  of  the  new  organization. 

But  in  1837  the  Whig  party,  which  had  been  steadily  growing  in  power, 
gained  complete  control  of  the  State  legislature,  and  in  the  following 
year  elected  William  H.  Seward  governor,  defeating  Marcy,  who  had  been 
the  successful  opponent  of  the  former  in  1836.  Seward  held  the  office 
until  1842,  two  successive  terms.  This  result  was  due  to  several  causes — 
a  variety  of  divisions  in  the  Democratic  party,  less  seen  on  the  surface 
than  in  the  election  returns,  aided  by  insubordination  in  several  of  the 
western  counties,  which  for  a  long  period  were  known  as  the  "  infected 
district."  This  latter  element  was  the  continuation  of  the  old  pro-Clinton 
faction,  still  hostile  to  the  Regency,  but  chiefly  active  under  the  banner  of 
Anti-Masonry.  It  was  this  situation  of  affairs  that  gave  the  electoral  vote 
of  the  State  to  Harrison  in  1840.  But  that  great  Whig  victory  soon  turned 
to  ashes.  Death  proved  more  disastrous  to  that  party  than  Democracy; 
as,  upon  Harrison's  demise,  Tyler's  defection  was  fatal  to  its  newly  gained 
ascendency.  His  treachery,  for  his  course  deserves  no  other  appellation, 
wrested  from  it  the  patronage  of  New  York  State,  and,  in  1841,  restored  to 
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the  Democrats  the  command  of  the  legislature,  a  triumph  as  complete  as 
it  was  unexpected.  On  the  first  of  January,  1843,  William  C.  Bouck,  a 
Democrat,  assumed  the  gubernatorial  chair. 

It  has  seemed  needful,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  to  give  this  account  of 
the  lineage  of  the  struggle  in  which  John  Van  Buren  now  found  himself. 
But  it  is  difficult  in  the  space  of  a  half-dozen  paragraphs  to  present  even 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  intricacies  and  transitions  which  marked  the 
politics  of  this  period.  The  influences  were  as  varied  as  the  interests,  and 
the  interests  as  selfish  as  they  were  active.  Modern  politics,  with  all  their 
wrangling  and  contention,  are  tame,  for  the  most  part,  beside  the  ex- 
citing performances  during  the  first  forty  years  of  the  Constitution.  To 
call  them  animated,  merely,  would  be  as  inadequate  as  to  call  the  Deluge 
damp.  Twenty  times,  during  the  first  session  of  Congress,  the  Vice- 
President  threw  the  casting  vote.  Jackson,  when  a  Representative,  voted 
"  No  "  on  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  Washington,  the  retiring  President. 
Washington  could  call  Jefferson  a  "  profound  hypocrite, "  and  Adams  could 
characterize  Hamilton  as  a  trickster  and  a  traitor.  Leaders  of  fine  natural 
parts  arose,  and  became  free-lances  in  the  political  field.  Many  were  in 
politics  as  the  Hessians  were  in  war.  Aaron  Burr,  brilliant,  audacious, 
and  crafty,  feared  of  men  and  beloved  of  women,  had  flamed  like  a  meteor 
in  the  political  zenith,  had  been  Vice-President,  had  come  within  a  single 
vote  of  being  President,  but,  like  the  meteor,  had  suddenly  gone  out  in 
the  darkness  of  ignominy  and  disgrace.  It  was  only  now  that  the  two  great 
party  creeds  can  be  said  to  have  developed  their  fixed  and  recognized 
distinctions.  The  science  of  party  organization  was  only  now  introducing 
those  elements  of  stability  upon  which  the  calculations  of  a  canvass  could 
be  framed.  The  time  had  nearly  passed  when  a  senator  of  New  York 
held  a  position  below  that  of  governor.  Politics,  like  the  general  govern- 
ment, were  becoming  national  in  the  sense  that  they  are  national  to-day. 
The  leaders  were  beginning  to  perceive  and  to  weigh  the  relations  and  in- 
terdependence between  State  and  national  politics  :  and  it  may  not  be 
extravagant  to  say  that  this  nationalization  of  politics  was  of  no  slight  in- 
fluence in  the  federalizing  of  the  Union.  Than  John  Van  Buren,  no  man 
was  better  versed  in  the  ins  and  outs  of  this  political  period.  During  the 
latter  part  of  it,  he  had  not  only  been  a  spectator,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  an 
observer  from  the  inside,  a  politician  in  training. 

The  struggle  in  which  he  first  actively  engaged  had  now  begun.  The 
first  symptoms  of  it  had  been  seen  in  the  legislature  of  the  preceding 
year.  It  was  over  the  old  Canal  question,  furthered  by  the  chronic  tend- 
ency of  the  party  to  discord,  manifested  so  often  before.     The  conserva- 
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tive  faction,  known  as  the  Hunkers,  favored  not  only  the  completion  of  the 
public  works,  then  in  process  of  construction,  but  the  commencement  of 
others  that  promised  eventual  profit,  although  they  disclaimed  the  desire 
of  largely  increasing  the  public  debt.  All  this  the  Radicals  rigidly  op- 
posed. They  would  begin  no  more  public  works  that  would  not  insure 
immediate  self-support.  And  more  than  that,  they  divined  the  scheme 
of  charging  the  canals  with  the  special  revenues  which  had  already  been 
applied  to  their  construction,  and  called  this  a  debt  to  the  general  fund, 
proposing  to  pay  it  before  going  any  deeper.  During  Seward's  adminis- 
tration the  canal  debt  had  been  greatly  increased.  This  fact  had  much  to 
do  with  restoring  the  legislature  of  1842  to  the  Democrats,  and  brought 
on  a  prolonged  discussion  of  the  State  finances  which  resulted  in  the  pas- 
sage of  what  was  called  the  "  Stop  and  Tax  Law/'  a  Radical  measure  de- 
vised by  Flagg,  the  comptroller,  suspending  the  completion  of  the  un- 
finished public  works,  and  devoting  a  portion  of  the  canal  revenues  to  a 
sinking  fund  to  pay  the  existing  debt.  It  was  with  considerable  reluc- 
tance that  the  leading  Conservatives  were  induced  to  vote  for  it  ;  but  they 
did,  which  formed  the  basis  of  much  future  wrangling. 

Although  Bouck  had  been  beaten  in  1840  he  had  run  some  4,000 
votes  ahead  of  the  electoral  ticket,  and  was  consequently  looked  upon  as  a 
candidate  for  renomination.  But  the  Radicals  favored  Silas  Wright.  He 
declined  to  run,  however,  and  Bouck  was  renominated,  somewhat  against 
their  wishes.  But  the  factions,  only  now  beginning  to  take  distinctive 
form,  were  united  by  the  adoption  of  resolutions  pledging  the  party  to  the 
financial  policy  embodied  in  the  "  Stop  and  Tax  Law." 

Nevertheless,  with  his  election,  the  time  had  come  for  a  break.  Bouck's 
affiliations,  such  as  he  had,  had  always  been  more  or  less  with  Van  Buren. 
But  the  Hunkers  were  now  ranging  themselves  against  the  Regency,  and 
the  course  of  the  Radicals,  who  ere  long  composed  what  was  left  of  it,  in 
opposing  Bouck's  nomination,  doubtless  had  the  effect  of  increasing  his 
incipient  estrangement  from  them.  At  any  rate,  he  soon  found  himself  in 
the  Hunker  camp.  He  was  not  a  strong  man,  but  a  fair  type  of  the  fort- 
unate politician,  both  in  that  day  and  in  this.  Until  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  he  had  worked  on  his  father's  farm,  and  professed  pride  to  the  last  in 
the  fact — for  it  was  useful  among  the  rural  voters — that  no  laborer  around 
him  had  toiled  harder  than  he.  Yet  he  took  an  early  interest  in  politics, 
and  became  successively  town-clerk,  sheriff,  assemblyman,  senator,  and 
canal  commissioner,  which  latter  office  he  held  for  nineteen  years,  until 
he  was  ousted  by  the  Whig  legislature  of  1840.  He  desired  at  first  to 
heal  the  difference,  but  this  was  impossible.     It  was  a  quarrel  he  did  not 
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cause  and  could  not  cure.  It  was  like  a  rheum  in  the  blood.  So  he 
did  the  next  best  thing,  or,  rather,  attempted  to  do  it ;  he  allied  himself 
more  closely  with  the  Hunkers.  But  the  alliance  was  impotent  from  his 
lack  of  political  tact.  While  he  filled  most  of  the  offices  at  his  command 
with  Hunkers,  he  failed  to  strengthen  himself  or  his  faction.  In  a  political 
sense,  his  appointments  were  injudicious,  and,  thus  wasting  the  power  of 
his  friends,  he  lost  caste  with  them,  as  well  as  the  respect  of  his  enemies. 
Politicians  accept  the  ways  of  politics,  and  admire  foemen  worthy  of  their 
steel.  The  Radicals  made  no  such  mistake.  They  had  control  of  the 
canal  board,  and  employed  its  patronage,  although  it  was  much  less  than 
that  possessed  by  the  governor,  with  such  skill  and  effect  that  they  soon 
arrayed  against  his  administration  a  large  portion,  if  not  a  majority,  of  the 
party.  The  collision  between  him  and  the  State  officials  of  the  Radical 
stripe  soon  grew  acrimonious  and  notorious. 

But  it  was  in  the  legislature  that  the  factional  war  was  seen  to  the 
best  advantage.  During  the  sessions  of  1843  and  1844  ft  nearly  usurped 
the  law-making  function  of  that  body ;  and,  as  commonly  is  the  case,  the 
strife  was  over  the  loaves  and  fishes.  The  chief  clash  in  the  beginning  was 
over  the  appointment  of  State  printer.  Croswell  was  again  anxious  for  a 
place  which  was  so  pecuniarily  and  politically  desirable.  He  had  latterly 
drifted  toward  the  Hunkers,  being  liberally  disposed  in  relation  to  internal 
improvements,  and  was  therefore  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Radicals — 
but  without  success.  A  similar  contest,  although  with  a  different  result, 
was  made  over  the  office  of  attorney-general.  When  the  Democrats  went 
out  of  power,  Samuel  Beardsley,  since  known  as  an  able  jurist,  held  that 
office.  He  went  out  of  place  with  his  party,  and  now  wished  to  be  rein- 
stated. But  he  was  not — he  had  opposed  the  re-election  of  Silas  Wright 
for  senator  in  1837. 

During  all  this  wrangle,  the  maneuvers  of  the  Whigs  were  dexterous 
and  efficient.  They  held  the  balance  of  power,  and  yet,  with  numberless 
opportunities,  they  never  once  blundered.  Their  object  was  extremely 
simple — to  increase  the  split  in  their  opponents  ;  but  to  succeed  was  not 
equally  simple.  They  saw  at  once  the  impolicy  of  acting  uniformly  with 
either  of  the  contending  factions,  and,  mindful  of  this,  their  course  was 
masterly.  In  the  senate,  most  of  the  nominations  of  Bouck  that  were 
distasteful  to  the  Radicals  they  quietly  turned  in  and  helped  reject. 
But  on  questions  of  finance  and  internal  improvements  they  voted  with 
the  Hunkers.  And,  as  the  temperate  but  tedious  Hammond  observes, 
they  were  probably  as  sincere  in  their  operations  as  either  portion  of  the 
Democratic  party. 
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The  year  1844  is  one  of  historical  prominence.  It  may  be  said  to  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  sub-epoch  in  our  political  annals.  It  was  then  that  the 
antislavery  sentiment  was  for  the  first  time  an  operative  factor  in  a  presi- 
dential election.  In  May  of  that  year,  Henry  Clay  was  nominated  for 
President  by  the  last  really  representative  convention  of  his  party.  But 
the  nomination  came  too  late  ;  the  party  which  owed  its  strength  and 
existence  in  no  small  degree  to  his  personality  and  his  labors  had  delayed 
this  recognition  of  its  chief  too  long.  The  "  Texas  question,"  at  bottom 
the  new  element  that  was  to  shape  the  politics  of  a  long  period  to  come, 
proved  as  fatal  to  his  election  as  it  did  to  the  renomination  of  Martin 
Van  Buren. 

That  question,  it  has  been  said,  was  the  first  upon  which  Van  Buren 
showed  that  he  could  possess  principles  paramount  to  his  political  inter- 
ests. He  avowedly  opposed  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  it  cost  him  the 
nomination,  although  he  was  beaten  in  convention  by  the  "  two-thirds 
rule."  His  power  had  now  begun  to  weaken  in  his  State.  The  factional 
war,  growing  in  bitterness  and  energy,  was  rapidly  absorbing  the  neutrals. 
Upon  the  "  Texas  question  "  Croswell  had  broken  with  Van  Buren,  and 
carried  with  him  a  powerful  following.  The  Southern  influence  was  insidi- 
ously permeating  the  politics  of  the  North.  But  in  this  beginning  of  the 
new  power  its  future  was  not  foreseen.  Silas  Wright  was  blind  to  it ;  for, 
notwithstanding  the  defeat  of  Van  Buren,  with  whom  he  had  always  been 
in  close  accord,  he  lent  the  support  of  his  high  character  to  the  election  of 
Polk.  He  withdrew  from  the  Senate,  his  most  congenial  sphere,  to  carry 
New  York  State  for  the  Democrats  by  running  as  their  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor. The  factions  united  upon  him,  one  from  preference,  the  other  from 
policy.  He  was  easily  elected,  and  his  personal  success  carried  with  it  that 
of  the  electoral  ticket. 

This  was  the  situation  of  affairs  when  John  Van  Buren  received  his 
first  and  only  office.  From  1840,  he  had  been  one  of  the  most  marked 
figures  in  political  circles.  His  presence  was  potent  in  nearly  every  con- 
vention, and  his  bland  but  convulsing  wit  enlivened  every  political  can- 
vass. He  naturally  sided  with  the  Radicals,  and  quickly  became  one  of 
their  "  managers."  And  the  same  qualities  which  gave  him  force  in 
politics  had  a  like  effect  in  law ;  he  was  already  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
advocates  of  his  day.  Thus,  at  the  opening  of  the  legislature  of  1845, 
which  was  still  Democratic,  his  legal  reputation  and  his  strength  among 
the  Radicals  made  him  the  candidate  of  that  faction  for  the  office  of 
attorney-general. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  Horatio  Seymour  was  made  speaker 
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of  the  Assembly,  always  a  position  of  great  political  influence.  He  now 
shared  with  Croswell  the  leadership  of  the  Hunkers,  who,  with  the  aid  of 
a  few  of  the  "  moderates,"  gave  him  a  slight  majority  in  the  caucus.  He 
had  entered  the  contest  with  considerable  reluctance,  since  his  faction  was 
slightly  outnumbered  by  the  Radicals;  but,  once  in,  he  spared  no  pains  to 
win ;  he  felt  that  his  future  hinged  upon  the  result.  He  had  made  his 
advent  into  public  life  in  1842,  as  a  member  of  that  body,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-one.  His  family  connections  were  high  and  wealthy.  His  tastes  were 
refined  and  scholarly,  and  his  education  complete.  He  pursued  the  study 
of  the  law  until  admission  to  the  bar ;  soon  after  which  both  his  father  and 
the  father  of  his  wife,  a  gentleman  of  great  wealth,  died,  and  he  abandoned 
practice  for  the  management  of  their  extensive  estates.  Until  1842  he 
kept  quite  aloof  from  politics ;  and  his  consent  in  that  year  to  run  for 
the  Assembly  was  gratifying  to  the  Democratic  party,  which  regarded  his 
active  support  as  a  valuable  acquisition  to  its  strength,  as  well  for  his  char- 
acter and  attainments  as  for  his  wealth  and  social  position.  He  served 
in  that  capacity  until  the  time  of  which  we  speak.  He  represented  a  pro- 
nounced Hunker  district,  and  during  his  legislative  service  had  acted  uni- 
formly with  that  faction,  although  no  member  of  it  with  anything  like  his 
prominence  and  ability  was  less  disliked  by  the  Radicals,  or  would  arouse 
less  bitter  opposition.  This  was  due  not  only  to  his  conciliatory  manners 
and  a  graceful  readiness  to  yield  in  small  things,  which  always  renders 
opposition  less  offensive,  but  to  his  solid  acquirements  and  brilliant  talents, 
which  soon  made  him  a  representative  of  the  Democratic  party  as  a  whole; 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that,  as  a  rule,  in  general  elections  and  on  main 
issues,  the  party  divisions  were  never  more  vigorous  and  defined.  He  at 
once  gained  distinction  in  debate.  His  manner  was  forceful  and  pleasing, 
his  style  finished  and  scholarly,  and  less  given  to  latinity  than  that  of  most 
public  speakers  without  literary  training.  Moreover,  few  statesmen  or 
political  orators  have  developed  in  a  more  marked  and  serviceable  degree 
the  ability  to  talk  much  and  well  upon  occasion  without  "committing 
themselves;  "  and  perhaps  no  quality  better  illustrates  the  secret  of  his 
continued  power  and  standing  in  his  party  until  he  died  in  ripe  age,  the 
lamented  "  Sage  of  Deerfield." 

Thus,  with  Seymour  as  speaker,  the  Radicals  were  compelled  to  put 
forth  extra  efforts  to  carry  the  legislative  caucus  held  soon  after.  How 
closely  balanced  was  the  division  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  several 
nominations  were  made  by  majorities  ranging  from  one  to  five.  And  it 
was  a  majority  of  one  upon  a  most  exciting  vote  that  made  John  Van 
Buren  attorney-general  of  the  State. 
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During  his  two  years'  administration  of  that  office  he  added  largely  to 
his  legal  reputation  by  the  part  he  took  in  several  trials  which  attracted 
wide-spread  interest.  Those  cases,  among  others,  arising  out  of  the  anti- 
rent  disturbances  had  considerable  political  significance.  They  had  a  colo- 
nial origin.  The  Dutch  West  India  Company,  by  virtue  of  its  patent, 
established  in  the  New  Netherlands  the  feudal  system  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces. It  granted  extensive  tracts  of  land  to  patroons,  whose  descendants, 
in  many  instances,  retained  their  proprietary  ownership  until  the  period 
now  in  question.  These  lands  were  rented  under  conditions  as  strict  and 
severe  as  any  which  marked  the  feudal  systems  of  Europe.  This  tenure  of 
these  vast  manorial  estates  continued  until  after  the  Revolution  ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  enactment  of  laws  abolishing  the  system,  the  patroons, 
unwilling  to  yield  their  sovereignty,  contrived  by  legal  ingenuity  to  retain 
by  a  form  of  deed  the  spirit  and  chief  advantages  of  the  old  institution. 
All  this  created  a  growing  discontent.  The  terms  of  the  landlords  were 
arbitrary  and  exacting.  The  tenants  could  not  buy,  for  the  patroon  would 
never  sell.  There  was  no  relief  in  the  courts,  for  the  manorial  titles  had 
been  sustained.  Political  agitation  was  the  consequence.  In  1839,  socie- 
ties were  formed  to  secure  relief  from  these  burdens,  and  soon  developed 
into  a  distinct  political  party;  and  so  strong  did  the  "Anti-Renters"  be- 
come that  they  openly  resisted  the  service  of  legal  process  to  collect  the 
manorial  rents.  The  excitement  grew  intense.  Bands  of  organized  and 
disguised  marauders,  by  the  most  outrageous  murders  and  depredations, 
forestalled  the  methods  of  the  Ku-Klux  Klan.  In  1845,  so  violent  was 
their  action  that  the  County  of  Delaware  was  declared  by  the  governor  to 
be  in  a  state  of  insurrection.  Prosecutions  were  instituted  for  murder, 
conspiracy,  and  resistance  to  law;  and  it  was  due  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  persistence  and  advocacy  of  John  Van  Buren  that  the  offenders  were 
convicted  in  the  very  stronghold  of  their  power,  and  an  end  put  to  that 
side  of  the  anti-rent  agitation. 

Another  noted  trial  in  which  he  engaged  was  that  of  the  negro  Free- 
man, for  murder,  the  cause  celebre  oi  the  time.-  He  had  killed,  under  circum- 
stances of  the  most  aggravated  atrocity,  an  entire  family  by  the  name  of 
Van  Nest — father,  mother,  three  children,  and  their  grandmother.  The 
defense  was  insanity,  and  his  counsel  was  William  H.  Seward.  Not  only 
was  the  defense  somewhat  of  a  novelty  at  that  period,  but  Seward's  high 
standing,  professionally  and  politically,  gave  the  case  a  notoriety  that 
otherwise  it  would  not  have  attained.  Seward  was  now  forty-five,  an  ex- 
governor,  and  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  State.  He  graduated  from 
Union  College  in  1820,  and  after  a  three  years'  preparation  with  the  most 
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favorable  opportunities,  he  came  to  the  bar  and  settled  in  practice  at 
Auburn.  His  early  professional  career  was  characterized  by  the  most 
thorough  and  painstaking  devotion,  so  much  so,  that  his  insistence  in 
details  and  minutiae  gave  him  the  sobriquet  of  "  Small  Potatoes  "  Seward. 
But,  like  all  lawyers  of  the  time,  he  took  an  immediate  interest  in 
political  affairs  ;  and  his  suavity,  sagacity,  and  power  of  speech  soon  ob- 
tained for  him  recognition  and  influence.  Until  1828  he  supported  John 
Quincy  Adams ;  but  the  defeat  of  the  latter  in  that  year  virtually  dis- 
banded the  National  Republican  party,  as  it  was  called,  in  Western  New 
York.  This,  of  course,  compelled  a  change  of  allegiance,  and  Seward,  to- 
gether with  Thurlow  Weed  and  Millard  Fillmore,  joined  the  Anti-Masonic 
party,  which  the  famous  Morgan  abduction  gave  rise  to  ;  and  in  1830  he 
was  elected  to  the  State  senate  by  a  union  of  that  party  with  what  re- 
mained of  the  National  Republicans.  He  served  in  the  senate  until  1834, 
when  the  Anti-Masons  and  the  National  Republicans  became  the  Whig 
party  of  the  State.  In  his  opposition  to  the  Democratic  party  he  may 
also  have  been  influenced  by  a  circumstance  that  occurred  in  1827.  He 
had  always  been  an  admirer  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  and,  although  he  had 
never  acted  openly  with  Clinton,  his  name  was  proposed  to  the  senate  for 
the  appointment  of  surrogate  of  his  county.  The  nomination  was  rejected 
by  the  friends  of  Van  Buren,  who  were  soon  to  rule  the  party.  From 
this  time  Seward  was  anything  but  a  Democrat,  and  after  the  formation 
of  the  Whig  party  his  advance  was  rapid  and  commanding. 

His  connection  with  the  Freeman  case  had  a  double  significance.  The 
defense  of  insanity  being  interposed  for  almost  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  criminal  law  of  the  State,  if  not  of  the  United  States,  it  would  add 
to  his  professional  reputation  ;  and  the  prisoner  being  a  negro,  his  efforts 
would  be  politically  operative  with  the  "  abolition  "  element  now  begin- 
ning to  manifest  itself.  Seward,  indeed,  had  owed  his  election  as  governor 
to  no  slight  extent  to  the  aid  he  received  from  that  source,  and  he  was 
paving  his  way  to  the  most  advanced  principles  of  the  future  Republican 
party.  Few  accounts  of  Seward  omit  the  part  he  took  in  this  trial.  He 
was  assigned  by  the  court  to  defend  the  prisoner,  and  the  enormous  labor 
he  bestowed  upon  the  case  from  first  to  last,  and  to  the  seeming  neglect 
of  his  large  practice,  won  him  many  admirers.  His  efforts  were  able,  and 
his  final  address  to  the  jury  almost  a  forensic  masterpiece.  He  was 
gracious  and  graceful  in  manner,  and  smooth  but  telling  in  style.  He 
possessed  the  art  of  always  dignifying  his  subject,  and  of  making  a  speech 
that  both  sounded  well  and  read  well.  It  was  under  these  circumstances 
that  the  attorney-general  was  induced  to  assist  in  the  trial.     The  case  had 
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progressed  some  way  before  he  arrived,  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  district 
attorney,  according  to  tradition.  John  is  said  to  have  entered  the  court- 
house without  ceremony,  and,  without  previous  special  study,  to  have  con- 
ducted the  examination  of  expert  witnesses  on  the  question  of  insanity 
with  a  skill  that  was  often  confounding  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  counsel 
for  the  defense.  His  memory  was  prodigious,  and  its  possessions  always 
at  easy  command.  Spectators  of  the  trial  still  tell  of  the  readiness  with 
which  he  supplied  from  recollection  authorities  that  Seward  was  unable  to 
quote  from  research.  And  it  need  only  be  said  in  this  place  that  in  the 
trade  of  appealing  to  juries  he  has  seldom  been  surpassed.  At  all  events, 
it  is  still  a  lingering  tradition  that  in  the  "  Prince  "  the  "  Governor  "  found 
more  than  his  match.  The  negro  was  convicted  ;  but  upon  appeal  the 
conviction  was  reversed.  He  died  before  a  re-trial,  and  an  examination 
of  his  brain  left  no  doubt  of  his  insanity — Seward  losing  nothing  by  the 
result. 

At  the  end  of  his  term  as  attorney-general,  which  lasted  two  years,  he 
removed  to  the  city  of  New  York,  which  he  henceforth  made  his  home. 
But  during  that  period  the  situation  of  his  party  was  rapidly  approaching 
a  crisis. 

Governor  Wright  was  at  once  beset  with  the  same  difficulties  which  had 
harassed  and  terminated  Bouck's  administration.  While  he  had  been  nomi- 
nated by  the  Radicals  and  was  known  to  be  in  sympathy  with  them,  he 
nevertheless,  like  Bouck,  attempted  at  first  to  be  neutral.  For  several 
years  preceding  his  election  there  had  been  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor 
of  revising  the  constitution,  which,  among  other  things,  the  anti-rent  excite- 
ment and  a  general  revolt  against  the  centralized  method  of  appointments 
had  produced.  The  question  had  also  been  one  of  the  main  bones  of  con- 
tention in  the  Democratic  party.  In  preceding  legislatures,  amendments 
to  the  constitution  had  been  proposed  by  the  Radicals,  chiefly  relating  to 
the  submission  of  propositions  to  increase  the  public  debt  by  a  popular 
vote  ;  but  they  had  always  been  defeated  by  a  combination  of  the  Hunkers 
and  the  Whigs.  This  compelled  the  Radicals  to  insist  upon  a  constitu- 
tional convention.  The  Hunkers  then  proposed  that  all  the  amendments 
made  by  the  convention  should  be  separately  submitted  to  the  people ; 
this  was  defeated  by  the  Whigs  and  Radicals,  and  the  convention  bill 
was  passed.  Thus  the  Whigs,  by  dancing  first  on  one  leg  and  then  on  the 
other,  succeeded  in  their  desire  for  a  convention,  and  of  increasing  the 
hostility  between  the  Democratic  factions. 

At  first  the  governor  was  opposed  to  the  revision,  which  had  the  effect 
of  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  Hunkers.     He  finally  concluded,  how- 
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ever,  to  sign  the  bill,  and  this  connected  him  with  the  Radical  interest  ;  an 
identification  made  complete  by  his  veto  of  a  bill  which  had  been  passed 
by  the  Whigs  and  the  Hunkers,  making  appropriations  for  the  continua- 
tion of  work  upon  the  canals,  and  which  he  deemed  in  conflict  with  the 
"Stop  Law"  of  1842.  Between  him  and  the  Hunkers  there  was  hence- 
forth no  more  peace. 

The  Radicals  about  this  time  assumed  another  name.  They  had  advo- 
cated many  of  the  most  far-reaching  changes  made  by  the  new  constitu- 
tion, declaring  land  tenures  allodial,  and  limiting  the  duration  of  agricul- 
tural leases;  erecting  single  legislative  districts;  destroying  the  judicial 
function  of  the  Senate  and  abolishing  the  Court  of  Chancery;  establishing 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  making  all  the  judges  elective;  making  laws  of 
incorporation  general,  and  forbidding  State  debt  except  by  popular  vote. 
They  were  charged  with  the  design  of  destroying  all  the  old  institutions 
for  the  sake  of  a  few  improvements.  Their  opponents  applied  to  them 
the  story  of  the  farmer  who  burned  his  barns  to  kill  the  rats,  and  they 
accordingly  became  "  Barn-Burners." 

In  1846  they  were  strong  enough  to  force  Wright's  renomination,  but 
they  could  not  re-elect  him.  The  feud  was  too  bitter  and  the  Whigs  too 
strong.  John  Young,  to  whose  skill  and  engineering  the  course  of  the 
Whigs  through  all  this  strife  was  chiefly  due,  was  nominated  by  that  party. 
The  Anti-Renters  rallied  to  his  support.  Wright  had  elected  Polk,  but, 
under  the  pressure  of  the  Southern  Democracy,  Polk  had  now  forsaken  him, 
and  the  Hunkers  followed  suit.  He  was  hopelessly  beaten,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  died.  A  few  weeks  later  the  Democratic  nominations 
were  made  by  the  Hunker  faction,  but  they  in  turn  were  overwhelmed 
Thousands  of  the  Barn-Burners,  instead  of  voting  the  ticket,  cast  ballots 
upon  which  was  inscribed  a  parody  of  the  Texan  war-cry — "  Remember 
Silas  Wright !  " 

But  the  struggle  now  had  reached  a  wider  field. 


Syracuse,  New  York. 


THE  WRECK  OF  THE  SAGINAW 

In  October,  1870,  Ocean  Island  was  the  scene  of  the  wreck  and  total 
loss  of  the  United  States  steamer  Saginaw,  commanded  by  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Sicard,  the  present  accomplished  Chief  of  the  Naval  Bureau 
of  Ordnance.  A  gang  of  contractors'  men  had  been  at  work  for  several 
months,  deepening  the  harbor  of  Midway  Island,  which  is  a  small  unin- 
habited spot  in  the  north  Pacific — position,  latitude  280  13'  N.,  longitude 
1770  23'  W. 

On  October  28,  the  Saginaw  started  to  return  with  these  men  to  San 
Francisco.  Before  shaping  his  course  for  that  place,  Captain  Sicard  de- 
cided to  call  at  Ocean  Island,  about  one  hundred  miles  to  the  westward  of 
Midway,  thinking  that  possibly  some  wrecked  sailors  might  have  found  ref- 
uge there,  and  knowing  that  it  was  well  out  of  the  highway  of  vessels  in 
that  part  of  the  Pacific.  He  expected  to  sight  the  island  at  daylight  of 
the  following  morning,  and,  with  that  end  in  view,  gave  orders  regulating 
the  speed  of  the  ship  ;  but  an  undue  and  unexpected  current  had  carried 
them  to  the  westward,  and,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  29th, 
when,  according  to  calculation,  the  reef  should  have  been  ten  miles  off, 
they  struck  thereon.  The  vessel,  not  being  strongly  built,  broke  up  almost 
immediately,  and  the  crew  had  barely  time  to  save  the  ship's  boats,  some 
provisions,  and  a  few  other  stores.  Fortunately  no  lives  were  lost.  The 
next  day  the  after  part  of  the  ship  was  washed  up  on  the  reef  by  the  surf. 

The  officers  and  crew  were  thankful  to  escape  with  their  lives,  but  their 
plight  was  still  most  desperate.  Here  they  were  on  a  small  island,  hundreds 
of  miles  from  any  inhabited  portion  of  the  globe,  and  quite  out  of  the  regular 
track  of  vessels.  All  hands  were  immediately  put  on  quarter  rations,  but 
even  at  this  rate,  they  knew  their  provisions  could  last  but  a  few  months, 
and  the  birds,  turtle,  seal,  and  fish  found  in  limited  quantities  would  be  far 
from  sufficient  to  sustain  life  in  nearly  one  hundred  able-bodied  men.  At 
all  events,  a  cheerful  mien  was  assumed,  a  camp  was  established,  the  ship's 
discipline  continued,  and  work  was  found  for  all,  as  the  best  means  of 
diverting  their  minds  from  the  perils  of  their  situation. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  recount  how  they  distilled  water  by  means 
of  an  old  boiler ;  how  a  sextant  was  manufactured  from  some  of  the  old 
brass  work  of  the  ship,  and  how  a  flat-bottomed  boat,  forty  feet  long  and 
twelve  feet  wide,  was  projected  and  nearly  completed  from  the  materials 
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of  the  wreck,  when  the  much  longed-for  succor  arrived.  But  space  will  not 
permit  this. 

The  day  after  the  wreck,  Lieutenant  J.  F.  Talbot,  the  executive  officer 
of  the  Saginaw,  volunteered  to  take  one  of  the  ship's  boats  to  Honolulu — 
the  nearest  port — there  to  seek  the  assistance  which  was  so  vitally  necessary. 
The  boat  which  had  been  the  gig  of  the  Saginaw,  a  fine-modeled  whale- 
boat,  was  selected  for  the  purpose.  She  was  carefully  prepared  for  the 
voyage,  being  built  up  on  the  gunwale,  decked  over,  provisioned  and 
watered,  and  furnished  with  chronometer,  compass,  navigating  instru- 
ments, etc.  With  Lieutenant  Talbot  went  four  men,  William  Halford, 
Peter  Francis,  John  Andrews  and  James  Muir,  all  volunteers.  They  left 
Ocean  Island  November  18,  fully  aware — as  sailors — of  the  dangers  of  the 
1500-mile  journey  that  lay  before  them.  While  making  this  passage,  they 
had  two  severe  gales,  during  which  they  lost  their  sea  anchor,  and  then  their 
oars  and  one  of  their  sails,  which  had  been  converted  into  a  drag.  Five 
days  after  leaving,  their  fire  was  put  out,  and  everything  being  wet,  it  was 
two  weeks  before  they  succeeded  in  getting  a  light,  which  was  at  last  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  one  of  the  lenses  of  the  binocular  glasses.  Their  deck 
was  leaky,  much  of  the  food  was  ruined  by  salt  water,  they  nearly  all  had 
sieges  of  sickness,  and  all  suffered  from  cold  and  want  of  food.  During 
these  hard  weeks,  Talbot  was  cheerful  and  hopeful,  encouraging  his  men 
by  force  of  his  own  example. 

In  making  the  land,  they  were  a  week  later  than  they  had  expected  to  be. 
Owing  to  the  lively  motions  of  the  little  boat  the  navigating  instruments 
only  gave  approximate  results,  so  that  when  they  supposed  themselves  to 
be  off  the  Island  of  Kauai,  the  land  which  they  sighted  December  16,  proved 
to  be  part  of  another  group,  and  they  had  to  beat  up  to  the  former.  They 
reached  this  island  December  18,  and  while  attempting  to  run  into  Hanalei 
Bay,  at  2  A.  M.,  December  19,  the  boat  suddenly  shot  into  the  breakers  and 
capsized  immediately.  Francis  and  Andrews  were  swept  away  at  once. 
Talbot  attempted  to  climb  upon  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  essayed  to 
get  hold  of  the  stern  for  that  purpose  ;  the  sea  lifted  the  boat  ;  he  was 
struck  on  the  forehead  by  the  stern,  and  swept  away.  Muir  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  shore,  but  soon  died  of  exhaustion. 

Such  was  the  piteous  fate  of  these  four  brave  men,  who,  having  per- 
formed this  perilous  voyage,  voluntarily  undertaken  for  the  relief  of  their 
companions,  perished  literally  in  sight  of  the  promised  land.  But  Provi- 
dence did  not  intend  their  noble  efforts  to  be  fruitless.  Halford  had 
climbed  upon  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and  divested  himself  of  his  clothing, 
and  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  shore  in  safety.     He  was  taken  to  Hono- 
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lulu,  where  he  made  known  to  the  American  minister  the  hard  straits  the 
Saginaw's  crew  were  in,  and  a  steamer  was  soon  under  way,  bound  for  their 
relief,  and  ultimately  brought  them  all  to  Honolulu.  Halford  was  rewarded 
for  his  courage  and  endurance  by  being  made  a  gunner  in  the  navy,  a 
position  which  he  still  holds. 

The  boat  in  which  this  remarkable  voyage  was  made,  and  the  extempo- 
rized sextant  mentioned  above,  are  now  at  the  Naval  Academy,  and  are 
great  objects  of  interest  to  all  visitors. 

Talbot  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  in  1866.  He  was  a  Ken- 
tuckian,  handsome,  brave  and  powerful,  a  man  of  the  most  correct  habits. 
During  his  course  at  the  academy,  his  mind — from  the  death  of  his  mother 
— took  a  serious  bent,  and  ever  after  that  he  was  known  for  his  unosten- 
tatious but  consistent  religious  views.  This  is  evident  from  the  narrative 
of  Halford,  who  states  that  after  land  was  sighted,  and  they  talked  of  being 
safe,  Talbot  said  that  he  was  fully  prepared  to  die,  and  sure  that  God  would 
take  him  to  Himself.  He  was  but  twenty-six  years  old  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

A  tablet  to  these  brave  men  was  erected  in  the  chapel  of  the  Naval 
Academy,  the  inscription  on  which  ends  as  follows  : 

"  To  commemorate  their  adventurous  voyage,  in  admiration  of  their  heroism,  and 
to  keep  alive  the  remembrance  of  their  noble  and  generous  devotion,  this  tablet  is  erected 
by  their  shipmates  and  by  officers  of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

'  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends.' " 


HISTORIC    HOMES    ON    GOLDEN    HILLS 

WHAT   AN   OUT-OF-THE-WAY   TOWN   HAS   GIVEN   TO    THE   WORLD 

The  discovery  of  gold  and  the  presence  of  a  veritable  gold  mine  in  the 
vicinity  of  Plainfield,  Massachusetts,  has  recently  brought  that  "ancient 
and  honorable  town  " — as  styled  by  the  New  York  Observer  last  summer 
— into  public  notice,  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry  is  rife  as  to  its  exact  where- 
abouts and  general  characteristics.  For  the  information  of  those  who 
have  never  perceived  its  geographical  position  on  the  maps  of  the  coun- 
try, it  may  be  stated  that  the  town  is  perched  on  a  nest  of  hill-tops,  along- 
side the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Berkshire  Hills,  and  that  its  territory  is 
six  miles  long  by  four  wide.  It  is  blessed  with  an  abundance  of  rock  and 
forest  and  fresh  air,  and  is  supposed  to  eclipse  the  Berkshire  towns  in  until- 
lableness  of  soil,  in  remoteness  from  manufacture  and  traffic,  in  healthful- 
ness  of  climate,  and  in  the  roughness  and  romantic  beauty  of  its  scenery. 
No  unmannerly  railway  ever  yet  intruded  within  its  limits,  no  car  whistle 
ever  penetrated  its  rural  quietude.  Yet  railways  encircle  it  on  every  side, 
crossing  each  other  at  many  angles;  and  numerous  railway  stations  flour- 
ish within  easy  driving  distance  of  ten  and  fifteen  miles,  in  almost  any 
direction. 

The  central  part  of  the  town  is  high  and  dry,  consisting  chiefly  of 
smooth  table-land.  It  was  here  the  first  settlers  planted  their  homes. 
They  were  a  sensible,  resolute,  well-informed,  self-respecting,  and  severely 
religious  people,  who  gave  a  moral  and  intellectual  character  to  the  place 
which  it  has  never  outgrown.  Plainfield  is  truly  rich  in  reminiscence, 
richer  by  far  than  it  is  ever  destined  to  be  in  gold  mines.  From  its  well- 
ordered  historic  homes  influences  have  emanated  affecting  the  destinies 
of  millions  of  the  great  human  family.  It  has  from  its  earliest  beginnings 
possessed  elements  of  national  interest.  This  seemingly  inconsequential 
Massachusetts  town  has  sent  out  into  the  world,  for  active,  important 
work,  more  educated  Christian  ministers,  authors,  and  editors  than  any 
other  town  of  its  size  on  the  globe. 

Some  of  the  facts  in  this  connection  are  marvelously  interesting.  Who 
has  not  heard  of  Rev.  William  Richards,  whose  piety,  tact,  and  statesman- 
ship were  of  such  moment  to  the  government  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  in 
its  transition  from  a  barbaric  state?     He  was  a  Plainfield  lad,  prepared  for 
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Williams  College  in  the  renowned  classical  school  taught  in  his  own 
house  by  the  first  Plainfield  minister,  Rev.  Moses  Hallock.  From  college 
young  Richards  went  to  Andover  for  a  theological  course,  which  complet- 
ing, he  sailed  in  January,  1823,  in  the  ship  Thames,  as  a  missionary  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  accompanied  by  his  young  wife.  His  diary,  kept  on  that 
memorable  voyage,  a  small,  plainly  written  manuscript  volume,  yellowed 
with  age,  is  preserved,  and  curiously  entertaining.  On  the  29th  of  January 
he  says  :  "  The  only  thing  for  which  this  day  has  been  remarkable  has  been 
the  number  of  whales  that  have  played  round  us — I  should  think  a  dozen 
at  least  at  the  same  time.  They  were  of  the  species  called  '  Finbacks,' 
and  are  never  pursued  by  whalemen,  for  they  run  so  fast  when  harpooned 
that  they  injure  boats  very  badly,  and  they  are  not  valuable  when  caught. 
These  fish  therefore  play  about  us  as  much  as  they  please  unmolested. 
They  swim  near  the  top  of  the  water  and  about  once  a  minute  come  with 
their  backs  quite  out  of  the  water  to  breathe.  We  had  the  best  possible 
opportunity  to  view  them,  for  they  sailed  several  times  round  us,  as  close 
to  the  ship  as  they  could  and  not  interfere  with  it.  They  were  about 
sixty  feet  long.  We  could  easily  measure  them  by  the  ship."  Mr.  Richards 
was  a  close  observer  and  jotted  down  everything  he  saw.  On  arriving  at 
Honolulu,  in  April,  he  was  at  once  invited  by  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Isl- 
and to  become  their  personal  instructor  ;  but  he  was  destined  for  Lahaina, 
where  he  lived  for  some  time  in  a  house  of  grass,  without  floors,  windows, 
chimneys,  or  partitions.  He  said  that  his  abode  was  as  good  as  that  of 
the  king,  with  the  exception  that  the  latter  was  better  supplied  with  mats 
for  the  ground.  His  house  of  worship  was  also  the  same  sort  of  a  struct- 
ure.    But  great  changes  were  soon  to  take  place  in  that  country. 

Rev.  William  Richards  was  then  about  thirty  years  of  age,  with  bright, 
handsome,  expressive  features,  revealing  great  loveliness  and  integrity  of 
character ;  a  man  of  fine  presence,  charming  in  his  manners,  and  well  cal- 
culated to  make  friends  with  all  classes  rapidly.  His  religious  teachings 
and  preachings  were  attended  with  the  most  remarkable  results.  In  1825, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Dole  says:  "  His  house  was  thronged  with  inquirers  after  the 
way  of  salvation.  When  he  awoke  in  the  morning  he  found  people  wait- 
ing at  the  door  to  converse  with  him  on  the  truths  of  the  Scriptures. 
When  they  left,  others  took  their  places,  so  that  the  house  was  not  empty 
till  the  doors  were  closed  at  night.  And  even  then  he  was  interrupted  by 
calls,  and  not  infrequently  awakened  at  midnight  by  those  who  wished  to 
ask  questions."  He  was  in  constant  association,  as  the  years  rolled  on, 
with  the  king's  family  and  the  aboriginal  chiefs,  who  were  accustomed  to 
come  to  him  for  advice  in  every  emergency.     In  1838,  when  he  had  been 
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fifteen  years  at  the  work  of  civilizing  and  christianizing  these  people,  and 
had  aided  in  translating  the  Bible  into  their  language,  he  entered  the 
service  of  their  government,  at  the  king's  request,  and  gave  shape  and 
direction  to  their  politics.  His  first  duty  was  to  prepare  a  constitution 
and  code  of  laws  for  the  nation,  which  remain  a  lasting  monument  to  his 
honor.  He  then  sailed  for  Europe  and  the  United  States  as  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  king,  to  obtain  from  the  great  powers  of  the  earth 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  as  an  independent  kingdom. 


HOME    OF    REV.    MOSES    HALLOCK, 


.AINFIELD,    MASSACHUSETTS.         HOUSE     WHERE     THE     CLASSICAL     FAMILY    SCHOOL 
WAS   TAUGHT    FOR    THIRTV-ONE    YEARS. 

[Engraved  frojn  a  Photograph..} 


This  first  diplomatic  mission  from  that  country,  less  than  half  a  century 
ago,  is  particularly  interesting  at  this  juncture,  when  the  United  States  is 
seeking  closer  commercial  relations  with  the  Hawaiian  kingdom,  and,  as 
some  might  surmise,  looking  to  mutual  absorption.  The  credentials  of 
Mr.  Richards  in  1842,  handsomely  engrossed  on  vellum,  bearing  the  signa- 
ture and  seal  of  the  king,  are  in  existence,  in  the  possession  of  his  niece, 
Mrs.  William  Holmes  Hallock,  who  has  courteously  permitted  a  fac-simile 
to  be  engraved  for  the  benefit  of  the  curious. 
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The  translation  reads : 

"  Kamehameha  III,  King  of  all  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  to  his  Excellency  John  Tyler,  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Great  and  Good  Friend 

We  have  made  choice  of  Sir  George  Simpson  and  Rev.  William  Richards  as  our  En- 
voys Extraordinary  and  Ministers  Plenipotentiary  to  your  Excellency. 

They  are  especially  charged  concerning  all  the  relations  between  this  Government 
and  your  Excellency.  They  are  both  well  informed  of  the  relative  interests  of  the  two 
countries  and  of  our  sincere  desire  to  cultivate  and  strengthen  the  Friendship  and  good 
feeling  which  has  subsisted  between  us,  and  from  a  knowledge  of  their  Probity,  Fidelity 
and  good  Conduct  we  have  entire  confidence  that  they  will  render  themselves  acceptable 
to  your  Excellency  by  their  persevering  endeavors  to  preserve  and  advance  the  interests 
and  happiness  of  both  nations. 

We  therefore  request  your  Excellency  to  receive  them  favorably  and  to  give  full 
credence  to  whatever  they  shall  say  on  the  part  of  our  kingdom,  and  most  of  all  when 
they  shall  assure  you  of  our  friendship  and  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  your  Excellency  and 
for  the  welfare  of  your  Republic.  And  we  pray  the  Almighty  God  to  have  you  our  Great 
and  Good  friend  in  his  holy  keeping. 

Written  at  Lahaina  Island  of  Maui  Hawaiian  Archipelago,  the  eighth  day  pf  April, 
1842. 

By  Your  Good  Friend, 

Kamehameha  III. 

Kekauluohi 

Premier  of  the  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Richards  was  accompanied  to  the  United  States  by  Prince  Haalilio, 
the  heir  apparent  to  the  Hawaiian  throne,  whose  visit  to  Plainfleld  while 
in  this  country  is  well  remembered,  but  who  died  at  sea  on  the  return 
passage.  Subsequently,  for  several  years,  Mr.  Richards  was  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  his  labors  were  incessant. 
He  held  two  services  in  the  church  on  the  Sabbath,  and  during  the  week, 
from  morning  till  late  at  night,  was  engaged  in  deliberations,  consul- 
tations, translations,  and  multifarious  matters  of  business  and  benevolence. 
The  king  had  perfect  confidence  in  his  judgment,  and  considered  him  his 
best  friend.  He  was  beloved  by  the  natives,  and  trusted  by  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact.  His  death,  in  1847,  after  residing  a  quarter  of  a 
century  among  the  Hawaiians,  was  regarded  as  a  national  bereavement. 
The  Honolulu  Friend  which  contained  the  oration  at  his  funeral  is  a  pre- 
cious relic  of  that  eventful  period,  and  we  give  its  heading  in  fac-similc. 

"  Every  result  has  a  pedigree,"  were  the  forceful  words  of  an  eminent 
divine  a  few  weeks  since.  "  No  event  ever  stands  alone,  disassociated 
from  preceding  events.     When  a  man  has  influenced  his  time,  we  ask,  first 
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THE   FRIEND. 


Vol.  V.] 


HONOLULU*  OAHU,  H.  I.,  DECEMBER  2,  1847, 


[No.  XXIII. 


FUNERAL  SHRMON, 
Preached  at  Honolulu,  Nay  14th  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  death  of  fB«JR*e? Wieliam 
Richards,  Minister  qB Q&hiG  Instruc- 
tion*  by  Rzv.  D  Doxa 

[  Published  J>y  request^ 
"For  lie  was  a  Good  Man 'B— Acts. *IT24. 
"  An  honest  man's  tha  taoblest»'work  ol 
God,"  is  a  sentiment  often,  .Quoted  With  coin' 
rnendiition.  .But  the  gooduta&k  placed  by  the 
sacred  writers  in  a highei^r.ajbkthan  the  hon- 
est, the  righteous  roan<  E  y£or  sc«=cely  for 
a  righteous  man.-v.ill  one  die.;  yet  peradven- 
ture  for  a  goodL-man  some  one .  wouldeven 
dare  to  die./-'.f  (Romv^v  7  ) 

The  honest  man  has.  .the  sirictcstTiegard 
for  the  right3  of  others.  y<sz  would  he,  on 
any  consi«lerationj"injure-  his^neighbor  in  his 
property  or  reputation.  Th£  goodmaa-has 
all  the  good  qualities  o£the  Jamest  man,  and 
superadded,  a  benevolent^Tsympathizing 
heart:  t  Hi3  own  happinessis  advanced  by 
his  efforts  to  make  others  happy.  In  reliev- 
ing the  distresses,  and  driving  away  the  sor- 
rows of  others  he  forgets ^Jiia own  aorrjows. 
The  principle  thattactuatel  jitm  is  God-like. 
ItisLove.  Ue  loves  Him,  who  is  infinite  in  all  ... 

his  perfections  with  all  his  heart;  and  heloves  soon    be,  instrumental  fa    converting   any 
the  creatures.*£God  especially  those  tvho  were  heathen,    .But  I  think  J  *>  see  awork  going 

._j  •    .i.     • r/~*..j    v-t*7:.u  u:„  u„~*k  .ur-i.  '_   *ir   : .-  r'?M  »u_    :~—  ~l 


ia  vain  io  spend  a  <&y  moments  in  a  rapid 
glance  at.  some  of  the  orincipal  evenis  of  bis 

He  was  (born  in  Ehuhfield,  Mass.,  Aug. 
223 1793.  V  When  fifteen  yearsiold,  he  be- 
came hopefully-pious,  and  from  that  time,  he 
set  himself  to- learn eltHim,  whoswas  meek 
and  lQwly-^ad-benevqlcm..  This\.as  he  un- 
derstood itj  was-whatWjw  implied  in  becom- 
ing a  disciple.  *  At  ibe  age  .of,  ,22  years  he 
entered  Williams*  Cejfegef,  ^here  he  re- 
mained fbuTfyears£  H4  then  demoted  three 
years  more  to  thepjoacal.studies'at.Andover, 
and  in  a  few  jseeiirsr  iier  the  comp'letionjDf 
this  course  .her«yas|3Rtttded  and  on  his'way 
to  the  Saud'flichJslands  as  a^lissionary  of 
the  cross.  He  arriydl  ffitHonololUua  April. 
1823,  and  the  ne\j  .month  found  him  at  La- 
haina,  living  in  a  grass/  house  withpnt.floors 
or^vindows.  TJjreeTTJiaBihs  after  jh'is -arrival 
at  Lahaina;  lie  wrote  urtbe  folio wiflcnBtrain: 
"The  field.fcrj&efuTneTis  heretfs  great,  and 
I  have  never;  fora  mon*nt,  since  i  arrived, 
had  a  single  fear  thatjrar  usefulness  onthese 
islands  will  be  limited  "V  anything  but  my 
own-imperfections.  If  »can  be  usefol  any- 
where, I  can  be  useliii  *"l.ahainai  I  see 
no  evidence  that  I  Wis  sen,  -pr  that  I  shall 


then,  he  was  interrupted  by  calls,  and  not 
unfrtsauentlywas  he  awaked'at-midhight,  by 
those  who-sinhed  to  ask  questions.  This 
was  in  tire  spring  o£J82& 
* These  citfcnmstance3,~"«JO  'gratifying  to  hia 
fe'elfngs,  VjflBd  have'  been"iirksome°  in  the 
highestdegj*,  if  he  bad  W  been  a  good 
man*  wo  bfelirrounde'd  with  ignorant,  filthy 
heathen  frow-.morning  till  night,  to  iisten  to 
theTelation  rftheirthoughts,  to  Answer  their 
numberless  guestians;  and  to  haVe  this  con- 
tinued from  '§ay  ra  tfay^and  from  week  to 
week— surel,  thtSSoiuidJiave  been  hard  for 
flesh  an3  bloJJif  jo  hea^  And  it  1*3  no  won-, 
derthat  manr,  who  ^laira.  for  themselves,  a 
high  degree  of  benevolence,  should  fail  to 
sympathize  with  missionaries  in  these  things-. 
In  efforts  to  render  the  heathea  industrioua 
and  intelligent,  to  induce  them  to  build  com* 
fortable  houses, .  and  to  procure  to*  them* 
selves  comfortable  clothing,  and  wholesome 
food,  and  in  efforts?  t<?  render;  ttiem  honest 
and  virtuouspyouTiaye4fiei.fcountenartceand 
support  of.  this  classf  buf  they  do.not^tUuleri 
stand  about  savingtha  soula'^jf  th.e„ heathen; 
perhapsithejrndicule  the  ideasJn^t*hjC*r- 
cumstances,  houevefjTihe  good  manisjn  hia 
element.  Tjjike  the  Savior,  when  be  Bested 
himself  6y  Jacob's  «ejl,  he  may  beSfearied, 
but  hejias  meat  tore^t  that  the  world  knows 


created  in  the  image  of  God.  '  With  his  brethren,    which  will   issael.in  the  conversion  of  mot  of.'     Precious,  unspeakably"  precibua  to 

FAC-SIMILE    OF    THE    HEADING    OF    THE    HONOLULU    PAPER    CONTAINING    FUNERAL   SERMON. 


of  all,  where  was  he  trained,  and  who  were  his  father  and  grandfather?" 
In  turning  to  the  boyhood  home  of  Rev.  William  Richards,  we  find  he  was 
not  the  only  son  in  a  large  family  of  clever  children  destined  for  foreign 
usefulness.  His  brother,  Rev.  James  Richards,  while  in  Williams  College, 
was  the  leading  spirit  in  a  prayer-meeting  so  extraordinary  in  its  results 
that  its  site  has  been  commemorated  by  a  marble  monument.  Five  col- 
lege boys,  of  whom  he  was  one,  met  in  a  grove  back  of  the  college  build- 
ings to  pray  for  the  conversion  of  the  world.  While  on  their  knees,  a 
terrific  thunder-storm  burst  upon  them,  and  they  crawled  under  a  haystack 
and  continued  their  devotions.  One  of  them  remarked  that  ever  since  he 
began  to  study  geography  he  had  deplored  the  condition  of  the  pagan 
countries,  and  was  now  determined  that  the  Gospel  should  be  sent  to  them. 
The  subject  assumed  a  definite  shape  from  that  hour.  Thus  originated,  in 
1806,  the  great  foreign  missionary  movement  in  this  country.  Societies 
were  soon  formed,  and  young  James  Richards  was  among  the  very  first  to 
practically  demonstrate  his  sincerity  in  a  philanthropic  enterprise  of  such 
magnitude  and  importance,  by  sailing  as  a  missionary  to  Ceylon.  The 
maple-grove  at  Williamstovvn  has  been  included  within  a  beautiful  park 
of  ten  acres,  and   the   monument    marks  the  precise  spot  where  the  hay- 
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stack  stood,  and  is  inscribed  with  the  words:  u  The  Birthplace  of  Foreign 
Missions,  1 806,"  beneath  which  are  engraved  the  names  of  the  five  young 
men.  Rev.  William  Richards  had  yet  another  clerical  brother  who  be- 
came a  highly  esteemed  minister  in  New  Hampshire  ;  and  one  of  his 
brothers  studied  medicine,  and  grew  into  a  celebrated  physician.  The 
words  of  Dr.  Parkhurst  are  pertinent  in  this  connection  :  "  The  attempt  to 
explain  a  man's  life  and  works  is  mostly  a  process  of  showing  how  what 
has  come  from  him  by  unfolding  had  been  made  a  part  of  him  by  in- 
folding." 

The  father  of  these  remarkable  sons  was  James  Richards,  better  known 
as  Deacon  Richards,  who  bought  land  and  built  a  house  in  Plainfield 
when  there  were  not  more  than  three  or  four  habitations  in  the  new  town. 
Then  he  went  back  to  the  seashore,  near  Boston,  for  his  young  wife  and 
family  ;  and  they  made  the  journey  to  Plainfield,  which  consumed  many 
days,  bringing  all  needful  housekeeping  and  farming  paraphernalia  upon 
their  moving-wagons  and  the  backs  of  their  horses — an  undertaking  more 
formidable  a  hundred  years  ago  than  a  trip  to  Alaska  is  to-day.  Mrs. 
Richards  has  been  described  as  "  one  of  the  loveliest  women  of  her  time." 
Deacon  Richards  was  an  educated  man,  with  no  little  versatility  of  talent, 
and  a  vigorous  Christian.  He  was  one  of  the  dauntless  few  who  estab- 
lished a  church  and  opened  a  school  before  planting  corn  or  building 
stone  walls.  He  conducted  Sabbath  exercises  when  they  had  no  min- 
ister, and,  being  a  fine  singer,  organized  and  led  the  church  choir,  often 
composing  music  for  the  hymns.  Later  on,  he  taught  singing-school  in 
his  own  and  the  neighboring  towns ;  and  he  also  taught  the  common 
school  in  winter  for  upward  of  thirty  years,  and  only  left  off  teaching 
when  he  was  sent  to  the  General  Court  at  Boston  to  represent  the  town. 
One  of  his  granddaughters  wrote  to  a  favorite  niece:  "  When  he  moved 
to  Plainfield  all  the  place  was  covered  with  forests,  and  splendid  sugar- 
maple  trees  grew  close  by  their  door.  There  were  a  great  many  little 
animals  in  the  woods,  and  as  they  had  never  been  frightened  by  hunters 
or  small  boys,  they  lived  near  the  house  ;  and  sometimes  the  woodchucks 
came  into  the  back  room,  and  the  rabbits  made  their  home  under  the  barn. 
I  have  heard  my  grandmother  say  that  at  one  time  they  counted  forty 
rabbits  that  came  running  round  her  when  she  went  out  to  feed  them." 
Deacon  Richards  became  very  prosperous  in  worldly  affairs,  but  he  never 
allowed  business  of  any  kind  to  interfere  with  his  religious  duties.  He 
thought  it  wrong  to  perform  any  work  on  the  Sabbath,  and  in  his  family 
the  Sabbath  began  at  sunset  Saturday  night  :  he  always  called  his  chil- 
dren together  for  prayers  just  as  the  sun  was  going  down.     Even  the  ordi- 
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nary  work  of  the  household  was  omitted  on  Sunday  until  after  sunset. 
He  was  held  in  the  highest  estimation  all  through  his  long  and  useful  life 
by  the  people  of  the  town,  and  his  opinion  on  any  public  question  of  con- 
sequence had  the  effect  of  law.  One  Sunday  morning  a  candidate  for  the 
pulpit  had  preached,  and  as  the  congregation  were  passing  out  at  the 
close  of  the  service  a  gentleman  facetiously  asked  Comfort  Beals,  the  bell- 
ringer,  how  he  liked  the  sermon.  "  Oh,  oh,  I  don't  know,  sir,"  he  ex- 
claimed ;  "  I  haven't  seen  Deacon  Richards  yet." 

Among  the  few  who  built  permanent  homes  in  Plainfield  about  the 
same  time  as  Deacon  Richards  was  Jacob  Nash,  who  had  been  a  soldier 
through  the  entire  War  of  the  Revolution,  although  at  the  beginning  only 
fifteen  years  of  age  ;  he  married  Joan  Reade  in  1788,  whose  English  ances- 
tors came  to  America  in  the  Mayflower.  Subsequently  came  others,  of 
whom,  in  1790,  was  John  Hamlen,  the  founder  of  a  large  and  influential 
family.  He  was  a  man  of  broad  intelligence,  was  for  nineteen  years  one 
of  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  and  through  ten  sessions  a  member  of  the 
General  Court  at  Boston.  One  of  his  sons,  Deacon  Freeman  Hamlen,  is 
still  living  in  Plainfield  ;  his  wife  is  a  descendant  of  the  Plymouth  Alden, 
and  her  four  brothers,  reared  in  Hawley,  near  Plainfield,  of  whom  was  Rev. 
Jeremiah  Taylor,  were  all  educated  for  the  ministry  and  became  eminent 
preachers. 

In  1792  there  were  several  important  arrivals  in  the  town,  among  whom 
was  Josiah  Shaw,  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Deacon  Richards.  He  was  a  young, 
energetic  man  of  twenty-nine,  who  had  prospected  and  purchased  a  tract 
of  land,  and  then  returned  to  Abington  for  his  wife  and  three  young 
children.  The  tedious  journey  to  Plainfield  was  made  in  February,  and 
Deacon  Richards  went  out  to  meet  them  on  the  road  as  they  approached, 
with  a  tempting  luncheon  for  the  whole  party.  Josiah  Shaw  was  the 
father  of  Dr.  Samuel  Shaw,  a  notable  figure  in  his  day,  of  whom  the 
reader  will  learn  more  on  another  page. 

In  the  summer  of  the  same  year  came  the  young  pastor  who  had  been 
secured  for  the  infant  church  in  Plainfield.  He  was  ordained  on  the  nth 
of  July.  This  was  Rev.  Moses  Hallock,  then  thirty-two  years  of  age,  a 
graduate  from  Yale,  and  a  minister  who,  in  scholarly  equipment  for  his 
life-work,  and  in  simplicity  and  force  of  character,  had  few  equals  and  no 
superior.  He  and  Deacon  Richards  became  the  most  ardent  friends,  and 
so  continued  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  Mr.  Hallock's  salary  was  small  at 
the  beginning,  less  than  two  hundred  dollars  a  year,  which  was  paid  one- 
fourth  only  in  cash,  the  rest  in  farm  produce.  But  he  was  content.  One 
neighbor  presented  him  with  sixty  young  apple-trees,  and  he  planted  an 
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orchard,  which  soon  yielded  delicious  fruit.  He  preached  to  the  Plainfield 
people  forty-five  years,  during  which  period  revivals  followed  revivals,  with 
more  frequency  and  broader  results  than  in  any  other  individual  church 
in  the  land.  During  one  of  the  early  years  of  his  ministry  it  is  recorded 
that  "  seventeen  joined  the  church  in  one  day  ;  "  and  again,  "  thirty-one 
persons  joined  the  church,  twenty-four  of  whom  adorned  the  aisle  at  one 
time." 

In  addition  to  his  pastoral  duties,  Mr.  Hallock  opened  a  classical 
school  in  his  dwelling-house,  for  the  benefit  of  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  his  parishioners.  This  attracted  wide  attention,  and  ere  long  many 
pupils  came  to  him  from  other  towns  in  the  vicinity ;  during  the  three 
following  decades  he  prepared  a  large  number  of  young  men  for  college 
and  the  higher  walks  and  professions  of  life.  In  the  records  of  Williams 
College  it  is  said  that  for  a  long  time,  in  the  early  struggles  of  that  insti- 
tution, the  question  of  how  many  students  were  to  enter  at  the  beginning 
of  each  college  year  depended  upon  the  number  Mr.  Hallock  could  furnish. 
Half  the  class  were  not  infrequently  from  the  Plainfield  school.  Among 
those  who  in  boyhood  learned  their  various  lessons  in  the  historic  parson- 
age were  the  distinguished  sons  of  Deacon  Richards,  before  mentioned  ; 
Rev.  Jonas  King,  the  celebrated  missionary  to  Greece,  whose  birthplace 
was  in  Hawley,  the  adjoining  town  ;  Rev.  Pliny  Fisk  and  Rev.  Levi  Par- 
sons, early  missionaries  to  Palestine,  who  brought  that  country  nearer  than 
ever  before  to  Bible  readers  ;  William  M.  Ferry,  United  States  Senator  ; 
Professor  James  Hayward,  of  Cambridge  ;  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman,  who  took 
the  first  wagon  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  Oregon  ;  John  Brown,  of 
Harper's  Ferry  notoriety  ;  William  Cullen  Bryant,  the  poet,  author,  and 
editor,  whose  name  is  a  household  word  wherever  the  English  language 
is  spoken,  and  whose  home  in  Cumington  was  in  sight,  less  than  three 
miles  away ;  together  with  the  pastor's  own  four  sons,  of  whom  Rev. 
William  A.  Hallock,  D.D.,  was  the  originator  of  the  American  Tract 
Society,  and  its  accomplished  secretary  for  upwards  of  half  a  century,  re- 
siding in  New  York  City  ;  Gerard  Hallock,  who  established  the  Boston  Tele- 
graph in  1825,  united  it  with  the  Boston  Recorder  in  1826,  become  half  pro- 
prietor of  the  New  York  Observer  in  1827,  and  in  1828,  in  partnership  with 
David  Hale,  founded  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  and  then  con- 
ducted it  with  signal  ability  through  the  most  important  thirty-three  years 
in  the  history  of  the  newspaper  press  of  America  ;  Leavitt  Hallock,  a  schol- 
arly, public-spirited  Christian  gentleman,  who  settled  in  Plainfield,  extended 
the  most  generous  hospitality  to  missionaries,  ministers,  and  college  stu- 
dents, and  gave  all  his  children — both  sons  and  daughters — a  liberal  edu- 
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cation;  and  Homan  Hallock,  who  went  to  Malta  and  Smyrna  as  missionary 
printer,  and  invented  the  new  Arabic  type  in  which  the  Bible  has  been  so 
successfully  and  extensively  printed.  The  learned  pastor's  school  was 
famed  for  its  excellent  discipline  quite  as  much  as  for  its  classic  lore.  Girls 
were  not  excluded — some  forty-one  in  all  are  on  the  records — but  they 
were  chiefly  the  daughters  of  Plainfield  citizens,  who  came  to  recite  in  the 
classes  and  dwelt  in  their  own  homes.  During  the  early  years  of  this 
century  nearly  every  family  in  the  town  was  watching  over  the  higher 
education  of  some  one  or  more  of  its  promising  members.  The  cost  of 
board  and  tuition  per  week  in  the  minister's  institution  was  one  dollar  ! 
But  one  pupil  ever  died  while  in  his  family,  and  it  was  the  only  death  in 
the  parsonage  for  forty  years.  A  volume  could  be  written  with  this 
picturesque  old  dwelling  for  a  text,  which  even  now  looks  very  comfort- 
able in  its  antiquity,  surrounded  by  orchards  and  shade  trees,  although 
shorn  of  the  roses  and  flowery  shrubs  which  formerly  beautified  its  front 
yard.  If  its  walls  could  talk,  a  host  of  prominent  characters  who  fre- 
quented it  in  the  several  decades  of  its  history  might  be  introduced  to  us. 
After  Mr.  Hallock's  death  it  was  sold,  and  became  for  many  years  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Mack,  a  daughter  of  Deacon  Richards,  and  her  interesting 
family.  Four  of  her  sons  went  into  the  new  country  of  Northern  Ohio  as 
pioneers,  very  much  as  her  honored  sire  came  to  Plainfield.  Of  her  five 
lovely  daughters,  one  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Paine  of  Holden,  Mas- 
sachusetts, another  to  Rev.  H.  L.  Gaylord,  of  Delaware,  a  third  to 
Henry  Forsyth,  son  of  Judge  Forsyth  of  Ohio,  and  the  youngest,  Julia,  on 
a  beautiful  summer  morning,  surrounded  by  a  host  of  admiring  friends 
gathered  under  this  historic  roof,  to  William  Holmes  Hallock,  of  New 
York,  grandson  of  the  revered  Plainfield  pastor,  and  then  and  for  many 
years  thereafter  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Jourtial  of  Commerce,  in  partner- 
ship with  his  father,  Gerard  Hallock. 

In  architecture,  nearly  all  the  early  Plainfield  homes  were  of  one  pat- 
tern. The  house  of  Deacon  Richards,  about  a  mile  from  the  parsonage, 
was  in  the  same  style,  except  that  it  was  painted  red.  The  home  of  Rev. 
Solomon  Clark,  for  twenty-eight  years  the  Plainfield  minister,  but  now  re- 
tired, is  more  modern,  as  shown  in  the  sketch,  and  yet  is  of  much  historical 
significance.  It  was  here  that  Rev.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  D.D.,  of  the 
Madison  Square  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  city,  received,  after 
finishing  his  preparatory  studies,  his  first  license  to  preach  the  gospel. 
Leavitt  Hallock,  the  old  minister's  son,  built  a  commodious  and  attractive 
home  in  the  beautiful  valley,  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  the  church,  the  roof 
dimly  discerned    among   the   distant   trees  in    the   picture  ;  he   married  a 
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cousin  of  William  Cullen  Bryant.  His  two  sons  became  ministers,  Rev. 
William  A.  Hallock,  now  of  Bloomfield,  Connecticut,  and  Rev.  Leavitt  Hal- 
lock,  of  Portland,  Maine;  and  his  two  daughters  married  ministers.  Near 
him  in  the  same  valley  were  the  homes  of  the  Roods  and  Pixleys,  where 
were  born  and  bred  the  Rev.  David  Rood  and  Rev.  Stephen  Pixley,  both  of 
whom  studied  for  the  ministry  and  are  now  active  missionaries  in  South- 
ern Africa.  The  homes  of  Homan  Hallock — the  minister's  youngest  son 
— and  of  Arvin  Nash,  the  only  son  of  Jacob  Nash,  were  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood for  many  years.  One  of  the  daughters  of  Homan  Hallock  mar- 
ried the  Rev.  Dr.  Byington,  twenty  years  a  missionary  to  Constantinople  ; 
and  one  of  his  sons,  Samuel,  inheriting  the  mechanical  genius  of  his  father, 
has  been  for  sixteen  years  in  Syria,  engaged  in  the  difficult  work  of  pre- 
paring the  molds  or  types  for  printing  the  Bible.  Charles  Hallock,  young- 
est son  of  Gerard  Hallock,  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  was  the  pioneer 
of  sporting  literature,  founding  and  for  some  time  editing  the  Forest  and 
Stream.  He  has  since  been  engaged  in  other  journalistic  ventures,  and  is 
a  notable  author. 

The  historic  home  of  Dr.  Samuel  Shaw,  for  some  forty  years  the  Plain- 
field  physician,  stands  in  the  shade  of  fine  old  trees  on  the  corner  of  the 
two  principal  streets,  a  few  rods  above  the  old  parsonage.  He  was  one 
of  the  four  sons  of  Josiah  Shaw,  the  pioneer,  all  of  whom  were  carefully 
educated.  He  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Peter  Bryant,  the  father  of 
William  Cullen  Bryant,  and  subsequently  became  his  partner  in  practice, 
and  jn  1821  married  his  daughter.  This  lady  died  in  1824,  of  consumption, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  which  sad  event  inspired  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  best-known  poems  of  her  distinguished  brother,  William  Cullen 
Bryant,  entitled  "  The  Death  of  the  Flowers." 

"In  the  cold  moist  earth  we  laid  her, 

When  the  forests  cast  the  leaf, 
And  we  wept  that  one  so  lovely 

Should  have  a  life  so  brief; 
Yet  not  unmeet  it  was  that  one 

Like  that  young  friend  of  ours, 
So  gentle  and  so  beautiful, 

Should  perish  with  the  flowers." 

In  the  library  of  this  old  mansion,  which  was  the  doctor's  office,  and  ap- 
pears in  the  sketch  very  much  as  he  left  it  at  his  death,  in  1870,  the  case  of 
books  and  the  mortar  and  pestle  used  in  compounding  medicines  are  relics 
doubly  precious  from  the  fact  that  they  once  belonged  to  Dr.  Bryant,  the 
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I.    DR.    SHAW'S    LIBRARY,  2.    SECTION    OF    DINING-ROOM.  3.    PLAINFIELD    CHURCH    AND    TOWN    HALL. 

4.    HOME    OF    DR.    SAMUEL    SHAW.  5.    SITTING-ROOM    IN    THE    SHAW    HOMESTEAD. 
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poet's  father.  The  section  of  the  dining-room  presents  one  of  the  veritable 
old-time  fireplaces  of  half  a  century  ago,  with  its  kettle  on  the  crane ;  and 
the  framed  picture  of  Mount  Vernon,  embroidered  in  silk,  on  the  wall  above 
the  mantel,  is  also  an  antique  treasure.  The  glimpse  afforded  us  of  the 
cheerful  sitting-room  is  equally  suggestive,  and  brings  former  days  with  all 
their  cozy  comforts  vividly  into  the  foreground. 

In  1830  Dr.  Shaw  married  a  second  time,  the  lady  being  Elizabeth 
Owen  Clarke,  from  Northampton,  a  direct  descendant  of  Hon.  Daniel 
Clarke  of  Windsor,  Connecticut,  one  of  the  six  patentees  of  that  ancient 
town,  whose  second  wife  was  Mrs.  Martha  Pitkin  Wolcott,  renowned  in 
history  as  the  widow  of  Simon  Wolcott  and  mother  of  Governor  Roger 
Wolcott,  as  well  as  the  grandmother  of  Governor  Matthew  Griswold  and 
great-grandmother  of  Governor  Roger  Griswold.  Dr.  Shaw's  eldest  son, 
Samuel  Francis  Shaw,  studied  medicine,  and,  as  a  surgeon  in  the  navy  for 
more  than  twenty  years  prior  to  his  death,  won  high  rank  in  his  profession  ; 
and  Dr.  Shaw's  youngest  daughter  married  the  New  York  physician,  Dr. 
Darwin  E.  Hudson.  One  of  Dr.  Samuel  Shaw's  three  brothers  also  entered 
the  medical  profession,  and  became  a  prominent  physician  in  Barre,  New 
York.  "  It  runs  in  the  family  to  be  doctors,  just  as  it  does  in  some  other 
families  to  be  ministers,"  said  one  of  the  oracles  of  the  town.  The  two 
remaining  brothers  of  Dr.  Shaw  settled  in  Plainfield,  and  were  among  its 
most  intelligent  and  respected  citizens.  One  of  the  daughters  of  Josiah 
Shaw,  the  elder  brother,  is  the  wife  of  Judge  Sawyer,  now  in  Congress  from 
Albion,  New  York. 

An  object  of  surpassing  interest  to  strangers  visiting  Plainfield  in  summer 
is  the  "  Mountain  Miller's  Mill,"  which  appears  in  the  picture  on  page  227. 
This  was  given  great  public  prominence  a  little  more  than  fifty  years  ago  by 
Rev.  Dr.  William  A.  Hallock,  who  wrote  a  famous  tract  about  Joseph  Beals. 
the  owner  of  the  mill,  entitled  The  Mountain  Miller.  It  was  the  simple 
but  effective  story  of  the  miller's  religious  zeal  and  work  in  trying  to  con- 
vert his  neighbors  and  patrons,  who  would  come  to  hear  him  talk  and  pray 
from  great  distances  and  at  all  hours.  They  would  stand  by  him  while  he 
was  at  work  grinding  his  grain  in  the  mill,  or  sit  at  his  feet  near  the  cool 
spring,  under  the  shade  of  some  beautiful  sugar-maples  by  the  roadside — 
an  historic  spring  that  has  beguiled  travelers  from  time  to  time  for  three- 
fourths  of  a  century  into  carving  their  names  upon  the  trees  above  it. 
Within  a  year  after  Dr.  Hallock's  tract  appeared,  140,000  copies  were  in 
circulation,  and  soon  afterward  an  additional  170,000  copies  were  issued 
and  read,  the  work  going  into  every  land,  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
The  streamlet  which  propels  the  old  u  mountain   miller's  "  mill,  sometimes 
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called  Mill  Brook,  runs  through  a  deep,  cool,  shady,  wild  ravine  of  irregu- 
lar formation,  a  most  luxurious  retreat  on  a  hot  day.  This  is  at  the  base 
of  the  central  hill,  or  a  half-mile  or  so  from  the  church.  Beyond  the  ravine 
is  the  pleasant,  open  valley  of  the  sketch,  with  its  hills  in  the  background, 
looking  as  innocent  of  concealed  gold  as  if  the  suspicion  had  never  fastened 
upon  them — the  highest  ground  being  West  Mountain,  from  the  summit 
of  which  one  of  the  finest  landscape  views  in  New  England  may  be  ob- 
tained. The  picture  is  engraved  from  a  photograph  looking  westward  from 
a  point  just  below  the  church,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  the  primitive  edi- 
fice built  by  the  first  settlers,  with  its  quaint  square  pews  and  wonderful 
sounding-board  over  the  pulpit — so  well  remembered  by  many  persons  liv- 
ing— but  its  modest  successor,  not  yet  much  over  forty  years  old. 

The  birthplace  of  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  the  accomplished  editor  and 
delightful  author  of  many  books,  which  appears  in  the  sketch,  is  situated  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  beautiful  plateau  on  the  central  hill-top,  and  the 
house  is  now  the  residence  of  Mr.  Warner's  cousin.  In  reply  to  an  invita- 
tion last  summer  to  be  present  at  the  centennial  of  the  Plainfield  Church, 
Mr.  Warner  wrote :  "  I  was  very  young  when  I  left  Plainfield,  and  I  have 
only  occasionally  visited  it  of  late  years.  But  it  has  an  interest  for  me 
that  no  other  place  on  earth  has.  The  older  I  grow  the  more  grateful  I 
am  that  I  was  born  in  Massachusetts  and  in  that  particular  hill-town.  I 
think  I  owe  to  its  pure  air,  its  noble  scenery,  the  early  purity  and  simplic- 
ity of  its  manners,  and  the  influence  of  an  honorable,  God-fearing  ancestry, 
the  best  that  is  in  my  life.  I  was  baptized  by  the  splendid  old  Puritan 
pastor  of  that  day,  Parson  Hallock.  He  was  in  the  best  sense  the  conscience 
of  the  town.  Scholar,  minister,  pastor,  counselor,  who  can  measure  the 
influence  of  such  a  man  on  his  generation  !  There  is  the  old  red  house.  I 
should  advise  everybody  to  be  born  in  a  red  house  such  as  that  in  which 
I  was  born,  with  its'  rows  of  fruit-trees,  its  maple  orchard,  its  sunny  fields, 
and  the  stone  walls  that  speak  as  a  fence  of  wood  never  can  of  security  and 
home." 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  much  Plainfield  gained  in  the  beginning 
through  its  lack  of  luxuries,  its  rugged  landscape  beauties,  and  its  isolation. 
But  it  cultivated  no  paupers,  it  gave  no  opportunity  for  idleness,  and  it  was 
too  far  from  the  sea-coast  to  be  troubled  with  fanatics.  Its  inhabitants 
were  comfortable  in  worldly  possessions,  many  of  them  became  forehanded, 
and  as  a  community  they  cherished  a  solid  intellectual  purpose.  The  en- 
vironment was  favorable  for  thought,  and  it  was  the  fashion  to  be  wise  and 
well  schooled.  Men  were  not  overworked,  as  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities, 
but  had   leisure   for   meditation.     The  atmosphere  was  in  itself  a  tonic, 
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strengthening  to  the  mental  activities.  To  catalogue  its  children  who  have 
risen  to  distinction  in  the  church,  in  letters,  in  history,  in  science,  in  art, 
and  in  journalism,  would  be  an  instructive  lesson.  But  the  list  would  fill 
a  volume.     The  few  mentioned  in  these  pages  must  represent  the  many. 

The  immediate  surroundings  of  Plainfield  are  alive  with  varied  associ- 
ations. Less  than  eight  miles  away,  in  a  weird  corner  of  Buckland,  Mary 
Lyon  first  saw  the  light  and  grew  into  womanhood — "  all  intellect,"  they 
said  of  her.  When  she  first  went  to  the  Sanderson  Academy,  at  Ashfield,  for 
one  term,  the  scholars  would  drop  their  books  and  watch  her  bright,  mag- 
netic face  every  time  she  came  forward  to  recite.  Ashfield,  which  adjoins 
Plainfield,  is  the  summer  home  of  George  William  Curtis,  the  brilliant  orator 
and  scholar,  and  the  genial  editor  of  Harper's  publications — a  bland,  courtly 
gentleman,  of  clerical  appearance,  with  graceful  figure  and  poetic  face. 
His  cottage  is  jealously  guarded  with  handsome  trees,  and  in  its  outward 
form  is  singularly  in  keeping  with  the  restful  beauty  and  spirit  of  the  scenery. 
Through  his  influence,  Ashfield  has  become  a  somewhat  noted  literary  cen- 
tre in  summer,  counting  among  its  visitors  and  sojourners  Professor  Charles 
Norton,  of  Cambridge,  former  editor  of  the  North  American  Review,  James 
Russell  Lowell,  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  and  Mr.  Cable.  During 
the  later  years  of  his  life  William  Cullen  Bryant  spent  a  part  of  every 
summer  at  his  old  home,  close  by  Plainfield,  in  Cumington,  just  above 
which  the  elegant  dwelling  of  Hon.  Parke  Godwin,  former  editor  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  looks  down  from  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
heights  in  ali  the  country  thereabouts.  Over  the  way,  in  Hawley,  are  de- 
scendants of  Rev.  John  Robinson,  the  great  preacher,  with  traditions  and 
shoe-buckles  sufficient  for  a  complete  chapter;  and  a  descendant  of  Rev. 
Jonathan   Edwards  resides  in  Plainfield. 

If  the  search  for  gold  in  this  region  should  ever  become  general,  which 
no  one  anticipates,  or  enterprise  should  seize  the  hills  and  the  valleys  and 
the  streams  and  press  them  into  service  for  sources  of  income,  the  field 
would  naturally  attract  scientists  who  could  probably  solve  the  problem 
as  to  why  every  influence  for  a  hundred  years  has  tended  toward  the 
development  of  a  taste  for  study  among  the  inhabitants — and  whether 
the  structure  and  formations  of  this  sequestered  quarter  of  the  earth  have 
had  anything  to  do  with  its  human  productions.  Until  then,  let  these 
charming  Massachusetts  hills  be  called  the  Golden  Hills. 


THE    FIRST   MAYOR  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY 

THOMAS   WILLETT 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  first  mayor  of  New  York  city  was  a 
resident  of  Plymouth  Colony  through  his  whole  active  life,  was  one  of  the 
"Assistants  "  in  the  government  of  that  colony  at  the  time  of  the  English 
conquest  of  New  Netherland,  and  now  lies  buried  in  a  secluded  corner  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

Thomas  Willett  makes  his  first  appearance  on  the  historic  stage  in  the 
narrative  of  Governor  William  Bradford,  of  Plymouth,  in  the  year  1629. 
He  was  then  about  nineteen  years  old.  The  Plymouth  colonists  had  joined 
with  other  parties  in  the  establishment  of  trading-houses,  for  traffic  with 
the  Indians  along  the  coast  of  Maine,  at  Kennebec  and  Penobscot.  Not 
being  quite  satisfied  with  their  agent  there,  named  Ashley,  they  joined 
with  him  an  "  honest  young  man  that  came  from  Leyden — which  young 
man  being  discreet,  and  one  in  whom  they  could  trust,  they  so  instructed 
him  as  kept  Ashley  in  some  good  measure  within  bounds."  *  This  young 
man  was  Thomas  Willett. 

He  is  commonly  thought  to  have  belonged  to  one  of  the  families  that 
took  refuge  in  Holland  from  ecclesiastical  persecution  in  England,  and  to 
have  come  over  with  the  last  of  the  Leyden  company  in  1629.  His  sup- 
posed connection  with  an  eminent  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England 
will  be  mentioned  in  a  special  note.  All  we  know  of  his  earlier  life  is, 
that  he  became  well  versed  in  the  language  and  customs  of  Holland,  and 
that,  appearing  on  our  shores  in  1629,  he  bore  a  good  name,  and  com- 
manded confidence,  notwithstanding  his  youth.  For  about  ten  years  he 
appears  to  have  divided  his  time  between  these  trading-posts  on  the 
shores  of  Maine  and  his  home  in  Plymouth.  He  was  admitted  freeman 
of  Plymouth  Colony  in  1633.  In  1635  a  French  fleet,  under  D'Aulnay, 
broke  up  his  station  at  Penobscot,  and  drove  him  away  ;  f  he  returned  to 
Plymouth  by  way  of  Boston.  In  1636  he  married  Mary,  daughter  of 
John  Brown,  a  prominent  man  in  Plymouth.    There  his  children  were  born. 

Winthrop  records  the  following  under  the  year  1639,  but  without  as- 
signing any  date  to  the  interesting  incident :  "  At  Kennebeck,  the  Indians 
wanted   food,  and   there  being  store  in  the  Plymouth  trading-house,  they 

*  Bradford's  History,  p.  260.  \  Idem,  p.  332. 
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conspired  to  kill  the  English  there  for  their  provision  ;  and  some  Indians 
coming  into  the  house,  Mr.  Willett,  the  master  of  the  house,  being  read- 
ing in  the  Bible,  his  countenance  was  more  solemn  than  at  other  times,  so 
as  he  did  not  look  cheerfully  upon  them,  as  he  was  wont  to  do  ;  where- 
upon they  went  out  and  told  their  fellows  that  their  purpose  was  dis- 
covered. They  asked  them  how  it  could  be.  The  others  told  them  that 
they  knew  it  by  Mr.  Willett's  countenance,  and  that  he  had  discovered 
it  by  a  book  that  he  was  reading.  Whereupon  they  gave  over  their 
design."  * 

This  anecdote,  preserved  by  Winthrop,  gives  us  our  latest  glimpse  of 
Willett  as  living  among  the  trading-posts  on  the  shores  of  Maine.  Mean- 
while, he  had  a  home  in  Plymouth,  where  he  resided  most  of  the  time 
from  the  last-named  date  till  the  year  1660.  He  became  a  ship-owner, 
and  engaged  in  trade  with  the  Dutch  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hudson.  According  to  Dr.  Stiles,  "  he  was  a  merchant,  and  had  factories 
or  Indian  trading-houses  from  Kennebec  to  Delaware,  particularly  at 
New  Amsterdam  and  Fort  Orange."  f  He  continued  his  special  interest 
in  the  eastern  traffic,  and  appears  as  one  of  the  "  farmers "  or  lessees 
of  the  same.  As  late  as  1655  he  joined  with  Governors  Bradford  and 
Prence  in  a  seven  years'  lease  of  trade  on  the  Kennebec ;  the  rate  to  be 
thirty-five  pounds  a  year,  payable  in  money,  moose,  or  beaver.;);  He  held 
various  appointments  which  attest  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
and  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  a  old  colony"  and  town.  In  1647-48 
he  was  appointed  captain  of  the  military  company,  and  he  bore  that 
title  ever  after.  He  was  one  of  the  Assistants  in  the  government  of  the 
Plymouth  Colony,  by  annual  election,  from  165 1  till  1665,  at  which  time 
he  was  on  public  duty  in  New  York.  His  name  is  often  on  record  in 
connection  with  wills  and  the  settlement  of  estates.  Governor  Bradford, 
the  leading  man  of  Plymouth,  when  near  his  death,  in  1657,  confided  the 
management  of  his  property  to  Willett  and  two  others,  with  very  ample 
discretionary  powers*.  A  few  months  later  he  was  arbitrator  between 
Plymouth  and  Rhode  Island  in  regard  to  the  ownership  of  Hog  Island, 
in  Narragansett  Bay.  He  appears  never  to  have  served  as  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England,  but  at  the 
annual  election  in  Plymouth,  in  three  successive  years,  he  was  "  next  in 
nomination,"  i.  e.y  I  suppose  was  chosen  as  substitute. 

The  New  England  colonies  and  the  Dutch  settlements  at  New  Nether- 
land  were  in  frequent  collision.     They  were  rivals  in  trade ;  their  bounda- 

*  Winthrofi s  Journal,  Hartford,  1790,  p.  194.  f  Holmes'  Annals,  I.,  339. 

\  Plymouth  Records,  III  ,  95. 
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ries  were  ill-defined  and  sometimes  overlapped;  the  parent  countries  weie 
in  a  state  of  intermittent  warfare,  and  difficulties  arose  from  conflict  of 
individual  interests  and  the  escape  of  fugitives.  In  1650,  Peter  Stuyve- 
sant,  the  last  Dutch  Director  of  New  Netherland,  held  a  conference  with 
the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  at  Hartford.  The  object  was 
to  settle  these  mutual  misunderstandings.  Some  diplomatic  fencing  had 
to  take  place.  It  was  agreed  that  if  the  commissioners  would  forbear 
calling  Hartford  "  in  New  England,"  Stuyvesant  would  not  date  his  letters 
"  in  Connecticut  in  New  Netherland." 

It  was  at  length  determined  "  that  all  differences  should  be  referred 
to  two  delegates  from  each  side,  who  should  prepare  satisfactory  articles 
of  agreement."  Curiously,  both  parties  chose  Englishmen  for  arbitrators. 
The  New  England  Commissioners  named  Bradstreet  of  Massachusetts  and 
Prence  of  Plymouth,  while  Stuyvesant  selected  Captain  Thomas  Willett 
and  George  Baxter,  who  had  been  his  ''English  Secretary."  This  title  of 
Baxter  suggests  one  reason  for  the  choice  of  these  two  men,  viz.,  the  value 
of  a  knowledge  of  both  languages,  Dutch  and  English,  in  these  negotia- 
tions. To  this  knowledge  Willett  added  a  good  reputation  for  fairness  and 
integrity.  The  arbitrators  assigned  most  of  Long  Island  to  the  English, 
and  marked  out  a  boundary  line  on  the  mainland,  reserving  to  the  Dutch 
certain  lands  at  Hartford,  already  occupied  by  them.  The  appointment 
of  two  referees  on  the  Dutch  side  who  were  of  English  descent  was  natu- 
rally resented  by  Stuyvesant's  countrymen  in  New  Amsterdam.  They 
complained  that  the  Director  had  surrendered  more  territory  than  might 
have  formed  fifty  colonies.     The  award  did  not  stand  long.* 

Before  the  end  of  this  year  we  find  Willett  in  Plymouth  again.  A 
Jesuit  missionary  from  Quebec,  who  had  been  laboring  among  the  Indians 
on  the  Kennebec,  and  whose  name  was  Druilletes,  visited  Boston  and 
Plymouth.  His  object  was  to  establish  better  relations  between  the  French 
in  Canada  and  the  New  England  colonies,  and  if  possible  to  gain  aid  from 
the  latter  against  the  threatening  Mohawks.  He  was  hospitably  treated. 
He  wrote  in  his  journal,  at  Plymouth:  "The  governor  of  the  place,  by 
name  John  Brentford  "  (Wm.  Bradford),  "  received  me  with  courtesy,  and 
appointed  the  next  day  for  audience;  and  then  invited  me  to  a  fish-dinner, 
which  he  ordered  on  my  account,  knowing  that  it  was  Friday.     I  met  with 

*  Later  in  the  same  year,  Willett,  then  at  New  Amsterdam,  bought  at  auction  a  ship  which  had 
been  fitted  out  to  carry  colonists  to  settle  Staten  Island,  and  which  Stuyvesant  in  one  of  his  feuds 
with  his  countrymen  had  arbitrarily  confiscated.  She  was  named  New  Netherland 's  Fortune. 
Willett  employed  her  in  trade  with  Virginia  and  Holland. — Brodhead,  History  of  ATew  York,  I., 
518  et  seq.,  524. 
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much  favor  at  this  settlement,  for  the  farmers,  and  among  others  Captain 
Thomas  Willets,  spoke  to  the  governor  for  the  good  of  my  negotiations." 
This  was  in  December,  1650.* 

In  1654,  England  being  at  war  with  the  Netherlands,  the  Protector, 
Cromwell,  sent  an  expedition  to  operate  against  the  Dutch  on  the  Hudson, 
to  be  re-enforced  from  the  New  England  colonies.  Plymouth  directed 
Willett  to  join  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies,  and  "  to  accom- 
pany them  unto  the  Manhatoes,  and  to  be  assistant  unto  them  in  advice 
and  council."  The  force  to  be  sent  from  England  was  so  delayed  that  be- 
fore its  arrival,  after  a  long  voyage,  peace  had  been  made.  Roger  Williams, 
who  was  then  in  England,  and  who  gratefully  remembered  the  kindness 
he  had  received  from  the  Dutch  in  New  Amsterdam,  at  his  first  return  to 
his  native  land  in  1643,  has  the  credit  of  having  aided  in  securing  this 
auspicious  delay.  In  February,  1659-60,  Captain  Willett  first  appears  on 
the  town  records  of  Rehoboth,  in  the  western  part  of  Plymouth  Colony, 
which  then  included  the  present  area  of  several  towns.  Its  southernmost 
part  bore  the  Indian  name  of  Wanamoisett,  and  here  we  next  find  Willett 
established,  in  what  afterward  became  the  town  of  Swansey.  He  bought 
land  from  the  Indians,  in  connection  with  other  leading  men  of  Plymouth. 
In  1661,  under  authority  from  the  colony  of  Plymouth  and  the  town  of 
Rehoboth,  he  bought  from  Wamsutta,  son  of  Massasoit,_the  large  tract 
called  Rehoboth  North  Purchase,  which  included  the  present  towns  of 
Attleborough  and  Cumberland.  Five  years  later  he  conveyed  these  lands 
to  the  authorities  of  the  colony,  by  whom  they  were  granted  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Rehoboth. 

There  are  many  indications  that  he  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
sachems,  and  was  useful  as  mediator  between  them  and  the  whites. 
When,  in  1662,  Wamsutta  was  summoned  to  Plymouth  on  suspicion  of  hos- 
tile conspiracy,  Willett  was  appointed  to  request  his  attendance  ;  and 
after  the  chief  had  been  surprised  he  gave  as  reason  why  he  came  not  to 
the  court  before,  that  "  he  waited  for  Captain  Willett's  return  from  the 
Dutch,  being  desirous  to  speak  with  him  first."  And  in  December,  1664, 
when  he  had  become  a  conspicuous  man  in  New  York,  the  town  of  Reho- 
both voted  to  allow  the  "  sum  which  Capt.  Willet  agreed  to  give  Philip  for 
growing  corn  in  the  Neck,  and  that  Capt.  Willet  should  agree  with  Philip 
for  the  year  ensuing."  f 

*  For  an  account  of  the  visit  of  Druilletes,  see  Parkman,  The  Jesuits  in  North  America, 
p.  323  et  scq.  But  this  extract  from  his  journal  I  found  in  W.  S.  Russell's  Pilgrim  Memorials, 
1855,  p.  197. 

f  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Regist;r,   XII.,    16,    162,   etc. 
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About  the  same  time  at  which  he  became  a  resident  of  Rehoboth,  Wil- 
lett  took  share  in  a  purchase  of  land  on  the  western  shore  of  Narragansett 
Bay,  at  Namcook  or  Boston  Neck.  He  is  not  mentioned  among  the  orig- 
inal shareholders  in  the  Atherton  purchase,  which  was  made  in  the  early 
summer  of  1659,  but  his  name  (Captain  Willett  of  Rehoboth)  occurs  in  a 
list  of  proprietors  in  the  Atherton  company,  dated  October  13,  1660.* 
He  became  the  owner  of  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  Narragansett  country, 
which  he  left  by  will  to  his  grandchildren.  His  son-in-law,  John  Saffin, 
represented  the  interest  of  the  family  in  disputes  that  arose,  and  a  portion 
of  this  property  is  still  owned  by  the  heirs  of  Willett's  descendant,  the  late 
Willet  Carpenter,  Esq. 

It  is  quite  possible  that,  in  removing  from  the  seaport  of  Plymouth  to 
land  watered  by  a  tributary  of  Narragansett  Bay,  Willett  had  it  in  view  to 
look  after  his  purchase  on  the  shore  of  that  bay.  He  appears,  a  few  years 
after  this,  to  have  had  some  sort  of  residence  in  New  Amsterdam ;  John 
Winthrop  of  Connecticut  addresses  a  letter  to  Thomas  Willett  "  of  New 
Amsterdam,"  in  July,  1663. 

In  1664,  the  English  conquest  converted  New  Amsterdam  into  New 
York.  In  time  of  peace,  and  in  violation  of  previous  charters,  Charles  II. 
made  a  grant  to  his  brother,  Duke  of  York,  which  included  all  New  Nether- 
land  and  part  of  Connecticut.  A  fleet  was  sent  to  enforce  the  claims  of 
the  duke,  and  demand  the  surrender  of  the  Dutch  plantation.  It  was 
commanded  by  Nicolls,  with  whom  three  commissioners  were  joined. 
After  reaching  Boston,  Nicolls  wrote  to  Willett,  asking  him  to  meet  the 
commissioners  at  the  west  end  of  Long  Island.  What  followed  is  well 
known.  The  grim  but  impotent  defiance  of  Stuyvesant,  vowing  that  he 
will  be  carried  out  dead  before  he  will  surrender,  stamping  his  wooden 
leg,  and  tearing  up  the  letter  which  contained  the  moderate  terms  offered 
by  the  commissioners,  makes  a  strong  historic  figure,  which  even  the  genius 
of  Irving  cannot  render  wholly  ridiculous.  Nicolls  relied  much  on  the  ad- 
vice of  Willett,  whom  he  found  "  more  acquainted  with  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Dutch  than  any  Englishman  in  the  country,"  and  who 
acted  with  "  discreet  friendship  "  toward  both  parties.  Willett,  with  Win- 
throp of  Connecticut  and  a  few  other  New  Englanders,  met  Stuyvesant 
and  his  advisers  in  New  Amsterdam,  and  offered  favorable  conditions  on 
behalf  of  the  commissioners.  On  September  8,  1664,  the  surrender  took 
place,  and  New  Amsterdam  became  New  York  city.  Two  days  after, 
Nicolls  sent  one  of  his  colleagues,  Cartvvright,  up  the  Hudson,  to  secure 
and  occupy  the  Dutch  posts  there,  and  to  make  friends  with  the  Indians. 

*  Proceedings  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  November,  1885. 
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Nicolls  requested  some  persons  who  had  experience  with  the  savages  to 
accompany  this  expedition.  One  of  these  was  Willett.  He  was  thus 
present  at  the  birth  of  Albany.  His  prudence  in  this  expedition  won  the 
praise  of  Cartwright.* 

By  the  following  winter  Willett  had  returned  to  his  home  in  Reho- 
both,  and  one  of  Nicolls'  colleagues,  Carr,  visited  him  there,  on  his  way  to 
Boston,  in  January.  I  le  remained  with  Willett  several  days,  obtained  leave 
of  absence  for  him  from  the  Plymouth  governor,  and  persuaded  him  to 
assist  in  remodeling  the  city  government  in  New  York,  as  he  was  more 
acceptable  to  both  Dutch  and  English  than  any  other  person.  In  June, 
1005,  the  forms  of  city  government  and  names  of  offices  were  changed. 
Thomas  Willett  became  mayor,  assisted  by  five  aldermen,  three  Dutch- 
men and  two  Englishmen,  and  a  sheriff.  The  appointment  was  made  by 
Nicolls,  who  was  deputed  by  the  duke  to  be  Governor  of  his  Province  of 
New  York.  It  was  probably  renewed  by  the  same  authority  in  1666.  The 
most  prophetic  sagacity  could  not  then  have  foretold  the  magnificent 
growth  oi  New  York  city.  It  consisted  of  a  few  narrow  streets  south  of 
Wall  Street,  and  of  small  thatched  cottages,  with  some  handsome  build- 
ings covered  with  Dutch  tiles.  But  it  already  had  a  cosmopolitan  char- 
acter, is  eighteen  languages  were  spoken  within  its  limits.  The  office  of 
mayor  called  not  for  uncommon  executive  ability,  but  rather  for  aptness 
at  conciliation,  and  a  knowledge  of  men,  especially  of  Dutchmen,  their 
customs  and  language.  The  only  spoken  utterance  of  Willett  that  I  have 
met  with  belongs  to  this  period  of  his  life.  It  shows  that  he  could  express 
himself  in  epigrammatic  English.  Of  Nicholas  Bayard,  Stuyvesant's 
nephew,  aiul  Clerk  of  the  Common  Council,  he  said,  "  He  is  never  in  the 
way,  nor  ever  out  of  the  \\ay."t     Incomparable  clerk! 

In  166S  Governor  Lovelace  succeeded  Nicolls,  and  Willett  became 
a  member  of  his  council.  On  the  temporary  repossession  of  New  York 
by  the  Dutch,  in  1673,  the  property  of  all  the  Duke  of  York's  officers 
and  agents,  Willett's  included,  was  confiscated  and  put  in  the  hands 
of  commissioners.  But  he  had  quit  that  province,  never  to  return. 
He  came  back  to  his  home  in  Wanamoisctt  or  southern  Rehoboth. 
lie  there  took  part  in  the  creation  of  still  another  town.  In  1667, 
the  Plymouth  Court,  on  petition  of  Willett  and  others,  established  the 
township  of  Swansev.  He  was  from  the  first  its  most  prominent  man. 
The  court  gave  him  liberty  to  "purchase  what  lands  he  can  in  behalf  of 
the  court,  within  the  township  o\  Swansey,  SO  OS  ho  do  not  too  muck  straiten 

*  R>\\:  ...:.:',    I.  .   74;,. 

\  History  ■  "' .V.  m   )'.  nk  (7/V,  by  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Limb,  I.,  231. 
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the  Indians."  *  The  particulars  of  its  incorporation  present  two  curious 
points.  Captain  Willett  and  four  others  were  appointed  "  to  have  the 
trust  of  admittance  of  town  inhabitants,  &c."  The  conditions  of  town 
membership  were  proposed  by  Willett,  accepted  and  expounded  in  a 
church  meeting,  and  adopted  by  the  town.  The  first  condition  was, 
u  that  no  erroneous  person  be  admitted  into  the  township,  either  as  in- 
habitant or  sojourner."  This  the  church  explained  to  apply  only  to 
damnable  heresies,  of  which  several  arc  specifically  mentioned ;  or  to 
opinions  inconsistent  with  the  well-being  of  the  place,  such  as  denying  the 
divine  institution  of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  or  opposing  those  "  civil  re- 
spects that  are  usually  performed  according  to  the  laudable  custom  of  our 
nation  each  to  other,  as  bowing  the  knee  or  body,  &c.  ;"  or  to  disrespect 
or  non-support  of  the  ministry.  The  exclusion  did  not  apply  to  points 
not  necessary  to  salvation,  as  pcdobaptism,  etc.  The  church's  exposition 
bore  hard  on  Quakers,  but  not  on  Baptists.  Rev.  John  Myles,  a  Baptist 
clergyman,  who  had  been  disciplined  at  Rehoboth,  became  the  minister 
of  Swansey,  and  shared  with  Willett  the  honor  of  being  its  father.  A 
more  singular  feature  in  the  settlement  of  Swansey  was  the  division 
of  the  inhabitants  into  three  ranks.  The  division  was  made,  first  by 
the  committee  of  which  Willett  was  chairman,  afterward  by  committees 
appointed  by  the  town.  They  were,  in  fact,  censors,  with  power  to 
promote  and  to  degrade.  Their  power  was  re-enforced  by  subsequent 
legislation.  Those  high  in  rank  received  more  land  and  paid  more 
tax.f 

Captain  Willett  died  on  the  4th  of  August,  1674,  less  than  a  year 
before  the  outbreak  of  Philip's  War.  In  that  conflict  the  town  he  lived 
in,  and  with  whose  beginnings  his  name  is  most  closely  associated,  was 
laid  waste  by  fire,  and  his  son  was  killed.  Like  Blaxton,  who  owned 
Shawmut,  on  which  Boston  was  built,  and  who  also  was  buried  within  a 
few  miles  of  Providence,  he  was  spared  the  distress  of  witnessing  those 
scenes  of  destruction.  His  wife  died  before  him,  in  January,  1669.  Both 
were  buried  in  a  retired  spot,  in  what  is  known  as  "  Little  Neck  Burial- 
ground,"  near  the  head  of  Bullock's  Cove,  within  the  present  limits 
of  East  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  It  is  a  sandy  knoll,  gleaming  with 
modern  marbles,  and  shaded  by  hemlocks  and  oaks.  It  is  often  visited, 
and  the  epitaphs,  rudely  cut,  and  badly  "  spelt  by  th'  unlettered  muse," 
have  been  copied.  We  present  tracings  from  his  head-stone  and  foot- 
stone. 

John   Saffin,  who  married  Captain  Willett's  daughter  Martha,  and  who 

L         *  Plymouth  Records,  IV.,  176.  f  Baylies'  Memoirs  of  Plymouth  Colony,  II.,  235,  etc. 
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was  fond  of  writing  verses,  composed  the  following  "  Epitaph  "  on  the 
"Worshipful  Thomas  Willett,  Esquire:" 

"  Here  lies  grand  Willett,  whose  good  name 
Did  mount  upon  the  wings  ot  Fame  ; 
Who  into  place  did  not  intrude, 
When  star  of  the  first  magnitude  ; 
But  's  prudence,  piety  and  zeal 
For  God,  in  church  and  Commonweal, 
His  real  worth  and  generous  spirit, 
Which  constantly  he  did  inherit, 
His  hospitality  and  love, 
And  courteous  carriage  like  a  dove, 
Did  so  excel  that  all  might  see 
He  had  attained  to  the  first  Three  : 
Now  he's  hence  gone  to  his  long  home, 
And  taken  from  the  ill  to  come  ; 
Lived  here  desired,  lamented  died, 
Is  with  his  Saviour  glorified." 

Saffin's  "  Epitaph  on  that  eminent  and  truly  pious  matron,  Mrs.  Mary 
Willett,"  expands  into  ten-syllable  verse,  and  is  not  always  restrained 
within  the  limits  of  that ;  as  appears  from  the  following  couplet : 

"Yea,  Venus,  Pallas,  Diana,  and  the  Graces 
Compared  with  her  should  all  have  lost  their  places." 

We  resist  the  temptation  to  quote  more. 

I  know  no  good  reason  for  questioning  the  Willett  pedigree  which  he 
quotes,  though  it  is  a  surprise  to  find,  in  the  young  associate  of  the  Pilgrims 
at  Leyden,  a  son  and  grandson  of  dignitaries  in  the  Church  of  England.* 
The  dates  harmonize,  and  the  names  Thomas  and  Andrew  recur  among 
the  sons  of  Captain  Thomas  Willett.  The  Rev.  Andrew  Willett,  D.D., 
was  a  distinguished  writer  on  church  history,  scriptural  interpretation,  and 

*  The  following  extract  is  from  the  Bartow  Genealogy,  by  the  Rev.  Evelyn  Bartow,  page  195. 
It  implies  that  "  Hon.  Thomas  Willett "  was  son  of  Rev.  Andrew,  and  grandson  of  Rev.  Thomas. 
"  X.  Rev.  Thomas  Willet,  sub-almoner  to  Edward  VI.  He  was  Rector  of  Barley,  Co.  Herts,  and 
Prebend  of  Ely,  Co.  Cambridge,  d.  1597.  His  d.  Rebecca,  born  1558,  m.  Rev.  Edward  Francklin, 
Rector  of  Kelshull,  Herts,  and  his  son,  IX.  Rev.  Andrew  Willet,  was  b.  at  Ely,  1562,  grad.  at 
Cambridge,  1580,  ordained  Priest,  1584,  Proctor  of  Cambridge  College,  1585,  and  Prebend  of  Ely 
Cathedral,  1597.  He  was  also  Vicar  of  Childerby  and  Grantesden,  Cambridgeshire,  and  of  Barley, 
Co.  Leicester,  Chaplain  to  Prince  Henry,  and  d.  in  London,  1621.  He  m.  in  1597,  Jane  *  *  *, 
of  Ely,  by  whom  he  had  (among  eleven  sons  and  seven  das.)  1.  Andrew,  Vicar  of  Reed. 
2.  Rebecca,  d.  y.  3.  Thomas,  d.  y.  4.  Thomas.  5.  James.  VIII.  Hon.  Thomas  Willet,  First 
Mayor  of  New  York,"  etc. 
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"  sacred  emblems."  His  books  are  mentioned  as  in  the  possession  of 
Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  worthies.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
author  of  more  than  forty  treatises,  the  most  celebrated  being  Synopsis 
Papismi,  which  was  considered  a  severe  blow  to  the  papal  system.  It  was 
a  formidable  missile,  a  folio  of  some  thirteen  hundred  pages,  and  passed 
through  eight  editions. 

The  descendants  of  Willett  have  been  numerous.  Some  settled  in  the 
Narragansett  country,  and  are  mentioned  in  Updike's  History  of  the 
Narragansett  Church.  The  most  distinguished  of  the  name,  Marinus 
Willett,  was  conspicuous  in  the  French  and  Indian  and  Revolutionary 
wars,  and  was  also  Mayor  of  New  York  city.  Captain  Thomas  Willett's 
daughter  Hester  married  the  Rev.  Josiah  Flynt,  of  Dorchester,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  was  the  mother  of  Henry  Flynt,  for  fifty-five  years  tutor  in 
Harvard  College ;  also  of  Dorothy  Flynt,  who  married  Edmund  Quincy, 
and  was  the  maternal  ancestor  of  the  Quincys,  Jacksons,  and  Wendells  of 
Massachusetts.  Dorothy  Q.,  the  subject  of  a  poem  by  Dr.  O.  W. 
Holmes,  was  the  great-granddaughter  of  Thomas  Willett,  and  the  great- 
grandmother  of  the  poet. 


AN    INTERESTING    INQUIRY 

Editor  Magazine  of  A  merican  History  : — 

Among  the  early  benefactors  of  Harvard  College  was  William  Penoyer, 
an  English  gentleman,  who,  by  will  dated  May  20,  1670,  left  a  rent-charge 
upon  a  "messuage  in  Norfolke  "  for  the  maintenance  of  "two  fellowes  and 
two  schollars,"  who  were  to  be  educated  at  the  "College  called  Cambridge 
Colledge  in  New  England."  On  the  first  day  of  August,  1671,  a  copy  of  the 
will  was  laid  before  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  and  the 
clause  relating  to  the  scholarships  which  the  testator  wished  to  found  was 
copied  into  the  College  Book,  in  which  the  records  of  the  corporation  meet- 
ings were  kept.  As  this  clause  alone  was  copied  from  the  will,  the  residence 
of  Penoyer  is  not  given.  It  appears  from  the  transcript  which  is  extended 
on  the  records  of  the  college,  that  one  of  the  scholarships  thus  founded  was 
to  be  given,  if  possible,  to  some  descendant  of  Robert  Penoyer,  and  the 
other  to  some  student  from  the  "  Colony  of  Nox  or  of  late  called  New 
Haven  Colony." 

From  the  records  of  the  corporation  of  Harvard  College  it  appears 
that  in  the  subsequent  assignment  of  the  Penoyer  annuity,  students  from 
the  "  Colony  of  Nox  "were  occasionally  numbered  among  the  beneficiaries. 
For  instance,  the  following  is  from  the  record  of  a  meeting  of  the  corpora- 
tion held,  September  3,  1694: 

"  Whereas  ye  treasurer  has  lately  rec'd  of  Mr.  Penoyer's  money  about  ye  summe  of 
seventy  pounds  in  N.  E.  Money  ;  seven  pounds  of  ye  said  money  being  formerly  ordered  to 
be  paid  to  Mr.  Noadiah  Russell,  formerly  a  Newhayen  scholar ;  it  is  now  ordered  that 
ye  Remainder  of  ye  said  monies,  ten  pounds,  be  paid  to  Mr  Wakeman  [belonging  to  ye 
Colony  of  Nox]  etc.,  etc." 

The  apparent  difficulty  of  the  arithmetic  of  the  record  would  be  re- 
moved if  for  seventy  we  should  read  seventeen.  Another  reference  to  a 
student  from  Nox  is  to  be  found  in  the  records  under  date  of  January  4, 
172-J,  when  a"  part  of  Mr.  Penoyer's  legacy  "  was  awarded  to  "  Sr.  Gold  of 
the  Colony  of  Nox." 

The  "  Colony  of  Nox  "  is  not  mentioned,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  any  his- 
torical publication  which  treats  of  the  early  history  of  Connecticut.  Being 
desirous  of  finding  out  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  I  wrote  to  several  gentle- 
men who  are  especially  familiar  with  that  topic.     None  of  my  correspond- 
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ents  could  help  me.  Returning  to  the  records  of  the  college,  I  examined 
them  still  further,  and  found  another  transcript  of  the  Penoyer  will,  in 
which  the  phrase  "  the  Colony  of  Nox  or  of  late  called  New  Haven  Colony  " 
was  repeated  word  for  word.  In  the  margin  of  the  record,  opposite  this 
second  entry  of  the  will,  in  a  different  handwriting  from  that  of  the  person 
who  made  the  main  record,  are  the  words  "  Now  or  of  late  called  New 
Haven  Colony."  The  writer  was  evidently  of  opinion  that  the  language 
used  in  the  original  will  was  "  of  the  Colony,  now  or  of  late,  called  New 
Haven  Colony."  New  Haven  had,  in  1662,  been  included  in  the  charter 
granted  to  Connecticut.  It  would  have  been  perfectly  natural  in  1670  to 
say  "  Now  or  of  late  called  New  Haven."  The  same  carelessness  which 
converted  "  Now  "  into  "  Nox  "  might  have  inserted  the  superfluous  "  of" 
before  "  Now."  If  we  accept  this  theory — and  it  certainly  seems  plausible 
— it  will  account  for  the  fact  that  the  "  Colony  of  Nox"  has  nowhere  been 
heard  of  except  in  the  records  of  Harvard  College.  It  will  also  explain 
why  no  mention  of  the  colony  is  made  in  those  records  except  in  the  Pe- 
noyer will,  and  in  connection  with  the  distribution  of  the  income  received 
from  the  "  messuage  in  Norfolke."  It  involves,  however,  the  hypothesis  that 
the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  even  so  late  as  fifty  years 
after  the  date  of  the  will,  deliberately  kept  alive  the  fiction  that  New 
Haven  Colony  was  called  "  the  Colony  of  Nox,"  in  order  to  keep  on  their 
records  evidence  that  they  were  following  the  prescribed  wishes  of  the  tes- 
tator. 

The  original  will,  if  in  existence,  would  probably  settle  the  question  as 
to  whether  this  hypothesis  must  stand.  A  search  for  the  will  would  how- 
ever have  to  be  made  in  England,  and  under  the  disadvantage  of  no  posi- 
tive knowledge  of  the  testator's  residence.  There  may  be  other  methods 
of  determining  this  point  which  will  suggest  themselves  to  your  readers. 
Will  you  kindly  give  this  communication  a  place  in  your  columns,  and  in- 
voke assistance  from  those  who  can  aid  in  settling  the  origin  of  the  "  Colony 
of  Nox?" 

Cambridge,   Mass.,  January  28,  1837. 


BIRTHPLACE   OF   CHANCELLOR   JAMES    KENT 

HIS    INTERESTING    LETTER    OF    REMINISCENCE 


James  Kent,  the  famous  jurist  and  chancellor 
of  New  York,  was  born  at  his  father's  house  in 
Doanesburg,  New  York,  July  31,  1763.  When 
five  years  old  he  went  to  reside  with  his  mater- 
nal grandfather,  Rev.  Joseph  Moss,  at  Norwalk, 
Connecticut.  In  1777,  he  entered  Yale  College, 
but  in  1779,  in  consequence  of  the  invasion  of 
New  Haven  by  the  British  troops,  the  students 
were  dispersed.  He  graduated  in  1781,  and  go- 
ing to  Poughkeepsie  commenced  the  study  of 
law  under  Hon.  Egbert  Benson,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  as  an  attorney  in  1785.  His 
brilliant  and  successful  career  is  well  known  ; 
what  Blackstone  was  to  England,  Chancellor 
Kent  has  been  to  America.  It  is  enough  to  say 
of  his  great  legal  work,  that  until  the  present 
order  of  things  shall  be  succeeded  by  a  higher  law 
or  utter  lawlessness,  "  Kent's  Commentaries" 
must  be  the  source  from  which  the  student  will 
derive  his  first  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
jurisprudence. 

The  home  of  Moss  Kent,  the  chancellor's 
father,  stood  on  the  west  side  of  the  street.  In 
1819,  it  was  purchased  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  used  as  a  parsonage.  In  1824,  the 
old  house  was  torn  down,  and  a  new  one  erected 
on  the  site,  which  is  now  the  property  of  Mr. 
Frederick  S.  Barnum,  and  highly  prized  by  him 
on  account  of  its  interesting  associations.  Short- 
ly before  the  destruction  of  the  old  edifice,  Chan- 
cellor Kent  made  a  visit  to  the  home  of  his 
childhood.  When  he  entered  the  house  he 
seemed  transformed  once  more  into  a  boy.  Re- 
questing to  be  conducted  to  a  certain  room,  he 
said  to  his  astonished  guide,  "  I  want  to  crawl 
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under  the  bed,  and  put  my  hand  in  a  knot-hole  where  brother  Moss 
and  I  used  to  amuse  ourselves  when  boys  in  watching  for  a  mouse." 
And  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  down  dropped  the  grave  and  dignified 
chancellor  of  New  York,  and  (not  without  difficulty)  accomplished  the  feat 
which  had  been  one  of  his  boyish  pleasures  long  years  before. 


'(Qc/oy'f)/'  fltt/oyra/}/?  7ua/o.  iv//&  ?tp/e*  A  Cerfet-j 


~//cjv£?  •  ccco  6  &cc  cetl,   eCt  frr-  ry 


"*'Xl, 


In  the  year  1846,  Mr.  John  Cullen  Van  Rensselaer  made  a  journey  to 
Doanesburg  in  search  of  a  family  Bible  which  had  belonged  to  his  grand- 
mother, Lucy  Cullen,  daughter  of  Rev.  Elisha  Kent.  Previous  to  starting 
on  his  journey,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  his  cousin,  Chancellor  Kent,  making 
some  inquiries  concerning  the  family,  and  in  due  time  received  the  follow- 
ing characteristic  reply : 
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26  Union  Square  June  1st,  1846. 
Dear  Sir 

In  answer  to  your  interesting  letter  of  Saturday  I  will  now  give  the  recollections 
I  have  respecting  the  parents  of  your  mother.  It  is  probable  I  am  the  only  person  now 
living  who  can  give  any  information  on  the  subject.  Charles  Cullen,  your  mother's 
father,  was  an  Irishman,  and  educated  well  as  a  merchant.  He  wrote  neatly,  read  the 
English  Classics,  and  was  of  small  stature  and  of  polished  manners.     He  was  generous, 
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amiable  and  hospitable  and  most  kind  to  me  in  the  early  part  of  my  life.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Lucy,  a  sister  of  my  father,  Moss  Kent,  and  youngest  daughter  of  Rev.  Elisha  Kent, 
a  Presbyterian  minister,  who  was  well  educated  at  Yale  College,  and  who  became  an  or- 
dained preacher  and  settled,  say  about  1740,  on  the  Oblong,  now  the  town  of  Southeast  in 
Putnam  County.  I  well  remember  being  present  at  a  Sunday  evening  with  my  father  and 
mother,  about  the  year  1768,  at  the  wedding  of  my  uncle  Cullen  and  my  aunt  Lucy.  She 
was  a  very  sprightly  brunette,  with  black  eyes  and  hair,  and  was  always  most  kind  to  me 
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and  at  the  recollection  of  her  and  her  delightful  connections  in  my  bright  and  joyous 
seasons  of  youth,  I  feel  the  tears  of  sympathy  starting  in  my  eyes.  When  I  rode  from 
Norwalk  to  my  father's  house  in  the  town  near  my  grandfather,  on  a  Sunday  evening 
Dec.  30th  1770,  my  aunt  Lucy  Cullen  came  out  to  the  street  and  took  me  in  her  arms  off 
the  horse,  for  my  blessed  mother  was  then  dying  and  did  die  in  half  an  hour. 

My  uncle  Cullen  after  his  marriage  settled  as  a  merchant  on  the  Croton  River  at  what 
was  called  Ryder's  Mills,  about  a  mile  south  of  my  grandfather  Kent's,*  and  of  my  own 
father's  house.  Uncle  Cullen  had  a  very  pleasant,  and  for  that  day  elegant,  house  and 
store,  where  he  traded  successfully,  down  to  the  American  War.  There  was  a  very  pol- 
ished and  delightful  family  connection  all  prosperous  at  that  period.  My  father  was  a 
lawyer  and  lived  within  half  a  mile  of  my  grandfather.  Uncle  Cullen  lived  a  mile  south. 
Uncle  Morrison  a  Scotch  merchant,  who  married  another  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Elisha 
Kent  and  was  settled  and  did  business  prosperously,  six  miles  north  of  my  grandfather's 
place,  at  Fredericksburg.f  Uncle  Grant  a  Scotch  officer,  lived  on  his  half  pay,  eight  miles 
north  of  the  same  and  married  another  daughter  of  my  grandfather.  He  was  a  noble 
fellow  and  in  the  British  service  as  a  Major,  fell  at  the  storming  of  Fort  Montgomery,  on 
the  7th  of  October,  1777.  Uncle  Kane  an  Irish  merchant  married  another  of  my  father's 
sisters,  and  lived  as  a  prosperous  merchant  in  Pawlings  Precinct,  near  Quaker  Hill,  about 
ten  miles  north  of  my  grandfather  Kent's.  J  Here  then  on  a  line  of  twelve  miles,  lived 
Uncle  Cullen,  next  grandfather  Kent  next  my  father,  next  uncle  Morrison,  next  uncle 
Grant,  and  next  uncle  Kane.  Here  was  a  polished  and  prosperous  line  of  connections 
living  from  1760  to  1776,  most  respectably  and  happy  as  a  family  circle;  but  alas  the 
American  War  came  on  and  dispersed  them  all  and  all  of  them  were  shipwrecked  in  their 
business  and  fortunes  (my  grandfather  excepted  who  died  in  1776)  by  the  tempest  of  the 
Revolution. 

My  uncle  Cullen  remained  and  lived  on  his  means,  out  of  all  business  during  the  war. 
His  resources  were  much  exhausted  and  toward  the  latter  end  of  the  war,  say  in  1783,  he 
removed  to  a  farm  about  six  miles  west  of  his  former  place  and  built  or  repaired  a  very 
good  house  and  farm.  The  town  is  called  Carmel,  and  the  farm  was  about  2  miles  south 
of  where  the  Court  House  in  the  County  of  Putnam  now  stands,  and  at  this  place  my  uncle 
and  aunt  Cullen  both  died — uncle  Cullen  about  1787.  §  I  do  not  know  where  he  or  his 
wife  were  buried,  probably  in  some  plain  country  burying  ground,  around  there,  for  the 
country  in  that  quarter  was  at  that  time  and  for  some  years  very  plain  and  poor.  I  do 
not  believe  any  body  can  now  tell  where  was  the  spot  either  was  buried,  or  can  designate 
the  graves.  The  remains  of  my  own  father  are  dispersed  to  the  winds  and  lost.  He  died 
in  this  city  in  1794,  and  was  buried  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  yard  in  Wall  Street,  and 
when  the  ground  was  sold  and  built  on,  a  few  years  ago,  all  the  graves  and  their  contents 
were  removed  without  my  knowledge  and  are  gone  forever.  Probably  the  graves  of  your 
mother's  parents,  have  remained  undisturbed  to  this  day.     My  aunt  Cullen  lost  her  eldest 

*  At  Milltown  in  Southeast. 

\  Malcolm  Morrison,  lived  in  the  present  village  of  Patterson. 

JJohn  Kane  was  the  occupant  of  a  farm  on  the  Gore  in  the  town  of  Pawlings,  now  owned  by 
Wm.  H.  Chapman. 

§  This  place  was  probably  where  the  road  from  Carmel  turns  east  to  go  to  Gilead.  The 
learned  Chancellor  was  doubtless  mistaken  about  the  distance,  for  it  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  Court  House. 
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daughter,  early  in  July  1792.  She  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age  and  was  spoken  of  as  a 
very  interesting  and  respectable  young  lady.  It  was  a  dreadful  affliction,  to  her  widowed 
mother.  She  was  probably  buried  aside  of  her  father.  I  rode  down  from  Poughkeepsie, 
on  the  30th,  July  1792,  to  visit  my  aunt  Cullen,  in  her  desolate  state  and  tarried  a  night 
with  her.  From  1781  to  his  death  in  1787,  I  visited  my  uncle  Cullen  frequently.  He  was 
like  a  father  to  me  and  I  loved  him  exceedingly.  My  father  took  great  care  of  my  aunt 
Cullen,  while  a  widow,  and  as  brother  and  sister  they  were  affectionately  intimate.  I  do 
not  know  exactly  when  she  died.  She  died  on  the  farm  where  her  husband  died,  but  I 
was  not  present  at  the  funeral  of  either  nor  was  my  father.  He  lived  up  at  Waterford 
and  I  at  Poughkeepsie,  at  the  time.  I  presume  that  your  mother  was  born  near  Ryder's 
Mills,  before  my  uncle  Cullen  removed  to  Carmel  though  I  do  not  know  her  age  exactly. 
The  only  family  burying  ground  of  my  grandfather  Kent's  family,  remains  at  Southeast 
Town  near  my  grandfather  Kent's  house  and  meeting  house.  There  his  wife  the  mother 
of  my  aunt  Lucy,  died  and  was  buried  about  1750,  and  the  'rude  memorial '  of  her  grave 
in  a  coarsely  carved  stone,  remains  to  this  day.*  I  was  on  the  spot  and  saw  it  the  31st, 
July  1844.  My  grandfather  has  a  marble  stone  at  his  grave,  put  up  by  some  of  my 
cousin  Kanes,  and  there  is  a  grave  stone  of  my  blessed  mother,  and  these  are  all  the 
sepulchral  monuments  remaining  of  that  once  happy  respectable  and  prosperous  family 
circle.  Some  of  these  details  may  appear  trifling  but  I  thought  they  would  not  be  unac- 
ceptable to  your  mother  to  whom  I  request  you,  when  you  write,  to  give  her  my  love  and 
respects.  I  am  Dear  Sir, 

Yours  Respectfully, 

James  Kent. 

In  an  account  of  this  journey  to  Doanesburg  which  Mr.  Van  Rens- 
selaer sent  to  the  writer,  he  says : 

"The  house  of  Rev.  Elisha  Kent,  on  the  elevation  back  of  the  church, 
was  in  good  condition  when  I  saw  it  in  1846.  With  the  exception  of  the 
portico  in  front,  it  was  unchanged  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  years.  It  was 
a  large  two-story  house.  Entering  the  front  door  I  found  a  small  passage 
about  eight  feet  long  by  four  or  five  feet  wide ;  in  the  rear  of  this  entrance 
was  an  immense  chimney.  The  right-hand  door  opened  to  the  family 
room,  where  old  Mr.  Kent  used  to  hang  his  pipe.  The  room  over  it  was 
his  study  where  he  used  to  retire  to  pray.  The  apartment  to  the  left 
was  a  large  handsome  parlor,  probably  the  room  where  my  grandmother 
Lucy  and  the  other  daughters  of  Parson  Kent  were  married.  In  the  rear 
of  all  was  an  immense  kitchen.  The  house  was  in  every  part  of  oak,  even 
to  the  boarding  on  the  outside,  which  accounts  for  its  long  and  excellent 
preservation.  It  must  have  been  considered  in  the  olden  days  as  very 
handsome  and  expensive.  There  was  a  farm  attached  to  it,  which  the 
minister  cultivated  and  which  now  belongs  to  Mr.  Doane."  But  the  old 
parsonage  no  longer  stands  ;  it  was  torn  down  in  1880.  Its  ruins  are  still 
to  be   seen,  and  are  about  twelve  rods  east  of  the  present  Presbyterian 

*  She  died  in  Jan.  1751. 
Vol.  XVII. -No.  3.— 17 
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Church  of  Doanesburg.  This  church  was  built  in  1794,  and  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  old  sanctuary  which  was  the  scene  of  the  life-long  labors  of  Rev. 
Elisha  Kent.  Between  the  house  and  the  church  ran  a  stone  wall,  which 
was  the  original  west  line  of  the  Oblong,  but  this  has  in  recent  years  been 
removed.  The  place  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  Augustus  Doane.  Accom- 
panying the  letter  sent  by  Chancellor  Kent  to  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  was 
an  interesting  pen  map  made  by  him,  showing  the  various  localities  and 
the  site  of  his  birthplace,  which  the  reader  will  find  on  another  page. 

Putnam  County,  New  York,  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  "  High- 
land Patent  "  granted  to  Adolph  Philipse  in  1697,  which,  at  his  death  in 
1749,  reverted  to  his  nephew,  Frederick  Philipse,  as  heir  at  law.  The 
narrow  strip  of  land  known  as  the  "  Oblong,"  bounded  this  Patent  on  the 
east,  and  was  granted  to  the  province  of  New  York  by  Connecticut  in 
exchange  for  lands  on  Long  Island  Sound.  The  Oblong  was  surveyed 
and  divided  among  its  various  owners  about  1730,  and  many  settlers  came 
from  eastern  Massachusetts  and  purchased  homes  from  it  in  preference  to 
leasing  farms  and  living  as  tenants  on  the  Philipse  Patent.  As  early  as 
1743,  the  population  was  sufficiently  large  to  enable  the  people  to  estab- 
lish a  church  and  call  a  minister.  A  few  of  the  settlers  on  the  Philipse 
Patent  united  with  them,  and  appointed  commissioners  to  apply  to  the 
Eastern  Association  of  Connecticut  to  send  them  a  permanent  pastor.  It 
was  in  accordance  with  this  request  that  Rev.  Elisha  Kent,  then  about 
forty  years  of  age,  was  secured  ;  and  he  bought  a  farm  from  William  Smith, 
"a  lawyer  of  New  York,"  in  what  is  now  the  village  of  Doanesburg. 
His  wife  was  Abigail  Moss,  and  their  five  children  were  Moss  Kent  (born 
March  25,  1733;  died  Feb.  4,  1794);  Mary,  wife  of  Malcolm  Morrison; 
Lucy,  wife  of  Charles  Cullen  ;  Sybil,  wife  of  John  Kane  (ancestor  of  Dr. 
Elisha  Kent  Kane,  the  Arctic  explorer)  ;  and  Sarah,  wife  of  Major  Alex- 
ander Grant,  who  was  killed  at  the  taking  of  Fort  Montgomery.  Moss 
Kent,  father  of  the  chancellor,  was  a  graduate  from  Yale,  and  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1756.  His  three  children  were  James,  Moss,  and  Hannah,  wife 
of  William  P.  Piatt.  Chancellor  James  Kent,  after  a  life  of  honor  and 
usefulness,  died  at  his  residence,  No.  26  Union  Square,  New  York, 
December  12,  1847,  an<^  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Fishkill,  by  the  side 
of  his  only  son.  His  portrait  hangs  in  the  clerk's  office  of  Putnam  County, 
where  his  memory  is  cherished  with  affection  ;  and  of  his  greatness  and 
his  fame  the  country,  as  well  as  his  native  town,  may  well  be  proud. 
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INCIDENTS    IN    SIR   WALTER  RALEIGH'S    LIFE 

Editor  of  Magazine  of  America?i  History  : — 

In  the  third  volume  of  his  Addresses  and  Speeches,  Robert  C.  Winthrop  has 
given  us  a  valuable  contribution  to  history,  that  must  be  regarded  as  conclusive 
evidence  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  made  quite  a  long  speech  on  the  scaffold 
immediately  before  his  execution.  This  speech — that  has  usually  been  called  his 
"  Confession  " — has  been  discredited  by  some  historians  ;  but  Mr.  Winthrop  "  found 
in  the  Common  Place  Book  of  Adam  Winthrop,  the  father  of  the  first  governor 
of  Massachusetts,"  among  several  accounts  of  historical  events,  "  carefully  copied 
from  seemingly  authentic  sources,  '  The  Confession  and  execution  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.'"  This  copy,  with  unimportant  variations  only,  agrees  with  the  general 
version  of  the  "  Confession."  Says  Winthrop  :  "  Sir  Walter  was  executed  in 
October,  1618,  when  Adam  Winthrop  was  living  at  Groton,  England,  at  seventy 
years  of  age,  a  magistrate  of  the  old  county  of  Suffolk,  who,  a  few  years  before, 
had  resigned  the  Auditorship  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  which  he  had  held 
for  sixteen  or  seventeen  years.  His  son,  who  twelve  years  afterwards  came  over 
to  New  England  as  governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  then  about  thirty  years  old. 
Both  of  these  men  took  an  intelligent  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  might  have 
personally  witnessed  the  execution  of  Raleigh,  had  they  chanced  to  be  in  London 
at  the  time."  Mr.  Winthrop,  after  considering  it  very  fully,  observes  :  "  In  con- 
clusion, we  can  hardly  doubt  that  this  speech  was  made  substantially  as  it  has  been 
reported." 

Another  incident  in  Sir  Walter's  life,  hardly  less  important,  and  about  which 
much  more  serious  doubt  has  been  thrown,  is  the  statement  that  he  destroyed 
material  he  had  collected  for  a  continuation  of  his  History  of  the  World.  This 
appears  in  a  book  entitled  Celebrated  Trials,  Selected  by  a  member  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Bar  (John  Jay  Smith,  born  1798),  and  published  by  L.  A.  Godey,  in 
1836.  In  this  book  it  is  stated  that  Sir  WT  alter,  "some  few  days  before  he  suf- 
fered, sent  for  Mr.  Walter  Burr,  who  formerly  printed  his  first  volume  of  the 
History  of  the  World,  whom  taking  by  the  hand,  after  some  other  discourse,  he 
asked  how  it  had  sold  ?  Mr.  Burr  returned  this  answer,  '  It  has  sold  so  slowly 
that  it  has  undone  me.'  At  these  words  Sir  Walter,  stepping  to  his  desk,  took 
the  other  unprinted  part  of  his  history,  which  he  had  brought  down  to  the  times 
he  lived  in,  and  clapping  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  said,  with  a  sigh,  '  Ah  !  my 
friend,  hath  the  first  part  undone  thee  ?  the  second  part  shall  undo  no  more  ;  this 
ungrateful  world  is  unworthy  of  it  !  '  and  immediately  going  to  the  fireside,  threw 
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it  in,  and  set  his  foot  upon  it  till  it  was  consumed.  As  great  a  loss  to  learning  as 
Christendom  could  have  sustained  ;  the  greater,  because  it  could  be  repaired  by  no 
hand  but  his." 

Edward  Edwards,  author  of  a  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  published  in  1868, 
said  to  be  the  best  ever  yet  written  of  him,  attributes  this  story  of  the  bookseller 
to  one  Winstanley,  who,  it  would  appear  from  the  context,  was,  says  Edwards, 
"the  author  of  a  very  worthless  book,  published  in  1660" — forty-two  years 
only  after  Sir  Walter's  execution — when,  if  not  true,  its  falsity  must  have  been 
known  to  thousands  of  his  contemporaries  then  living.  Was  it  denied  at  the 
time  ?  Edwards  says,  "It  has  neither  authority  nor  corroboration,"  and  thereupon 
enters  into  what  seems  to  me  a  weak  argument  to  convince  his  readers  that,  at 
any  period,  the  destruction,  irrevocably,  of  the  result  of  long  toil,  on  the  faith  of  a 
statement  like  that  given  in  the  story  of  Walter  Burr,  smacks  rather  of  fable  than 
of  history.  "Strictly  true  (he  continues)  Winstanley's  statement  cannot  be,  since  a 
second  edition  of  the  History  of  the  World  had  actually  appeared  before  the  date 
assigned,  with  so  much  precision,  to  this  conversation  in  the  Tower  between  the 
author  and  bookseller."  What,  I  venture  to  ask,  does  this  prove  ?  Mind,  it  was 
not  a  "  second  volume  "  which  had  actually  appeared,  but  a  "  second  edition  "  of 
the  first  and  only  volume  ever  issued — the  large  octavo  volume  of  16 14,  a  copy 
of  which  I  have  examined  in  our  Congressional  Library.  Who  knows  that  the 
bookseller's  misfortune  did  not  arise  from  undertaking  a  second  edition,  after  the 
first,  probably  a  small  one,  had  been  disposed  of  ?  Look  at  these  additional 
facts.  This  old  volume,  as  already  remarked,  bears  date  16 14,  two  years  before 
Sir  Walter  was  released  from  the  Tower  to  take  charge  of  his  last  and  fatal  Guiana 
expedition.  It  comprises  the  whole  of  his  History  of  the  World.  It  is  divided 
into  five  books,  the  fifth  bearing  this  heading,  "  From  the  settled  rule  of  Alex- 
ander's successors  in  the  East  untill  the  Romans  (prevailing  over  all)  made  con- 
quest of  Asia  and  Macedon."  Of  course,  this  fifth  and  last  book  is  plainly  not 
"brought  down  to  the  times  he  lived  in."  Now  mark  :  In  the  closing  paragraph 
of  his  History  he  wrote  :  "  Lastly,  whereas  this  Booke,  by  the  title  it  hath,  calls 
itself  e  '  The  first  part  of  the  Generall  Historie  of  the  World,''  implying  a  Second  and 
Third  Volume,  which  I  also  intended  and  have  hewne  out ;  besides  many  other 
discouragements  perswading  my  silence,  it  hath  pleased  God  to  take  that  glorious 
Prince  out  of  the  world,  to  whom  they  were  directed  ;  whose  unspeakable  and 
never  enough  lamented  losse  hath  taught  me  to  say  with  Job,  Versa  est  in  Luctum 
Cithara  mea  6°  Organum  meum  in  vocem  flentiiun."  * 

What  has  become  of  the  materials  for  these  second  and  third  volumes,  thus 
"  hewne  out  "  ?  Evidently,  whatever  the  bookseller  might  reasonably  have  sup- 
posed was  a  complete  "  second  part,"  was  in  fact  only  what  had  been  "  hewne  out  " 
for  such  volume  ;  and  now  that  Sir  Walter  knew  he  was  about  to  suffer  death, 
what  more  natural,  independently  of  any  irritation  from  seeing  that  his  great  work 

*  Chap.  xxx.  31. 
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was  ill-apprt  ciated,  than  that  he  should  wish  to  destroy  his  undigested  notes,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  possible  use  in  a  manner  to  detract  from  his  well-earned 
"  fame  to  come,  which  (Edwards  declares)  he  loved  with  a  passion  hardly  second  in 
intensity  to  the  love  of  wife  and  children."  Moreover,  we  have  seen  that  his  "  Con- 
fession," as  related,  presumably,  by  the  same  writer  who  gives  us  the  story  of  the 
bookseller,  agrees  in  all  essential  particulars  with  the  best-authenticated  version 
thereof.  Why,  then,  should  that  story,  which  Edwards  says  had  been  current 
"  now  for  more  than  two  centuries,"  be  discarded  as  fabulous,  since  it  forms  a 
consecutive  part  of  the  author's  account  of  the  trial,  conviction,  and  execution  of 
Raleigh  ? 

Finally,  let  it  be  remembered  that  Sir  Walter  was  confined  in  the  Tower  for  at 
least  two  months  immediately  preceding  his  death.  Is  it  not  reasonable,  therefore, 
to  suppose  that  he  occupied  more  or  less  of  this  time  in  collecting  materials  for  the 
continuation  of  his  History.  However  this  may  be,  we  have  his  positive  and  un- 
doubted assertion  that  he  had  "  hewne  out  "  a  second  and  third  volume  ;  and 
unless  these  materials  can  be  accounted  for  in  some  other  way,  there  is  the 
strongest  presumptive  evidence  that  he  committed  them  to  the  flames  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  publisher. 

Horatio  King. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


THE    FIRST    RELIGIOUS    NEWSPAPER 

On  page  109  of  the  February  number  of  the  Magazine  of  American  History, 
in  the  valuable  contribution  of  Hon.  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin  upon  "  Notable  Editors  of 
the  Early  American  Press,"  occurs  the  following  :  "  The  Willis  mentioned  above 
was  Nathaniel  Willis,  senior,  father  of  the  founder  of  the  Boston  Recorder,  the  first 
distinctively  religious  newspaper  in  America,  and  grandfather  of  the  poet  and 
founder  of  the  Home  Journal,  Nathaniel  P.  Willis—  altogether  a  notable  family  in 
the  history  of  American  periodical  literature. " 

Permit  the  correction  of  an  error  in  the  above  statement,  into  which  Mr. 
Benjamin  has  very  naturally  been  betrayed  by  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that  "  the 
Boston  Recorder  was  the  first  religious  newspaper  in  the  world."  A  comparison  of 
dates  will  easily  settle  this  matter.  The  Boston  Recorder  was  commenced  in  Jan- 
uary, 1 816.  A  family  religious  news-paper,  as  that  term  is  now  used,  combining 
religious,  literary,  scientific,  educational,  secular,  and  miscellaneous  intelligence, 
was  commenced  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  by  Rev.  John  Andrews,  July  5,  1814, 
eighteen  months  before  the  issue  of  the  first  number  of  the  Boston  Recorder.  Mr. 
Andrews  entitled  his  paper  the  Weekly  Recorder,  and  its  weekly  issue  has  continued 
without  interruption,  though  with  several  changes  of  name  and  ore  change  of 
place,  being  now  the  Presbyterian  Banner  and  Weekly  Recorder,  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  now  in  its  seventy-third  volume.     That  the  Pittsburgh  journal  is  a 
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The  Weeldy  Reeorder, 
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year  and  a  half  older  than  the  Boston  one  is  manifest.  But  was  it  a  religious  news- 
paper ?  In  reply,  we  quote  from  its  prospectus,  contained  in  its  first  number,  as 
follows  :  "  The  objects  contemplated,  through  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  in  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Weekly  Recorder,  are  various,  benevolent,  and  important.  To  con- 
vey every  kind  of  useful  intelligence  ;  to  diffuse  evangelical  and  moral  truth  ;  to 
check  the  progress  of  vice  and  error  ;  to  promote  vital  piety,  civil  order,  and  social 
happiness  ;  to  encourage  useful  literature,  arts,  and  sciences  ;  to  excite  a  desire  of 
knowledge  and  mental  improvement  ;  to  ameliorate  the  state  of  schools  and  acad- 
emies ;  and  to  call  the  attention  of  our  fellow-citizens,  as  occasion  may  offer,  to  the 
omnipotent  hand  of  the  Most  High,  directing  national  concerns — are  some  of  the 
leading  objects  which  we  have  in  contemplation,  and  design  uniformly  to  pursue." 
Could  language  describe  more  comprehensively  and  accurately  the  precise  field 
occupied  by  the  best  religious  newspapers  of  the  present  day?  Mr.  Andrews  had 
long  contemplated  the  issue  of  just  such  a  paper,  at  a  time  and  in  a  region  where 
a  large  majority  of  the  families  would  take  but  one.  His  purpose  was  to  make 
that  one  the  vehicle  of  all  the  important  news  of  the  day,  and  to  give  the  journal  a 
decidedly  religious  tone  and  character — "  to  promote  vital  piety."  That  he  fully 
succeeded  in  carrying  out  this  purpose  is  abundantly  evident  in  the  bound  volumes 
of  the  Recorder,  which  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  visitor  at  the  office  of  the 
Banner.  Thus  the  Chillicothe  paper  was  an  older  religious  newspaper  than  the 
Boston  one. 

It  may  excite  surprise  that  each  of  these  papers  bore  the  name  Recorder.  It 
does  seem  a  remarkable  coincidence.  Possibly  the  following  facts  may  suggest  an 
explanation.  Mr.  Benjamin  states  that  Nathaniel  Willis,  senior,  was  one  of  the 
publishers  of  the  Independent  Chronicle  in  Boston  in  1776.  In  the  recently  pub- 
lished Life  of  N.  P.  Willis  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)  it  is  stated  (page  6)  that  the 
grandfather  of  the  poet  went  to  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  in  1796,  and  established  the 
Scioto  Gazette,  the  first  newspaper  in  what  was  then  known  as  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory. Mr.  Willis  died  on  his  farm  near  Chillicothe,  April  1,  1831.  He  was, 
therefore,  in  all  probability,  publishing  a  secular  newspaper  at  Chillicothe  at 
the  very  time  when  Mr.  Andrews  commenced  his  Recorder;  certainly  was  a  resi- 
dent of  the  town  or  its  vicinity,  and  could  not  well  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  that  journal.  As  his  son  was  contemplating  a  similar  enterprise  in 
Boston,  it  would  be  extremely  natural  that  the  father,  in  corresponding  with  the 
son,  should  mention  Mr.  Andrews'  paper,  or  possibly  send  him  a  copy.  If  this  were 
not  so,  the  mystery  remains  unexplained. 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  Religious  Remembrancer,  which  was  commenced 
in  Philadelphia,  September  4,  18 13,  ten  months  earlier  than  the  Weekly  Recorder, 
was  a  religious  newspaper.  A  reference  to  its  bound  volumes  shows  that  it  was 
not  a  news-paper  in  Mr.  Andrews'  sense,  and  according  to  the  modern  idea.  It 
was  almost  exclusively  religious,  and  it  seems  to  have  expired  in  1823. 

Another    error    in    Mr.    Benjamin's    article    (p.    122),    may    be    noticed    here. 
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"The  Pittsburgh  Gazette  was  already  established  in  1785."  The  first  number  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Gazette  was  issued  July  29,  1786.  On  the  same  page  Mr.  Benjamin 
states  that  Mr.  Maxwell's  Centinel,  published  in  Cincinnati  in  1793,  was  the  first 
newspaper  published  north  of  the  Ohio  River.  This  would  destroy  the  claim  for 
Mr.  Willis,  senior,  that  his  Scioto  Gazette,  Chillicothe,  1796,  was  the  first  newspaper 
in  the  Northwestern  Territory. 

Editors  Presbyterian  Banner. 
Pittsburgh,  February  12,  1887. 


A  CRITICAL  INQUIRY  ABOUT  WASHINGTON 

Editor  of  Magazine  of  American  History  : — 

The  story  of  Braddock's  expedition,  his  defeat  and  death,  has  been  often  told. 

Washington,  then  (1755)  twenty-three  years  old,  accompanied  him,  by  invitation, 
on  his  staff,  with  no  command.  On  the  retreat  he  arrived  at  Fort  Cumberland 
on  the  17th  of  July,  quite  ill,  and  wrote  his  friends  he  was  not  dead,  as  they  had 
been  informed.  After  resting  a  few  days,  "  he  arrived  at  Mt.  Vernon  on  the  26th 
of  July,  in  feeble  condition  from  his  long  illness."  (Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol. 
I.,  p.  308.)  Colonel  Dunbar,  of  the  surviving  officers,  was  highest  in  command, 
and  marched  the  troops  back  to  Fort  Cumberland. 

Washington  wrote  to  Governor  Dinwiddie,  of  Virginia,  that  Colonel  Dunbar 
meant  to  abandon  the  frontier,  and  go  into  quarters  in  Philadelphia.  The  governor 
at  once  wrote  to  him,  appealing  to  his  military  pride  :  "  As  you  now  command 
all  the  forces  that  remain,  are  you  not  able  to  make  a  second  attempt  to  protect 
the  frontier  ?"  (Parkman,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  vol.  I.,  p.  231.)  In  the  Dinwiddie 
Papers,  vol.  I.,  p.  140,  he  writes  of  Colonel  Dunbar  :  "  Common  sense  would  have 
prevailed  not  to  leave  the  frontier  exposed  after  having  opened  a  road  over  the 
mountains  to  the  Ohio,  by  which  the  enemy  can  the  more  easily  invade  us." 

Mr.  Irving  (//>.,  vol.  1.,  p.  205)  writes  :  "  Colonel  Dunbar  from  Fort  Cumberland 
continued  his  hasty  march  or  rather  flight  through  the  country  until  he  arrived 
in  Philadelphia,  where  the  inhabitants  could  protect  him."  On  the  2d  day  of 
August  Dunbar  left  Fort  Cumberland  for  Philadelphia,  and  thence  slowly  on  to 
Albany,  and  joined  the  northern  army.  "  In  November,  1755,  he  was  superseded 
because  of  his  injudicious  retreat  from  Forts  Ducjuesne  and  Cumberland."  The 
news  of  Braddock's  defeat  reached  Philadelphia  on  the  20th,  and  Boston,  by  express 
from  New  York,  on  the  23d,  or  three  days  before  Washington  reached  Mt.  Vernon. 
Washington,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Loudoun,  February,  1757,  expressed  his  opinion  of 
the  effect  of  this  abandonment  thus  :  "The  troops  under  Colonel  Dunbar  going 
into  quarters  in  July  'v  1 7 5 5 ) -  •  •  •  gave  tne  French  great  room  to  exult,  and  the 
Indians  little  reason  to  expect  a  vigorous  offensive  war  on  our  side. "  (Washington, 
Writings,  vol.  II.,  p.  218).  This  is  the  proof  that  has  been  on  record  for  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years. 
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In  a  recent  work,  Outlines  of  Universal  History,  p.  481,  quite  a  new  version 
of  this  last  affair  is  given,  viz.:  "  The  remains  of  his  (Braddock's)  army  were  led  by 
Washington,  whose  courage  and  presence  of  mind  had  been  conspicuous,  to  Phila- 
delphia," and  nothing  more  is  said  of  him  or  them.  No  explanation  is  given  why 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into,  or  how  he  was  extricated  from,  this  cul  de  sac. 
In  view  of  the  harmony  of  preceding  writers,  this  account  may  be  received  cum 
grano  etc. 

Roanoke. 


WASHINGTON'S    SWORD 

Editor  of  Magazine  of  American  History  : — 

Washington  bequeathed  a  sword  to  each  of  five  nephews.  That  which  fell  to 
Samuel,  the  son  of  Charles,  was  given  to  the  nation  in  1843  by  Samuel  T.  Wash- 
ington, the  son  of  Samuel.  By  a  provision  of  the  joint  resolution  expressing  the 
thanks  of  Congress  for  this  relic,  it  was  consigned  for  safe-keeping  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  where  it  is  still  preserved. 

Mr.  Summers,  of  Virginia,  in  his  speech  presenting  the  sword  to  Congress, 
stated  that  it  was  "  worn  by  George  Washington,  first  as  a  colonel  in  the  colonial 
service  of  Virginia,  in  Forbes's  campaign  against  the  French  and  Indians,  and 
afterwards  during  the  whole  period  of  the  WTar  of  Independence,  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  American  Army.  It  is  a  plain  couteau  or  hanger,  with  a  green  hilt 
and  silver  guard.  On  the  upper  ward  of  the  scabbard  is  engraven,  '  J.  Bailey, 
Fish  Kill.'  It  is  accompanied  by  a  buckskin  belt,  which  is  secured  by  a  silver 
buckle  and  clasp,  whereon  are  engraven  the  letters  '  G.  W.'  and  the  figures  '  1757.'  " 

The  expedition  organized  by  the  ill-fated  Colonel  Fry,  and  conducted  under 
the  command  of  Washington,  took  place  in  1754,  and  the  Braddock  expedition  in 
1755  ;  it  is,  therefore,  likely  that  Mr.  Summers,  depending  upon  tradition,  was  mis- 
led in  assigning  the  first  employment  of  the  sword  to  the  earlier  period. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  J.  Bailey,  of  Fishkill,  whose  name  ap- 
pears on  the  silver  band  of  the  scabbard,  was  a  sword-maker  or  a  worker  in  leather, 
and  only  responsible  for  the  scabbard  and  belt. 

Mr.  Lossing  mentions  the  sword  twice  in  the  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  on 
page  690  of  vol.  I.,  and  on  page  202  of  vol.  II.  He  states,  in  the  first  instance  : 
"The  war  sword  of  Washington  .  .  .  was  manufactured  by  J.  Bailey,  in  Fishkill, 
and  bears  his  name.  His  shop  was  yet  in  existence  when  I  was  there,  but  used  as 
a  stable.     It  was  demolished  in  1849." 

Perhaps  further  facts  concerning  J.  Bailey  may  be  elicited  by  the  publication 
of  this  note. 

T.  F.  D. 

Washington,  February  12,  1887. 
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PRESIDENT    LINCOLN    AND    THE    CHICAGO    MINISTERS 

Conversing  with  Mr.  Lincoln  one  night  in  the  telegraph  office  of  the  War  De- 
partment, he  said  that  a  peculiarity  of  his  own  life  from  his  earliest  manhood  had 
been  that  he  habitually  studied  the  opposite  side  of  every  disputed  question,  of 
every  law  case,  of  every  political  issue,  more  exhaustively,  if  possible,  than  his  own 
side.  He  said  that  the  result  had  been  that  in  all  his  long  practice  at  the  bar 
he  had  never  once  been  surprised  in  court  by  the  strength  of  his  adversary's  case 
— often  finding  it  much  weaker  than  he  had  feared.  On  the  stump,  as  all  who 
have  heard  him  there  will  testify,  he  was  just  as  ready  to  answer  instanter  the  affir- 
mations of  his  opponents  as  he  was  to  present  and  vindicate  his  own. 

This  striking  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  mental  operations  throws  a  flood  of 
light  upon  the  searching  questions  he  propounded  to  the  Chicago  ministers,  who 
called  on  him,  in  September,  1862,  to  demand  of  him  a  proclamation  of  eman- 
cipation.    After  listening  to  their  appeal,  he  replied,  pointedly  : 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  if  I  cannot  enforce  the  Constitution  down  South,  how  am  I 
to  enforce  a  mere  Presidential  proclamation  ?  Won't  the  world  sneer  at  it  as  being 
as  powerless  as  the  Pope's  bull  against  the  comet?" 

They  went  away  sorrowing,  in  the  erroneous  belief  that  he  had  decided  the  case 
adversely.  Really  he  had  already  resolved  two  months  before  on  what  they  were 
pleading  for,  and  only  nine  days  after  the  interview  the  proclamation  was  issued. 
He  had  felt  embarrassed  only  on  that  one  point,  and,  as  they  claimed  that  they 
had  studied  the  subject  from  every  possible  stand-point,  he  presented  it  to  them, 
hoping  that  they  would  furnish  some  apt  solution  to  strengthen  him  in  his  already 
inflexible  purpose.     One  of  these  ministers,  as  they  were  retiring,  turned,  saying  : 

"What  you  have  said  to  us,  Mr.  President,  compels  me  to  say  to  you  in  reply, 
that  it  is  a  message  to  you  from  our  Divine  Master,  through  me,  commanding  you, 
sir,  to  open  the  doors  of  bondage  that  the  slave  may  go  free !  " 

Mr.  Lincoln  replied,  instantly,  "  That  may  be,  sir,  for  I  have  studied  this  ques- 
tion, by  night  and  by  day,  for  weeks  and  for  months ;  but  if  it  is,  as  you  say,  a  mes- 
sage from  your  Divine  Master,  is  it  not  odd  that  the  only  channel  he  could  send  it 
by  was  that  roundabout  route  by  that  awfully  wicked  city  of  Chicago  ? " — 
Schuyler  Coif  ax, in  Reminiscences  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  edited  by  Mr.  Rice. 
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Private  Intelligence  of  the  Revolution. 

From  the  Collection  of  the  Hon.  T.  Romeyn  Beek.  M.D.,  of  Albany,  now  in  possession  of  Mrs. 

Pierre  Van  Cortland  t. 

Lord  Stirling  to  Rev.  Dirck  Romeyn,  D.D. 

j^        o-  Camp  near  Peeksill  September  2411  1781 

At  this  very  critical  moment  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  com- 
manding General  of  this  department  of  the  Army  should  be  well  informed  of  every 
important  circumstance  that  happens  to  the  Enemy  and  of  their  Motions  as  mi- 
nutely as  possible  ;  your  warm  attachment  to  the  Cause  we  are  engaged  in,  your  good 
sense  and  prudence,  induce  me  to  ask  the  favour  of  you  to  Collect  every  piece  of  in- 
telligence you  can  of  the  situation  of  the  Enemy  at  New-York,  the  disasters  that 
have  lately  happened  to  their  fleets  and  armies,  the  Arrivals  there  and  embark- 
ation from  thence,  and  to  reduce  the  whole  to  a  daily  journal  which  you  will  send 
twice  or  thrice  a  week  directed  to  General  Heath,  Head  Quarters,  and  for  this  con- 
veyance of  your  Letters  a  man  will  call  on  you  as  often  with  a  line  from  Captain 
Pray  to  whom  you  may  safely  intrust  your  letters  which  need  not  be  signed  but  with 
the  letters,  M.  Q.  You  will  endeavour  among  the  rest,  to  procure  every  newspaper 
you  can  from  New- York  and  for  these  purposes  the  officers  on  the  lines  will  give 
you  their  best  assistance,  I  am 

Mark  your  Your  friend  and 

letters  No.  1,  2.  3.  to  6  Most  Humble  Servant 

on  the  inside.  Stirling 


Governor  George  Clinton  to  Rev.  Dirck  Romeyn,  D.D. 

^  ,  0.  Pokeepsie  Jany  20  1782 

Reverend  Sir,  r       J  ' 

I  have  been  duly  favored  with  your  Letter  of  the  3d  Instant  and  return 
you  my  Warmest  Thanks  for  the  Communication  as  the  Intelligence  it  contains  will 
help  to  unravel  a  scene  of  Iniquity  in  the  perfect  Knowledge  of  which  the  Safety 
of  this  State  is  materially  concerned. — I  shall  be  under  Necessity  of  making  a  pub- 
lic use  of  the  contents  of  it,  but  will  be  particularly  careful  to  conceal  such  Parts 
of  it  and  use  it  in  such  a  Manner  as  not  to  discover  the  Channel  thro'  which  the 
Intelligence  is  derived. — I  have  the  honor  to  be 

with  the  most  perfect  Respect  &  Esteem  your  most  obl  ser* 

Geo.  Clinton 
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John  Adams  to  Major  Joseph  Hawley. 

Interesting  Letter,  never  before  published,  from  John  Adams  to  Major  Joseph  Hawley,  of 
Northampton,  written  a  short  time  prior  to  the  Stamp  Act  Congress. 

[In  possession  of  Mr.  Charles  Lyman  Shaw.] 

What  measures  are  practicable  and  expedient  ?  The  sentiments  of  people  are 
as  various  as  the  color  of  their  clothes.  Some  are  for  petitions  to  the  King,  the 
Lords,  the  Commons.  Some  for  all  some  for  none.  Some  are  for  bolder  counsels. 
Some  for  negotiations,  some  for  building  new  governments,  empires,  and  war. 
Others  are  for  bold  and  spirited  resolutions  ;  some  for  economy,  simplicity,  fru- 
gality and  non-importation,  for  American  Manufactures,  Companies  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Commerce  &c.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  ideas  of  empire  and  negotiation  are  prevalent.  I  wish  they  were  less  so.  It 
should  be  a  principal  object  of  our  policy  to  avoid  enmities  and  ruptures.  The  divi- 
sion would  cost  too  dear  a  price  and  would  be  more  than  hazardous,  it  would  be 
attended  with  almost  a  certainty  of  ruin.  Measures  to  check  and  interrupt  the 
torrent  of  luxury,  if  any  such  are  feasible,  are  most  agreeable  to  my  sentiments  at 
present. 

A  union  of  the  colonies  in  sentiment  and  affection,  in  heart  and  hand  is  of  in- 
dispensable importance.  Every  thought  and  expedient  for  cementing  it  ought  to 
be  cherished.  Virginia  and  Rhode  Island  have  recommended  an  Annual  Congress. 
Nothing  could  be  better  calculated  to  strengthen  and  brighten  the  chain  than  this. 
Such  an  institution  and  the  very  idea  of  it  will  have  an  influence  in  England  and 
all  over  Europe.  The  whole  policy  and  force  of  the  ministry  will  be  bent  against 
it  no  doubt.  But  I  don't  see  how  it  is  possible  for  them  to  prevent  it  or  to  hinder 
its  effect.  It  wculd  be  a  seminary  of  American  Statesmen,  a  school  of  politicians, 
perhaps  at  no  great  distance  of  time  equal  to  a  British  Parliament,  in  wiser  as  well 
as  better  ages. 

I  have  thrown  these  thoughts  upon  paper,  without  any  care,  in  the  hurry 
of  Circuit,  but  I  beg  your  opinion  as  a  very  great  favor. 

I  am,  with  great  esteem  and  regard 

Your  friend  and  humble  servant, 

John  Adams 

Major  Hawley 
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The  home  of  john  robinson,  the 
father  of  congregationalism. — the 
Rev.  Daniel  Van  Pelt  has  recently  con- 
tributed an  article  of  exceptional  inter- 
est to  the  Christian  Intelligencer,  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extract  : 

"  The  writer  of  this  enjoyed  the  priv- 
ilege of  standing  before  the  house  occu- 
pied by  John  Robinson  while  in  Leyden, 
a  few  months  ago.  We  had  read  some- 
where that  in  a  garden  wall,  opposite  St. 
Peter's  Church,  was  to  be  found  a  stone 
tablet  with  the  inscription  that  we  shall 
soon  mention.  Such  a  garden  wall  we 
had  looked  for  in  vain.  But  the  tablet 
and  inscription  were  found,  nevertheless. 
Two  or  three  stone  steps  led  up  to  the 
front  door  of  the  large  house  that  had 
attracted  our  attention.  To  the  right  of 
these  steps,  as  we  stood  facing  the  house, 
and  but  little  above  the  level  of  the 
threshold,  a  large  rectangular  block  of  a 
dark,  blueish  gray  stone,  was  set  into  the 
brick  wall  directly  beneath  a  window. 
Upon  this  severely  simple,  entirely  un- 
adorned mural  tablet  were  engraved,  in 
characters  by  no  means  very  distinct, 
the  following  words  : 

:      ON    THIS    SPOT    LIVED      . 

j         TAUGHT  AND  DIED         \ 

JOHN  ROBINSON  j 

:  1611-1625. 

Now  there  is  every  probability  that 
the  house  before  which  we  stood,  as  we 
read  this  exceedingly  impressive  an- 
nouncement, is  the  one  really  occupied 
by  John  Robinson,  or,  to  be  more  ex- 
act, stands  upon  the  'spot'  where  stood 
the  one  he  did  live  in.  From  all 
accounts    Robinson's    house    must  have 


been  a  dwelling  of  goodly  size.  Ban- 
croft quotes  Edward  Winslow  as  fol- 
lows :  '  When  the  ship  was  ready  to 
carry  us  away,  the  brethren  that  stayed 
at  Leyden  .  .  .  feasted  us  that  were  to 
go  at  our  pastor's  house,  being  large.' 
Another  authority  informs  us  that  when 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  settled  in  Leyden, 
1  no  special  building  was  set  apart  for 
their  worship.  Meetings  were  held  at  the 
commodious  house  of  John  Robinson.' 
But  we  ascertained  a  matter  of  great 
value  in  throwing  light  upon  the  relation 
of  the  present  house  to  the  former  one. 
Over  the  front  door  already  mentioned 
we  read  another  inscription,  not  in  En- 
glish but  in  Dutch.  Perhaps  the  in- 
terest attaching  to  everything  belonging 
to  a  spot  like  this,  as  well  as  the  import- 
ance of  the  information  it  conveys,  will 
warrant  us  in  transcribing  what  we  saw 
exactly,  and,  therefore,  in  the  original 
Dutch.  According  to  an  almost  univer- 
sal custom  of  the  country  in  cases  of 
this  kind,  the  legend  is  composed  of 
verses  that  are  made  to  rhyme,  and  the 
result  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  execrable, 
viewed  as  poetry.  The  literary  taste  of 
the  majority  of  our  readers,  however, 
will  not  be  offended  by  its  transcription, 
and  therefore  we  submit  it  as  follows  : 

"  '  Dus  ziet  men  uit  het  puin  van  een  bouwvallig 

nest 
Een    braaf    Gebouw    gesticht    door  vruchtlooze 

Echtgenooten 
Voor  veel-behoeftigen,  schoon  vreemden,  die  ver- 

stooten 

Zyn  uit  hun  Vaderland,  en  veilig  hier  gevest. 

Gesticht  door 

Jean  Pesyn 

en  zyne  huisvrouw 

Marie  de  Lannoy.' 
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We  will  venture  no  higher  than  plain 
prose  in  a  literal  translation  :  '  Thus  is 
here  seen  erected,  out  of  the  remains  (or 
debris)  of  a  dilapidated  nest,  a  brave 
building,  by  a  childless  pair,  for  those 
in  needy  circumstances,  although  for- 
eigners who  have  been  driven  from  their 
fatherland,  and  are  safely  settled  here. 
Founded  by  Jean  Pesyn,  and  his  wife, 
Marie  de  Lannoy.'  . 

The  date  is  placed  beneath  the  lines, 
and  is  1683.  This,  then,  is  the  story  told 
by  the  inscription  :  In  1683,  nearly  sixty 
years  after  Robinson's  death,  his  house 
was  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  The 
building  we  look  upon  is  not  the  actual 
one  in  every  respect  which  he  occupied  ; 
but  neither  is  it  wholly  different.  The 
parts  that  were  too  far  gone  may  have 
been  broken  away  and  replaced  by  new 
material  ;  but  those  that  were  only  weak 
must  have  been  simply  strengthened,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  foundations 
are  the  same  as  before,  and  cover  the 
same  amount  of  surface.  This,  then,  is 
an  item  of  great  satisfaction  in  regard  to 
the  present  house.  It  brings  us  the 
nearest  possible  to  realizing  the  actual 
appearance  of  the  building  which  was 
the  '  cradle  of  American  nationality,'  and 
the  home  of  '  the  father  of  Congregation- 
alism.' " 


of  morals,  which  will  be  likely  to  make 
a  stir  in  the  world  when  it  becomes  widely 
known." 


The  ten  commandments — The  fol- 
lowing is  not  a  new  paragraph,  but  there 
is  such  an  infinite  amount  of  force  and 
suggestion  in  it,  that  it  has  the  effect  of 
newness  every  time  it  is  read. 

"A  lecture  on  'The  Ten  Command- 
ments '  was  recently  delivered  in  a  West- 
ern town,  and  the  local  paper  spoke  of 
it  as  a  novel  and  brilliantly  original  code 


A  song  on  singing — The  following 
beautiful  lines  are  from  George  Lansing 
Raymond's  recently  issued  Ballads  of 
the  Revolution  and  Other  Poems  : 

"  How  oft  of  old,  when  reigned  the  wrong, 

And  rare  and  regal  rose  in  song, 
The  call  sublime  that  roused  the  strong 

From  hut  and  hamlet  springing, 
Like  avalanches  launched  in  might, 

Where  thunder  shakes  an  Alpine  height, 
Resistless  down  its  path  of  white, 

Has  right  been  led  by  singing. 

Nor  less  the  power  of  song,  when  peace 

Has  dawned  apace,  and  dangers  cease, 
Or  men  in  thrall  have  found  release, 

Their  fetters  from  them  flinging. 
Oh,  what  could  make  their  thanks  complete, 

Did  crowds  exultant  fail  to  meet 
In  great  Town  Hall,  or  village  street, 

And  shout  their  joy  in  singing  ! 

A  shadeless  waste,  a  shoreless  sea. 

Were  earth  without  its  songs  of  glee  ; 
And  what  would  Heaven  beyond  it  be 

Without  the  praises  springing 
From  voices  there,  where  funeral  knelU, 

Seem  sweeter  far  than  marriage  bells 
To  love  call'd  hence,  that  ever  dwells 

Within  the  sound  of  singing  !  " 

American  history — The  first  prob- 
lem of  importance  which  historians  of 
the  discovery  of  America  have  to  solve 
(for  the  apparently  authentic  but  re- 
sultless  voyages  of  the  Northmen,  the 
semi-mythical  adventures  of  the  Zuni, 
etc.,  are  little  worth  a  laborious  investi- 
gation) is  a  psychological  matter — it  is 
simply  the  personal  character  of  Colum- 
bus himself,  on  the  interpretation  of 
which  not  only  much  of  his  biography, 
but    not    a    little  of   the  history   of  his 
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discoveries  must  be  based.  .  .  .  The  his- 
tory of  the  first  discovery  and  explora- 
tion of  the  New  World  comprises  a  series 
of  narratives  fully  as  interesting,  when 
first  told,  as  the  '  Thousand  Nights  and 
One  Night,' and  more  improving  to  study, 
it  may  be  plausibly  alleged,  than  even 
the  unexpurgated  version  of  that  ven- 
erable body  of  romance.  And  had  the 
new  world,  once  discovered  and  par- 
tially known,  relapsed  into  darkness  and 
the  way  across  the  sea  been  forgotten, 
the  Quatuor  Navigations  of  Vespucci 
(if  ever  written^  might  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  seven  voyages  of  Sinbad  the 
Sailor,  and  gossiping  Peter  Martyr  of 
Anghiera  might  have  been  the  Western 
Scheherazade.  It  is  difficult  for  us  who 
know  already  what  coasts  and  rivers  the 
early  explorers  were  to  find,  to  realize 
the  feelings  of  the  generation  that  read 
the  letters  of  Columbus  and  Cortez.  The 
wonders  of  travel  in  yet  unexplored  parts 
of  the  earth  can  never  have  for  us  the 
same  freshness  as  to  men  who  knew  little 
of  the  laws  of  nature  and  human  history 
ruling  in  their  own  hemisphere,  and  had 
no  confident  assurance  that  the  laws  they 
knew  would  hold  good  in  the  New  World. 
Accurate  and  scientific  historical  labor 


is  often  accused  of  making  its  produc- 
tions dull,  and  some  of  those  who  pro- 
mote scientific  study  have  too  rashly 
accepted  the  charge  as  a  necessary  truth. 
Undoubtedly  impartial  and  rigorous  in- 
vestigation tends  to  diminish  the  pict- 
uresqueness  of  historical  narrative.  It 
reduces  alike  the  greatness  of  heroes, 
the  goodness  of  saints,  and  the  black- 
ness of  villains,  and  shows,  as  a  rule,  that 
particular  individuals  were  responsible 
for  much  less  than  is  popularly  credited 
them.  This  process  has  the  disadvan- 
tage of  depriving  those  who  like  violent 
contrasts  of  their  beloved  dramatic  or 
rather  melodramatic  effects  ;  but  to  those 
who  desire  to  study  real  life,  it  is  far 
more  interesting  as  well  as  more  scien- 
tific, to  treat  of  historical  events  as  re- 
sulting from  the  probable  interaction  of 
conceivable  characters  and  causes.  The 
general  result  of  inquiry  and  criticism 
applied  to  the  history  of  American  dis- 
covery has  been,  as  elsewhere,  to  level 
down  the  heroes  and  saints,  and  level 
up  the  knaves  and  fools,  without, 
however,  altering  their  traditional  char- 
acters completely. — A.  R.  Ropes'  Early 
Explorations  of  America,  Real  and  Im- 
aginary, in  the  Historical  Review. 


QUERIES 
Senegas — The  name  Seneca,  as  denot-  Public 
ing  a  tribe  of  the  Iriquois,  I  do  not  find 
explained  by  Morgan.  He  says  they 
called  themselves  Nundawaonos,  mean- 
ing big-hill  people.  These  Indians  in  all 
early  French  books  I  have  noticed  are 
called  Tsonnontuans.  Is  Seneca  a  cor- 
ruption of  that  name  ?  and  what  is  the 
etymology  of  the  aboriginal  name  ? 
When  is  it  first  met  with  ? 

James  D.  Butler 
Madison,  Wisconsin. 


land— Editor  Magazine  of 
American  History :  Was  the  "  Township 
of  public  land  "  presented  to  Lafayette 
by  Congress  during  his  visit  to  this  coun- 
try in  1824  ever  located  ?  If  so,  where  ? 
W'm.  Coeleigh 
Grafton,   Dakota, 


Horse  chestnut — Wrhat  is  the  origin 
of  this  name  as  applied  to  a  tree  ? 

WlLMOT 
Newark,   New  Jersev. 
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Whaley,  the  regicide — Can  any  one 
give  me  the  following  particulars  con- 
cerning Colonel  Whaley,  the  regicide,  who 
at  the   Restoration  fled  to  this  country  ? 


(1)  The  date  of  his  arrival.  (2)  Where  he 
settled.     (3)  Date  of  death.    (4)  Names 
of  his  male  issue.     Anthony  Amoux 
New  York,  February  9,  1887. 


REPLIES 


Continental  congress —  British 
museum"  [xvii.  174] — Will  find  in  the 
Statesman's  Manual,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  1511  (N. 
V.,  1853),  in  the  American  Almanac  for 
•834,  p.  98,  and  in  Poore's  Political 
Register  and  Congressional  Directory,  N. 
V.,  1878,  the  list  of  members  of  the 
Continental  Congress  of  which  he  is 
in  quest.  A.  O.  C  Griffin 

Boston,  February  8,  18S7. 


Continental  congress  [xvii.  174] 
— At  the  end  of  Vol.  II.,  History  of  the 
American  Revolution,  by  David  Ramsay, 
M.  D.,  of  South  Carolina,  London,  1793, 
is  "  An  Alphabetical  List  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  attended  from  the 
several  States  from  5th  November,  1774, 
to  the  3d  of  March,  1789."  The  No- 
vember in  this  title  is,  of  course,  a  mis- 
print for  September.     Robt.  H.  Hall 

Omaha,  Nebraska,  February  5,  1887. 


Sir  Walter  raleigh  [xvii.  77]  Ed- 
itor of  Magazine  of  American  History : 
In  reply  to  the  question  regarding  the 
visit  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  America, 
we  quote  the  following  extract  from 
Smith's  works,  London  edition,  1629,  p. 
99,  which  shows  that  the  statement  has 
some  foundation  :  "In  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  1586,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  his 
associates  prepared  a  ship  of  a  hundred 
tuns,  fraughted  plentifully  of  all  things 
necessary  ;    but    before    they    set    sayle 


from  England  it  was  Easter.  And  ar- 
riving at  Hatorask  they  after  some 
time  spent  in  seeking  the  Collony  up 
in  the  Country,  and  not  finding  them 
returned  with  all  the  provision  again  to 
England." 

The  context  seems  to  prove  that  the 
progressive  Raleigh  made  an  effort  to 
recover  his  lost  colony  by  a  trip  to 
America,  and  the  fact  that  the  name 
of  no  other  commander  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  that  expedition,  leads 
to  the  belief  that  Raleigh  himself  com- 
manded. Edward  Ingle 

Baltimore.  Maryland. 


John  c.  spencer  [xvii.  128]  —  It 
was  misprinted,  the  statement  that  he 
was  Secretary  of  the  "  Navy  "  ;  he  was 
Secretary  of  War  under  President  Tyler 
from  October,  1841,  to  March,  1843, 
when  he  was  transferred  to  the  Treasury 
Department.  Editor 


Commander  Mackenzie  [xvii.  128] — 
Young  Philip  Spencer  was  a  graduate  of 
Union  College.  He  had  a  classmate  and 
intimate  friend,  young  Charles  Borland, 
of  Montgomery,  Orange  County,  to 
whom  he  said  when  they  graduated  : 
"  Now,  Charlie,  a  short  life  and  a  mer- 
ry one."  We  had  this  fact  from  young 
Borland,  in  a  letter,  soon  after  young 
Spencer  was  hung.  W.  J.  Blake 

Carmf.i..  New  York. 
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The  new  york  geneological  and 
biographical  society  held  its  annual 
meeting  at  64  Madison  Avenue,  on  the 
evening  of  January  13.  The  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year  :  president,  Gen.  James  Grant  Wil- 
son ;  first  vice-president,  Dr.  Ellsworth 
Eliot  ;  second  vice-president,  Dr.  Henry 
R.  Stiles  ;  corresponding  secretary,  Ru- 
fus  King  ;  recording  secretary,  Thomas 
G.  Evans ;  treasurer,  Dr.  George  H. 
Butler  ;  librarian,  Samuel  Burhans,  Jr. ; 
register  of  pedigrees,  Clarence  W. 
Bowen  ;  executive  committee,  Dr.  Ells- 
worth Eliot,  Frederick  D.  Thompson, 
Thomas  G.  Evans,  Dr.  Thomas  A. 
Fletcher ;  publication  committee,  Rev. 
Beverley  R.  Betts,  Dr.  Henry  R.  Stiles, 
Charles  B.  Moore,  Dr.  Samuel  S.  Purple, 
Gen.  James  Grant  Wilson  ;  committee 
on  bibliographical  biography,  Mr.  Chas. 
B.  Moore,  Mr.  T.  B.  Bleecker,  Jr. 

General  Wilson  then  read  an  interesting 
paper  on  "  Richard  Henry  Dana,"  who 
was  born  in  Cambridge  in  1815.  After 
touching  upon  the  events  of  his  early  life, 
the  orator  said  :  "  During  the  years  1859- 
60  Mr.  Dana  made  a  tour  around  the 
world,  visiting  California  a  second  time, 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  China,  Japan, 
India  and  Egypt,  returning  through 
Europe.  Six  years  later,  by  request  of 
the  family  of  Henry  Wheaton,  he  engaged 
in  the  preparation  of  a  new  edition  of 
Wheaton  s  International  Law,  bringing 
up  that  standard  work  from  1848,  when 
Mr.  Wheaton  died,  to  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  the  revised  book.  The 
task,  which  in  some  respects  Mr.  Dana 
performed    successfully,    entailed    upon 
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him  much  subsequent  annoyance.  Some 
of  his  original  annotations  were  regarded 
with  particular  favor,  and  his  note  on  the 
neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  was  translated  by  order  of 
our  Government  to  be  used  by  the  arbi- 
trators at  Geneva  in  1872." 

The  President  also  called  attention  to 
the  progressive  condition  of  the  Society, 
which  has  added  largely  to  its  member- 
ship during  the  past  year,  and,  through 
the  efforts  of  its  building  committee,  is 
hoping  soon  to  have  a  home  of  its  own, 
where  its  valuable  library  will  be  arranged 
in  more  appropriate  quarters. 


The  RHODE  island  historical  so- 
ciety held  its  sixty-fifth  annual  meeting 
on  the  nth  of  January.  The  vice-presi- 
dent, Dr.  Charles  W.  Parsons,  in  the  chair. 
The  meeting  was  occupied  with  the  read- 
ing of  reports,  and  the  annual  address  of 
President  Gammell.  The  following  offi- 
cers were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  : 
president,  William  Gammell  ;  first  vice- 
president,  Francis  Brinley  ;  second  vice- 
president,  Dr.  C.  W.  Parsons  ;  secretary, 
Amos  Perry ;  treasurer,  Richmond  P. 
Everett  ;  committee  on  nominations,  A. 
V.  Jenks,  William  Staples,  W.  Maxwell 
Greene  ;  committee  on  lectures,  Amos 
Perry,  William  Gammell  and  B.  B.  Ham- 
mond ;  committee  on  buildings  and 
grounds,  Isaac  H.  Southwick,  Henry  J. 
Steere  and  Royal  C.  Taft  ;  committee  on 
library,  Charles  W.  Parsons,  William  B. 
Weeden,  Stephen  H.  Arnold. 

The  Society  also  held  a  meeting  on  the 
25th  of  January,  vice-president  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Parsons  in  the  chair.     The 
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essay  read  on  the  occasion  was  by  Dr. 
F.  G.  Clark,  the  subject  being  "  Sanitary 
Science  in  Rhode  Island,"  which  pointed 
strongly  to  the  inestimable  advantage 
derived  from  strict  quarantine  laws  and 
their  enforcement.  There  was  a  great 
number  of  details  presented  concerning 
this  branch  of  Rhode  Island  history,  and 
the  tracing  of  the  legislative  history  es- 
pecially was  minute.  At  the  close  Dr. 
Reuben  A.  Guild  moved  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Dr.  Clark,  and  Dr.  Parsons  spoke  con- 
cerning the  great  advance  in  sanitary 
and  medical  skill  during  the  time  cov- 
ered by  the  paper. 


The  state  historical  society  of 
Wisconsin,  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
January,  wras  obliged  to  accept  with 
much  regret  the  resignation  of  Lyman 
C.  Draper,  LL.D.,  the  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  Society  since  1854,  a 
period  of  thirty-three  years.  His  suc- 
cessor,. Reuben  G.  Thwaites,  is  eminently 
fitted  by  education,  taste,  and  experi- 
ence for  the  responsible  position,  a  gen- 
tleman who  has  been  for  the  past  ten 
years  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  State 
Journal.  The  meeting  was  one  of  great 
interest  throughout.  The  following  offi- 
cers were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  : 
president,  Hon.  John  A.  Rice  Merton  ; 
vice-presidents,  Hon.  Harlow  S.  Orton, 
LL.D.,  Madison;  Hon. Morgan  L.  Martin, 
Green  Bay  ;  Hon.  James  T.  Lewis,  LL. 
D.,  Columbus  ;  Hon.  James  Sutherland, 
Janesville  ;  Hon.  M.  M.  Davis,  Baraboo  ; 
Chauncey  C.  Britt,  Esq.,  Portage  City  ; 
Hon.  John  H.  Rountree,  Platteville ; 
Hon.  Simeon  Mills,  Madison  ;  Hon.  J. 
F.  Potter,  East  Troy  ;  Samuel  Marshall, 
Esq.,  Milwaukee ;  Hon.  John  T.  King- 


ston, Necedah  ;  Gen.  David  Atwood, 
Madison  ;  Hon.  Moses  M.  Strong,  Min- 
eral Point  ;  Hon.  C  L.  Colby,  Milwau- 
kee ;  Hon.  J.  J.  Guppey,  Portage  City  ; 
and  John  E.  Burton,  Geneva  Lake. 
Honorary  vice-presidents,  Hon.  Cyrus 
Woodman,  Massachusetts  ;  F.  L.  Billon, 
St.  Louis  ;  Robert  Clarke,  Ohio  ;  Benson 
J.  Lossing,  LL.  D.,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y.; 
Hon.  L.  J.  Farwell,  Missouri  ;  W.  H. 
Wyman,  Cincinnati ;  Charles  Fairchild, 
Massachusetts  ;  Col.  S.  V.  Shipman,  Illi- 
nois ;  Hon.  Amasa  Cobb,  Nebraska ; 
Col.  R.  T.  Durrett,  Louisville  ;  Samuel 
H.  Hunt,  Newton,  N.  J.;  and  Simon 
Gratz,  Pennsylvania.  Corresponding 
secretary,  Reuben  G.  Thwaites  ;  record- 
ing secretary,  Elisha  Burdick  ;  treasurer, 
Frank  F.  Proudfit ;  librarian,  Daniel  S. 
Durrie. 


The  ALBANY  historical  and  art  so- 
ciety— The  success  of  the  Loan  Exhibi- 
tion in  Albany  during  the  bi-centennial 
celebration  in  the  summer  of  1886  has  re- 
sulted in  the  organization  of  this  Society 
on  a  substantial  basis.  Its  incorporators 
are:  J.  Townsend  Lansing,  Albert  Vander 
Veer,  John  T.  Norton,  William  Bayard 
Van  Rensselaer,  J.  Howard  King,  John 
Boyd  Thacher,  William  O.  Stillmann, 
Erastus  D.  Palmer,  Wheeler  B.  Melius. 
Robert  C.  Pruyn,  William  Winslow  Cran- 
nell,  Jacob  H.  Ten  Eyck,  Abraham  Lan- 
sing, John  H.  Van  Antwerp,  Walter  D. 
Nicholas,  Richard  Varick  De  Witt,  Wal- 
ter Dickson,  Clarence  A.  Walworth, 
Duncan  Campbell,  Irving  Browne,  John 
V.  L.  Pruyn,  Maurice  E.  Viele,  Amasa 
J.  Parker,  Jr.,  John  E.  McElroy,  Garret 
A.  Van  Allen,  Douw  H.  Fonda,  Robert 
H.  Waterman,  S.  N.  D.  North,  Henry 
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James  Ten  Eyck,  Harmon  P.  Read, 
George  D.  Feary  and  James  H.  Man- 
ning. The  president  of  the  Society  is 
J.  Townsend  Lansing ;  vice-president, 
Albert  Vander  Veer  ;  treasurer,  William 
Bayard  Van  Rensselaer  ;  recording  sec- 
retary, John  T.  Norton.  The  work  of 
the  Society  is  divided  into  six  depart- 
ments, viz.  :  fine  arts,  bric-a-brac,  books 
and  manuscripts,  furniture  and  old  dress, 
military  and  Indian  relics,  ceramics  and 
ivories.  Members  are  classed  as  annual, 
life,  non-resident  and  honorary.  Annual 
members  pay  an  annual  fee  of  five  dol- 
lars, and  may  become  life  members  on 
the  payment  of  fifty  dollars. 


THE    ONEIDA    HISTORICAL    SOCIETY    at 

its  annual  meeting  elected  the  follow- 
ing officers  for  the  ensuing  year :  presi- 
dent, E.  H.  Roberts  ;  first  vice-president, 
Dr.  I.  S.  Hartley  ;  second  vice-president, 
D.  E.  Wager  ;  third  vice-president,  John 

F.  Seymour ;  recording  secretary,  Dr.  M. 
M.  Bagg ;  corresponding  secretary,  Gen. 
C.  W.  Darling  ;  librarian,  F.  C.  Ingalls  ; 
treasurer,  W.  C.  Rowley  ;  executive  com- 
mittee, Alexander  Seward,  chairman ; 
George  C.  Sawyer,  Daniel  Batchelor,  S. 

G.  Visscher  ;  councillors,  Ward  Hunt, 
R.  S.  Williams  and  A.  T.  Goodwin. 

Reports  and  general  business  occupied 
the  entire  session.  In  the  evening  the 
Society  assembled  in  Library  Hall  and 
listened  to  the  annual  address  by  Pro- 
fessor F.  M.  Burdick,  of  Hamilton.  His 
subject  was,  "  Is  Local  History  Worth 
Studying  ? "  and  from  his  able  and  ele- 
gant arguments,  one  is  easily  led  to 
believe  that  there  are  no  bounds  to  be 
set  to  the   study  of   local   history.      It 


can  proceed  indefinitely  and  with  incal- 
culable usefulness. 

In  the  course  of  his  discourse  he  said  : 
"  One  of  the  most  striking  contrasts  af- 
forded by  our  local  institutions  is  that 
between  the  New  England  town  and  the 
Virginia  county.  The  old  explana- 
tion of  the  difference  was  that  New 
England  was  settled  by  Puritans  and 
Virginia  by  cavaliers  A  careful  study 
of  early  local  history  shows  that  this 
explanation  does  not  explain.  The  New 
England  township  is  seen  not  to  be  an 
original  creation  of  Puritan  political 
genius,  and  the  Virginia  county  not  the 
result  of  cavalier  perversion.  When  the 
Puritan  settlers  organized  their  petty  self- 
governing  communities  they  reproduced, 
in  the  main,  an  institution  of  the  mother 
country.  The  officers,  the  laws,  the  cus- 
toms of  these  new  towns  were  mostly 
copies,  not  inventions.  Even  the  three 
constables,  who  by  the  town  laws  of 
Salem  were  to  be  at  the  three  doors  of 
the  church  to  keep  the  boys  in  and  the 
dogs  out,  were  performing  the  same 
duties  assigned  to  English  constables. 
The  history  of  the  Puritan  settlements 
in  Virginia  and  Maryland  shows  that 
Puritans,  like  cavaliers,  were  unable  to 
evolve  the  township  in  colonies  when 
soil  and  climate  made  the  cultivation 
of  vast  estates  by  slave  labor  profitable. 
Another  view  of  the  town  which  is  seen 
to  be  mistaken  is  that  presented  by  Mr. 
Palfrey  ;  that  the  town  was  borrowed 
by  the  other  colonies  from  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  Irving  Elton  has  shown  that 
the  Dutch  villages  along  the  Hudson 
originated  not  as  imitations  of  the  Mass- 
achusetts towns,  but  in  local  municipal 
institutions  of  Holland." 
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The  Cayuga  County  Historical 
Society  held  its  annual  meeting  in  Au- 
burn, New  York,  on  the  evening  of  Feb- 
ruary 8  ;  General  William  H.  Seward 
in  the  chair.  The  annual  election  re- 
sulted in  the  choice  of  the  following 
officers  :  president,  William  H.  Seward  ; 
vice-president,  Benjamin  B.  Snow  ;  cor- 
responding secretary,  Frank  W.  Richard- 
son ;  recording  secretary,  David  M.  Dun- 
ning ;  treasurer,  Nelson  B.  Eldred ; 
librarian  and  custodian,  John  H.  Os- 
borne ;  historical  secretary,  Darius  War- 
ren Adams. 

President  Seward's  annual  address  was 
a  review  of  the  profitable  work  accom- 
plished by  the  Society  during  the  year, 
and  a  congratulatory  message  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  institution.  He  made 
several  recommendations  to  the  trustees 
in  the  liae  of  progress,  among  them  the 
opening  of  the  rooms  to  the  general  pub- 
lic, the  exhibition  of  archives,  etc. 

President  Seward  presented  a  paper  on 
"  Hobbies,  and  those  we  have  ridden  in 
1886  ;  "  which  revealed  the  value  of  hob- 
bies in  history  as  originating  many  great 
movements  in  the  world's  civilization. 
He  made  a  plea  for  the  legitimacy  of 
hobbies  in  every  community,  and  advo- 
cated the  choice  by  every  citizen  of  at 
least  one  good  hobby,  contending  that 
the  riding  of  one  would  bring  profit  not 
only  to  its  rider,  but  to  the  people  among 
whom  he  lived.  The  writer  reviewed  par- 
ticularly the  hobbies  that  had  been  active 
in  Auburn  during  the  past  year,  the  results 
accomplished  by  them,  and  their  value  to 
the  community.  The  paper  was  inter- 
esting and  full  of  practical  suggestions. 


It  was  announced  that  Publication  No. 
5,  containing  Mayor  Wheeler's  paper  on 
"  Ancient  and  Modern  Sewers,"  would  be 
issued  at  an  early  day. 


The  Georgia  Historical  Society 
held  its  forty-eighth  annual  meeting  on 
the  evening  of  February  14,  at  Hodgson 
Hall,  Savannah.  There  was  no  anniver- 
sary address,  but  reports  were  read,  and 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year  elected, 
as  follows  :  president,  Hon.  Henry  R. 
Jackson ;  vice-presidents,  General  G. 
Moxley  Sorrel,  General  Alexander  R. 
Lawton  ;  corresponding  secretary,  Cap- 
tain Robert  Falligant ;  treasurer,  William 
S.  Bogart  ;  librarian,  William  Harden  ; 
curators,  Colonel  Charles  H.  Olmstead, 
A.  Schwaab,  W.  D.  Harden,  Colonel 
John  Screven,  R.  J.  Larcombe,  W.  H. 
Baker,  Colonel  George  A.  Mercer. 

The  report  of  Mr.  William  Harden, 
who  has  been  the  Society's  librarian  for 
eighteen  years,  was  most  interesting.  He 
stated  the  accessions  to  the  library  during 
the  past  year  to  have  been  five  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  bound  volumes,  and  five 
hundred  and  eighty-four  pamphlets.  He 
said  the  visitors  to  the  library  were  con- 
stantly increasing.  Among  other  things, 
he  earnestly  recommended  the  publica- 
tion, either  in  full  or  in  part,  of  the  So- 
ciety's yearly  transactions. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  concerning 
the  Telfair  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Director  Brandt  made  a  very  interesting 
report  in  regard  to  what  is  being  done 
there  and  in  regard  to  the  art  school  which 
he  has  recently  established. 
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COLLECTIONS     OF    THE     HUGUENOT 

SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA.     Vol.  I.,  8vo,  pp. 

431.     New  York.      1886.      Published   by   the 

Society. 

This  elegantly  printed  and  carefully  edited 
initial  volume  of  a  collection  that  will  unques- 
tionably prove  a  most  valuable  contribution  to 
American  history,  is  particularly  rich  in  exact 
reprints  of  the  church  registers  of  births,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths,  the  bulk  of  the  work  being 
devoted  to  this  material.  The  introduction  is 
from  the  pen  of  Rev.  A.  V.  Wittmeyer,  pastor 
of  the  Church  du  St.  Esprit,  who  gives  an  elab- 
orate history  of  this  representative  Huguenot 
church  in  New  York  from  its  first  formation  to 
the  present  time.  He  divides  his  sketch  into 
four  nearly  equal  periods,  the  first  of  which  ex- 
tends from  1628  to  1688;  the  second,  from  1688 
to  1750;  the  third,  from  1750  to  1804;  and  the 
fourth,  from  1804  to  1886.  One  of  the  features 
of  curious  interest  in  his  engaging  narrative  is 
the  affair  of  Rev.  Louis  Rou  in  1724,  a  clergy- 
man who  had  been  invited  by  the  Fi-ench  Prot- 
estants of  New  York  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and 
become  their  pastor,  and  who  soon  became  in- 
volved in  a  dispute  that  grew  into  a  quarrel 
of  no  small  magnitude.  He  was,  according  to 
Smith,  the  historian,  a  man  of  learning,  but 
proud,  pleasurable,  and  passionate,  whatever 
that  means  ;  and  his  successor,  for  whom  he 
was  set  aside,  was  distinguished  chiefly  for  dull- 
ness and  goodness.  Cadwallader  Colden,  in 
commenting  upon  Smith's  phraseology,  says 
that  Mr.  Rou  "was  bookish  and,  as  such  men 
frequently  are,  peevish  and  had  nothing  of  the 
courtly,  polite  Frenchman.  The  game  of  chess 
was  the  only  amusement  he  took,  and  perhaps 
was  too  fond  of  it.  It  was  said  that  he  wrote  a 
treatise  on  that  game."  The  trouble  between 
the  church  and  pastor  became  of  so  grave  a 
character  that  the  governor  and  council  inter- 
fered in  favor  of  the  latter,  which  served  to  fan 
the  fire  of  contention  until  it  exercised  a  power- 
ful influence  over  public  affairs.  The  appendix 
to  the  work  contains  nineteen  historical  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  French  Protestants  in  New 
York,  and  an  index  of  family  names.  The 
illustrations  include  engravings  of  the  second 
French  Protestant  church  in  New  York  erected 
in  1703;  the  third,  of  Sing  Sing  marble,  built  in 
1832;  and  the  present  Church  du  St.  Esprit,  in 
West  Twenty-second  Street,  completed  in  1863. 
The  volume  is  issued  in  sumptuous  style  and  in 
excellent  taste;  it  is  substantially  bound  in  green 
cloth  and  red  parchment. 


bert  F.  Blaisdell,   A.M.      i6mo,  pp.  303. 

Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard. 

The  revised  fourth  edition  cf  a  work  on  the 
English  classics  indicates  certainly  that  there  is 
a  pronounced  revival  of  a  branch  of  literary 
study  that  had  a  few  years  ago  fallen  largely 
into  the  background.  Nor  is  the  present  the 
only  volume  of  its  class  that  teaches  the  same 
lesson.  One  can  hardly  take  up  a  publisher's 
list  without  finding  other  indications  that  the 
fathers  of  English  literature  are  receiving  more 
consideration  from  their  children  than  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  of  late.  The  author  of  this 
handbook  has  devoted  many  years  to  work  in 
the  same  direction.  His  "Shakespeare  Speak- 
er," "  Memory  Quotations,"  and  annotated  edi- 
tions of  "Christmas  Carol,"  "Sketch  Book," 
"Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  etc.,  have  found  their 
way  into  the  hands  of  many  teachers  and 
scholars.  The  first  edition  of  the  present  work 
was  published  when  the  study  of  English  classics 
was  just  beginning  to  be  recognized  as  a  branch 
of  public  school  education,  and,  no  doubt,  the 
revised  form  will  commend  itself  to  many  who 
have  hitherto  trusted  to  their  own  ingenuity, 
supplemented  by  general  knowledge  of  the 
standard  authors.  One  of  the  author's  funda- 
mental ideas  is  to  require  students  to  translate 
into  their  own  language  some  well-known  poem, 
such  as  "The  Battle  of  Blenheim,"  "The 
Inchcape  Rock,"  or  "The  Wreck  of  the  Hes- 
perus," expanding,  contracting,  and  changing 
the  phraseology  so  as  to  express  in  original 
terms  the  substance  of  the  poem.  Such  exercise 
must  cultivate  a  knowledge  of  the  elasticity  of 
the  English  tongue  in  a  degree  hardly  to  be  at- 
tained by  any  other  method.  This  is  but  one  of  a 
hundred  suggestions  which,  in  the  hands  of  an 
intelligent  teacher,  must  go  far  to  lighten  the 
labors  of  the  class-room  and  stimulate  an  inter- 
est in  all  that  is  best  in  literature.  Such  hints, 
with  copious  selections  for  memorizing  and 
other  exercises,  make  up  the  body  of  the  book, 
which  concludes  with  a  large  number  of  ques- 
tions to  be  asked,  the  answers  to  which  must  be 
largely  drawn  from  individual  research. 


STUDY   OF    THE    ENGLISH    CLASSICS. 
A  Practical  Handbook  for  Teachers.     By  Al- 


HISTORY  OF  THE  TOWN  OF  EASTON, 

MASSACHUSETTS.       By     William     L. 

Chaffin.     8vo,  pp.  838.     Cambridge.    1886. 

John  Wilson  &  Son. 

The  practical  value  of  the  minute  study  of 
local  history  can  never  be  over-estimated.  Apart 
from  its  relation  to  general  history,  it  quickens 
public  interest  in  names  and  deeds  and  contro- 
versies that  otherwise  would  pass  into  oblivion, 
and  gives  to  a  community  a  sense  of  self-respect 
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which  could  never  be  attained  without  attention 
to  its  own  annals.  Mr.  Chaffin,  in  his  admirable 
work  before  us,  has  performed  a  service  of  the 
first  importance  to  his  townsmen  and  to  the  gen- 
eral reader.  Commencing  with  the  topography 
of  Easton,  his  narrative  moves  forward  easily, 
touching  with  elaborate  care  upon  the  original 
purchase  of  Taunton,  the  boundary-line  contro- 
versy, and  the  individuality  of  the  first  settlers. 
Prior  to  1725,  fifty-nine  families  had  settled  in 
the  place.  The  origin  of  the  Easton  Church, 
and  a  sketch  of  its  first  minister.  Elder  William 
Pratt,  form  the  subject  of  the  fourth  chapter. 
The  eight  years'  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Matthew 
Short,  with  quotations  from  some  of  his  sermons, 
is  another  quaintly  interesting  feature  of  the 
book.  When  he  died,  a  proposition  was  made 
in  town-meeting  to  pay  eighteen  pounds, 
eleven  shillings,  sixpence,  for  his  funeral 
charges,  but  only  about  half  of  it  was  voted. 
Then  comes  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Joseph  Belcher, 
who  was  called  to  the  parish  in  1731.  The  sum 
of  fourteen  pounds  was  voted  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  ordination.  The  author  says  : 
"  Ordination  services  were  important  affairs  in 
those  days.  Not  only  were  the  most  impressive 
religious  services  held,  but  there  was  also  a  great 
deal  of  hearty  feasting,  and  not  infrequently 
considerable  money  was  spent  for  good  liquors 
as  well  as  food.  In  some  places,  though  per- 
haps never  in  Easton,  an  ordination  was  a  two 
days'  affair  and  was  ended  with  a  ball,  at  which 
were  music  and  dancing.  It  is  well  to  think 
of  these  things  when  we  are  tempted  to  fall  into 
the  too  common  cant  of  condemning  our  early 
fathers  as  so  rigidly  austere  and  gloomy." 

The  fourteenth  chapter  is  devoted  to  "  Easton 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,"  and  is  noteworthy 
in  many  respects.  The  public  schools  as  well 
as  the  churches  are  traced  in  their  development 
in  subsequent  pages,  also  the  foundation  of  eight 
libraries,  which  shows  the  intellectual  bent  of  the 
population.  The  Ames  Free  Library  has  a  hand- 
some building  a  picture  of  which  appears 
among  the  illustrations.  It  contains  upward 
of  eleven  thousand  books,  and  a  large  number  of 
papers  and  periodicals  supply  the  needs  of  the 
beautiful  reading-room.  Mr.  Chaffin's  volume 
is  fully  and  excellently  illustrated  with  maps, 
views,  and  portraits.  It  is  printed  in  large,  clear 
type  on  fine  paper  and  substantially  bound. 
We  have  rarely  met  with  a  work  of  this  character 
where  every  part  of  it  exhibited  such  painstak- 
ing and  conscientious  research,  or  where  scat- 
tered material  has  been  chosen  and  brought  into 
use  with  more  judgment,  skill,  and  perfect  suc- 
cess.   

THE  LITTLE  MASTER.     By  J.  T.  Trow- 
bridge.   Illustrated.    i6mo,  pp.  230.    Boston  : 
Lee  &  Shepard. 
Mr.  Trowbridge's  many  stories  are  so  familiar 


to  the  public,  and  so  exceptionally  popular 
withal,  that  there  is  almost  nothing  to  say  con- 
cerning a  new  one,  except  that,  like  all  its  pre- 
decessors, it  is  a  bit  of  real  life  related  with  a 
charming  straightforward  simplicity  that  leaves 
little  to  be  desired.  The  perplexities  of  a  young 
schoolmaster  and  his  first  insight  into  village 
politics  and  the  ways  of  the  world  afford  the 
motive  for  this  tale,  which  is  as  entertaining  to 
grown-up  people  as  it  must  be  to  the  boys  and 
girls  for  whom  it  is  intended. 


THE  HAKES  FAMILY  GENEALOGY.  By 
Harry  Hakes.  8vo,  pp.  87.  1886.  Wilkes- 
barre,   Pennsylvania. 

The  name  Hakes  in  the  United  States  is  sup- 
posed to  have  originated  with  Solomon  Hakes, 
who  settled  in  Stonington,  Connecticut,  about 
1709.  Ever  since  that  time,  some  of  the  family 
have  continued  to  reside  in  that  town,  keeping 
alive  to  some  extent  the  legends  of  their  ances- 
tors. The  author  of  this  volume  has  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  any  facts  about  the  ancestry  of 
the  family  beyond  Solomon,  but  has  gathered 
into  genealogical  tables  a  goodly  list  of  names 
since  the  period  in  which  that  personage  lived. 
The  investigation  will  undoubtedly  be  stimulated 
through  Mr.  Hakes'  efforts,  and  we  predict  he 
will  obtain  further  information  in  a  variety  of 
directions  involving  a  revised  edition  of  this 
genealogical  study. 


SIMPLICITY  AND  FASCINATION.  By 
Anne  Bell.  i6mo,  pp.  499.  Boston  :  Lee 
&  Shepard. 

The  fact  that  this  novel  is  English  and 
lengthy  and  stupid  is  the  only  apparent  reason 
for  its  republication  on  this  side  the  Atlantic. 
While  the  international  copyright  law  remains  in 
the  future,  we  must  expect  the  not  infrequent 
infliction  of  such  books  as  this.  It  is  at  least  a 
satisfaction,  though  a  meagre  one,  that  a  few 
American  compositors  and  binders  have  been 
paid  for  their  work  in  securing  its  publication. 


ANCESTRY      OF      WILLIAM      SHIPLEY 
HAINES,  with  some  account  of  the  descend- 
ants of  John  and  Joseph  Haines  and  Colonel 
Cowperthwait.     Compiled  by  William  Fran- 
cis Creagar.     8vo,  pamphlet,  pp.  81.     Phil- 
adelphia.   1887.    Patterson  &  White,  Printers. 
These   researches,    the   author  tells   us,  were 
commenced    with    the    object   of   preparing   an 
account  of  one  branch  of  the  Haines  family,  but 
other  information  coming  to  his  notice  concerning 
several  other  related  families,  he  thought  it  wise 
to  incorporate  the  same  into  these  pages.     In  all 
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cases  he  has  given  his  authorities,  which  are 
chiefly  wills,  surveys,  conveyances,  and  church 
and  meeting  records.  The  work  includes,  with 
others,  the  Hollingshead,  Covvperthwait,  Han- 
cock, and  Engle  genealogies,  although  the  larger 
space  is  given  to  the  descendants  of  Richard  and 
Margaret  Haines,  of  Aynhoe-on-the-Hill,  in  the 
County  of  Northampton,  England  who,  in  April, 
1682,  sailed,  with  three  sons,  for  New  Jersey. 
Their  eldest  son  had  already  settled  in  Burlington 
County,  whom  they  joined  on  their  arrival.  An 
index  of  nearly  nine  hundred  names  adds  mate- 
rially to  the  value  of  the  pamphlet,  which  seems 
to  have  been  prepared  with  notable  accuracy. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH  IN  NEW  BERN,  N.  C,  with 
a  Resume  of  Early  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  in 
Eastern  North  Carolina,  and  a  Sketch  of  the 
Early  Days  of  New  Bern,  N.  C.  By  Rev.  L. 
C.  Vass,  A.  M.  8vo,  pp.  196.  Richmond, 
Virginia.  1886.  Whittet  &  Shepperson, 
Printers. 

The  general  character  of  the  early  settlers  of 
North  Carolina  forms  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  the  opening  chapter  of  this  excellent 
work.  There  were,  it  seems,  many  highly  edu- 
cated citizens  in  different  parts  of  the  province, 
who  lived  in  considerable  style  ;  there  were 
honest,  diligent  and  hospitable  farmers  ;  and 
there  was  also  a  vast  amount  of  ignorance 
and  shiftlessness.  Religious  worship,  vestries, 
churches  and  glebes  were  first  established  by 
public  taxation  in  1 701.  The  clergy,  however, 
were  reluctantly  supported,  and  their  small  sup- 
plies often  withheld.  Bitter  complaints  were 
made,  and  some  that  might  have  been  unreason- 
able. One  minister  writes,  the  author  tells  us, 
"  I  never  received  the  value  of  a  bushel  of  corn 
since  I  was  concerned  here,  but  what  I  got  by 
weddings."  Another  says,  "  I  did  once  hope  to 
have  pork  and  bacon  of  my  own,  but  shall  not 
have  a  morsel  to  eat  save  wheat  I  feed  with  In- 
dian corn,  which  is  very  scarce  with  me.  .  .  . 
I  have  nothing  to  buy  with,  let  one's  wants  be 
what  they  will  :  swamp  water  goes  down  worse 
in  winter  than  in  summer."  The  Mecklenburg 
declaration  in  1775,  a  sketch  of  Hugh  William- 
son, and  the  Presbyterian  settlements,  occupy 
several  prominent  pages.  But  the  chief  portion 
of  the  volume  is  devoted,  as  the  title  indicates, 
to  the  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  New 
Bern.  The  town  was  laid  out  in  17 10,  and  re- 
ceived its  name  in  compliment  to  Bern,  the  birth- 
place of  the  two  principal  leaders  of  the  colony  ; 
it  was  made  a  township,  covering  two  hundred 
and  fifty  acres,  in  1723,  and  soon  became  the 
capital  of  the  colony.  The  palace  of  Governor 
Tryon,  begun  in  1767  and  completed  in  1770,  is 


described  in  detail ;  Judge  Martin  says  it  was 
superior  to  any  dwelling  of  the  kind  at  the  time 
in  British  North  America.  From  the  rear  of  the 
palace  a  terrace  sloped  down  to  the  Trent  River, 
and  the  views  from  its  windows  were  very  fine. 
The  palmy  days  of  New  Bern  were  between  the 
close  of  the  war  of  1812  and  about  1825.  The 
edifice  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  completed 
and  opened  for  worship  in  1822.  Biographical 
sketches  of  its  entire  succession  of  pastors  since 
that  date  are  given.  Mr.  Vass,  the  present 
pastor,  since  1866,  was  born  in  Fredericksburg, 
Virginia  ;  his  father  was  a  grandson  of  the  Laird 
of  Sluis,  belonging  to  the  historic  Highland  clan 
of  "  dimming, "  in  Scotland.  The  book  displays 
a  large  amount  of  careful  research,  and  its  tone 
is  elevated,  graceful,  and  highly  instructive. 
The  author  has  rescued  from  oblivion  much  im- 
portant data,  and  placed  it  in  compact  and  per- 
manent form  for  future  reference. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE,  1607-1885. 
Vol.  I.  The  Development  of  American 
Thought.  By  Charles  F.  Richardson. 
8vo,  pp.  535.  New  York  and  London,  1887  : 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

We  quite  agree  with  Professor  Richardson  in 
his  expressed  opinion  that  no  critical  task  is  more 
difficult  and  delicate  than  that  of  estimating  the 
rank  and  analyzing  the  achievements  of  American 
authors.  The  critic  must  have  wide  learning,  a 
great  facility  for  reading  much  in  a  short  time,  a 
clear  insight  into  the  methods  of  thought  and  the 
subjects  treated  by  writers,  and  the  soundest  of 
judgment,  without  prejudice  or  partiality.  And 
then,  if  he  essays  to  grasp  the  great  whole  and 
illustrate  in  one  volume  the  various  phases  in  the 
rise  and  development  of  American  thought  during 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  of  progress, 
what  more  is  to  be  expected  than  a  just  and  com- 
prehensive survey  ?  The  book  is  intensely  interest- 
ing. Professor  Richardson  is  a  charming  writer, 
his  style  magnetic  and  inspiring,  always  taking 
the  reader  forward  rapidly.  He  introduces  a 
few  representative  authors  in  each  decade  or 
generation  as  he  proceeds,  and  holds  them  up  to 
view,  sometimes  with  a  clear-cut  analysis  of 
their  intellectual  qualities  and  works,  and  again 
with  only  a  bald  statement  of  their  relative  rank 
in  literature.  The  volume  is  crowded  with  in- 
formation, and  while  we  do  not  always  agree 
with  the  author  in  his  conclusions,  he  is,  never- 
theless, to  be  warmly  congratulated  on  having 
so  nearly  achieved  a  true  perspective  in  the  result 
of  his  personal  and  indefatigable  studies.  He 
says,  among  other  good  things:  "Wars  have 
done  little  for  American  literature  ;  peace  has 
done  much  and  will  do  more.'"  Concerning 
different  parts  of  this  country  he  says,  "  The 
seeds  of  American  literature  were  most  effectively 
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sown  in  New  England,  but  its  growth  has  been 
subject  to  complex  influences  in  other  parts  of 
the  country — influences  sometimes  favorable 
and  sometimes  injurious.  .  .  .  New  York 
city  and  State  have  affected  American  literature 
in  a  broader  and  more  cosmopolitan,  but  less 
earnest  and  powerful,  manner  than  have  Boston 
and  New  England.  The  local  characteristics  of 
this  distributing  centre,  are  modified  more  and 
more  by  the  steady  influx  of  intelligent  men  and 
women  from  other  parts  of  the  country,  who  go 
to  New  York  as  they  would  go  from  Edinburgh 
to  London.  New  York,  and  not  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, Chicago,  or  San  Francisco,  is  able  to 
present  some  picture  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 
It  is  not,  and  will  not  be,  to  the  United  States 
just  what  London  is  to  England  or  Paris  to 
France,  but  its  general  relation  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  two  great  European  literary  capitals. 
And  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  from  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  not  from  Massachusetts 
or  Virginia,  came  those  books  which  first  gave 
to  America  a  literary  name  in  Europe." 

In  discussing  Edward  Everett,  Professor  Rich- 
ardson says  :  "  He  possessed  neither  massive 
strength  nor  intense  fire.  He  was,  in  truth,  an 
academic  orator  ;  bearing  many  marks  of  simi- 
larity to  John  Quincy  Adams.  He  was  a  pleas- 
ant winsome  speaker,  whose  chief  error  was  that, 
too  often,  he  only  praised  or  expounded,  when 
he  might  have  added  blame  to  his  commendations 
and  analyses.  He  was  not  a  great  creator,  not 
an  irresistible  destroyer.  .  .  .  On  the  19th 
of  November,  1863,  was  dedicated,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  large  and  distinguished  company,  the 
national  cemetery  on  the  battle-field  of  Gettys- 
burg, the  turning-point  of  the  civil  war.  By  a 
natural  choice,  Everett  was  selected  to  deliver 
the  principal  oration,  as  being  the  most  eminent 
living  orator  in  the  United  States.  His  speech 
was  in  his  most  felicitous  style,  and  well  repre- 
sented the  oratorical  school  to  which  he  belonged.. 
The  language  was  choice,  the  classical  allusions 
were  apt,  the  modern  descriptions  were  poetic 
yet  just,  and  the  spirit,  though  saddened,  was 
hopeful  for  the  future  nation.  Everett's  words 
were  those  of  the  American  orator  of  the  middle 
period — after  the  Revolution  and  the  making  of 
the  nation,  and  before  the  new  time  of  freedom 
from  conventional  rules.  On  the  same  day 
President  Lincoln  delivered  his  famous  Gettys- 
burg address.  The  contrast  between  these  two 
well-known  funeral  orations  could  not  have  been 
more  marked.  Everett's  was  long,  Lincoln's 
short  ;  Everett's  drew  allusions  from  classic 
history,  Lincoln's  went  no  farther  back  than  the 
record  of  American  nationality  ;  Everett's  dis- 
played the  culture  of  the  Boston  university  man 
and  the  European  resident  ;  Lincoln's  was  the 
plain  speech  of  an  unlettered  native  of  Kentucky 
and  citizen  of  Illinois.     The  range  and  ultimate 


direction  of  American  literature — to  which  both 
orators  clearly  belong — could  not  have  been 
better  illustrated  than  by  their  variant  methods 
and  similar  results." 


CHARACTER  PORTRAITS  OF  WASH- 
INGTON, as  delineated  by  Historians,  Ora- 
tors, and  Divines.  Selected  and  arranged  in 
chronological  order,  with  Biographical  Notes 
and  References.  By  W.  S.  Baker.  Square 
8vo,  pp.  351.  Philadelphia,  1887:  Robert 
M.  Lindsay. 

This  work  is  decidedly  refreshing.  It  has 
become  so  painfully  the  fashion  among  a  certain 
class  of  American  writers  to  disparage  Washing- 
ton and  affect  originality  by  attempting  to  teach 
the  rising  generation  that  he  was  only  an  ordi- 
nary man,  not  even  a  hero  or  a  great  general, 
that  the  heartiest  welcome  should  be  extended 
to  Mr.  Baker's  book.  He  has  gathered  into  its 
handsome  pages,  with  no  little  skill,  sound  judg- 
ment, and  critical  good  taste,  a  series  of  per- 
sonal sketches  of  Washington  by  contemporaries 
and  travelers,  and  tributes  to  him  from  illus- 
trious writers  both  in  this  country  and  Europe. 
In  every  instance  the  extract  is  accompanied 
with  an  adequate  notice  of  the  author,  and  we 
have  in  all  cases  the  exact  date  of  the  produc- 
tion. Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  the  son-in-law 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Witherspoon,  for  instance,  writes 
of  Washington  in  1800  :  **  His  whole  character 
was  consistent.  Equally  industrious  with  his 
plow,  as  with  his  sword,  he  esteemed  idleness 
and  inutility  the  greatest  disgrace  of  man,  whose 
powers  attain  perfection  only  by  constant  and 
vigorous  action,  and  who  is  by  Providence  in 
so  many  social  relations,  only  to  do  good." 
Chateaubriand,  the  celebrated  French  author, 
writes  in  1828,  drawing  forcible  comparisons 
between  Washington  and  Bonaparte:  ''Wash- 
ington and  Bonaparte  sprang  from  the  bosom  of 
a  republic,  both  born  of  liberty,  the  one  was 
faithful  to  it,  the  other  betrayed  it.  Washing- 
ton raises  his  nation  to  independence  ;  a  retired 
magistrate  he  sinks  quietly  to  rest  beneath  his 
paternal  roof,  amid  the  regrets  of  his  country- 
men and  the  veneration  of  all  nations.  Bona- 
parte robbed  a  nation  of  its  independence  ;  a 
fallen  emperor,  he  is  hurried  into  exile.  The 
republic  of  Washington  exists  ;  the  empire  of 
Bonaparte  is  destroyed."  The  character  of 
Washington  is  a  national  possession.  Many  of 
the  books  and  periodicals  which  Mr.  Baker  has 
laid  under  contribution  are  rare,  or  at  least  not 
generally  known  and  accessible  ;  and  even  care- 
ful students  of  American  history  will  find  much 
that  is  new  to  them  in  his  compilation. 
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MAGAZINE   OF  AMERICAN   HISTORY 

Vol.   XVII  APRIL,  1887  No.  4 

TRANSITION    PERIOD    OF    THE    AMERICAN    PRESS 

LEADING   EDITORS   EARLY   IN   THIS   CENTURY 

IN  the  year  1807,  an  English  gentleman,  Charles  William  Janson,  Esq., 
gave  to  the  world,  in  a  fat  and  foolish  folio  from  the  press  of  Cundee, 
of  Ivy  Lane,  his  "Observations  on  the  Genius,  Manners,  and  Customs  of 
the  United  States,  made  during  a  long  Residence  in  that  Country,"  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  this  century.  "  The 
stranger  in  America,"  as  he  styled  himself,  found  nothing  in  this  land  to 
please  him.  His  fine  feelings  were  forever  affronted,  his  dignity  rumpled, 
by  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  from  the  "  pert  virgin  "  demanding 
admiration,  to  the  "  sullen  Yankee  "  harboring  resentment.  "  Among  the 
lower  orders,"  he  querulously  complains,  "in  spite  of  his  endeavors  to 
adapt  his  behavior  to  their  satisfaction  he  was  regarded  as  proud  and 
haughty;  while  a  distant  kind  of  envious  obsequiousness  tinctured  with 
an  affectation  of  superiority  was  but  too  evident  in  the  majority  of  his 
equals."  He  becomes  lachrymose  over  "  their  persistent  rancour  against 
the  mother  country  ;  so  pointed  also  in  their  press."  With  the  power  and 
the  excesses  of  that  press  he  is  impressed,  with  real  reason,  for  nothing  in 
the  history  of  the  time  is  so  striking  as  its  coarseness  and  cruelty,  its 
venomous  vigor  of  invective,  its  contempt  for  all  that  should  be  sacred  in 
political  warfare  and  in  private  life. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  the  two  hostile  political  parties 
fell  to  fighting  each  other  with  the  same  ferocity,  even  if  not  with  the  same 
arms,  used  of  late  against  their  common  enemy.  These  two  forces  were 
the  Federalists — devoted  to  the  constitution  and  to  the  administration,  led 
by  Hamilton  ;  and  the  Anti-Federalists  or  Republicans — dubbed  in  derision 
Democrats,  generaled  by  Jefferson,  devotees  of  the  French  Revolution,  of 
its  pernicious  practices  as  well  as  its  sublimest  sentiments.  Besides  the 
living  issues  and  the  undying  hatred  that  made  perpetual  conflict  possible 
between  these  two  camps,  there  sprang  up,  during  these  days  of  which  I 
speak,  many  minor  matters  to  beget  unheard-of  and  ludicrous  virulence  of 
feeling    and  of   language,  such    as,  the    intrigues   to   remove   the  seat  of 
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government  from  town  to  town,  finally  finishing  at  Washington  ;  the  res- 
toration of  the  Tories  to  their  former  rights  of  citizenship  ;  the  Alien  and 
Sedition  laws  of  1798;  the  demand  for  the  suppression  of  that  blameless 
body,  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  fated  to  lead 
us  to  a  "  military  nobility  ;  "  the  furious  electoral  struggle  between  Burr 
and  Jefferson  for  the  Presidency  in  1801  ;  Burr's  trial  at  Richmond  in  1807 
for  attempted  treason  "  at  a  certain  place  called  and  known  by  the  name 
of  Blennerhassett's  Island  ;  "  the  furious  outcry  for  the  strengthening  of 
our  navy,  too  feeble  to  protect  our  fast-growing  sea  trade  ;  the  rights  of 
search  enforced  by  the  British  on  our  vessels,  in  all  waters,  even  within 
sight  of  our  shores;  the  pitiable  affair  of  the  Chesapeake  in  June,  1807; 
the  famous  proclamation  of  President  Madison,  the  Embargo,  the  imbit- 
tered  negotiations,  and  all  the  causes  that  led  to  the  War  of  18 12. 

In  these  discussions,  in  journals  and  in  frequent  pamphlets,  men  lashed 
themselves  into  a  foaming  fury,  hounded  on,  if  need  be,  by  the  powers 
behind — politicians,  place-hunters,  patriots — whose  patriotism,  in  too  many 
cases,  was  covered  completely  by  Dr.  Johnson's  dictum,  as  "the  last  refuge 
of  a  scoundrel."  Too  many  of  these  editors  and  writers  were,  in  the  words 
of  gentle  old  Isaiah  Thomas,  "  destitute  at  once  of  the  urbanity  of  gentle- 
men, the  information  of  scholars,  and  the  principles  of  virtue."  They 
raged  madly  at  one  another  as  ''vermin  and  foxes,"  as  "minions  of  sedi- 
tion," as  "notorious  Jacobins."  Bache,  of  Philadelphia,  was  styled  "the 
greatest  fool  and  the  most  stubborn  sans-culotte"  in  the  land.  His  Aurora 
spoke  of  Washington  as  "  the  man  who  is  the  source  of  all  misfortunes  to 
the  country,"  and  coarsely  quoted,  when  he  went  to  Mount  Vernon,  after 
Adams'  inauguration,  "'Now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace, 
for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation,'  "  exultant  that  "  the  name  of 
Washington  from  this  day  ceases  to  give  a  currency  to  political  iniquity 
and  to  legalized  corruption."  Major  Benjamin  Russell,  in  his  Centinel,  was 
equally  hysterical  in  lamentation  over  Jefferson's  election.  Callender 
spoke  of  President  Adams  as  "a  hoary-headed  incendiary — the  scourge, 
the  scorn,  the  outcast  of  society."  Editors  exchanged  fraternally  even 
more  touching  amenities,  so  that  suits  for  slander — wherein  sometimes  the 
defendant  had  only  to  read  aloud  in  court  the  plaintiff's  own  writings,  to 
be  acquitted — street  brawls  with  fists  and  pistols,  duels,  and  murders  were 
not  at  all  infrequent. 

This  astoundingly  shabby  spectacle  ceased  to  exist  only  toward  the 
end  of  the  second  war  with  England,  when  our  various  victories  ashore 
and  on  sea  were  hailed  with  equal  exultation  by  the  opposing  portions 
of  the  press  and  people.     So  parties  came  closer  together,  their  partisan 
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poison  grew  attenuated  in  the  body  politic,  and,  with  the  election  of  Mon- 
roe, Federalism  as  a  force  faded  away,  "  the  era  of  good  feelings  coming 
in,"  as  Major  Russell  phrased  it. 

Among  the  figures  prominent  in  the  early  years  of  this  warfare  of  types, 
not  one  stands  out  more  vividly  and  more  distinctly  than  that  of  William 
Cobbett — alien  and  stranger  even  throughout  his  sojourn  among  us,  less  by 


From  a  rare  print  in  possession  0/  Dr.    Thomas  Addis  Emmet. 


his  British  birth  than  by  his  persistent  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple with  whom  he  found  a  home.  The  character  and  career  of  this  great 
political  writer  are  notable  in  all  aspects:  in  some,  respectable  and  praise- 
worthy, in  others  exciting  suspicion  and  censure.  Born  near  Farnham, 
Surrey,  in  March,  1756,  the  son  of  a  small  farmer,  his  grandfather  having 
been  but  a  day-laborer,  he  and  his  brothers  were  forced,  from  an  early  age, 
to  work  in  the   fields.     Even  then  he  studied  in  the  evenings  ;   and  later, 
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when  a  gardener,  when  an  attorney's  drudge  in  London,  when  a  private 
soldier  in  barracks  at  Chatham,  when  a  corporal  at  twenty,  and  sergeant- 
major  of  his  regiment  in  Nova  Scotia  and  at  St.  John's — always  and  every- 
where he  read  and  studied.  Leaving  the  army  in  1791,  he  spent  a  few 
months  in  France,  but,  disgusted  with  the  "  accursed  revolution,"  as  he 
calls  it,  he  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1792,  and  there,  for  over  two  years, 
he  taught  French,  as  well  as  English  to  French  emigres.  Just  then  Dr. 
Priestley,  the  learned  Unitarian  philosopher,  landed  from  England  and 
was  widely  and  warmly  welcomed  as  a  martyr  to  British  persecution  ;  and 
Cobbett  attacked  him,  and  those  who  befriended  him,  in  his  first  political 
pamphlet,  entitled,  The  Tartuffe  Detected :  or,  Observations  on  the  Emigra- 
tion of  a  Martyr  to  the  Cause  of  Liberty.  This  squib  he  shortly  followed  by 
a  steady  series  of  political  pamphlets,  all  denouncing  the  doings  of  the  Dem- 
ocrats, deploring  the  dangers  of  democracy,  and  all  showing  significantly 
his  scorn  of  our  institutions,  and  his  sympathy  with  British  rule  and  the 
British  monarch.  These  writings  attracted  keen  attention,  caused  comments 
of  every  sort ;  but  there  was  only  one  voice  as  to  the  power  of  the  writer, 
then  and  always  the  leader  of  all  pamphleteers  in  this  land,  in  originality 
of  thought,  aptness  of  epithet,  vigor  of  invective,  and  lucidity  of  language. 
In  some  of  his  satire  he  seems  to  me  to  fall  not  far  below  Swift.  He 
was  induced  by  his  success — and  it  may  be  by  Federalist  influence  and 
coin — to  start  a  daily  paper,  Porcupine' s  Gazette :  u  the  best  diurnal  print  in 
America,"  says  our  stately  Mr.  Janson  again.  It  is  easy  to  see  its  charm 
for  him  in  its  devotion  to  his  monarch — a  devotion  offensively  shown  in 
Cobbett's  shop-window,  also,  wherein  was  a  gratuitously  aggressive  display 
of  monarchical  portraits  and  emblems.  This  attitude,  with  its  coupled 
contempt  for  all  things  and  all  men  in  this  country,  ,the  lusty  egotism 
with  which  he  vented  his  views,  the  vicious  vilification  in  his  Gazette  of 
those  whom  he  opposed  politically — all  this  made  the  public  tire  of  him. 
They  would  have  been  glad  to  put  him  in  the  pillory,  as  was  done  with 
De  Foe  ;  or  to  cut  off  his  ears,  as  in  Prynne's  case.  Some  of  us  find  a  certain 
solace,  after  reading  his  ribaldry,  in  sympathizing  with  the  aspirations  of 
that  public,  misguided  though  they  were.  President  Jefferson  tried  to 
send  Cobbett  out  of  the  country,  but  found  it  impossible  to  do  so  legally. 
The  "Porcupine"  was  finally  brought  to  bay  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  whom 
he  had  brutally  attacked  for  having  claimed  certain  success  in  the  cure 
of  yellow  fever.  This  suit  went  against  him  :  and  the  fines  thereof  were  so 
heavy,  his  business  had  been  so  broken  up,  his  former  friends  so  fallen  off 
from  him,  that  he  determined  to  quit  the  country.  He  sailed  for  England 
in  June,  1800.     With  his  career  there,  and  his  after  return  here,  this  chron- 
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J  HE  objects  •which  this  paper  has  in 
view,  have-already  been  fet  forth, 
that  they  are- generally  approved 
of  is  demonftrated  by  the  numbers,  of 
fdbferibers,  .that  .the  propofals  have 
brought,  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  INothing  feems  neceflary  here, 
then. Ant'to" give  a  (ketch  of  the  man- 
—  jn  .which  the  ■publication,  wilt.be 


THs;editor  of_an'  advertifing~  paper; 
which  was  nflieredto  thef world,  not 
Jong  fince,  exprefled  a  good  deal  of 
concern  for  the-  anxious  fufpenfe:of 
the  .public  mind  reflecting  his politics •?' 
and,  to  fay  the  truth,  it  is  often  a 
lubjeft  of  curious  fpeculatiou,  $nd  one 
'that  would  puzzle  /  the  moll  accurate 
calculators,  to-,  determine;  beforehand 
that  will  be  the  politics  of  a-  news- 
monger. It. is  generally  a  thing  fo  de- 
pendent -upon  circumftances,  fo  entire- 
ly fubje&ed  to  the  controul  of  adven- 
titious caufes,  fuch,  for  iuftance,  as 
the  caprice  of  the  multitude,  the  length 
fcf  •.  the  purfes  of  certain  wbolefale :  fub- 
fcribers,  ..-£«:.  &c.  that  it  is  extremely 
difficultijif.  nor.altogether  impoffible, 
for  the  public,  oreveirthe  editor  him- 
felf,  to  know  what  will  be  his  nolirics. 


myfelf,  but  to  lend  it  to  whomfoever.  is 
difpofed  to  affift  me.  r,But,  as  all  the 
refponfibUity  muff  alight  on  me,  it  is  no 
more  than  reafonable,  thatU  lhauld  have 
an  abfolute;  power  to:accept.ofi  orto 
refufe,  whatever  aid  is.oflered  me  J;  and 
that  this  Snajr  baJeXercifed  -unfettered 
by  the  fear  of  giving  offence;  I:  think 
proper  to  notify, itbafc.^wUhicV  receive 
no  communicatibnsv(except.  from,  dif- 
tant  correfpondents)ij"\that<are;:not  de- 
pouted  in  the  letterrD0x,wSich.'I  have, 
for  this  purpofe,  placed  in-the"'  window 
of  my  mop;.and.  which-jwill/be;  kept 
open''  till  ten.  o'clock/in";  the  evening. 
Gentlemeh"ata  diftance,"  who:tbink7my 
undertaking  worthy  of  their  aid,  "will 
pleafe  to  addrefs  their  letters  tdme;pq/i 
paid:  andv  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
requefling  all  my  correfpondents  in  the 
United  States,  whether,  .they^writeion 
their_bufinefs  or  mine,  to  pay'theipolU 
age,  and  place  it  to  my  account.,  (Tflis 
is  a  regulation  I  have  been  obliged  to 
adopt,  to;dirappoint.certain  democratic 
black-guards,,  who,' to  gratify  their  im- 
potent malice,  and  put  me  to  exp'enfe, 
fend  ine  loving  epiftles,  fulL'oi!  curfes 
and  bawdry. 

It  will  naturally  be  expected,  that  a 
paper,  publilhed  in  five  weeks  from  the 
day  of  its  being  propofed,' muft,  for  a 
time,  exhibit  a  want  of  early  pbffeffion 
of  intelligence  to  be  derived  from,  cor- 
refpondences  in  foreign  countries ;  but, 
I  truft,  this  will  not  long  be  vifible,  as 


The  laft  paragraph  may,  by  fome.be 
conftrued  into  a  boaft ;  but  \vhen  a 
man  declares,  what  it  is  his  wintered  to 
declare,  and  does  not  depart_frora  the 
truth,. too  Wne  can  juflly ^accufe;  him 

ither.of  !<aliity  or  deception.  Such  a 
declaration  does  notrefemble  thofe;  pub- 
lic thankfgivings.  {of,Jwhick  Twe  jiave 
lately  ieeajfa.  many)  for  hundredrof 
fubferibers' never  obtained,  and  *  *'  li- 
^beral  proportion  -of  advertiGng-  fa- 
vours^- never  received.,  This  is  finging 
Tci.Deupi  after,  :a  defeat,:  or  after  a  fe- 
vereVrepulfe,  at  leaft. 

.  ^Afterfacknowledging  the  encourage- 
mentLhave.received;  I  Jhould  not  con- 
cluded iperhaps,  Avjthout'thankingr/my 
fubferibers;  but  I  truft  they;will  give 
my/filehce,  onjhis  fubjeift,  the  proper 
interpretation.  1  never  was  mafter  of 
the'god-b/efi-your-honour  ftyle'  j  and  as  I 
have  at  this  time  promifed  to  lend  my 
feeble'fupport  to  a  good  caufeV  I  ima- 
gine"that  a  punQual  adherence  to  that 
promife  is  the  beft  and  moft  unequivo- 
cal mode  of  exprefiing  my  gratitude  to 
thofe  who  have  favoured  my  undertak- 


It  will  be  neceflary  to  repeat  the  above  iketch 
for  about  a  week,  as  alfo  the  conditions  oil  wluch 
fubferibers  arc  to  be  fupphed  with  the  Gazette, 

C  ON  D  I  T  I  O  N  S. 

I.   The,  lobfcrinjioa  u  to  be  tight  JiBan  a  year, 


Extras  from  tht  regifter  of  the  deUeraliont  of  the  row; 
miflioned delegated  by  tht  French  government  lothe 
WcJlMice. 

*<  The  commiflion  refolve  that  the  captains  of 

French  ihips  of  war  and  privateers,  are  authorized. 

to  feize  and  to  conduct  into  the  ports  of  the  ccfo- 

,  American  vefiels  deftined  for. or  failing  front 

Englifh  ports. 

"  The  velfels  already  taken,  or  thofe  which  nay 
future  be  taken,  (hd!  remain  in  the  ports  of  the 
colony;  until  it  fiudl  be^otherwife  ordained. 

The  7tU  of  Frimaire,  (27th  of  November)  in. 
the  fifth year.of  the  French  Republic,  00c  and  in-, 
divifible. 

Signed  in  the  regWler  of  the  Proccs  Verbeauxi 
"  Le  Blanc,         Prefident. 
<•  Sonthonax,*) 
«•  Raimoun,  J 
«•  Pafcall,  Secretary," 

A  true  copy,  according  to  the  fecretary  gc* 
neral  of  the  commidioD. 

«  PASCALIi*' 

You-Tvul  obferve  that  this  inftrument  differi  * 
h'ttle  from  the  Refolve  of  the  Executive  Directory* 
communicated  to  the  American  government,  in  that 

is  quite  filent  about  the  conduct  of  the  Englilh.- 
To  make  their  conduce  anile,  would  have  beerf 
ftupid,  when  Meflh.  Sonthonax  and  Co.  knew  that 
the  French  ports  were  all  full  of  American  velfels, 
that  had  been  fuffered  by  the  Englifh  to  enter  uo- 
mokfted: 

Nol  Thefe  gentry  wanted  a  fpunge  to  wipe  off 
the  debts  they  had  contracted,  and  a  plea  in  future 
to  feize  on  all  that  fcU  in  their  way  as  lawful  game. 
They. had  neither  money  nor  produce  to  difchargc, 
the  paft,  and  this  refolve  made  all  future  .contrails 
unneceflary.  We  find  accordingly  that  although 
the  Britifh  ceafed  plundering  our  trade,  alnioft  as 
foon  as  the  treaty  of  commerce  between  the  two-  na- 
tions was  ratified,'  thefe  Weft  India  commifijoners 
knew  thedefign  of  the  Executive  Directory  bC 
France,  as  well  as  their  own  buftnefs  too  wcU,  on> 
dmo  fo  lueratwe  a  trade.    AU  the  Americatt  w& 


Facsimile  of  heading-  of  the  original,  in  possession  of  the  New   York  Society  Library. 


icle  cannot  concern  itself,  but  takes  leave,  with  slight  sorrow,  of  this  "  hec- 
toring bully,"  to  use  Lockhart's  apt  label  for  him  later. 

Of  the  numerous  newspapers  in  existence  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary War  only  nine  lived  until  the  year  1810,  and  of  these  nine, 
strangely  enough,  not  one  was  published  in  New  York.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  many  new  weeklies,  semi-weeklies,  and  dailies  had  sprung  up, 
some  soon  expiring,  some  living  long:  until,  between  January  and  July, 
1810,  I  find  that  of  these  various  issues  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  pa- 
pers were  published,  twenty-seven  of  them  being  dailies — printing  in  all,  on 
careful  computation,  at  the  rate  of  22,222,200  copies  by  the  yearly  count. 
These  figures  are  amazing,  and  show  a  larger  proportion  of  political  jour- 
nals to  the  population  than  the  world  had  ever  witnessed  :  the  more  amaz- 
ing when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  great  body  of  this  reading  and  criticis- 
ing public  was  employed  in  daily  labor.  At  no  time  and  in  no  land  had 
the  masses  hitherto  had  access  so  easily  and  so  cheaply  to  the  informa- 
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tion  and  discussions  of  the  public  prints  ;  and  they  were  bent  on  improving 
their  opportunities  at  no  matter  what  cost  to  the  publishers.  When  un- 
able to  pay  in  current  coin  they  paid  in  all  sorts  of  odd  merchandise,  and 
distant  subscribers  were  supplied  on  credit :  "  which  accounts,"  says  a  naive 
chronicler  of  the  period,  u  for  the  large  circulation  of  some  journals!  " 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  quality  of  this  quantity  of  printed  matter,  and 
at  some  of  the  men  notable  for  supplying  it.  Among  these  editors  and 
writers,  on  whom  I  cannot  here  dwell  in  detail,  are  :  Nathaniel  S.  and  Wash- 
ington Pierce,  of  the  New  Hampshire  Gazette ;  Ebenezer  Rhoades  and 
Benjamin  Austin,  of  the  Boston  Chronicle  ;  Thomas  C.  Cushing  and  John 
Dabney,  of  the  Salem  Gazette ;  William  Carlton,  the  Rev.  William 
Bentley,  and  Judge  Story,  of  the  Salem  Register,  a  journal  to-day  of  a  re- 
spectable age  ;  Warren  Dutton  and  Henry  Ingraham,  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Palladium  ;  William  Hoyt,  of  the  American  Patriot,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  Thomas  Ritchie  and  WTilliam  Wirt,  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer ; 
Charles  Hammond,  of  the  Ci?icinnati  Gazette ;  and,  in  New  York  city, 
John  Fenno,  of  the  United  States  Gazette,  and  his  son,  John  Ward 
Fenno,  who  succeeded  him  ;  Henry  Wheaton,  of  the  N at ioiial  Advocate  ; 
Dr.  Samuel  Latham  Mitchill,  who  established  the  Quarterly  Medical  Re- 
pository in  1797  ;  and  Charles  Hope,  of  the  Columbian.  It  was  in  this  last- 
named  journal  that  Fitz-Greene  Halleck  first  appeared  in  print,  with  a 
poem  sent  surreptitiously  and  signed,  "A  Connecticut  Farmer's  Boy:" 
the  authenticity  of  which  signature  was  sapiently  doubted  by  the  editor, 
"  for  the  verses  are  too  good  to  be  original,"  he  said,  in  printing  them. 

William  Coleman  issued  the  first  number  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
on  Monday,  November  16,  1801.  There  had  been  previous  Evening  Posts 
in  the  town,  each  of  feeble  and  fleeting  existence  ;  but  this  new  journal — 
still  very  much  alive — had,  from  the  first,  a  character  of  its  own,  placing  it 
above  all  its  contemporaries.  Its  editor  was  born  in  Boston  in  1766,  bred 
to  the  bar,  practiced  for  a  while,  served  as  a  soldier  against  Shay's  Rebel- 
lion, and  for  two  years  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature.  Coming  to  New 
York  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  he  was  associated  with  Aaron  Burr  during  a 
short  period,  then  served  as  reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York. 
He  was  the  first  editor  of  this  new  Evening  Post,  and  managed  it  until  his 
death  in  1829,  being,  indeed,  its  sole  editor  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
was  pronounced,  in  his  day,  "  one  of  the  most  able  and  celebrated  con- 
ductors of  a  public  journal  in  the  United  States.".  In  politics,  his  Post  was 
devoted  to  Federal  principles  until  the  end  of  the  War  of  1812 ;  he  having 
been  a  warm  friend  of  Hamilton.  It  was  one  of  his  earliest  and  saddest 
editorial  duties,  on  November  28,  1801,  to  announce  the  death  of  young 
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Philip  Hamilton  in  a  duel  with  one  Eacker,  and  to  give  an  authentic  state- 
ment of  the  whole  wretched  affair,  which  his  family  regretted  had  been 
permitted  to  appear  at  all  in  the  papers. 


WILLIAM    COLEMAN,    1766-182Q. 

From  a  rare  print  in  possession  of  Dr.    Thomas  Addis  Emmet. 

In  the  issue  of  the  Post  for  July  12,  1804,  at  the  head  of  the  leader 
column  was  printed  a  short  note  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  the  universal 
anxiety  concerning  the  condition  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  then  lying  in 
the  Bayard  mansion  in  Greenwich  village,  wounded  by  Burr's  bullet.  It 
states  that  he  is  still  living,  "  but  fast  sinking,  and  a  few  hours  more  must 
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close  the  scene  for  ever.  Would  to  God  we  could  add  that  there  is 
room  for  the  most  distant  hope  of  his  recovery!"  On  the  following  day 
came  the  announcement  of  his  death,  followed  by  a  noble  lamentation  for 
his  loss,  and  a  touching  tribute  to  the  man.  This  copy  is  heavily  columned 
in  black,  printed  only  on  one  side,  and  I  am  struck  by  an  error  in  its  date, 
June  13th,  instead  of  July:  a  misprint  passing  undetected  by  type-setter, 
proof-reader,  and  editor,  in  curious  proof  of  the  perplexity  with  which 
men's  minds  were  perturbed  on  that  day. 

NEW- YORK  EVENING  POST. 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  16.-1801 


No.  40,  Piue<titet.- 


?IN-CTPOST\ 

;<L  E.liior  \vi3  cndcavortlint  lluVPaper 


rI!L  Editor  vviJ  jndcavorthnt 
shall  jppwrmaatciiivunnjol  II 


flowed  w\w 
Commercial  1m 

-  .Tl.c.  design  of  this  rare  •'  ">.  "'"^  »"""'!  "•" 
Jeep;.- correct  inroiUBlMn  on   all   ininrcsiingsub. 

aU-and   coliuc; : '  and  10  cultivate  a'.LiUC  lot  sound 

,    Thoueh  rrc  cf-rdr  proffaa  «<"  attachment  to'  'I'M 

we  Uiinlc  »  ihc  most'conducivc  .tcTthe  welfare  ol 

permanency  [0 ,  our  Vcl"1  foVnv.ol".  government, 
>,r  v.e  d..an,.rdve  of  Hut  spirit  .1  do;m.-.lism  svh.cb 
la',!  cic'.uiivc  claim-  lirvinLdlibdily':  a"J  ui'lukl. 
Klioo  tl.at  l.oncst.-.n.BSuou.mcn  are  to  be  found 
In  each  *»<*>..  JVrs'uaded  tte  the  peal  tody  of  ' 

lion,  io'  cnjUcitierrl  to  judge  of  wnat  B  really  b 


Will  give  currenry  to  any  ri 


Pamphlets     Mazaaiaca  and  Re 

nivjiNulbeufanymoinetii,  a.  il-nrnxu  lf|. 
l.  w  briber  an  Iiiiercun;;  piece  .1  nf.iman.n 
i.  II  unites  ei.JV,  svl.l.li  «eJ  "are  fr.kaM, 
I  icea,  rial  appeared  in  a»Y  .mcr-per  «r  .«t 


"fcJWj'lpVSl l?i\Na"  H.R. "a";  Z>"1 
JS&Z!S£L  :c  jilpatch'ed-tr  •t>r»MlWsT'eV b3^J5 

I'j'.'V.  .■'■.•    «  fi.ri.>r     accoin.'.tb.lai.n-...   >ppl 
boar    M         v  IS  «  lo^  ^  WOOL5EY, 


-v        fci:  c.iixvm. 


ilculta.  apply't'o  ■  "*  '     1IOVT 

««..ra-t~-..n. 

UO.IWO-Sraniil!  Jc;ar,  :,.J  cr:.-.  s  I 


t£ 

■J> 

F011  'HULL, 

rlie  l-.'i'h  b'iC  MINERVA,  cap- 

JftS 

of  Deeetnbc:.    For  freirht  of  6(H)  bameU, 

apply  to 

hce 

JOHN'XNOtfl 

Nov. 

Ko.  97  Water  street. 

.  r 

Th 

l<0.1  GHEEKOCIC 

mf 

iV 

•>».,-     RLinVtRV.     D      tampl-cll, 

Utt-aew 

Ball. 

urn      i  ,■.-,.  i  i„r. 

Hon 

No.  Sll/Pear|.,ir«r. 

/■OB  AMSTERD.1M, 


tcr  FREHA1T  r,  ChM'.TLU, 
r    Trie  Ship'  VENUS,  Lemuel 
•??Buncc,  master,  burthen  199  tons. — 
•'    ■    plytr 

william  otilson-svcc 


„  FarMU-ICUTm  CHARTER: 

t"  TfieTCris'  CLMUS°/berjicr>  90 
...tons,  Daniel  Cornu  ill.  nii"or— ...  rc- 
lailcr..  Apnlylothecapiaiu  onboard 

JOHN  MURRAY  Je  SOW, 


FOR  FREIGHT  a?  CH  A 


(svillcarry-  «n  toni.)     SUc  la  aa  lier., 
JQHN  MAC  GREOOS, 


Apply  lt»        MlXTfK.-i  A.  BARKLU. 


faoY  i^NsmoBtrrtGfCiA'vriiw'AT'nzroRn 
WS«©VriOi\S  mitT^iiY 


ipkpj.1.    ''  llK'V  have  dispoied  of 

icll   ibe  Ticket*  ar    u.e   f.n-.naj 

,  until  the  first  of  December. 

TIll'.  lottery  is  for  the  purpose  of  raisin*  TKrru 

e  Narijuion  'of  Hud. 


.■     .        . 
lon'l  Riyer,  bet 

llagci  of  Troy,  Lantinel 
jrcnably  it  ~ 
of  Ihu. State, 

^HILIP.TEX  EYCK; 


Asrenahly  lt>  Tlircc  it 

DAVIDGELSTOMi .  ] 


■Tii  I 


'T'HE    COUSCIl    fjf   AProlSTMLST 

*■    havinsthourht  propcr'tS  (fl.(.l.iL.- :ii.  juL-cti- 


ey  blv'e  ielcctcd  a'  chniee'  ^.or.rriciu  c{  ii.e  tuV 
yr#>earuclCT.'whrcn'illcyvvulU.r;'Jsc  oLca^tiii 
'  n  i,h,l,,:,J  and^hpTOfSLCrtuiium, 

5  pipe.  Jur.-luOc^eioId.eijra. 
-  llbbdl.jtidiirfrffSoreiliatyFtrrljyrjotv 


11     <lo.  r.<(,  white  and  yellow  Flanacb. 

P  c-jcs  Cambric  Muslim,  from  V"*  W  *'  *«» 

"^  do?  Xun^Tliresif,  from  Ki.  B  to  4t" 


JOHK&Wm.  rABEl#; 
?eo.  Pcart>tn-ect4 

HAVE  received  by  the  lite  mtnifa  f 
London. a  br-car..1  rcr.c-j.     #         -■ 


or..;  andjaconeirruilin.  9-S  ;rj!  S-4cn.rf.>r.< ,  -in' 

Ji'on.-ml   v>nt.:ed  ifiKkin^r.cntr.r  black  an^eoi 
>uicd  silk,  stork  in;*,  broadcluil-.r,  cassimcte.,  coas-j 

ad  taeboreu,  LlactlndU  lasiaf^ietyLne,  sjlha? 

'.rJcTi  !,[.ip._-.  ir,  I  buLbjnj1.La:tT.bbca,\e:.c:c.'.. 
t'inonUd,  a'boni  13  toh  pulcao':  T  Nov.  16. 1 


JOHN  rk  WILLIAM  TABUX 

rV«  2(tft  PteriJSl/m, ' 

JJAVEhmpoftecI  mtltc  .rr"w  /km,  .etrst; 
-^^.kooei  Lorn Urcincn,  U:c  foUcc.-.i  aruck,. 


iY.-T.cUcnbure.bl  and  '>n:b^-t 


ROn-KTiLEXOXl 


K1CHARDK:  JOHN  THOlsJv* 

AV  1*1  Pt'A-*ttrrCk 

HAVE  jtt«  jmpc^rf-bVrlrw'KlTiVfsrJnk 
laandon,  and  Li.frpooi:f.ckcr  rrorttC Utxd 


Facsimile  of  heading  of  the  original,  in  possession  of  New   York  Society  Library. 


Coleman  had  already  denounced  dueling  as  a  "  horrid  custom,"  and 
proclaimed  himself  opposed  to  it :  yet  such  was  the  force  of  fashion  and 
of  feeling  in  this  matter,  that  he  himself,  in  the  previous  year  (1803),  had 
accepted  a  challenge  from  Cheetham,  editor  of  the  Citizen:  and  while  this 
duel  fell  through,  it  led  to  a  cruel  murder  on  the  dueling-ground  of  a  third 
person,  in  which  it  is  almost  certain  both  of  these  men  were  implicated. 

Coleman  and  Cheetham  were  life-long  enemies,  and  well  matched  in  their 
persistent  political  warfare.  Coleman  was  as  fearless  as  he  was  able,  and 
could  see  no  good  in  any  opponent  of  any  sort :  and,  stubborn  in  his  perver- 
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sity,  contended  among  other  queer  conceits  that  the  republic  had  been 
benefited  in  no  way  whatever  by  the  Democrats,  that  Napoleon  had  no  mer- 
its as  a  soldier,  and  that  Dr.  Priestley  had  done  the  world  much  more  harm 
than  good !  He  started  out  with  the  determination  to  keep  the  columns 
of  the  Post  free  from  "personal  virulence,  low  sarcasm,  and  verbal  conten- 
tions with  printers  and  editors :  "  and  promised  in  his  prospectus  "  to  never 
give  currency  to  anything  scurrilous,  indecent,  immoral,  or  profane."  Yet, 
full  of  fighting  as  he  was,  he   soon  fell  foul  of  Cheetham,  and   sharply 
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Facsimile  0/  heading  0/  tke  original,  in  possession  of  New  York  Society  Library. 


referred  to  the  "  insolent  vulgarity  of  that  base  wretch  ;  "  while  Duane,  of 
the  Aurora,  he  dubbed  "a  base-born  foreigner!"  In  the  History  of  the 
City  of  New  York  I  find  the  following  pithy  and  pointed  parallel  between 
these  two  great  rivals,  carefully  contrasting,  too,  their  characters  :  "  Cheet- 
ham was  some  years  younger  than  Coleman,  and  gloried  in  encountering 
difficulties.  He  appeared  in  public  with  bold  face  and  majestic  bearing. 
Coleman  was  smaller,  of  delicate  structure,  and  looked  grave  and  pensive. 
Cheetham  had  cultivated  his  mind  with  historical  reading,  and  was  familiar 
with  the  poets  ;  his  writings  were  curt  and  concise,  Coleman's  often  ver- 
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bose.  Cheetham  could  fell  at  one  blow  ;  Coleman  delighted  in  protracted 
torture.  Neither  was  deficient  in  pointed  epithets  and  lacerating  re- 
marks. Cheetham  was  ardent,  passionate,  and  forgiving.  Coleman  was 
self-poised,  cold,  and  long  harbored  an  imaginary  injury.  Each  delighted 
in  the  prostration  of  a  victim,  but  Coleman  was  the  more  politic  and  pru- 
dent of  the  two."  And  Dr.  Francis,  in  his  Old  New  York,  speaks  these 
pleasant  words  of  them  :  "  With  all  their  faults  they  diffused  much  truth 
as  well  as  error  ;  they  advanced  the  power  of  the  press  in  talents  and  in 
improved  knowledge  ;  and  they  aided  the  progress  of  literary  culture." 

The  truth  of  this  last  statement  was  proved  at  once  to  me  as  far  as  it 
regards  the  Evening  Post,  on  looking  over  its  files.  It  is  a  small  folio, 
twelve  inches  by  twenty,  well  printed  and  well  arranged.  It  contains 
numerous  advertisements  of  new  publications  and  of  imported  books ;  the 
first  regular  and  judicious  theatrical  criticisms  given  by  our  press,  signed 
by  "  Thespis,"  with  occasional  long  reviews  of  his  criticisms  by  "  Laelius;" 
able  leaders  and  letters  of  interest  on  various  topics ;  and  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct literary  flavor  unwonted  to  journalism  at  that  day.  Our  grand- 
parents were  addicted  to  prose  selections  and  to  poetical  effusions,  and 
these  were  collected  and  arranged  with  taste  by  Coleman,  who,  albeit  a 
capital  critic,  wrote  poor  poetry  himself. 

In  his  issue  of  January  24,  1806,  he  gives  a  delightful  narrative  of  his 
meeting  with  John  Howard  Payne,  who  was  then — not  yet  fourteen  years 
old — the  boy-editor  of  the  Thespian  Mirror.  Coleman  had  fallen  on  the 
fourth  number  of  this  production,  and  was  so  pleased  with  its  contents 
that  he  sent  word  to  its  editor  that  he  would  be  glad  to  notice  him  and 
his  paper.  Payne  replied  reluctantly,  for  his  literary  work  was  a  secret 
from  his  family,  done  outside  his  enforced  daily  labors  in  a  counting- 
house,  and  he  begged  that  he  might  not  be  harshly  judged  on  account  of 
his  "  extreme  youth,  being  under  the  age  of  fourteen."  Coleman  was 
incredulous  until  he  gained  an  interview,  which  drove  away  all  doubts 
as  to  the  boy's  "  strength  and  maturity  of  intellect,"  and  he  writes,  "  I 
found  it  required  an  effort  on  my  part  to  keep  up  the  conversation,  in  as 
choice  a  style  as  his  own."  He  goes  on  to  praise  warmly  the  productions 
of  this  "  prodigy,"  and  asserts  that  "  nothing  in  the  youthful  efforts  of 
Cowley,  Milton,  Pope,  or  Chatterton  "  are  finer.  He  asks,  "  What  encour- 
agement do  such  talents  in  such  a  boy  deserve?  "  The  answer  came  in  an 
offer  from  a  wealthy  citizen  to  educate  and  befriend  the  lad — thus  happily 
helped  by  the  exposure  instead  of  harmed,  as  he  had  dreaded.  Shortly 
after  the  boy  sailed  up  the  Hudson  in  a  sloop  with  his  friend,  Charles 
Brockden  Brown,  and  at  Schenectady  entered  Union  College. 
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A  few  years  later  Coleman  published  in  the  Post  those  humorous  orig- 
inal odes  called  the  "  Croaker  pieces,"  written  by  Joseph  Rodman  Drake, 
who  was  helped  in  their  composition,  a  little  later,  by  Fitz-Greene  Hal- 
leck,  and  the  firm  became  famous  as  "  Croaker  and  Co."  Halleck's  Re- 
corder also  first  saw  light  in  the  columns  of  the  Evening  Post. 

On  the  2d  of  January,  1802,  was  issued  the  first  number  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  called  "  our  country  paper,"  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Post,  and  a 
copy  of  it  in  size,  shape,  and  type.  It  was  a  semi-weekly,  containing  but 
few  advertisements,  and  much  reading  matter:  its  news,  criticisms,  lead- 
ers, conveyed  from  the  daily,  while  its  literary  contents  were  taken  wher- 
ever found  to  be  good,  in  accordance  with  this  naive  declaration  amid  the 
stately  sentiments  and  pompous  promises  of  the  prospectus:  "While  we 
shall  be  duly  studious  of  Originality,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  Con- 
tents of  the  various  Newspapers,  Pamphlets,  Magazines,  and  Reviews, 
printed  in  our  own  Country,  or  elsewhere;  since  it  can  be  of  little  mo- 
ment, as  it  respects  the  Public,  whether  an  interesting  piece  of  Informa- 
tion, or  a  well-written  Essay,  which  they  have  probably  never  seen,  has 
appeared  in  any  other  paper  or  not." 

James  Cheetham  was  an  English  radical — "  an  Englishman  and  a  hat- 
ter," he  was  once  contemptuously  styled  in  a  fellow-journalist's  affidavit 
here — who  had  fled  from  the  Manchester  riots  in  1798,  and  found  his  way 
to  New  York,  with  some  money  in  his  purse  it  would  seem,  for  he  soon 
after  bought  two  newspapers  from  the  widow  of  Thomas  Greenleaf. 
These  had  been  called  The  Argus,  a  daily;  and  Greenleaf 's  New  York 
Journal,  a  semi-weekly.  Cheetham  re-christened  the  former  The  American 
Citizen,  the  latter  The  American  Watchman.  They  were  admirably  written 
and  conducted,  and  soon  became  the  leaders  of  the  radical  press  of  the 
country,  devoted  to  Jefferson's  administration  and  to  the  most  daring 
democratic  doctrines.  Cheetham  was  a  great  master  of  biting  invective, 
and  I  find  much  in  his  manner  resembling  Junius,  in  his  carefully  culti- 
vated capabilities  of  commination.  His  rare  resources  of  this  style  were 
also  shown  in  his  historic  reply  to  "Aristides,"  and  in  many  a  pamphlet. 
His  life  of  "  Tom  Paine  "  shows  him  in  a  sinister  aspect,  being  written 
with  studied  malignity  toward  the  man  for  whom  he  had  formerly  pro- 
fessed friendship.  "  The  author's  revised  private  copy,"  intended  for  a 
second  edition,  with  corrections  in  his  own  hand,  is  now  in  the  library  of 
the  Historical  Society  of  New  York,  and  is  curious  reading.  He  claims 
that  it  is  a  "life,  not  a  panegyric,"  but  it  is  really  a  relentless  record  of 
only  the  lowest  and  worst  in  the  man  who — however  deep  the  degradation 
of  his  later  life,  with  its  loathsome  habits   and   its  vulgar  jests — had  yet 
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Profpedt  Before  Us. 


VOL.  II.    PART  I. 


^  AND     HELL     FOLLOWED  " 

St.  John. 

I  WILL  NOT  SIT  UNCONCERNED  WHEN  MY  XIBERTY 
IS  INVADED,  NOR  LOOK  IN  SILENCE  UPON  PUB- 
LIC ROBBERY.  I.  WILL  EXERT  MY  ENDEAVOURS, 
AT  WHATEVER  HAZARD,  TO  REPEL  THE  AGGRESSOR> 
AND    DRAG    THE    THIEF    TO   JUSTICE 

Dr»  Jobnfeiu 


JUGI1M0ND: 


Printed  and  fold,  by  M.  Jones 3  Printer  to  the  Commonwealth ;  by 

S,  .Pi/basant^  JMUj  at  the  Qifice  of  the  Virginia  Argus  5 

by  T;  Field,.  Petersburg;  and  by  the. Author, 

in  the  Jail  of  Richmond* 


[Price  Three  Quarters  of  a  Dollar.] 


M«D3CCCr 

Facsimile  of  title-/>age,  from  original  in  the  library  of  New   York  Historical  Society. 
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been  a  phenomenal  force  at  the  most  critical  moment  in  our  early  history, 
and  had  wrought  with  his  Common  Sense  an  effect  "  rarely  produced  by 
types  and  paper  in  any  age  or  country." 

Cheetham  died  in  delirium,  with  congestion  of  the  brain,  in  the  hot 
summer  of  1 809:  his  last  words  to  his  sons  were,  "  Boys,  study  Boling- 
broke  for  style,  and  Locke  for  sentiment !  " 

James  Thompson  Callender  is  a  name  of  note  during  these  times — 
notorious  rather  than  famous.  He,  too,  was  a  political  refugee,  forced  to 
flee  from  punishment  in  Scotland  for  his  radical  utterances,  and  appearing 
in  this  country  in  a  role  new  then  to  our  manners— a  soldier  of  fortune, 
wielding  well  a  trenchant  blade,  under  no  concern  on  which  side  or  for 
what  cause  he  should  draw  it,  but  bargaining  with  the  best  bidder.  He 
found  his  way  to  Philadelphia  and  into  the  Jeffersonian  camp  and  purse, 
and  for  several  years  did  effective  scavenger  work,  producing,  from  1794 
to  1797,  an  annual  Political  Register,  a  racy  re-hash  of  all  the  party  scan- 
dal, slanders,  lies,  libels,  scurrility.  For  a  while,  during  Bache's  absence, 
he  edited  the  Aurora,  and  proved  himself  a  noble  brother  of  Bache  in 
blackguardism.  Compelled  to  quit  the  city,  he  next  appeared  in  Rich- 
mond, as  manager  of  the  new  Republican  paper,  the  Richmond  Examiner ; 
and  later  in  his  career  he  wrote  for  and  edited  the  Richmond  Recorder. 
He  is  better  known,  however,  as  the  author  of  The  Prospect  Before  Us :  a 
thick  pamphlet  in  three  numbers,  whose  design  it  was  "  to  exhibit  the 
multiplied  corruptions  of  the  Federal  government,  and  more  especially 
the  misconduct  of  the  President,  Mr.  Adams."  It  is,  indeed,  one  long- 
drawn  curse  on  the  living  Adams  and  on  the  dead  Washington — the  bas- 
est thoughts  put  fitly  into  the  bitterest  words — an  unequaled  instance  of 
insolence  and  ignoble  imprecation.  In  reply  to  the  copy  sent  him  Mr. 
Jefferson  wrote  his  thanks  and  praises,  saying  that  "  it  cannot  fail  to  pro- 
duce the  best  effects."  And  it  did  so,  though  not  as  he  meant :  for  it  landed 
Callender  in  Richmond  jail,  condemned  to  nine  months'  imprisonment,  a 
fine  of  $200,  and  to  give  security  for  good  conduct  for  two  years.  It  is 
cheering  to  learn  that  no  one  was  heard  to  grieve  over  his  punishment. 
But,  when  Jefferson  became  President,  he  had  the  fine  returned  and  the 
security  remitted — yet  found  no  more  work  for  his  prote'ge'.  Thereupon, 
Callender  turned  against  him  with  all  his  venom,  shamelessly  proclaiming 
Jefferson's  previous  patronage  and  pay  as  his  praiseworthy  motive  for 
present  abuse.  I  am  unable  to  find  one  good  word  to  speak  of  this 
man,  with  all  his  great  ability.  He  was  a  journalistic  janizary,  his  pen  al- 
ways for  sale  on  any  side,  a  hardened  and  habitual  liar,  a  traitorous  and 
truculent    scoundrel ;    and  the  world   went  better  when   he  sank  out   of 
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sight  beneath  the  waters  of  the  James  River  to  his  grave  in  congenial 
mud. 

A  far  worthier  type  of  man  is  seen  in  Joseph  Gales,  also  driven  from 
England  by  reason  of  his  opinions.  He  had  founded  the  Sheffield  Regis- 
ter, in  that  town  wherein  he  was  born  and  then  resided  ;  for  hot  words 
spoken  in  which,  during  the  frenzied  days  of  1792,  he  escaped  punishment 
only  by  flying  to  Germany.  While  there  he  sold  his  journal  to  one  of  his 
clerks,  James  Montgomery  by  name,  famous  afterward  as  Montgomery 
the  poet.  Gales  reached  Philadelphia  in  1793,  and  there  became  printer 
and  later  editor  of  the  Independent  Gazette,  a  Republican  journal;  wherein 
he  gave  the  first  short-hand  reports  of  congressional  debates.  Founding 
the  Raleigh  Register  a  little  later — holding  fast  to  the  name  of  his  early 
choice — he  remained  its  editor  and  publisher  for  the  last  forty  years  of  his 
busy  and  blameless  life. 

His  son  Joseph  was  seven  years  old  when  his  father  brought  him  to 
this  country,  and  seems  to  have  lived  and  worked  with  his  parents  until  he 
came  of  age.  In  1807  he  began  to  do  reporter's  work  on  the  National 
Intelligencer,  of  Washington  ;  of  which  journal  he  became  part  proprietor 
in  18 10;  and  in  1812  he  and  his  brother-in-law,  William  Winston  Seaton, 
were  the  sole  owners  and  editors.  They  were  for  many  years,  also,  its  sole 
stenographic  reporters,  one  in  the  Senate,  the  other  in  the  House.  It  is 
to  these  two  that  we  owe  all  the  accurate  annals  of  our  early  congresses, 
and  all  the  reliable  records  of  the  great  speeches.  In  181 3  they  made  a 
daily  paper  of  the  Intelligencer:  and  in  their  hands  it  became  famed  as 
an  able,  fair,  and  influential  organ  of  the  Whigs,  notable,  especially  in  those 
days,  for  its  constant  candor  and  courtesy. 

Noah  Webster  is  not  so  well  and  widely  known  as  an  editor,  as  for  his 
spelling-book  and  his  dictionary,  but  he  did  signal  service  in  the  former 
field  between  1793  and  1798.  As  school-teacher,  as  lecturer,  as  essayist 
on  the  English  language  and  on  American  polity,  he  had  made  himself  an 
intellectual  power  in  the  young  nation,  and  thus  came  to  be  called  from 
his  law-office  in  Hartford  to  the  editorial  chair  of  The  Minerva.  Such  was 
the  name  of  a  new  journal  established  in  New  York  in  December,  1793, 
as  a  strong  administration  organ — "  Patroness  of  Peace,  Commerce,  and 
the  Liberal  Arts."  Mr.  Webster  announced,  at  the  outset,  that  his  journal 
would  be  the  "  Friend  of  Government,  of  Freedom,  of  Virtue,  and  every 
species  of  Improvement."  He  carried  out  his  promise,  insomuch  that  he 
elevated  the  character  of  his  fellow-journals  by  the  influence  and  the 
example  of  his  own,  making  it  more  than  a  mere  mercantile  organ,  and 
giving  and    inviting  discussion   on   topics   of    national    moment.      There 
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From  the  original  painting  in  possession  0/  his  granddaughter,  Mrs.   Gordon  L.  Ford. 

would  seem  to  have  been  contention  between  the  managers  and  the 
proprietors  of  The  Minerva  about  1797,  and  it  soon  after  was  changed 
in  plan,  management,  and  name,  and  known  as  the  New  York  Commer- 
cial Advertiser :  known  as  such  to  this  day,  in  its  vigorous  and  youthful 
old  age. 
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Mr.  Webster  went  to  New  Haven  in  1798,  but  with  his  later  life  there, 
and  his  literary  labors,  impressive  and  important  as  they  were,  we  cannot 
concern  ourselves  here.  I  am  told  that  he  lived,  during  his  editorship  in 
New  York,  in  handsome  style  in  the  old  Franklin  House,  in  Queen  Street ; 
and  have  heard  him  described,  at  the  age  of  forty,  as  a  singularly  fine- 
looking  man,  "  tall,  slender,  graceful,  with  keen  gray  eyes  and  sharply  cut 
features."  He  looked  the  refined  gentleman  that  he  was,  marked  always 
by  his  erect  walk,  his  neatness  in  dress,  his  broad  hat  and  long  queue. 

In  the  first  copy  of  the  New 
York  Morning  Chronicle,  issued 
on  Friday,  October  1,  1802,  I  find 
a  small  advertisement,  "  Paulding 
and  Irving,  Wine  Merchants,  No. 
20,  Burling  Slip."  This  partner- 
ship— recalling  a  more  famous  firm 
with  the  same  names,  dealing  in 
literary  wares — was  composed  of 
Nathaniel  Paulding,  brother  of 
James  K.,  and  Ebenezer  Irving, 
the  purely  mercantile  brother  of 
William,  Peter,  John  T.,  and 
Washington  Irving  —  each  of 
whom  tilled  his  allotment  in  liter- 
ature, large  or  little.  Peter  Irving 
had  studied  medicine,  but  never 
practiced  ;  and  was  part  proprie- 
tor and  managing  editor  of  this 
new  paper,  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
for  which  post  he  was  well  equip- 
ped by  his  literary  ability  and  his 

wide  reading,  although  not  so  fully  fitted  for  political  controversy.  His 
opening  prospectus  has  a  clear  and  genuine  ring,  announcing  that  one  of 
the  primary  objects  of  his  journal  would  be  to  support  with  firmness  the 
present  administration,  and  to  advocate  with  manly  freedom  genuine  Re- 
publican principles,  but  that  this  should  be  done  with  decency  and  decorum  ; 
and  while  ever  ready  to  meet  its  adversaries  in  the  fair  field  of  honorable 
competition,  "  it  will  never  descend  to  unworthy  practices,  and  will  disdain 
to  achieve  a  victory  at  the  expence  (sic)  of  private  character."  It  promises 
to  give  the  earliest  commercial  intelligence  suited  for  a  useful  business 
paper  ;  but  also  "  to  blend  the  interests  of  literature  with  those  of  com- 
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merce  and  of  politics,  and  to  enrich  its  columns  with  scientific  informa- 
tion." As  to  its  religious  avowals,  it  reprobated  the  bigoted  and  persecuting 
spirit  of  others,  and  meant  "  to  yield  a  steady  but  temperate  support  to 
the  sublime  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system."  And  its  editor  is  quite 
determined  that  "  malignity,  detraction,  and  scurrilous  abuse  shall  never  be 
permitted  to  stain  its  pages."  So  started  into  existence  this  new  journal, 
which  faded  out  of  life  in  less  than  three  summers. 

The  Morning  Chronicle  was  a  folio  of  the  size  of  the  Evening  Post,  de- 
scribed on  a  former  page,  similar  in  style  and  make-up,  and  published  at 
59  Pine  Street,  at  the  usual  price  of  $8  per  annum.  Its  copious  advertise- 
ments form  for  us  a  suggestive  history  of  the  trade,  manners,  and  morals 
of  that  day,  while  its  literary  contents — criticisms,  letters,  communica- 
tions, selections,  extracts  from  the  current  speeches  of  Pitt,  Fox,  Burke, 
Sheridan — are  an  attractive  study  to  the  antiquarian.  Its  leaders  and 
letters  are  full  of  apt  satire  on  the  pretensions  of  the  editorial  guild  to 
superior  virtue  and  intelligence,  and  one  number  brims  over  with  fun  of 
this  sort,  referring  with  graceful  and  genial  irony  to  the  editor  of  the 
National  Intelligencer,  as  a  man  "  with  talents  perhaps,  but  buried  under  a 
heap  of  candor,  patience,  truth,  justice,  and  other  miserly  qualities."  Its 
political  editorials  were  few  and  short,  but  keen  withal,  and  not  without 
strength.  They  took  always  the  point  of  view  of  Burr  and  his  adherents 
— by  whom  the  journal  was  founded,  indeed— and  were  devoted  entirely 
to  bolstering  him  up,  in  answer  to  the  crushing  charges  of  the  Evening  Post 
against  him,  after  the  death  of  Hamilton.  That  death  killed  Burr  socially 
and  politically,  and  the  Chronicle  soon  lost  its  vitality,  and  became  mori- 
bund early  in  the  summer  of  1805,  when  it  was  absorbed  by  the  Pough- 
keepsic  Journal. 

Among  the  "sportive  effusions  of  wit  and  humor"  promised  by  the 
editor  at  the  outset,  were  certain  papers  on  plays  and  players,  on  the 
fashionable  foolishness  and  the  passing  humors  of  the  hour,  which 
attracted  much  attention.  They  appeared  under  the  signature  of  Jonathan 
Oldstyle,  believed  for  a  long  time  to  be  the  nom  de  plume  of  Dr.  Peter 
Irving,  but  known  later  as  that  of  his  younger  brother,  Washington,  then 
— but  nineteen  years  of  age — making  his  first  appearance  in  print.  They 
seem  very  old-fashioned  for  his  youth,  although  he  himself  looked  on  them 
as  crude  and  boyish  ;  but  they  have  not  yet  become  antiquated,  and  are 
still  fresh  and  delightful  in  their  keen  but  kindly  criticism,  their  graceful 
humor,  their  harmless  mirth. 

John  Treat  Irving,  another  brother,  contributed  at  times  to  the  columns 
of   the  Chro?iicle,  mainly  in  verses,  thought  to  be  brilliant  then,  satirizing 
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the  party  conflicts  of  the  day.  These  seem  to  have  been  turned  out  as  a 
relief  from  the  dry  details  of  the  law,  and  his  duties  later  as  the  first  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  City  and  County  of  New  York. 


WASHINGTON    IRVING. 

From  the  original  mezzotint  in  possession  of  the  editor. 


William  Irving — the  eldest  brother — had  spent  a  few  years  as  an  Indian 
trader  on  the  Mohawk,  before  coming  to  the  town  :  and  these  fresh  ex- 
periences, his  keen  observation,  his  ready  wit,  his  pungent  satire,  and  his 
felicity  in  verse,  placed  him  at  once  in  the  front  rank  of  these  young 
writers.     He  married  the  sister  of  James  Kirke  Paulding,  another  of  this 
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brilliant  group.  Paulding  was  born  in  1779,  and  came  first  into  national 
notice  in  181 5  by  a  controversial  pamphlet,  The  United  States  and  England  ; 
a  reply  to  "  Inchiquin's  Letters"  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  "  Inchiquin  " 
being  then  wrongly  believed  to  be  Southey,  the  laureate.  Other  political 
writings  followed,  and  in  the  same  year  President  Madison  made  him  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Navy 
commissioners;  in  1824,  Mon- 
roe appointed  him  Navy  agent 
in  New  York  ;  and  from  June, 
1838,  to  March  4,  1841,  he  was 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  Van 
Buren's  Cabinet.  His  whole 
official  career  was  in  all  ways 
honorable  to  himself  and  use- 
ful to  the  service.  But  it  is 
rather  in  literature  that  his 
name  will  live,  and  his  share 
in  the  building  up  of  letters 
in  this  country  is  lasting  and 
memorable.  He  produced 
many  works  throughout  his 
life,  serious  and  playful,  all 
stamped  with  his  strong  and 
attractive  personality,  his  orig- 
inal and  curious  turn  of 
thought,  his  picturesque  and 
facile  style,  his  grave  irony, 
*  his  hatred  of  shams,  his  fond- 
ness for  nature.  Physically, 
he  is  described  as  being  above 
the  medium  height,  strongly 
built,  dark  in  complexion, 
eyes  of  unmixed  brown ;  his 
was  like  that  of  an   Indian   chief,  before  he  allowed  his  beard  to 


[Engraving  of  the  period,  showing  exact  costume.] 


profile 
grow. 

There  was  a  little  group  of  good  fellows,  called  by  themselves  "  the 
nine  worthies,"  who,  in  the  early  years  of  the  century,  caused  the  sedate 
citizens  of  Gotham  to  regard  them  dubiously,  as  too  fond  of  fun,  wasting 
their  time  in  reading  and  writing,  regardless  of  arithmetic,  and  caring  too 
little   for  "making  money."     Paulding  and  the  Irvings,  Henry  Brevoort, 
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Henry  Ogden,  and  Gouverneur  Kemble  were  prominent  names  in  this 
group.  The  latter — styled  "  the  patroon  " — had  inherited  an  old  family 
mansion  on  the  banks  of  the  Passaic,  about  a  mile  above  Newark;  whereto 
the  jolly  band  was  wont  to  resort  at  short  intervals,  and  make  merry  amid 
its  antique  furniture,  and  under 

SALMAGUNDI.  7 


the  eyes  of  the  ancient  family 
portraits.  This  house  —  still 
standing,  built  all  about  by  mod- 
ern Newark  —  is  the  Cockloft 
Hall  of  Salmagundi,  as  we  may 
see  it  in  that  delicious  bit  of 
humorous  description.  It  was 
therein  that  these  papers  were 
planned  by  Paulding,  William 
and  Washington  Irving:  the  for- 
mer their  Launcelot  Langstaff, 
the  latter  two  Anthony  Ever- 
green and  William  Wizard. 
Washington  Irving  wrote  most 
of  the  letters  from  "  Mustapha 
Rub-a-dub  Keli  Khan,"  and 
William  ground  out  the  verses 
"  from  the  mill  of  Pindar  Cock- 
loft." These  verses  are  smooth 
and  felicitous,  lamenting  the 
loss  of  the  simpler  manners  of 
younger  days,  satirizing  the 
scandals,  follies,  and  new  dances 
of  the  passing  time.  Most  of 
the  papers  were  written  in  com- 
mon by  the  three,  thoughts  and 
words  their  joint  production, 
and  it  is  not  possible  nor  useful 
to  assign  to  each  his  exact  share. 
The  first  number  of  Salmagundi, 
or  the  Whim-whams  and  Opin- 
ions of  Launcelot  Langstaff  ,  Esquire,  and  others,  appeared  in  a  tiny  tome  on 
Saturday,  January  24,  1807,  and  took  the  town  by  storm;  each  new  num- 
ber, issued  at  irregular  intervals,  increasing  the  sensation.  Its  purpose 
was  announced  "to  instruct  the  young,  reform  the  old,  correct  the  town, 


laughing  !af  Arose  o£  their  neighBours<Hthis  being 
whataee  understand by  po/eticxl  justice* 

LikesaU  fruesaod  able  editors,  tsg  consider  our- 
selves infallible^  and  therefore  Kith  iihe  customa- 
ry diffidence  at  our  brethren  of  tberquill,  we  shall 
tak&  the  liberty  of  interfering  in  all  matters  either 
o  f  a  public!  fie  prl vatemature.  We  areeStlcs j  auta- 
teurs,  dillitantii  anebcognosceotis ; -2nd  aswc  know 
"by  the  pricking  $f  our  thumbsi"  that  .every  opin- 
ion which  we  may  Advance  in  either;  joI  those  cha- 
racters will  be  correct)  we.  are,  deteraBacd,  though 
it  may  be^cjueStioned,  contradictwli  o£  eren  con- 
troverted, yet  it  shall  never  be:  revoked. 

We  beg  She  public  particularly  So  junderstand, 
that  we  solicit  .ooi  iptfconage,  We  am  determine 
ed,  on  ihe;  mfixm&lbA  ifce  pitesiap  i&Mtt  he 
entirl%  onSourlsfde*  We^te^nin^  hs&o,  with 
the  pectffiT&y  concerns  0?  the ^>aper^  Its  success 
wilUyield;  us  neTtb8$  ^i^nojp^tfiflt-^iiQc  will  Us 
failure  occasion:  fcs  ascitic  Toss  £$  iraoffiftcation, 
Wlsates  im  wMcj  therefor^  to:  purchase  our 
numbers:  meielj?  foe  tbeir fiwnsafe**-^ tbey  do 
not,  let  tbem  ^eltoffes  Sffiari  ^with  iiheir  con- 
sciences:  anctpostcfif^ 

Ta  ^onclfide,  we  i&Ita  sfflf  mdjte  tif  newspa- 
pers ana"  liferary  journals^  fa  praise  «s'&¥art!I$!  m 
advance,  aawe  assure  them  thai  we  fhtfcfiMa  fifc- 

Facsimile  page  from  pre/ace  of  "  Salmagun  ij"  Exact 
size  of  original.  Copied  through  courtesy  of  New  York 
Society  Library. 
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and  castigate  the  age,"  and  its  audacious  gayety,  its  bold  disregard  for 
all  which  the  traditions  of  the  elders  held  sacred  in  society,  the  mys- 
tery of  its  authorship,  all  served  alike  to  irritate  and  amuse  its  readers. 
These  soon  spread  to  other  cities,  the  sales  became  great  and  the  prof- 
its   large — the    greater  portion   of   them    being    taken    by  the    publisher, 

Longworth,  spite  of  his 
professions  in  the  prospec- 
tus "  of  the  same  sublime 
contempt  for  money  as  his 
authors."  Not  only  greedy, 
but  dictatorial,  he  soon 
disgusted  these  authors, 
and  the  publication  came 
to  an  abrupt  end  with  the 
twentieth  number,  on  the 
25th  January,  1808,  having 
lasted  just  one  year.  In 
his  final  words  and  fare- 
well, William  Wizard  gives 
no  hint  of  these  causes, 
but  speaks  of  his  regret 
"  at  being  obliged  to  bite 
his  own  nose  off." 

Pleasant  trifles  and  ex- 
cellent entertainment  as 
these  papers  are,  there 
seems  to  me  a  somewhat 
spectral      humor     w  h  i  c  h 


"WTEMk    "Wl  &.AMM  o 

From  an  antique  edition  o/ '"  Salmagundi." 


lights  them  up,  and  their 
effect  is  that  afforded  by  a 
depleted,  bloodless,  pallid 
Addison  or  Steele.  But 
it  is  in  what  they  did  indirectly,  rather  than  in  what  they  are,  that  these 
productions  have  their  value,  and  their  authors  so  high  a  place  in  this  pres- 
ent study.  Paulding  and  his  friends  and  fellow-workers  were  even  then 
laying  deep  and  solid  the  foundations  for  the  stately  temple  of  American 
literature. 


GOVERNOR   SPOTSWOOD'S    HORSESHOE    CAMPAIGN,    1716 

AS    RELATED    TO    THE   ROMANCE   OF   CATHAY 

In  the  chronicles  of  Virginia  are  many  brief  allusions  to  the  expedition 
led  by  Governor  Spotswood  in  171 6  to  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  and  the 
journey  of  the  "  Knights  of  the  Golden  Horseshoe  "  has  furnished  material 
for  fiction.  But  nowhere  have  been  discussed  the  various  stages  of  west- 
ward exploration  which  culminated  in  the  occupation  by  Englishmen  of 
the  prairies  and  woodlands  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  opened  the 
mountain  doors  to  the  tide  of  westward  migration.  As  is  frequently  the 
case  in  matters  of  discovery  the  success  of  Spotswood's  search  beclouded, 
if  it  did  not  obliterate,  the  records  of  the  equally  brave  but  unrequited 
strivings  after  the  same  end  by  his  predecessors.  The  story  of  the  labors 
of  those  advance  guards  is  interesting  in  that  the  student  is  led  through 
the  byways  of  the  history  of  nearly  two  centuries,  and  can  trace  the  gradual 
attainment  of  material  results  from  the  pursuit  of  an  idea  based  upon  fable. 

The  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  was  due  to  his  desire  to  reach 
by  sailing  toward  the  west  the  wonderful  realms  of  Cathay ;  and  the  belief 
in  which  he  died,  that  Cuba  and  the  neighboring  islands  were  but  outlying 
parts  of  Asia,  was  shared  by  other  men  of  equally  scientific  proclivities. 
The  map  of  Martin  Behaim  published  in  1492,  the  search  by  Ponce  de 
Leon  for  the  fountain  of  eternal  youth,  the  tragic  march  of  De  Soto  through 
the  southern  wilderness,  and  Sebastian  Cabot's  supposed  discovery  in  lat- 
itude sixty-seven  and  a  half  degrees  north  of  a  northwest  passage,  were 
but  expressions  of  a  widespread  conviction  that  the  new  land  was  only  a 
slight  obstacle  in  the  path  leading  to  the  realization  of  the  century's 
dreams.  The  voyages  of  the  Cabots  and  of  other  navigators  revealed  to 
the  world  the  fact  that  America  was  no  island,  but  this  knowledge,  instead 
of  shaking  the  belief  in  the  untold  riches  of  the  South  Sea,  rather  quick- 
ened the  efforts  of  fearless  but  blindfold  knights-errant  of  the  ocean,  and 
the  delusive  hope  of  a  northwest  passage,  born  of  Cabot's  fertile  imagina- 
tion, was  cherished  long  after  the  subsidence  of  the  East  India  craze. 

Under  English  auspices  the  romance  of  New  World  exploration,  a 
child  of  the  old  crusading  spirit,  was  rapidly  overshadowed  by  mercantile 
motives.  Although  Robert  Thorne  wrote  in  1527  an  essay  on  the  northwest 
passage,  and  Albert  de  Prado  sailed  to  Newfoundland  in  search  of  the 
"  land  of  the  great  Cham,"  another  generation  saw  the  talented  Sir  Humph- 
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rey  Gilbert  suggesting  to  Queen  Elizabeth  the  plan  of  colonizing  the 
lands  lying  between  England  and  Cathay,  which  was  to  be  reached  by  the 
northwest  passage.  His  pamphlet,  "A  Discourse  to  prove  a  passage  by 
the  Northwest  to  Cataya  and  the  East  Indies,"  decided  Martin  Frobisher 
to  undertake  his  expedition  into  northern  latitudes,  but  his  desire  to  find 
the  northwest  passage  gave  way  to  his  dreams  of  immediate  results  in  the 
form  of  Esquimaux  gold.  The  two  voyages  of  Frobisher,  following  upon 
the  organization  of  the  Company  of  Cathay,  resulted  disastrously,  but 
Gilbert  undeterred  thereby  sought  and  obtained  in  1578,  from  the  queen, 
a  patent  for  colonizing  the  new  lands.  A  provision  of  the  patent  reserv- 
ing for  the  crown  one-fifth  of  the  precious  metals  to  be  found,  betokens  the 
avaricious  character  of  Elizabeth  as  compared  with  the  more  enlightened 
views  of  Gilbert.  That  he  was  not  wholly  uninfluenced  by  the  prevailing 
epidemic  is  proved  by  his  sailing  in  1583  with  the  token  of  a  golden  anchor 
guarded  by  a  woman,  which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  his  sovereign, 
and  by  his  companion,  "  a  mineral  man,"  who  discovered  in  the  new  world 
what  he  alleged  to  be  silver.  Miner,  silver,  and  Gilbert  were  lost  in 
Atlantic's  waves,  and  Gilbert's  mantle  fell  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  step- 
brother, Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  whose  persevering  but  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  colonize  America  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Virginia  Company,  and 
the  settlement  of  Englishmen  at  Jamestown. 

Thus  after  a  century  of  theory  and  experiment  England  gained  a 
foothold  in  the  New  World,  and  was  ready  to  press  forward  toward  the 
American  Eldorado,  or  a  passage  to  the  South  Sea.  Newport,  the  com- 
mander of  the  little  fleet  which  carried  the  Jamestown  settlers,  had  been 
directed  to  explore  Virginia  for  precious  metals  and  the  unknown  strait, 
and  after  he  had  sailed  for  England  in  June  1607  the  discontent  at 
his  failure  found  so  vigorous  expression,  that  Captain  John  Smith  was  in- 
duced to  make  his  expedition  up  the  James  and  Chickahominy  rivers  in 
midwinter.  The  colonists  had  incentive  to  search  for  gold  in  the  clause 
of  the  Virginia  patent  similar  to  that  in  Gilbert's,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Newport's  return  in  April,  1608,  and  the  supposed  discovery  by  Mar- 
tin, one  of  the  council,  of  a  mine  near  Jamestown,  increased  the  virulence 
of  the  gold  fever.  According  to  Smith's  statements  there  was  "  no  talke, 
no  hope,  no  worke,  but  dig  gold,  wash  gold,  refine  gold,  loade  gold,"  and 
the  steady  members  of  the  colony  were  relieved  when  Newport  sailed 
shortly  for  England  with  a  cargo  of  glittering  earth.  Their  self-congratu- 
lations were  short-lived  for  Newport  again  returned  in  the  following  Sep- 
tember with  orders  from  an  impatient  council  not  to  appear  in  England 
without  "a  lump  of  gold,  a  certainty  of  the  South  Sea,"  or  news  of  Ra- 
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leigh's  lost  colony.  To  aid  him  in  his  arduous  undertakings  a  boat  in  sec- 
tions was  given  him,  so  that  he  might  carry  it  above  the  falls  of  James 
River.  With  a  company  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  men  including  William 
Callicut,  a  refiner,  Newport  set  forth  on  his  expedition,  which  resulted  only 
in  the  doubtful  discovery  of  silver  in  the  Monocan  country.  Though  Cap- 
tain Smith  disparaged  "  the  great  guilded  hopes  of  the  South  Sea  mines  " 
and  the  futile  visit  to  the  head  of  the  falls,  he  nevertheless  was  led  to 
think  that  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  which  he  explored,  stretched  to  the  South 
Sea  or  near  it.  The  Virginia  Company  could  not  believe  otherwise  inas- 
much as  the  second  patent  in  1609  granted  them  "  all  the  space  of  land 
lying  from  the  sea  coast  of  the  precinct  aforesaid  up  into  the  land  through- 
out from  sea  to  sea  west  and  northwest."  No  one  imagined  at  that  time 
that  the  region  was  so  great  that  in  it  would  be  included,  two  centuries 
later,  the  whole  or  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas, 
Indian  Territory,  Texas,  Kansas,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah, 
Nevada,  and  California.  In  spite  of  the  company's  hopes,  and  the  letter 
of  Rev.  Alexander  Whitaker  in  which  he  gave  the  situation  of  a  silver 
mine  as  about  four  days'  journey  from  the  head  of  the  falls,  the  idea  of 
further  discovery  was  lost  sight  of  in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  colony, 
resulting  in  great  measure  from  the  vigorous  exertions  of  Smith,  Dale, 
Delaware,  and  their  successors. 

In  1623,  a  few  months  before  the  dissolution  of  the  Virginia  Company, 
Henry  Briggs,  a  mathematician,  presented  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton 
a  work  in  which  was  described  a  plan  of  discovery  toward  the  West,  which 
again  awakened  dreams  of  Cathay  and  gold.  Edward  Waterhouse  writing 
about  the  same  time  referred  to  the  pamphlet,  and  stated  that  Lieutenant 
Marmaduke  Parkinson  while  sailing  up  the  Potomac  River,  had  seen  in 
the  cabin  of  an  Indian  chief  a  "  China  box."  This  box,  the  chief  said,  had 
been  sent  to  him  by  another  chief  who  lived  in  a  country  about  ten  days' 
journey  over  the  great  hills,  and  whose  home  was  near  a  great  sea,  over 
which  people  wearing  scimiters  and  called  "  Acanack-China  "  had  brought 
the  box.  Parkinson  was  also  informed  that  the  Potomac  rose  in  a  ridge 
of  hills  stretching  north  and  south,  "  whereby,"  wrote  Waterhouse,  "  they 
doubt  not  but  to  find  a  safe,  easie  and  good  passage  to  the  South  Sea,  part 
by  water,  part  by  land  believing  it  not  above  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  the  head  of  the  falls,  where  we  are  now  planted."  Bright  visions  of 
wealth  easily  acquired  rose  before  the  mind's  eyes  of  the  adventurous. 
Charles  I.,  acquiring  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Virginia  Company, 
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became  possessed  of  its  cupidity,  and  was  no  doubt  gratified  when  the 
Virginia  Assembly  expressed  its  hope  that  the  mountains  were  very  rich 
in  precious  metals,  and  referred  to  the  discovery  of  a  silver  mine  in  1609 
"  at  a  place  about  four  days'  journey  from  the  falls  of  James  River."  Gov- 
ernor Harvey  must  have  been  influenced  by  this  statement,  based  upon 
Callicut's  refining,  when  he  sent  in  the  autumn  of  1630  two  hundred  armed 
men,  with  plenty  of  provisions,  to  journey  into  the  country  of  the  Mono- 
cans  in  search  of  a  silver  mine,  which  was  said  to  have  been  discovered 
by  a  Dutchman  while  Sir  Thomas  Gates  administered  the  affairs  of  the 
colony.  The  expedition  was  intrusted  to  Captain  Matthews,  between 
whom  and  Harvey  considerable  bad  feeling  afterward  existed,  and  he  de- 
layed so  in  starting  that  the  approach  of  winter  compelled  him  to  return 
with  no  definite  results.  However,  this  expedition,  being  the  second  of 
the  kind  organized  in  the  colony,  was  the  connecting  link  between  Captain 
Newport's  fruitless  wanderings  after  the  seventeenth  century's  ignis  fatuus 
and  the  later  undertakings  by  Governor  Berkeley.  The  chronicler  of  this 
event  was  Thomas  Young,  who,  having  by  earnest  solicitation  gained  a 
commission  from  the  king  to  make  discoveries  in  America,  was  exploring 
in  1634  the  Delaware  River,  being  impressed  by  the  Indians'  statements 
that  it  rose  in  a  great  lake  or  bay  in  latitude  thirty-nine  degrees  north,  and 
he  proposed  "  to  discover  the  mouths  thereof,  which  discharge  themselves 
west  into  the  North  and  South  Sea." 

The  crude  and  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  geography  of  the  western 
country,  which  had  been  derived  from  the  figurative  language  of  the  abo- 
rigines, could  not  be  driven  from  the  minds  of  Virginians.  Sir  William 
Berkeley,  the  stanch  loyalist  governor  of  Virginia,  with  all  his  horror  of 
printing  and  free  schools,  was  a  progressive  man  for  his  times,  and  readily 
lent  himself  to  any  plan  for  the  extension  of  his  king's  dominions  in  the 
fourth  estate.  The  killing  of  Opechancanough  after  the  massacre  of  1644, 
and  the  treaty  with  his  successor,  Nicotowance,  made  an  end,  for  a  season, 
of  the  troubles  with  the  Indians,  and  encouraged  men  to  turn  their 
thoughts  to  the  unknown  land  behind  the  mountains,  the  chief  bulwark  of 
which  had  been  the  fear  of  hostile  savages.  While  the  people  of  England 
were  occupied  in  the  revolutionary  changes  which  culminated  in  the  death 
of  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.,  the  Virginian  planters  were  resolving  upon 
further  discovery  of  countries  lying  toward  the  southwest.  They  were 
persuaded  that  by  traveling  in  that  direction  they  would  reach  a  western 
or  a  southern  sea  upon  which  they  might  sail  to  China  and  the  East  Indies, 
and  while  they  were  confident  that  it  was  no  short  distance  from  the  limits 
of  their  settlement  to  the  South  Sea,  they  imagined  that  easy  journeys 
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could  be  made  to  it  by  some  river  flowing  westwardly  from  the  mountains, 
in  contrast  with  the  eastward  trend  of  the  James  and  the  Potomac.  Appeal 
was  made  to  the  work  of  Briggs  which  had  not  lost  its  influence  during  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  the  Indians  were  quoted  in  corroboration  of  the 
theories.  The  silver  mine  again  became  a  reality  in  the  imagination,  for 
in  a  letter  written  in  1650,  it  was  stated  that  "  the  Indians  unanimously 
consent  that  twenty  miles  beyond  the  falls  is  a  rock  of  crystal  .  .  . 
and  that  three  days  journey  from  thence  is  a  Rocke  or  Hill  of  Silver  Oare ; 
Beyond  which  over  a  ledge  of  Hills  ...  is  the  Sea  which  can  be  no 
other  than  that  sea  which  washes  the  shore  of  China."  The  Indians  were 
also  the  creators  of  the  belief  that  beyond  the  mountains  was  a  sea  ex- 
tending from  Canada  to  Florida,  and  that  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
four  great  rivers  took  their  rise,  and  flowed  respectively  toward  the  four 
points  of  the  compass,  of  which  the  "  fourth  bending  southward  washes 
all  the  back  side  of  Virginia,"  and  emptied  into  the  South  Sea.  In  such 
hazy  forms  was  revealed  to  the  Virginians  the  existence  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  which  was  to  become  in  after  years  such  a  mighty  factor  in  the  life 
and  history  of  this  country.  Time  had  somewhat  changed  men's  views  of 
the  treasure-house  in  the  West,  and  the  Virginians  were  incited  to  discov- 
ery, not  by  romantic  hopes  of  acquiring  stores  of  precious  minerals,  but 
by  the  practical  consideration  that  the  rich  East  India  trade  might  thus  be 
gained  for  Englishmen,  and  with  the  ease  and  comparative  safety  of  a 
shorter  route,  might  be  carried  on  to  the  enrichment  of  Virginia. 

Governor  Berkeley  learned  from  the  Indians  that  by  traveling  for  five 
days  in  a  southwesterly  direction  he  would  reach  high  mountains,  and  from 
their  western  slopes  flowed  a  river,  leading  to  a  sea  where  men  sailed, 
who  wore  curiously  shaped  hats  of  reed,  and  possessed  horses  with  long 
ears.  Moved  by  these  assertions,  and  doubtless  sharing  the  popular  delu- 
sions, Berkeley  organized  in  April,  1648,  a  body  of  fifty  horsemen  and  fifty 
footmen,  which  he  proposed  to  lead  in  person,  for  the  discovery  of  what, 
it  was  supposed,  "  must  needs  prove  a  passage  to  the  South  Sea  and  also 
some  part  of  China  and  the  East  Indies  .  .  .  which  will  mightily  ad- 
vance and  enrich  this  country."  This  was  the  wording  of  a  letter  which 
reached  England  in  March,  1649,  and  from  its  context  it  appears  that  the 
expedition  was  made,  for  the  author  expressed  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
send  a  full  account  of  the  enterprise  by  the  next  ship  which  should  sail 
from  Virginia.  This  letter  is  the  only  record  of  Berkeley's  trip,  which 
was  in  all  probability  forgotten  in  the  agitation  caused  by  the  execution 
of  Charles  I.,  and  the  subsequent  surrender  of  the  colony  to  the  parlia- 
mentary commissioners.     Berkeley  had  sufficient  leisure  in  his  retirement 
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at  Green  Spring  during  the  eight  years  of  the  Commonwealth  in  Vir- 
ginia to  cogitate  upon  the  possibilities  of  the  West,  but  after  his  restora- 
tion to  power  in  1660,  he  was  busied  in  affairs  of  state,  the  regulation  of 
correspondence  with  Indian  tribes,  and  the  settlement  of  tobacco  difficul- 
ties existing  between  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  it  was  left  to  others  to 
revive  the  hopes  of  penetrating  the  mountain  barriers. 

John  Lederer,  a  German,  encouraged  by  a  trip  made  by  him  in  1669 
from  the  head  of  York  River,  started  from  James  River  on  May  20,  1670, 
on  a  journey  toward  the  mountains.  His  companions,  a  Major  Harris, 
twenty  white  men,  and  five  Indians,  when  they  had  traveled  two  weeks  in 
a  southwesterly  direction,  declined  to  proceed  further.  But  Lederer,  in 
spite  of  their  desertion,  pushed  forward  in  company  with  a  Susquehanna 
Indian,  and  on  June  26  reaching  a  point  near  the  present  boundary  line 
of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  returned  to  Virginia.  Though  a  German 
by  birth  Lederer  seems  to  have  come  from  Maryland  to  Virginia,  for  in  a 
petition  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland  a  year  later  it  was 
stated  that  he  had  lived  in  Calvert  County  for  a  long  time,  having  come 
into  the  colony  upon  the  strength  of  Lord  Baltimore's  declaration  in  favor 
of  foreigners  in  1649.  Sir  William  Talbot,  secretary  of  the  province,  after- 
ward published  in  London  a  translation  of  Lederer's  account  of  his  trip. 
Had  Governor  Berkeley  shown  some  appreciation  of  Lederer's  attempts 
he  might  have  retained  his  services  as  an  explorer,  but  his  failure  in  this 
respect  did  not  prevent  him  from  setting  on  foot  another  expedition. 

Beverley,  the  historian,  is  the  sole  authority  for  the  account  of  a  journey 
made  by  Captain  Henry  Batt  about  1670.  In  the  edition  of  1722  of  his 
History  of  Virginia,  he  stated  that  Batt  with  fourteen  Englishmen  and 
an  equal  number  of  Indians,  traveled  five  hundred  miles  following  the 
general  course  pursued  by  Lederer,  until  they  came  to  swampy  country 
whence  flowed  a  river,  the  Oukfuski,  emptying,  it  was  supposed,  into  a 
gulf  west  of  Florida.  During  their  march  they  saw  level  plains,  beautiful 
savannahs,  wild  turkeys,  elks,  buffaloes,  grapes,  and  a  deserted  Indian  vil- 
lage, where,  according  to  the  usual  policy,  they  left  a  number  of  toys  or 
trinkets.  The  Indians  asserted  that  near  the  river  dwelt  a  tribe  of  In- 
dians who  made  salt  for  sale  among  their  neighbors,  and  upon  the  red 
men's  refusal  to  advance  further  search  was  relinquished.  Beverley's 
work  has  many  inaccuracies  and  much  misinformation  in  its  early  chap- 
ters in  which  the  preceding  account  appears,  and  it  is  possible  that  in 
Henry  Batt's  expedition  one  sees  but  the  record  of  a  confused  hearsay 
report  of  the  journeys  of  Lederer  and  that  of  Henry  Batt's  brother. 
Thomas  Batt,  commissioned  by  Major-General  Abraham  Wood,  acting  for 
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Governor  Berkeley,  started  from  Appomattox  Town  September  I,  167 1,  to 
find  "  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  water  behind  the  mountains  in  order 
to  the  Discovery  of  the  South  Sea."  His  companions  were  Thomas 
Woods,  Robert  Fallam,  Jack  Nesan,  and  Perecute,  an  Appomattox  Indian. 
They  traveled  in  a  general  southwesterly  direction,  as  their  predecessors 
had  done,  until  they  came  to  the  Hanohaskies'  village,  where  Woods  was 
taken  ill  and  died  in  a  few  days.  But  with  the  addition  to  their  number 
of  seven  Appomattox  Indians  Batt's  party  continued  the  march,  and  when 
they  halted  on  the  evening  of  September  7,  the  mountains  were  within 
sight.  In  their  path  to  the  mountains  on  the  next  day  they  found  a  tree, 
upon  which  some  one  had  drawn  with  charcoal  the  letters  MAN  I,  probably 
the  record  of  Indians.  They  spent  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday  with 
the  Tolera  Indians  to  enable  Perecute  to  recover  from  indisposition.  From 
the  1 2th  to  the  16th  they  were  among  ranges  of  mountains  near  the  present 
southwestern  boundary  of  Virginia,  and  though  they  saw  turkeys,  deer, 
grapes,  gooseberries  and  haws,  such  was  the  scarcity  that  they  "  lived  a 
dogg's  life."  Descending  a  high  ridge  on  the  13th,  "they  came  to  two 
trees  mark'd  as  before  w'th  a  coale  MANI,  ye  other  cut  in  with  MA  and 
severall  other  scrabl'm'ts  hard  by  a  pretty  swift  small  current  tending  west 
sometimes  Northerdly  w'th  curious  meadows  on  each  side."  The  soil  was 
rich  but  stony,  and  the  grass  was  higher  than  their  heads.  Following  the 
course  of  the  river,  being  greatly  amazed  at  the  prospect  of  hills  piled  one 
upon  the  other,  and  the  wavy  aspect  of  the  mountains,  they  reached,  on 
the  16th,  the  falls  of  the  Kanawha  ninety  miles  above  its  mouth. 

By  this  time  the  Indians  had  become  restless,  and  were  eager  to  return 
on  account  of  the  probability  of  bad  weather  and  the  lack  of  provisions. 
The  party,  thereupon,  determined  to  return  to  the  settlements,  but 
their  departure  from  the  mountain  wilds  was  attended  with  some  little 
ceremony.  They  fired  a  salute  with  their  guns,  and  uttered  the  following 
proclamation  :  "  Long  live  King  Charles,  ye  2d,  King  of  England,  Scot- 
land, France,  Ireland,  and  Virginia  and  all  the  territoryes  thereunto  be- 
longing ;  deffender  of  ye  ffaith."  Upon  a  tree,  which  had  been  partially 
barked,  they  made  with  marking-irons  the  letters  C.  R.,  surmounted  by  a 
crown,  for  the  king ;  another  tree  they  marked  W.  B.,  for  Governor 
Berkeley;  a  third  tree,  A.  W.,  for  General  Wood,  and  a  fourth  tree  Tb.  H. 
R.  for  themselves,  and  P.  for  Perecute,  who,  impressed,  no  doubt,  by  the 
energy  and  perseverance  of  the  Virginians,  said  he  wished  to  be  an  English- 
man. On  another  tree  were  placed  the  initial  letters  of  the  names  of  the 
other  Indians,  IN.,  TT.,  NP.,  V.,  and  ER. 

Leaving  these  memorials  of  the  farthest  point  in  the  west  reached  by 
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Virginians,  they  retraced  their  steps ;  and  from  the  top  of  the  hills,  casting 
a  look  at  the  promised  land  which  they  were  leaving,  they  "  saw  west- 
wardly  over  certain  delightful  hills  a  fogg  arise  and  a  glimmering  light,  as 
from  water  and  suppose  there  may  be  some  Great  Bay."  They  had  not 
found  the  South  Sea,  and  Berkeley  was  again  frustrated  in  his  efforts  toward 
further  discovery  by  a  revolution  against  his  administration.  The  difficul- 
ties with  frontier  Indians  arising  soon  after  the  return  of  Batt,  and  the  dis- 
content of  Virginians  at  the  revival  of  navigation  acts  and  the  grant  of  the 
colony  to  Arlington  and  Culpeper,  culminated  in  the  revolution  in  1676 
led  by  young  Nathaniel  Bacon,  and  which,  though  unsuccessful,  cost  the 
English  Government  ,£80,000.  Before  the  bitterness  engendered  by  that 
conflict  had  subsided,  the  sturdy  old  governor  died,  and  nearly  forty  years 
elapsed  before  another  governor  of  Virginia  attempted  to  visit  the  mysteri- 
ous regions  of  the  distant  Blue  Ridge. 

During  that  period  many  additions  were  made  to  the  white  man's 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  country  west  of  the  mountains.  The 
French  of  Canada  were  also  seeking  a  passage  to  the  South  Sea,  and  by 
way  of  the  Great  Lakes  were  making  rapid  progress  through  the  western 
country  before  death  made  an  end  of  Berkeley's  schemes.  The  discovery 
and  exploration  of  the  Mississippi  by  Joliet,  Marquette  and  La  Salle,  and 
the  work  of  zealous  missionaries,  placed  western  discovery  on  a  new  plane. 
England,  jealous  of  every  advantage  gained  in  the  New  World  by  her  Old 
World  rival,  was  not  slow  in  learning  of  the  French  discoveries,  and  Eng- 
land's colonists  without  relinquishing  the  idea  of  a  South  Sea  knew  that  it 
was  more  distant  than  former  calculations  had  placed  it.  The  great  sea 
of  the  Indians  had  been  found  to  be  only  a  river,  a  noble  stream  indeed, 
but  yet  only  a  river.  Thereafter  Virginians  were  impeHed  to  westward 
journeys  by  other  considerations. 

When  Alexander  Spotswood  came  to  Virginia  as  governor  in  1710,  the 
English  in  America  were  agitated  by  the  rapid  extension  of  French  influ- 
ence in  the  West,  and  if  their  views  and  suggestions  had  prevailed  with  the 
home  government  much  of  the  bloodshed  and  expense  of  the  French  and 
Indian  war  would  have  been  prevented,  if  indeed  that  struggle  had  taken 
place.  Spotswood  was  one  of  those  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  the 
English  gaining  a  strong  foothold  in  the  western  country,  as  he  was  quali- 
fied by  his  service  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  on  European  fields 
to  comprehend  fully  the  advantages  connected  with  such  a  stronghold 
from  a  military  point  of  view.  That  he  understood  its  commercial  im- 
portance is  shown  by  his  correspondence  on  the  subject.  He  had  been  in 
the  colony  but  two  or  three  months  when  he  sent  a  company  of  men  on  an 
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exploring  expedition.  They  reported  that  they  reached  on  horseback  the 
top  of  the  highest  mountain,  about  one  hundred  miles  from  the  settlement, 
and  perceived  that  the  descent  on  the  other  side  was  easy,  and  that  it  was 
possible  to  travel  over  the  whole  ridge.  In  a  letter  written  by  Spotswood 
to  the  Council  of  Trade,  under  date  of  December  15,  1710,  he  stated  his 
views  on  the  subject  of  western  settlements.  He  wrote  that  the  James 
River  "  according  to  the  best  acco'ts  of  the  Indians,  issues  from  a  Lake  on 
ye  other  side  of  the  great  Mountains  that  ly  to  the  Westward  of  us,  and 
makes  its  way  through  them.  If  such  a  permission  were  granted  there, 
while  the  Lands  in  other  places  are  under  stricter  conditions,  the  people 
would  soon  carry  on  their  Settlem'ts  to  ye  very  Source  of  that  River,  and 
ye  advantages  that  may  reasonably  be  expected  from  thence  are  these: 
That  whereas  the  ffrench  are  endeavouring  to  settle  a  communication  be- 
tween Canada  and  their  late  Settlements  on  the  Mississippi  by  way  of  the 
Lakes,  our  people  would,  by  pushing  on  their  settlem'ts  in  one  straight  line 
along  the  banks  of  James  River,  be  able  to  cutt  off  that  communication 
and  fix  themselves  so  strongly  there  that  it  would  not  be  in  the  power  of 
the  French  to  dislodge  them,  especially  considering  how  much  further  they 
must  travell  than  we  to  come  at  that  place.  .  .  .  And  by  this  means 
a  very  profitable  Trade  might  be  established  with  foreign  Nations  of 
Indians  and  our  Indian  Traders  would  find  convenient  places  of  Refresh- 
ment without  being  obliged  (as  they  are  now)  to  travell  some  hundreds  of 
miles  through  Desarts  before  they  can  vend  their  Commoditys." 

The  statements  made  later  by  Spotswood  that  the  mountains  had 
hitherto  been  deemed  impassable,  and  that  no  attempts  had  been  made  to 
follow  the  rivers  up  to  their  sources  and  to  establish  communication  with 
the  Indians  in  the  West,  show  how  the  former  expeditions  had  been  forgot- 
ten, and  explain  the  general  impression  that  the  "  horseshoe  "  expedition 
was  the  first  of  its  kind.  Indeed,  the  only  link  connecting  his  journey  with 
the  search  for  the  South  Sea  was  the  presence  among  his  followers  of 
Beverley,  who  may  be  considered  the  historian  of  Berkeley's  last  venture. 
Spotswood,  not.  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  exploration  in  17 10,  deter- 
mined to  visit  the  mountain  regions  himself.  He  wrote  in  August,  1718, 
that  his  chief  aim  in  making  that  trip  had  been  to  seek  a  passage  to  the 
lakes.  He  still  considered  the  project  of  making  western  settlements  by 
which  the  Indian  trade  was  to  be  secured  for  the  English  and  French 
settlement,  and  invasion  prevented,  for  he  thought,  "  They  may,  by  pos- 
sessing themselves  of  the  Passes  of  the  Great  Mountains,  w'ch  ly  between 
Us  and  the  Lakes,  Either  by  themselves  or  their  Indians,  fall  upon 
and  over-run  w'ch  of  these  Provinces  they  think  fit."     With  such  ends  in 
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view,  Governor  Spotswood  started  upon  his  famous  expedition,  August  20, 
1716. 

He  left  Williamsburg  accompanied  by  John  Fontaine,  the  journalist  of 
the  expedition,  but  by  the  29th  of  the  month  when  he  left  Germanna,  the 
outpost  of  Virginia's  settlements,  he  had  been  joined  by  several  gentlemen 
of  the  country  between  Williamsburg  and  Germanna,  fourteen  rangers  and 
four  Meherrin  Indians.  On  account  of  the  rough  country  in  which  they 
expected  to  travel  the  members  of  the  party  had  their  horses  shod  at 
Germanna,  and  the  use  upon  that  occasion  of  horseshoes,  not  a  necessity 
in  the  flat  country  of  Eastern  Virginia,  gave  the  name  to  the  expedition. 
The  progress  of  the  explorers  was  slow  ;  they  were  impeded  by  waterways, 
mires,  and  thickets,  delayed  by  sickness  of  members  of  the  party  in  spite 
of  liberal  doses  of  Jesuit  bark,  and  in  the  following  seven  days  traveled 
not  more  than  sixty  miles.  The  first  night's  experience  in  the  woods, 
when  "  we  had  lain  upon  the  ground  under  cover  of  our  tents,  and  we 
found  by  the  pains  in  our  bones  that  we  had  not  had  good  beds  to  lie 
upon,"  taught  them  thereafter  to  sleep  on  boughs.  In  spite  of  such  hard- 
ships, they  had  a  right  royal  holiday,  toasting  venison  for  food,  and  for 
drink  having  a  good  supply  of  "  several  sorts  of  liquors,  viz.,  Virginia  red 
wine  and  white  wine,  Irish  usquebaugh,  brandy,  shrub,  two  sorts  of  rum, 
champagne,  canary,  cherry,  punch,  water,  cider,  &c."  The  course  was 
nearly  due  west  along  the  Rapidan  River  until,  on  September  3,  they 
reached  what  Fontaine  considered  the  head  of  James  River. 

At  that  time  hardly  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  of  the  course 
of  James  River  were  known,  and  even  later  the  portion  of  the  river  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Rivanna  River  bore  also  the  name  Fluvanna  River. 
Fontaine  was  careful  to  record  the  number  of  miles  traveled  each  day, 
and  a  comparison  of  his  measurements  and  general  description  of  the 
journey  with  the  map  and  topography  of  Virginia  leads  to  the  conviction 
that  his  James  River  head  was  one  of  the  small  streams  which  flowed  into 
the  Rivanna  River.  The  line  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  in  that  region 
is  broken  by  several  gaps,  leading  into  the  Valley,  known  to-day  as 
Brown's,  Turk's,  Rockfish,  and  Swift  Run  gaps,  and  it  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  last  mentioned,  which  is  the  furthest  north,  that  Spotswood 
and  his  knights  crossed  the  mountains.  After  fighting  rattlesnakes  and 
briers  for  one  day,  they  started  on  horseback  up  the  mountain  on  the 
morning  of  September  5,  and  with  the  aid  of  axemen,  and  by  dint  of 
much  scrambling,  they  were  able  to  drink  the  health  of  the  king  and  the 
royal  family  at  the  top  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 

Looking  toward  the  West,  they  could  see  a  sight  pleasing  to  the  eye  at 
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all  times,  and  especially  upon  a  September  afternoon.  Directly  opposite 
them  was  the  south  end  of  the  Massanutten  range,  which  rises,  like  a  huge 
backbone,  in  the  middle  of  the  Valley,  and  at  their  feet  that  Valley  itself, 
covered  with  prairie  grass  and  woodland  and  watered  by  a  river  of  many 
branches  which  they  called  the  Euphrates,  but  which  now  bears  the  more 
beautiful  name  of  Shenandoah.  Thirty  miles  distant,  another  range  of  blue 
mountains  limited  their  vision.  It  is  not  strange  that  Spotswood  urged 
his  followers  to  descend  the  mountain  and  to  pitch  their  tents  beside  the 
Euphrates.  His  campaign  in  the  Valley  was  brief  but  spirited.  On  the 
6th,  while  his  men  were  hunting  wild  grapes,  swimming,  shooting  deer  and 
turkeys,  and  catching  perch  and  other  kinds  of  fish,  Spotswood  buried  on 
the  river  bank  a  bottle  containing  a  paper,  upon  which  he  had  written  that 
u  he  took  possession  of  this  place  in  the  name  and  for  King  George  the 
First  of  England,"  and  after  dinner  "  we  got  the  men  together,  and  loaded 
all  their  guns,  and  we  drank  the  King's  health  in  Champagne,  and  fired  a 
volley — the  Princess's  health  in  Burgundy,  and  fired  a  volley,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  Royal  Family  in  claret,  and  a  volley.  We  drank  the  Governor's 
health,  and  fired  another  volley."  The  highest  mountain  was  called  Mount 
George,  and  the  one  they  had  crossed  Mount  Spotswood.  The  next  day, 
leaving  the  rangers  to  continue  the  exploration,  Spotswood's  party  turned 
their  faces  homeward,  and  after  nearly  a  month's  absence,  and  hav- 
ing traveled  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  miles,  the  governor  reached 
Williamsburg  on  the  17th  of  September.  To  commemorate  the  expedition 
and  the  use  of  the  horseshoes  which  it  had  required,  Spotswood  gave  to 
each  of  his  companions  a  small  golden  horseshoe  with  garnets  for  nail- 
heads.  On  one  side  of  the  shoe  was  the  inscription  :  "  Sic  juvat  transcen- 
dere  rnontes,"  and  on  the  other  the  transmontane  order.  Rev.  Hugh  Jones, 
who  is  the  authority  for  this  statement,  also  wrote  in  1724,  that  Spotswood 
instituted  this  "to  encourage  Gentlemen  to  venture  backwards  and  make 
Discoveries  and  new  Settlements;  any  Gentleman  being  entitled  to  wear 
this  Golden  Shoe  that  can  prove  his  having  drank  His  Majesty  s  Health 
upon  MOUNT  GEORGE."  The  golden  shoes  were  handed  down  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  but  it  is  believed  that  all  have  now  disappeared. 
One  of  the  last  persons  upon  whom  the  token  was  bestowed  was  an  In- 
dian. On  September,  12,  1722,  when  Spotswood,  with  the  governors  of 
other  colonies,  ended  the  conference  with  the  Five  Nations,  the  governor 
of  Virginia  told  the  Indians  that  they  "  must  take  particular  notice  of 
the  speaker  &  gave  him  a  golden  Horseshoe  which  he  wore  at  his 
Breast  &  bid  the  interpreter  tell  him  there  was  an  inscription  upon 
[it]  which  would  help  to  pass  over  the  mountains  &  that  when  any  of 
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their  People  should  come  to  Virginia  with  a  Pass  they  should  bring  it 
with  them." 

Neither  the  lakes  nor  the  Mississippi  had  been  reached  by  Spotswood, 
but  he  had  discovered  that  a  fair  country  lay  behind  the  mountains,  and 
the  Indians  told  him  that  three  days'  journey  from  the  pass  by  which  he 
entered  the  Valley  was  a  river  which  emptied  into  Lake  Erie,  and  that  from 
"  the  Western  side  of  one  of  the  small  Mountains,  w'ch  I  saw,  that  Lake 
is  very  visible  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  above  five  days'  March  from  the 
pass."  But  he  was  sadly  amiss  when  he  thought  that  the  Alleghanies  were 
smaller  than  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains,  and  he  afterward  modified  his 
statement  about  the  five  days'  march  by  stating  that  he  meant  the  journey 
could  be  made  in  that  time  on  a  good  road  without  interruption  by  swollen 
rivers.  The  discoveries  of  Spotswood,  however,  did  not  dispel  the  hopes  of 
finding  precious  metals  in  the  Virginia  mountains,  or  of  reaching  the  South 
Sea  and  gaining  the  East  India  trade.  Jones,  who  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  the  governor,  attempted  to  apply  logic  to  metallurgy,  and  argued  that 
as  the  hills  abounded  with  iron,  the  mountains  might  be  as  rich  in  precious 
metals  as  those  of  Mexico  and  South  America  ;  and  James  Maury,  an  intel- 
ligent Virginian,  writing  in  1756,  proposed  a  scheme  for  making  the  Poto- 
mac River  the  emporium  of  the  East  Indian  commodities,  and  for  reach- 
ing the  South  Sea  by  portage  from  the  Mississippi.  This  plan  was  similar 
to  the  one  proposed  during  Berkeley's  administration,  but  was  modified  by 
better  knowledge,  for  instead  of  canoeing  down  the  rivers  flowing  from 
the  western  slopes  of  the  great  mountains  into  the  South  Sea,  the  traveler 
was  to  canoe  up  the  river  flowing  eastwardly  into  the  Mississippi  until  he 
approached  other  rivers  emptying  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

But  Alexander  Spotswood  was  moved  by  more  practical  considerations, 
and  his  expedition  had  more  practical  results.  He  had  opened  a  way  to  a 
country,  which  hardy  settlers  from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  soon  began 
to  occupy  in  spite  of  opposition  from  the  Indians,  and  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  gradually  assumed  the  features  which  have  made  it  Virginia's  Eden. 
The  "  horseshoe  expedition  "  was  a  success,  one  of  the  barriers  to  English 
migration  had  been  removed,  and  as  the  middle  figure  in  the  field  of 
western  discovery,  between  Christopher  Columbus  kissing  the  ground  of 
San  Salvador  in  1492,  and  the  explorers,  Lewis  and  Clarke,  making  their 
way  in  1803-6  to  the  Pacific  coast,  stands  Alexander  Spotswood  drinking, 
on  the  summit  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  a  health  to  his  English  sovereign. 
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As  we  go  to  press  the  bells  are  tolling,  and  flowers  are  carpeting  the 
pathway  of  the  bier  which  conveys  to  his  final  resting-place  the  great 
American  preacher,  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  In  his  death  the  pulpit  has 
lost  one  of  its  most  gifted  orators,  and  the  country  its  best-known  citizen. 
Mr.  Beecher's  place  in  history  is  that  of  a  fixed  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude. His  genius,  his  character,  and  his  career  will  form  notable  and  in- 
structive studies  in  all  the  future.  He  was  many-sided,  with  a  vigorous, 
keen,  versatile  intellect,  most  gigantic  in  his  attainments,  magnetic  in 
power  and  influence,  progressive  in  thought  and  action,  a  grand,  genial, 
large-hearted,  manly  man.  The  chief  element  of  his  marvelous  success, 
however,  was  his  devotion  to  study.  With  all  his  rare  endowments  he 
would  never  trust  himself  to  speak  on  any  subject  that  he  had  not  pre- 
viously made  his  own  through  the  closest  analysis.  In  his  Christian  work 
he  was  a  careful  student  of  ministerial  helps.  He  studied  other  preachers, 
he  studied  men,  he  studied  himself.  In  his  lectures  on  varied  topics  he 
was  thoroughly  informed,  his  mind  a  perfect  store-house  of  exact  knowl- 
edge, not  accidentally  so,  but  through  careful,  painstaking  research  and 
observation.  His  brain  was  never  idle,  and  he  esteemed  it  an  imperative 
duty  to  keep  abreast  with  all  themes  of  current  interest.  Thus  critics  have 
rarely  been  able  to  prove  him  at  fault  in  any  important  fact,  whether  stated 
as  an  argument  or  used  as  an  illustration  wherever  he  has  spoken  even 
though  a  combatant  in  the  most  heated  controversies. 

In  reference  to  his  habits  of  study,  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs  once  said  :  "I  do 
not  doubt  that  Mr.  Beecher  (and  I  have  more  than  once  told  him  so)  has 
demoralized  more  young  men  who  have  gone  into  the  pulpit  than  any  man 
who  ever  entered  it  in  America,  because  the  boobies  have  supposed  that  his 
power  lay  in  some  one  thing — in  his  voice,  or  his  gesture,  or  his  manner  in 
the  pulpit — and  that  all  that  any  man  had  to  do  to  be  a  ready-made  and 
improved  Beecher  was  to  stand  in  the  pulpit,  with  nothing  in  his  brains, 
with  no  supreme  feeling  or  thought  to  utter,  and  yell  like  fury,  and  storm 
about  the  platform,  then  subsiding  suddenly  into  a  sweet  and  gentle  whis- 
per !  You  and  I  know,  my  friends,  that  Mr.  Beecher  has  had  inexhaustible 
power  back  of  everything  of  that  kind  ;  and  that  his  power  has  been  so  con- 
stant and  so  vast,  only  because  the  sources  of  it  have  been  so  manifold  and 
so  deep.     He  has  never  been  found  wanting  in  readiness  for  the  occasion, 
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no  matter  what  the  scene.  His  mind  has  kindled  spontaneously  by  collis- 
ions with  persons,  or  with  themes,  or  with  circumstances,  whenever  the 
occasion  has  been  presented." 

One  of  the  first  conditions  of  Mr.  Beecher's  work  in  the  pulpit  or  on 
the  platform  was  an  understanding  of  his  audience,  before  whom  he  never 
appeared  with  crude  or  unformed  thoughts.  Nothing  illustrates  this 
statement  with  more  force  than  some  of  the  incidents  attending  his  heroic 
defense  of  America  before  the  mad  mobs  of  England  in  1863.  In  Glas- 
gow, where  mercantile  interests  were  largely  involved  in  the  success  of  the 
South,  he  was  met  with  a  storm  of  interruptions.  One  man  cried  out 
exultingly,  "  The  South  is  beating  the  North,  sir."  "  Yes,"  said  Mr. 
Beecher,  "  and  when  we  bring  them  back  to  allegiance,  we  shall  think  more 
than  ever  of  them  for  the  pluck  they  are  showing."  Then  a  chorus  of 
cries  arose,  "  You  shall  never  bring  them  back."  "  But  we  shall  bring  them 
back,"  came  from  Mr.  Beecher's  round,  full  voice,  lifted  above  the  uproar. 
"Never  !  never  !  "  was  the  responsive  shout.  Smiling,  and  with  perfect  com- 
posure, Mr.  Beecher  told  a  humorous  story  which  this  contest  between 
himself  and  his  audience  reminded  him  of,  and  while  the  laugh  was  chang- 
ing the  current  of  feeling  he  firmly  said,  "  We  shall  bring  them  back"  and 
went  on  with  his  lecture  before  a  retort  of  "  never  "  could  possibly  be  ut- 
tered. One  angry  gentleman,  who  was  interested  in  the  cotton  trade,  inter- 
rupted a  few  moments  later  with, "  Tell  us,  sir,  when  the  war  will  be  over." 
"  That  depends,"  replied  Mr.  Beecher,  "  partly  on  how  long  you  continue  to 
give  your  sympathy  to  the  South  ;  but  as  for  us,  the  war  shall  not  cease  so 
long  as  there  is  a  slave  in  America  on  whom  the  sun  of  heaven  can  shine." 
"  Oh,  but  you  need  not  waste  your  time  telling  us  about  slavery;  we  hate 
slavery  as  much  as  you,"  was  the  cry.  "  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Beecher,  with  calm 
emphasis,  "  so  everybody  tells  me  when  I  meet  them,  that  they  hate  slavery, 
but  for  all  your  professions,  strange  to  say,  you  are  all  caught  in  very 
suspicious  company  with  your  arms  round  the  slaveholders'  necks."  A 
man  in  the  audience  exclaimed:  "  I  have  been  in  the  South,  and  seen  with 
my  own  eyes  that  the  slaves  are  well  treated  ;  they  get  plenty  to  eat,  are 
well  clothed,  and  are  allowed  to  sing  and  dance  at  night  as  much  as  they 
please."  Mr.  Beecher,  with  one  of  his  contagious  smiles,  answered:  "I 
have  a  pig  at  home ;  she  gets  as  much  as  she  can  eat,  and  as  much  litter 
as  she  can  use,  and  I  allow  her  to  grunt  as  much  as  she  pleases ;  but  still 
she  is  my  pig."  "  Why  not  let  the  South  go?  the  country  is  large  enough 
for  you  both,"  cried  another  voice.  "  That  is  all  very  well  for  you  to 
say,  who  live  on  an  island  that  America  could  put  in  her  skirt  pocket," 
replied  Mr.  Beecher,  "  but  if  you  knew  how  our  mountains  go,  and  how 
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our  rivers  run,  you  would  not  talk  so.  Besides,  if  we  were  divided  in 
America,  we  would  require  a  standing  army  to  watch  each  other.  No, 
no !  we  don't  want  the  European  system  of  standing  armies  to  eat  up  a 
tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  land."  Mr.  Beecher  then  went  on  to  demon- 
strate the  unity  of  labor  the  world  over,  and  how  slavery  had  made  labor 
disreputable.  He  told  his  audience  they  were  driving  nails  into  their  own 
coffins ;  that  it  was  a  disgrace  to  them  to  be  building  ships  to  put  down 
the  laborers  of  America,  and  to  cast  shame  and  contempt  on  themselves, 
and  on  every  man  on  earth  who  earned  his  living  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow.  "  My  interruptions  lasted  about  an  hour,"  he  subsequently  said  in 
describing  that  meeting,  "  but  after  they  were  once  stilled  you  would  have 
thought  we  were  in  a  revival."  At  Liverpool  his  life  was  threatened — men 
in  the  galleries  and  boxes  were  armed  with  pistols  and  bowie-knives — but 
nothing  daunted  he  went  upon  the  platform.  "  Of  all  confusions  and  tur- 
moils and  whirls  I  never  saw  the  like,"  he  said.  "  I  got  control  of  the 
meeting  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  then  I  had  a  clear  road  the  rest 
of  the  way.  I  sometimes  felt  like  a  ship-master  attempting  to  preach  on 
board  of  a  ship  through  a  speaking-trumpet,  with  a  tornado  on  the  sea 
and  a  mutiny  among  the  men."  Such  a  display  of  moral  and  physical 
courage,  and  of  resources  of  logic,  satire,  eloquence  and  wit  equal  to  the 
direst  emergencies,  as  he  made  in  his  series  of  addresses  to  the  English 
people,  has  no  parallel  in  history.  He  risked  his  life  night  after  night, 
and  forced  upon  the  unenlightened  minds  of  violent  and  prejudiced  men 
the  great  truth  that  every  English  laborer  had  a  vital  interest  in  bringing 
to  a  close  the  civil  war  in  America.  It  was  a  victorious  campaign  for  the 
Union.  Not  another  man  living  did  or  could  have  done  such  incompar- 
able service.  "  Did  the  government  send  you  ? "  was  asked  of  Mr. 
Beecher.  "  No,"  he  replied,  "  the  government  took  no  stock  in  me  at 
that  time.  I  went  on  my  own  responsibility,  and  with  no  one  behind  me 
except  my  church.  They  told  me  they  would  pay  my  expenses,  and  sent 
me  off." 

As  an  editor,  Mr.  Beecher's  history  is  unique,  and  will  be  given  to  our 
readers  at  some  future  day,  in  connection  with  our  projected  studies  in  the 
field  of  journalism.  His  editorial  influence  has  been  remarkable  in  many 
directions,  and  it  will  never  cease  to  be  felt.  Had  he  lived  a  few  months 
longer,  it  would  have  been  fifty  years  since  he  was  ordained  and  married, 
and  forty  years  since  he  became  the  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church.  He  has 
left  an  impress  upon  his  time  in  all  that  concerns  political,  philanthropic, 
social,  and  religious  progress. 


FIRST  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

While  the  subject  of  a  new  constitution  for  New  York  is  in  agitation, 
it  is  interesting  to  recall  some  of  the  features  of  the  convention  held  in 
1777j  at  Kingston,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  first  constitution  of  the 
Empire  State.  The  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York — the  connecting 
link  between  the  General  Assembly  of  colonial  times  and  the  present 
Assembly — declared  its  purpose  to  establish  a  popular  government  some 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  but  such  was  the 
critical  urgency  for  energetic  action  in  other  directions  that  no  time  was 
found  for  the  consummation  of  the  task  until  the  beginning  of  1777  :  even 
while  the  convention  was  in  session,  during  the  blustering  days  of  March, 
the  "Committee  of  Safety"  had  its  headquarters  in  the  saddle,  and  nearly 
every  county  in  the  State  was  invaded  by  the  enemy.  New  York  city 
was  held  captive,  and  "hostile  forces  were  gathering  strength  at  the  north 
for  a  descent  with  fire  and  sword  upon  the  smiling  valleys  of  the  Hudson." 
On  the  1 2th  of  March  the  committee,  appointed  in  August,  1776,  to  draft 
a  constitution,  presented  their  first  report.  Gouverneur  Morris  proposed 
that  every  delegate  who  objected  to  any  section  should  enter  his  objections 
on  the  minutes  of  the  transaction.  This  was  not  allowed ;  and  the  debate 
opened,  each  clause  being  taken  by  itself.  To  the  first  every  man  assented, 
it  being  the  announcement  that  all  authority  in  the  State  is  derived  from 
the  people.  When  the  convention  came  upon  the  legislative  branch,  Mr. 
Morris  proposed  that  the  governor  should  attend  the  sessions  so  that  he 
might  at  once  give  his  approval  or  his  veto  to  measures,  without  having 
any  power  to  propose  a  law  or  to  amend  it.  After  a  long  discussion,  this 
was  carried  by  a  very  large  vote.  A  few  days  later  Mr.  Jay  moved  to 
reconsider ;  and  this  proposition  was  amended  by  substituting  another, 
from  Robert  R.  Livingston,  providing  that  a  council,  consisting  of  the  gov- 
ernor, chancellor,  and  judge,  should  have  a  similar  power  over  every  bill. 
A  two-thirds  vote  in  each  branch  of  the  legislature  would  overcome  the 
veto ;  and  a  bill  should  become  a  law  if  not  returned  to  the  legislature 
within  ten  days  by  this  council.  Thus  was  the  first  council  established  ; 
and  the  governor  was  obliged  to  share  his  power  with  two  others.  His 
term  of  office  was  three  years.  A  similar  term  was  given  to  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  who  should  act  as  president  of  the  senate. 

The  scheme  provided  that  the  senate  should  consist  of  twenty-four 
members,  each  one  to  be  a  freeholder,  selected  by  freeholders  who  had 
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property  valued  at  five  hundred  dollars.  The  term  of  office  was  four 
years,  and  the  senators  were  divided  into  four  classes,  six  to  go  out  of 
office  annually.  Thus  one-fourth  of  the  senate  was  chosen  every  year 
from  either  the  southern,  middle,  eastern  or  western  districts  of  the  State. 
It  was  proposed  to  reduce  the  number  of  districts  so  that  there  should 
be  only  one,  and  also  to  elect  the  senators  by  a  general  vote.  But  these 
propositions  were  defeated.  There  was  a  provision  that  the  senate  should 
never  exceed  one  hundred  members.  The  assembly  was  to  consist  of  at 
least  seventy  members  chosen  each  year  by  freeholders  who  had  one 
hundred  dollars,  or  who  rented  tenements  of  the  yearly  value  of  forty  shil- 
lings English  money.  The  assembly  must  never  exceed  three  hundred 
in  number.  Some  of  the  objections  to  the  tenement  clause,  it  is  said, 
were  removed  by  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Morris,  giving  the  franchise  to  all 
freemen  in  Albany,  and  to  all  who  were  made  freemen  in  the  city  of  New 
York  before  October  14,  1775. 

There  was  a  long  debate  over  the  method  of  voting,  whether  it  should 
be  an  open  or  a  secret  ballot.  A  decided  preference  was  shown  by  some 
of  New  York's  leading  citizens — the  names  of  Ludlow,  Lawrence,  Beek- 
man,  and  Laight  being  among  the  number — in  favor  of  an  open  ballot  ac- 
cording to  u  their  birthright  as  Englishmen  and  their  glory  as  Americans." 
The  secret  ballot  was  sustained  by  the  "  Liberty  Boys,"  and  other  politi- 
cal organizations,  and  the  feeling  in  its  favor  seemed  to  gain  ground.  On 
motion  of  Mr.  Morris,  the  words  "  by  ballot  "  were  stricken  out,  but  after- 
ward Mr.  Jay,  who  had  always  favored  the  open  ballot,  carried  a  substi- 
tute, declaring  that  all  elections  should  be  by  ballot  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable ;  but  the  legislature  had  a  chance,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  to  change  the 
method  if  the  ballot  system  did  not  prove  successful.  In  regard  to  the 
judiciary,  the  courts  and  the  judges  were  formed  after  the  pattern  of  the 
judicial  system  in  England.  It  was  announced  that  the  law  of  the  State 
of  New  York  consisted  of  such  provisions  of  the  English  common  law  and 
statute  law  and  of  the  colonial  acts  as  were  in  force  on  the  19th  of  April, 
1775.  Thus  was  the  battle  of  Lexington  made  the  exact  date  when  the 
colonies  drew  away  from  the  mother  country.  It  was  decided  that  trial 
by  jury  should  always  be  allowed,  but  verdicts  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of 
a  jury  were  not  permitted. 

Considerable  debate  ensued  upon  the  question  of  religious  toleration. 
Mr.  Jay  moved  to  "  except  the  professors  of  the  religion  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  until  they  should  take  oath  that  they  verily  believed  that  no  Pope, 
priest  or  foreign  authority  hath  power  to  absolve  the  subjects  of  the  State 
from  allegiance,  and  unless  they  renounced  the  false,  wicked  and  damnable 
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doctrine  that  the  Pope  has  power  to  absolve  men  from  sins."  This  was 
brought  out  by  tjie  declaration  that  freedom  of  religion  should  be  allowed 
to  all  mankind.  Mr.  Jay's  motion  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  nineteen  to 
ten  ;  and  the  effect  of  this  toleration  was  not  set  aside  by  a  motion  of  Mr. 
Livingston  to  provide  that  there  should  be  no  disturbing  of  the  peace  by 
any  religionists,  or  by  Mr.  Jay's  motion  of  a  similar  character.  It  was, 
however,  provided  that  "  the  liberty  of  conscience  hereby  granted  shall 
not  be  so  construed  as  to  excuse  acts  of  licentiousness  or  justify  practices 
inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  the  State."  Another  notable  discussion 
arose  over  the  question  of  naturalizing  foreigners,  which,  by  the  original 
draft,  left  the  matter  to  the  legislature.  Thus  there  was  a  chance  to  dis- 
criminate against  Papists ;  and  it  was  this  very  thing,  already  voted  down 
(in  the  matter  of  religious  toleration),  that  caused  an  effort  to  be  made, 
which  proved  successful,  to  require  all  foreigners  to  renounce  allegiance  to 
every  foreign  king  or  prince.  Mr.  Jay  failed  in  his  efforts  to  secure  an 
anti-Papist  resolution.  He  also  failed  in  an  effort  to  give  certain  privileges 
to  Dutch  and  English  churchmen — the  evident  opinion  of  the  convention, 
as  a  whole,  being  not  to  commit  the  constitution  to  any  church.  It  was 
also  voted  that  no  minister  of  the  Gospel  should  hold  any  office.  Provi- 
sion was  made  for  the  protection  of  the  Indians;  and,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Morris,  future  legislatures  were  recommended  to  abolish  slavery. 

On  Sunday,  the  20th  of  April,  1777,  the  constitution  was  read  in  full 
and  was  agreed  to  by  every  man  present  except  Colonel  Peter  R.  Living- 
ston, of  Albany,  who  had  his  dissent  entered  upon  the  minutes.  This  was 
the  first  constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  constitution  that 
existed  until  1846.  John  Jay  wrote  of  it:  "Our  constitution  is  univer- 
sally approved,  even  in  New  England,  where  few  New  York  productions 
have  credit."  John  Adams  wrote  to  Mr.  Jay:  "  Your  constitution  is 
better  than  ours.  It  is  the  best  of  all."  On  every  hand  the  document  was 
hailed  as  a  victory  greater  than  that  of  the  battle-field.  To  recapitulate, 
the  people  had  at  last  been  declared  supreme  by  an  official  enactment  of 
the  highest  authority.  The  Assembly  was  given  large  powers  in  the 
originating  of  money  bills  ;  in  the  selection  of  the  Council  of  Appoint- 
ment to  check  executive  authority,  and  in  the  indirect  selection  of  the 
Council  of  Revision,  for  the  correction  of  hasty  or  unconstitutional  legis- 
lation. The  senate  consisted  of  freeholders,  who  had  supreme  judicial 
power  and  final  appellate  jurisdiction  in  law  and  equity.  Otherwise  the 
judiciary  was  patterned  after  that  of  England.  Among  the  principal  rights 
guaranteed  by  this  constitution  were :  religious  toleration,  trial  by  jury, 
and  an  open  ballot.     The  constitution  was — for  that  day — a  remarkable 
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exponent  of  civil  polity  in  its  broadest  and  most  generous  bearings.  This 
was  partially  due  to  the  fact  that  of  the  thirteen  members  of  the  committee 
who  framed  it,  the  most  influential  were  descended  from  different  nation- 
alities— Huguenot,  Dutch,  Scotch,  and  English — with  the  foresight,  wis- 
dom, largeness  of  purpose,  and  intelligent  energy  characteristic  of  the  races 
from  which  they  sprung.  The  outcome  of  their  deliberations  under  the 
circumstances  could  hardly  have  been  narrow-minded. 

On  the  8th  of  May  following,  a  provision  was  made  for  a  Council  of 
Safety,  to  consist  of  fifteen  members,  who  should  have  extraordinary 
powers,  until  the  meeting  of  the  coming  legislature.  The  poll  lists  and 
ballots  were  examined  on  the  9th  of  July,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
western  district  had  cast  7,017  votes,  and  the  middle  district  6,162.  The 
southern  district  was  disturbed  with  the  question  of  New  Hampshire 
grants,  and  the  eastern  district  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The 
candidates  for  governor  were  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Philip  Livingston, 
John  Jay,  George  Clinton,  Philip  Schuyler,  and  John  Morin  Scott. 
George  Clinton  was  elected.  It  was  a  glorious  day  for  the  American  cause 
when  Clinton  left  the  field  to  take  the  hurried  oath  of  office.  Thence- 
forward the  American  leaders  had  more  confidence  in  the  result  of  the 
struggle.  What  troubled  them  severely  in  the  midst  of  their  other  perils 
and  perplexities  was  the  destruction  of  the  British  forms  of  law  and  order 
— forms  under  which  they  had  lived  for  generations,  and  to  protect  which 
they  had  often  met  the  French  colonists  on  the  field  of  battle.  To  be 
themselves  in  hostility  to  their  former  ideas,  and  to  have  the  French  upon 
their  side,  was  abnormal.  The  various  colonies  were  still  the  disjecta  mem- 
bra of  a  national  body  politic,  although  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were 
in  process  of  ratification.  A  brief  trial  of  these  Articles  proved  their  weak- 
ness, and  the  dissolution  of  the  new  government  seemed  inevitable.  The 
prospect  was  discouraging.  New  York  naturally  became  the  centre,  not  so 
much  of  strategic  activity  as  of  political  discernment.  Her  State  consti- 
tution, grand  and  cosmopolitan  in  its  scope,  served  as  a  broad  basis  on  which 
might  rest  the  fundamentals  of  a  more  perfect  constitution  for  the  whole 
country.  Her  sons  took  a  leading  part  in  the  discussions  pending  the 
coming  enfranchisement,  and  her  commingled  French,  Dutch,  and  English 
ideas  were  incorporated  into  the  law  of  the  land. 
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THE  HEATHERLY  WAR 

One  of  the  interesting  incidents  in  the  early  settlement  of  Northern 
Missouri  is  known  as  the  "Heatherly  War"  which  occurred  in  the  summer 
oi  [836.  The  Heatherlys  came  from  Kentucky  in  1832,  and  settled  in 
what  was  then  called  the  "  Upper  Grand  River  country,"  which,  at  that 
date,  formed  a  portion  of  the  County  of  Carroll  extending  from  the  Mis- 
souri River  to  the  Iowa  line,  and  comprising  the  present  counties  of  Liv- 
ingston, Grundy  and  Mercer,  as  well  as  Carroll.  This  now  splendid  agri- 
cultural country  was  then  a  wilderness  inhabited,  for  the  most  part,  by 
outlaws  and  roving  bands  of  Indians. 

The  members  of  the  Heatherly  family  were  George  Heatherly,  the 
father;  Jenny  Heatherly,  the  mother;  John,  Alfred,  George  and  James, 
the  sons,  and  a  daughter,  Ann.  The  father  had  fled  from  Kentucky  to 
avoid  paying  the  penalty  for  crimes  committed  there,  and  the  mother  was 
a  sister  oi  the  notorious  Kentucky  outlaws  known  in  the  history  of  that 
State  as  Big  and  Little  Harpe.  On  coming  to  Missouri,  the  Heatherlys 
sought  a  secluded  spot  not  far  from  where  the  beautiful  city  of  Chillicothe 
now  stands,  and  erected  the  usual  rude  log-cabins  of  the  pioneer,  and 
their  place  soon  became  the  regular  rendezvous  of  the  horse-thieves,  coun- 
terfeiters, and  other  fugitives  from  justice  then  infesting  the  wild  and 
sparsely  settled  country,  three  or  four  of  whom  were  always  the  guests 
and  confederates  oi  the  family  and  aided  them  in  the  murder  and  robbery 
of  many  an  unfortunate  "home-seeker." 

The  gang  was  well  organized  and  for  several  years  evaded  the  laws  of 
the  State,  which  were  at  that  time  poorly  executed.  The  "old  woman," 
as  Jenny  Heatherly  was  known  among  her  companions,  was  the  queen  or 
leader  oi  these  wild  spirits,  and  with  her  Harpe  thirst  for  blood  and  plun- 
der planned  numerous  dark  deeds,  and,  not  unfrequently,  assisted  in  their 
execution. 

Often  a  land-hunter,  or  explorer  of  the  Upper  Grand  River  country, 
rich  iii  its  natural  resources,  was  last  seen  or  heard  from  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Heatherly  cabins,  but  the  machinery  of  the  State  civil  law  was  not 
strong  enough  to  hunt  down  and  punish  the  murderers.  The  gang  was  at 
last,  however,  by  their  own  bold  and  unwise  actions  and  dissension's, 
broken   up,  and  one  at   least  of  their  number  brought  to  justice,  and  the 
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others  driven  from  the  country.  Early  in  the  summer  of  1836  a  band  of 
peaceful  Iowa  Indians  came  from  the  southern  part  of  what  is  now  the 
State  of  Iowa  to  the  Grand  River  country,  where  game  was  then  abun- 
dant, on  a  hunting  expedition.  As  soon  as  the  Heatherlys  discovered  the 
camp  of  the  Indians  they  set  out  to  steal  their  horses,  and  take  them  to 
the  more  thickly  settled  district  along  the  Missouri  River  and  sell  them. 
While  the  Indians  were  hunting,  the  five  Heatherlys  and  three  of  their 
companions,  James  Dunbar,  Alfred  Hawkins  and  a  man  named  Thomas, 
went  to  the  camp,  stole  a  number  of  their  horses  and  ponies  which  had 
been  turned  loose  to  graze,  and  were  making  off  south  with  them  when 
the  Indians,  having  discovered  their  loss  and  given  chase,  overtook  the 
thieves.  The  Indians  demanded  a  return  of  their  property,  and  on  being 
refused  opened  fire  on  the  robbers  with  their  weapons.  Thomas  was  in- 
stantly killed,  and  after  exchanging  a  few  shots  with  their  pursuers  the 
Heatherly  gang  abandoned  the  horses  and  fled. 

The  Heatherlys,  now  fearing  the  Indians  would  report  their  depreda- 
tion to  the  authorities  and  cause  the  government  to  take  steps  to  pun- 
ish them,  undertook  to  throw  suspicion  from  themselves  and  against  the 
Indians,  by  hastening  to  the  white  settlement  in  advance  and  making  a 
serious  charge  against  them.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  design,  the 
Heatherlys  murdered  one  of  their  own  party,  whom  they  suspected  of 
the  intention  to  break  away  from  their  wretched  life  and  return  to  civili- 
zation. They  shot  James  Dunbar  and  concealed  his  body  near  the  Indian 
camp,  and  hastened  to  the  settlement  and  reported  that  the  Iowas  were  on 
the  war-path,  were  robbing  and  murdering  the  whites  in  the  thinly  settled 
Upper  Grand  River  country,  and  claimed  that  they  had  been  attacked  by 
the  Indians,  and  two  of  their  number,  Thomas  and  Dunbar,  killed.  The 
settlers  knowing  that  the  Indians  were  in  the  country  the  more  readily 
credited  this  statement,  and  alarm  and  excitement  prevailed  throughout 
the  region. 

A  militia  organization  existed  in  the  State  for  the  protection  of  the 
settlements  against  both  red  and  white  desperadoes,  and  General  B. 
M.  Thompson,  of  Ray  County  was  commander  of  the  district  in  which 
these  events  occurred.  The  news  was  carried  to  him  that  the  Iowas 
were  in  open  warfare,  and  he  immediately  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  regiment,  composed  of  companies  from  Carroll  and  Ray  counties, 
and  marched  rapidly  for  the  locality  of  the  attacking  enemy.  General 
Thompson  also  ordered  out  two  companies  of  Clay  County  militia,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Shubael  Allen,  who  were  accompanied  by  some  vol- 
unteers under  the  command  of  General  Alex.  W.  Doniphan,  who,  a  few 
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years  later,  became  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  and  is  now  a  highly  esteemed  citizen  of  Richmond, 
Missouri.  Colonel  Allen  marched  his  forces  rapidly  north  until  he 
reached  a  line  west  of  the  camp  of  the  alleged  hostile  Indians,  and  then 
hurried  east,  arriving  at  the  Indian  camp  about  the  same  time  General 
Thompson  and  his  forces  came  up  on  the  south.  The  Indians  were  found 
peaceful  and  harmless ;  many  of  the  men  were  away  hunting,  the  women 
engaged  in  their  work  of  dressing  deer-skins  and  drying  meat  for  future 
use,  their  children  playing  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  and  their  horses 
grazing  upon  the  luxuriant  grass  of  the  prairie  not  far  from  the  timber. 
General  Thompson  and  his  officers  became  convinced  that  the  Indians  had 
not  committed  the  acts  they  were  charged  with,  and,  on  hearing  their 
story  concerning  the  raid  of  the  Heatherlys  upon  their  property,  and  their 
account  of  how  Thomas  met  his  death,  and  having  learned  from  some  of 
the  settlers  who  had  joined  Thompson's  forces  that  Dunbar  had  returned 
alive  and  well  from  this  expedition,  they  suspected  the  Heatherly  gang  of 
his  murder.  The  officers,  finding  they  had  been  imposed  upon,  and  see- 
ing the  futility  of  this  campaign,  returned  the  militia  and  volunteers  to 
their  respective  counties  and  disbanded  them,  thus  ending  the  "  Heatherly 
War"  without  bloodshed. 

The  civil  authorities  then  set  to  work  to  hunt  down  the  murderers 
of  Dunbar,  found  his  body  and  traced  his  killing  to  the  Heatherly  crew. 
Thoroughly  aroused  they  determined  to  break  up  the  band  and  rid  the 
State  of  them.  Warrants  were  sworn  out  charging  them  with  the  murder 
of  their  late  companion,  and  in  July,  1836,  Sheriff  Lewis  N.  Rees  of  Car- 
roll County  took  with  him  a  strong  posse  of  armed  men  and  proceeded  to 
the  cabin  and  arrested  the  entire  Heatherly  family,  including  the  mother 
and  daughter,  together  with  Alfred  Hawkins,  who  was  alike  charged  with 
the  crime. 

The  prisoners  were  taken  to  the  nearest  jail  in  Ray  County  and  lodged 
there  to  await  trial.  John  Heatherly  was  tried  in  March,  1837,  and  for 
want  of  sufficient  evidence  acquitted.  The  circuit  attorney,  becoming 
convinced  that  none  of  the  criminals  could  be  convicted,  unless  some  of 
their  accomplices  would  testify  against  them,  made  an  arrangement  by 
which  all  the  Heatherlys  gave  evidence  against  Alfred  Hawkins,  as  the 
price  of  their  own  liberty.  On  Hawkins'  first  trial,  in  July,  1837,  he  was 
ably  defended,  and  the  jury  failed  to  agree  and  were  discharged,  but  on 
his  second  trial  in  November  of  that  year,  a  jury  found  him  guilty  of 
murder  in  the  first  degree,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  death.  This  sentence 
was,  however,  commuted  by  the  governor  of  the  State  to  twenty  years' 
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imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary,  where  Hawkins  died,  about  two  years 
afterward. 

The  Heatherly  family,  worn  down  by  their  long  confinement  in  jail 
awaiting  these  trials,  and  completely  broken  in  spirit,  left  the  country  as 
soon  as  released  after  having  testified  against  their  late  comrade. 

These  trials  were  before  Judge  Austin  A.  King,  who,  some  years  later, 
became  governor  of  Missouri ;  and  the  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  State 
was  Amos  Rees,  quite  an  able  lawyer  at  that  early  day,  who  afterward 
gained  a  leading  position  in  his  profession  in  both  Missouri  and  Kansas, 
and  who  died  not  long  since  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  ninety-three,  after  having  been  variously  honored  and  trusted  by 
the  people  of  both  States. 


Kingston,  Missouri. 


JOHN   VAN    BUREN 

A   STUDY    IN   BY-GONE    POLITICS 
III 

If  the  year  1844  marked  the  palpable  advent  of  the  slavery  question 
into  the  national  politics,  the  events  of  1848  announced  that  the  period 
of  its  youth  had  passed.  It  was  henceforth  to  be  a  stalwart  and  stalking 
menace,  a  demon  of  disturbance,  until  it  aged  to  civil  war.  The  "  Texas 
question  "  had  put  off  its  efficient  disguise  and  become  in  appearance 
what  it  before  had  been  in  fact.  Annexation  had  rent  the  veil  for  every 
doubting  eye.  The  results  of  a  war  as  triumphant  as  unjust  had  pushed 
the  fateful  problem  to  the  bar  of  public  judgment. 

Thus  far  the  phases  of  constitutional  history  had  been  as  changeful  as 
the  hues  of  a  chameleon.  The  federal  doctrine  had  been  mocked  by  the 
Essex  Junto  at  the  North,  as  well  as  by  the  Nullifiers  of  the  South.  The 
Prophet  of  Strict  Construction  had  conducted  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  and 
the  party  that  denied  the  constitutionality  of  internal  improvements  and 
a  national  bank  had  now  brought  about  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo. 
But  the  Constitution  itself  had  failed  to  define  the  vital  principle  upon 
which  its  existence  would  depend.  Its  meaning  was  left  open  to  disputes 
and  theories,  only  to  be  settled  by  the  interest  that  was  strongest,  and  that 
in  the  end  could  maintain  its  position  by  force.  Moreover,  a  people  whose 
sense  of  power  had  come  with  their  independence,  whose  self-reliance  had 
been  schooled  by  their  own  sovereignty,  whose  love  of  glory  had  been  nour- 
ished by  three  wars,  and  whose  pride  eclipsed  that  of  the  Roman  citizen 
in  the  best  days  of  the  Empire,  had  scarcely  been  in  training  when  the  crisis 
came  to  submit  to  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  so  irreconcilable  a  difference. 
And  that  time  had  now  come  to  be  something  more  than  the  rhetorical 
prophecies  of  the  House  or  the  Senate  chamber.  The  lurid  beams  of 
that  day  could  be  seen  by  the  dwellers  upon  the  mountains. 

The  policy  and  the  principles  of  no  party  had  been  consistent.  Even  the 
finances  of  the  nation  had  been  a  carnival  of  make-shifts  and  experiments. 
Every  force  and  every  question  had  been  judged  by  its  power  of  political 
leverage.  Party  tactics  had  been  as  varied  and  veering  as  the  political 
antics  of  Beaconsfield  or  Bismarck.  Office  and  power  had  been  the  chief 
things  sought,  and  to  such  ends  party  zeal  was  directed.     Partisans  and 
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patriots,  it  is  true,  had  often  been  confronted  by  this  problem  of  the  future  ; 
but  they  had  trimmed  and  bargained.  Personal  and  party  interests,  then 
as  ever,  were  paramount  to  philanthropy  or  political  economy.  It  was 
absurd  to  borrow  trouble.  It  was  needless  to  invite  responsibility.  It  was 
impolitic  to  countenance  agitation.  The  Abolitionist  was  a  disorganizer 
and  fanatic.  Congress  denied  him  the  right  of  petition.  Even  the  mail 
bags  of  the  South  were  closed  to  the  circulation  of  his  doctrine. 

The  second  generation  of  statesmen  had  reached  their  political  dotage. 
Calhoun  had  long  departed  from  his  early  faith  ;  soured  and  powerless, 
he  was  devoting  his  final  days  to  the  philosophy  of  secession.  Webster, 
still  beguiled  by  his  ambitious  dreams,  was  preparing  for  that  final  apos- 
tasy which  has  cast  a  shadow  over  his  grave.  Clay,  aged  but  hopeful, 
patriotic  but  no  longer  "available,"  beheld  the  widening  breach,  and 
looked  for  help,  as  of  old,  in  compromise.  Benton,  the  chief  exponent 
of  Jacksonism,  was  soon  to  be  proscribed  ;  his  views  could  not  keep  pace 
with  the  exactions  of  the  South.  The  conditions  had  changed.  A  new 
order  of  ideas  had  arisen.  A  new  generation  of  public  men  was  taking 
advantage  of  the  situation  to  push  private  fortunes.  The  anti-slavery 
sentiment  was  steadily  gathering  force,  and  to  the  ambitious  offered  a 
career.  Oratory  was  a  passport  to  prominence ;  the  North  was  rearing 
men  whose  actions  wTould  not  be  terrorized,  whose  principles  would  not 
be  temporized. 

However,  let  us  not  misunderstand.  Speculations  upon  compromise 
and  human  rights  may  deny  the  propriety  of  acquiescence  in  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery.  A  dilettant  political  morality  may  question  a  transient 
or  partial  submission  to  an  erroneous  principle  of  government,  although  it 
be  dictated  by  prudence  and  the  prospect  of  a  greater  ultimate  advantage. 
But  no  practical  eye  can  scan  the  history  of  political  parties  up  to  this 
time  without  recognizing  not  only  the  policy  but  the  natural  necessity  of 
temporary  arrangement  and  evasion.  Government  does  not  exist  for  the 
purpose  of  experiment  in  economics.  It  is  interest  alone  that  gives  power 
to  principle.  Concord  was  preserved  by  the  demands  of  material  pros- 
perity ;  bread  before  breadth.  Until  rival  systems  of  labor  had  begotten 
rival  needs  and  rival  theories  of  government,  and  until  that  rivalry  had 
developed  with  the  growth  of  opposing  interests  into  a  conflict  between 
them  for  self-preservation,  the  policy  of  compromise  and  postponement  was 
natural  and  inevitable.  And  it  is  in  this  light  that  the  statesmanship  of 
this  period  must  be  viewed. 

But  to  return.  The  temporizing  policy  had  nearly  exhausted  itself. 
The  energies  of  the  South  were  bent  to  one  end.     That  section  was  now 
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solidified  in  action  and  in  interest.  Whatever  its  political  divisions  or 
professions,  the  protection  of  its  Institution  was  its  only  creed.  On  this 
subject  there  existed  no  difference;  the  Slave  Power  was  supreme.  At  the 
North  were  the  Abolitionist,  the  Free-soiler,  the  Whig,  and  the  Democrat. 
As  yet,  the  Abolitionist  was  a  political  impotent.  But  his  less  radical 
brother,  the  Free-soiler,  by  mingling  policy  with  his  humanity,  was  laying 
a  sure  foundation  for  his  future  ;  he  was  imbibing  his  principles  by  safe 
and  politic  degrees.  The  Whig  and  the  Democrat,  however,  each  clung  to 
his  ancient  faith  and  his  ancient  practices;  with  both,  the  propulsion  of 
habit  had  not  ceased,  and  they  still  continued  to  barter  support  to  the 
slavery  interest  for  political  spoil  and  preferment.  It  was  this  combina- 
tion that  had  stultified  the  national  honor,  and  turned  the  national  army 
into  a  horde  of  territorial  freebooters.  The  secret  and  dissembled  mo- 
tive of  the  Annexation  had  been  skillfully  gilded  over  by  the  glory  of  a 
vast  domain.  The  iniquity  of  the  war  had  been  overshadowed  by  the 
glamour  of  national  gallantry.  But  the  well-ripened  fruit  of  intrigue  and 
conquest  once  made  secure,  disguise  and  dissimulation  were  no  longer 
needful  or  possible.  Our  possessions  reached  the  Pacific.  There  was  little 
more  to  gain.     The  new  acquisitions  must  be  either  slave  or  free. 

An  element  was  now  introduced  besides  sentiment  and  abstractions. 
Slavery  was  something  more  than  the  object  of  philanthropy  or  aboli- 
tion petitions ;  it  represented  one  side  of  a  struggle  for  power,  although 
the  other  side  was  in  the  midst  of  that  political  disintegration  from  which 
a  new  organization  was  soon  to  come.  The  agitators  from  principle  were 
being  joined  by  the  agitators  from  interest.  Local  politicians  who  saw 
nothing  to  gain  by  concert  with  the  South  were  proclaiming  their  faith  as 
"no  extension  of  slavery."  All  the  disaffected  factions  and  minorities 
were  being  given  a  balance  of  power,  or  an  opportunity  for  revenge.  And 
it  was  this  situation  that  enabled  the  dissensions  of  the  New  York  De- 
mocracy to  carry  their  havoc  into  the  party  at  large. 

It  was  during  1847  that  the  Barnburner  faction  espoused  the  doctrine 
of  "  non-extension,"  partly  as  the  consequence  of  their  former  opposi- 
tion to  the  Annexation,  and  partly  on  grounds  of  factional  policy.  The 
immediate  occasion  was  the  imprudent  procedure  of  the  Syracuse  con- 
vention held  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  When  that  convention  came  together, 
it  was  about  equally  divided  between  the  two  factions,  a  majority  depend- 
ing upon  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  several  contested  seats.  Among 
them  was  that  of  John  Van  Buren,  now  the  recognized  chief  of  the  Barn- 
burners. For  the  decision  of  these  contests,  a  preliminary  plan  of  organiza- 
tion was  agreed  upon  ;   but  it  soon  became  apparent  that,  if  fairly  carried 
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out,  the  Barnburners  would  secure  control.  That  prospect  manifest,  the 
Hunkers  set  about,  by  the  most  faithless  and  unscrupulous  manipulation, 
to  settle  a  majority  of  the  cases  in  their  own  favor.  By  pre-arrangement, 
Van  Buren's  case  was  reserved  until  the  last ;  but  by  the  time  it  was 
reached  he  was  fated  to  expulsion.  A  resolution  was  then  introduced  to 
seat  his  contestant,  and  the  final  struggle  began.  The  discussion  that 
ensued  was  violent  and  acrimonious,  John  closing  his  side  of  the  case 
himself.  It  was  known  through  the  town  on  the  evening  before  when  he 
was  to  have  the  floor.  When  he  began  his  speech  the  convention  hall  was 
densely  filled  by  an  admiring  and  expectant  assemblage.  His  effort  is 
still  remembered  in  that  city  of  conventions  beside  the  speech  of  Roscoe 
Conkling  at  the  overthrow  of  Fenton,  and  that  of  Chief  Judge  Ruger  at 
the  time  of  the  Kelly  bolt.  But,  like  most  speeches  of  the  kind,  it  was 
rather  the  voice  of  a  cause  than  an  instrument  of  success.  A  majority 
had  been  packed,  and  the  vote  decided  against  him.  He  took  his  hat  and 
deliberately  walked  out  of  the  convention,  remarking  characteristically  that 
he  had  been  in  it  for  three  full  days,  as  long  as  Jonah  was  in  the  whale's 
belly,  and  longer  than  any  honest  man  would  wish  to  remain  in  such  com- 
pany. 

It  was  the  conduct  of  this  convention  that  forced  the  Barnburners  into 
the  open  revolt  made  effectual  by  their  rather  unique  method  of  ballot- 
ing.* A  resolution  against  the  admission  of  slavery  into  the  Territories 
had    been    offered    but  defeated.     It  was    now  printed    conspicuously  in 

*  It  may  gratify  the  curious  to  give  some  specimen  variations  of  the  Wright  ballots  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  article.     One  ran  this  way  : 

For  Comptroller. 

REMEMBER  SILAS  WRIGHT  ! 

For  Secretary  of  State. 

MAINTAIN  FREEDOM! 

For  Attorney-General. 

REBUKE  FRAUD ! 


Another : 


State. 


REMEMBER    SILAS    WRIGHT! 

Ye  Argus  Men  !    Ye  Office  Hacks, 

And  whole  Conservative  Crew, 
Consider  well  what  you're  about, 

And  what  you're  trying  40  do  ; 
You've  got  to  deal  with  Democrats, 

And  long  you'll  rue  the  day 
When  you  first  murdered  SILAS  WrRIGHT, 

Then  threw  our  FLAGG  away  ! 
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the  Barnburner  journals  under  the  Scriptural  text,  "The  stone  which  the 
builders  rejected,  the   same  is  become  the  head  of  the  corner."     The  great 

Barnburner  mass-meeting  that  followed  the  convention,  held  in  the  vil- 
lage of  1  lerkimer,  was  addressed  by  David  Wilmot  of  Proviso  fame.  In 
February  succeeding,  the  (action  held  a  State  convention  for  the  selec- 
tion  of  delegates  to  the  Democratic  national  convention.     Delegates  were 

chosen,  and  John  Van  Buren,  from  the  committee  on  address,  submitted  a 
report  reviewing  the  history  of  the  part\-  divisions,  and  declaring  the  dele- 
gation appointed  to  the  national  convention  to  be  the  only  regular  and 

rightful  representatives  of  the  party.  It  also  proclaimed  adherence  to  the 
Jeffersonian  doctrine  oi  non-extension  of  slavery.  44  By  fortunate  accident, 
or  espeeial  Providence,"  says  the  address,  "the  assumption  by  the  slave- 
holders oi  a  new  and  indefensible  position  on  the  subject  of  slavery  has 
enabled  Democrats  to  stand  forth  in  their  natural  attitude  as  the  cham- 
pions oi  human  freedom ;  .  .  .  the  Democratic  party  of  New  York 
now  moves  on  without  the  fetters  upon  its  action  that  selfish  and  sinister 
influences  have  hitherto  imposed.  It  invites  to  its  ranks  the  just,  the  virtu- 
ous and  the  true.  It  will  welcome  them  to  a  standard  which  is  unfurled, 
after  sore  defeats,  with  redoubled  energy.  On  it  are  inscribed  4  Free 
Trade,  Free  Labor,  Free  Soil  and  Free  Men!'' 

On  the  t  went\ -second  of  May,  1848,  the  Democratic  national  conven- 
tion met  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  Hunker  and  Barnburner  were  both  at 
hand;  each  faction  was  represented  by  a  full  delegation;  each  claimed  to 
represent  the  Democratic  party  of  the  State;  each  clamored  for  exclusive 
admission.  The  feeling  against  the  Barnburner  was  bitter  and  fearful; 
for  without  harmony  in  New  York  State  the  nominations  of  the  conven- 
tion would  be  futile.  The  long  debate  that  followed  upon  the  disposition 
of  this  contest  was  full  oi  rancor  upon  one  side,  and  oi  politic  reasoning 
upon  the  other;  one  classed  the  Barnburner  with  the  Whig  and  the  Aboli- 
tionist, the  other  "  strove  in  all  wise  ways  to  smooth  and  soothe."  The  re- 
sult, however,  was  compromise,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day  the 
Convention,  by  a  scant  majority,  decided  to  admit  both  the  delegations, 
dividing  the  vote  of  the  State  between  them.  But  this  device  proved  no 
solution;  neither  faction  would  accept  the  condition  of  joint  representa- 
tion. The  Hunker  professed  to  be  aggrieved  by  this  forced  equality, 
while  the  Barnburner  remained  obstinate  and  belligerent.  Both  departed 
the  Convention,  and  without  the  voice  or  vote  of  either  Cass  was  nomi- 
nated for  President. 

While  this  withdrawal  from  the  convention  strengthened  the  Hunkers 
with  the  Southern   interest,  it   not  only  had   the   opposite  effect  with   the 
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Barnburners,  but  unavoidably  drove  them  into  independent  action.  Pre- 
cisely a  month  later,  the  latter  element  again  met  in  convention  at  Utica. 
Its  attitude  on  the  slavery  question  was  now  more  pronounced  and  defiant 
than  before,  although  it  is  none  the  less  to  be  doubted  that  the  course 
it  took  was  equally  prompted  by  the  motive  of  revenge.  It  unquestion- 
ably contained  the  better  portion  of  the  party,  both  in  point  of  ability 
and  of  character,  and  its  action  carried  with  it  a  greater  force  than  simply 
that  of  numbers;  it  gave  an  encouragement  and  an  impetus  to  the  anti- 
slavery  sentiment  too  strong  to  be  stayed  even  after  recantation  displayed 
how  large  a  part  mere  politics  had  played  in  the  episode  that  followed. 
The  convention  with  enthusiastic  accord  at  once  formulated  its  Free-soil 
views  into  a  most  uncompromising  and  exuberant  platform,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  nominate  a  candidate  for  President.  How  largely  the  motive 
of  factional  retaliation  entered  into  this  procedure  is  seen  from  the  fact 
that  had  Silas  Wright  still  been  living  he  would  have  been  the  nominee. 
As  it  was,  Martin  Van  Buren  was  chosen,  and  accepted  the  hopeless  dis- 
tinction. 

The  various  elements  hostile  to  slavery  now  recognized,  their  joint  op- 
portunity. While  not  so  numerous,  they  bore  some  resemblance  in  spirit 
and  diversity  to  modern  religious  sects ;  while  they  agreed  in  their  ulti- 
mate hope,  they  differed  as  to  the  means  of  grace.  In  their  motley  ranks 
were  found  the  flower  of  our  philosophy  and  philanthropy,  as  well  as  the 
most  vigorous  types  of  the  pragmatic  and  the  bigot.  As  in  all  humanitarian 
movements,  many  an  eye  was  too  tender  or  too  poorly  focused  for  practical 
sight;  many  a  heart  was  too  sensitive  to  endure  the  austerities  of  policy; 
many  a  head  was  long-haired  and  heated.  And  now,  for  the  first  time,  the 
variegated  host  combined  its  diverse  and  scattered  energies,  and  became 
powerful  by  becoming  politic.  The  van  of  abolition  halted  for  the  rear  of 
non-extension;  and  on  the  ninth  of  August,  1848,  the  whole  of  the  anti- 
slavery  element  was  represented  in  the  Free-soil  convention  at  Buffalo. 

The  action  of  this  somewhat,  and  justly,  celebrated  convention  was 
effective  because  it  was  rational.  In  1844,  the  Abolitionists,  the  chief  ele- 
ment of  this  convention,  had  defeated  Clay,  whose  sympathies  were  really 
with  their  cause,  by  reason  of  erratically  wasting  their  force  in  an  inde- 
pendent but  fruitless  fusillade,  an  example  of  impolicy  that  worthy  move- 
ments in  more  recent  days  have  failed  to  profit  by.  But  although  the 
Buffalo  convention  likewise  took  part  in  a  tri-sided  contest,  the  conditions 
now  made  that  course  as  advisable  as  before  it  had  been  unwise.  Cass, 
the  Democratic  nominee,  was  bound  to  the  South  and  its  purposes  by 
every  political  tie;  and  Taylor,  the  Whig  nominee,  was  a  citizen  of  New 
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Orleans,  and  owned  four  hundred  slave?.  To  support  either  was  there- 
fore impossible;  a  candidate  of  their  own  was  unavoidable.  Xeverthek^. 
there  was  still  room  enough  for  a. mistake  that  some  members  of  the  con- 
vention would  have  made   had   they  possessed  voting  strength — the  nomi- 

ion  of  a  fourth  candidate,  instead  of  the  adoption  of  Van  Buren.  But 
the  better  counsel  prevailed  ;  Van  Buren's  nomination  and  the  Utica  pro- 
nunciamento  were  ratified,  and  Charles  Francis  Adams  was  placed  second 
upon  the  ticket.  Amidst  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  the  convention,  whose 
chairman  had  been  Salmon  F.  Chase,  dispersed,  and  sent  to  the  winds  the 
motto,  '•  Van  Buren  and  Free  Soil ;  Adams  and  Liberty." 

The  campaign  now  conducted  by  the  Free-soilers  was  of  a  piece  with 
the  doings  of  their  convention.  Their  platform,  satisfactory  to  every 
shade  of  anti-slavery  opinion,  united  the  entire  anti-slavery  vote.  They 
filled  the  air  with  eulogies  upon  freedom  and  denunciations  of  the 
South.  The  Abolitionist  embraced  the  opportunity,  for  the  first  time 
given  him,  to  paint  the  horrors  of  slavery  before  vast  audiences,  with  a 
gor  of  description  that  excites  the  curious  wonder  of  those  who  have  no 
memory  of  the  anti-slavery  crusade  :  while  the  Xon-extensionist.  cherish- 
tg  the  hope  of  stunting  the  Institution,  expended  his  efforts  to  stay  the 
grasping  and  aggressive  hands  of  the  Southern  power.  Their  principles 
were  proclaimed  by  some  of  the  most  eloquent  tongues  America  has  ever 
possessed.  "But  the  'bright  particular  star'  of  this  revolt,"  says  Henry- 
Wilson.  *•  was  John  Van  Buren.  .  .  .  Indeed,  such  was  the  brilliant 
record  he  then  made,  his  popular  talents,  his  prestige  of  name  and  posi- 
tion, that,  had  he  remained  true  to  the  principles  he  then  advocated,  he 

old  unquestionably  have  become  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  if  not  its  accepted  leader." 

To  succeed  on  the  stump  requires  positive  genius  It  is  neither  the 
field  of  oratory  nor  of  advocacy  :  if  the  distinction  may  be  drawn,  it  is  the 
peculiar  province  of  speech-making.  And  as  prolific  in  public  speech — 
...  ng  to  Lieber.  the  aesthetics  of  liberty — as  our  politics  have  been, 
the  comparative  rarity  of  political  speakers  of  the  first  class  attests  the 
peculiarity  and  the  severity  of  the  demands  that  are  made  upon  them. 
Upon  the  stump  the  most  admirable  forensic  talents  often  fail,  and  the 
ablest  debaters  are  often  as  ineffectual  as  a  hundred-ton  gun  against  a  cav- 
alry charge.  There  are  more  good  tragedies  than  there  are  equally  good 
comedies.  There  are  more  appropriately  fine  lines  of  epic  poetry  than 
there  are  of  the  ode  or  the  lyric.  There  are  more  simply  able  writers  than 
there  are  really  brilliant  ones.  There  has  ever  been  in  literature  more 
profundity  than  the  first  order  of  elegance  or  wit.     A  premium  has  always 
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been  placed  upon  deep  dullness  by  imputing  superficiality  to  brilliance. 
If  there  be  any  genius  in  the  realm  of  words  it  is  the  faculty  of  giving 
buoyancy  to  weight,  interest  to  information,  vivacity  to  strength  ;  the  ap- 
pearance of  profundity  is  often  the  sole  accomplishment  of  dolts.  It  is 
from  a  similar  cause  that  the  prime  stump  speaker  is  rare.  He  is  to  conven- 
tional oratory  what,  in  point  of  naturalness  and  verve,  Heine  is  to  the  pre- 
vailing German  style,  and  what  Swift  and  Sheridan  are  to  the  English; 
what  Macaulay  and  John  Quincy  Adams  are  as  diarists  beside  Pepys  and 
Sewall.  But,  as  frequently  happens  in  criticism,  it  is  more  difficult  to  de- 
scribe his  qualities  than  to  tell  what  they  are  not.  It  might  be  said  that 
he  avoids  the  spectacular  dignity  of  the  actor,  as  well  as  the  pompous 
flourish  of  the  orator.  He  is  a  talker  with  such  art  that  his  art  is  con- 
cealed. He  mingles  solidity  with  wit  and  simplicity,  and  off-hand  ease 
with  well-put  reasoning.  He  indulges  the  multitude  with  skillfully  be- 
dizened commonplace,  and  fills  even  the  indifferent  ear  with  anecdote  and 
figure.  He  decoys  the  adversary  with  enticing  phrase,  and  then  blights 
his  pride  of  faith  with  caustic  epigram.  He  toys  with  economics,  and 
jests  with  refutation.  He  dazzles  the  listless  with  novelties,  and  his  terse 
and  pungent  sayings  become  the  coin  of  political  confab.  Despite  a  no- 
tion to  the  contrary,  his  genius  gains  votes;  he  arms  the  regular  and 
trains  the  recruit,  stimulates  the  halting,  and  determines  the  wavering. 
His  acuteness  and  ingenuity  enlist  the  attention  of  the  instructed,  and 
even  to  the  editor  point  out  the  doorway  to  the  popular  heart.  The  news- 
paper, to  be  sure,  shares  largely  in  the  vote-producing  function  ;  but  when 
the  press  supersedes  the  political  rostrum,  it  will  be  when  the  pulpit  is 
abolished  through  the  more  numerous  distribution  of  Bibles,  when  the 
theaters  close  their  doors  through  the  popularity  of  the  novel.  "  To 
write,"  says  Goethe,  "  is  to  abuse  speech  ;  and  reading  is  but  a  sad  substi- 
tute for  the  living  energy  of  language." 

It  was  in  this  campaign  that  John  Van  Buren  reached  the  height  of  his 
reputation.  As  a  political  speaker  he  has  had  few  equals.  In  person  he 
was  tall,  symmetrical,  and  graceful.  His  features  were  not  especially  strik- 
ing or  commanding,  but  they  wore  a  look  of  indolent  strength  combined 
with  a  genial  nature.  In  the  ponderous  sense,  he  was  neither  imposing 
nor  impressive,  but  he  was  marvelously  pleasing.  His  bearing  and  de- 
portment, finished  and  elegant,  were  nevertheless  as  popular  with  the 
crov/d  as  they  were  attractive  in  the  haunts  of  refinement.  His  voice  was 
high-pitched  and  penetrating,  rather  than  mellow  or  melodious.  As  with 
all  genius,  the  secret  of  his  power  eludes  analysis.  It  did  not  lie  in  a  trick 
of  style  or  a   fascinating  mannerism.     His  delivery  was    deliberate,  and 
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rarely  animated  ;  and  one  chief  effect  of  his  wonderful  and  perennial  wit 
was  iluc-  to  the  impassive  unconcern  with  which  it  was  uttered.  He  spoke 
without  seeming  effort,  and  with  but  little  gesture.  His  equanimity  was 
never  disturbed,  and  his  blandness  never  ruffled. 

11  is  popularity  among  the  masses  of  the  North  at  this  period  of  his 
career  was  scarcely  equaled  by  that  of  any  man  then  in  public  life.  He  was 
generally  looked  upon  as  the  hope  ol  the  anti-slavery  cause,  although  he 
had  not  renounced  his  connection  with  the  Democratic  part)',  or  advocated 
abolition*  He  had  not  transcended  the  Free-soil  doctrine.  He  had  not 
treated  slavery  in  the  abstract.  He  had  pursued  the  only  practical  course 
— that  oi  seeking  to  put  the  slave  power  in  a  manageable  minority.  Hence 
his  popularity  and  influence  were  not  confined  to  those  whose  hostility  to 
slavery  ^no\  the  South  had  found  expression  at  the  polls;  they  permeated 
the  chief  part  oi  the  more  conservative  ranks,  who  secretly  applauded 
the  agitation,  while  they  Still  retained  their  old  affiliations  on  account  of 
the  prospect  of  that  more  effectual  movement  tor  which  events  were  fast 
ripening  that  class  who  could  accept  no  remedy  not  provided  by  a  Consti- 
tution that  recognized  property  in  slaves,  and  who  waited  uncertain  even 
until  the  midst  oi  the  rebellion  for  a  solution  of  the  problem,  which  came 
with  the  announcement  that  if  slaves  were  property,  then  that  property 
was  contraband,  and,  under  the  law  of  nations,  subject  to  confiscation. 
Through  the  independence  of  his  action  in  this  campaign,  and  his  not 
being  a  seeker  oi  office,  he  was  not  looked  upon  as  a  practitioner  in  poli- 
tics, a\\o\  to  the  great  host  oi  his  admirers  held  out  a  resplendent  promise, 
but  the  promise  was  to  be  unredeemed,  and  so  wastefully  unredeemed  as 
to  make  his  course  a  political  tragedy. 

The  defection  of  the  Barnburners  elected  Taylor.  >  In  New  York 
State,  Win  burcn  received  more  votes  than  Cass.  The  wrath  and  chagrin 
oi  the  regular  Democracy  were  intense.  The  rebellious  faction  were  stig- 
matized as  traitors,  and  formally  read  out  of  the  party.  Even  in  iS;o. 
the  Democratic  Review  pronounced  its  action  as  a  "schism  created  by 
certain  designing  demagogues  And  disappointed  aspirants  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  on  that  most  contemptible  of  all  modern  humbugs — the  lana 
of  Mr.  Benton — the  Wilmot  proviso.  These  men,  having  at  Buf- 
falo consummated  their  political  perfidy  having  erected  altars  to  unknown 
gods   and,  kindled  upon  them  strange  fires — drew  with  them  in  their  seces- 

I  from  the  party  such  a  proportion  of  the  masses  as  to  insure  the 
defeat  of  the  Baltimore  nominees,  and  thus  accomplished  the  sole  motive 
which  could  have  influenced  the  leaders  in  the  crusade  in  which  they 
engaged.      The  efforts  which   have  since   been   made   to  reunite   the  party 
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upon  broad  and  national  principles — to  purge  it  entirely  of  the  anti-slavery 
and  sectional  elements  which  the  supporters  of  the  '  northern  man  with 
southern  principles'  had  labored  to  instill,  have  no  doubt  been  honestly 
made,  but  we  cannot  say  that  they  have  been  successful.  The  injury  was 
too  deep.  The  wound  has  been  cicatrized,  not  entirely  healed.  .  .  . 
How  long  are  these  things  to  remain?''  How  long  is  this  unnatural  coali- 
tion between  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  the  Constitution  and  Union 
to  continue?  How  long  is  a  lawless  political  organization  in  a  few  coun- 
ties (the  still  continuing  Anti-Rent  party)  to  be  used  by  corrupt  politicians 
as  the  tool  of  furthering  the  fell  designs  of  Abolitionism?  .  .  .  He 
who  courts  or  countenances  this  '  higher  law'  influence  should  be  placed 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  true  Democratic  church.  Let  him  find  his  support 
where  his  sympathies  are  enlisted,  among  those  who  justify  the  slavery 
agitation  by  a  'higher  law  than  the  Constitution.'  " 

The  mistake  that  John  made,  if  he  had  put  himself  out  of  the  party, 
was  that  he  failed  to  stay  out.  The  time,  however,  had  not  come  for  the 
formation  of  the  new  party,  and  the  Barnburners  remained  nominal  Dem- 
ocrats, but  with  a  chronic  tendency  to  insurrection,  until  1854,  when  the 
coalition  between  them  and  the  "  Woolly-head,"  or  Seward,  wing  of  the 
Whigs  became  the  Republican  party.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  faction 
could  scarcely  have  done  otherwise  ;  and  even  then,  had  John  followed 
their  examples  the  result  would  have  been  different ;  for  it  was  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  one  of  his  tastes  and  past  associations  could  find  himself 
at  home  in  the  fanatical  camp  of  Abolition,  even  had  he  regarded  their 
doctrine  as  constitutional,  and  after  1850  there  was  no  other  place  to 
which  the  dissatisfied  Democrat  could  go  with  any  degree  of  consistency. 
Nevertheless,  his  apostasy  was  not  abrupt ;  he  kept  the  faith  yet  awhile. 
In  1849,  ne  said,  in  the  course  of  a  speech  in  a  State  convention: 
"We  expect  to  make  the  Democratic  party  of  this  State  the  great 
anti-slavery  party  of  this  State,  and  through  it  to  make  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  of  the  United  States  the  great  anti-slavery  party  of 
the  United  States."  Yet  the  convention  proceeded  to  accept  propo- 
sitions from  the  other  faction  for  a  union  of  the  party.  But  still  he 
held  out;  and,  attending  a  united  convention  in  the  following  year,  he 
opposed  the  adoption  of  resolutions  pledging  the  party  to  the  principles 
laid  down  at  the  three  preceding  national  conventions,  and  congratu- 
lating "  the  country  upon  the  recent  settlement  by  Congress  of  the  ques- 
tions which  have  unhappily  divided  the  people  of  these  States."  In  his 
own  phrase,  he  was  unwilling  to  "walk  arm  in  arm  to  the  funeral."  "The 
great  body  of  the  convention,  however,"  says  our  former  authority,  'bus- 
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tained  the  resolutions — some  twenty  only  voting  with  Mr,  1.  \\m  Buren 

in  the  negative—not  enough  to  form  the  nucleus  of  another  Herkimer 
gathering."  In  1851  he  went  yet  further.  Upon  invitation,  he  addressed 
the  Democratic  convention  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  and  advised  popular 
resistance  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.     "As  the  law  is  unconstitutional,*1 

said  he,  "  1  should  resist  it  with  all  the  means  I  Could  Command,  it  seized 
under  it.  AJ1  writers  upon  law  agree  that  m\  unconstitutional  act  is  no 
law;  it  is  a  nullity,  and  is  to  he  treated  as  such,  alike  by  citizens  as  by 
courts.  But  it  is  said  that  aw  individual  has  no  right  to  judge  whether  a 
law  is- unconstitutional  Of  not  rhis  1  deny.  lie  should  and  must  judge. 
He  judges  at  his  ri*k,  to  be  punished  it  he  ens.  .  .  .  Within  the 
limits  ot  the  Constitution,  hostility  to  human  slavery  is  the  predominant 

sentiment  of  mv  heait.  It  is  as  natural  to  me  as  the  air  1  breathe,  and 
will  perish  only  with  my  life." 

But   notwithstanding   these   loudly  proclaimed   sentiments,  and   instead 

ot'  converting  the  Democratic  party,  he  soon  after  accepted  the  compro- 
mise measures  of  1850,  gave  effective  aid  to  the  election  of  Franklin 
Pierce,  and  sustained  his  most  pio-slavcry  administration.  His  recanta- 
tion was  complete  and  unwavering.  From  this  time  until  his  death,  he 
maintained  his  connection  with  the  Democratic  party,  running,  in  1S05 
as  its  candidate  for  attorney-general,  lie  died  in  October,  1866,  while 
returning  from  Europe  to  take  part  in  the  political  canvass  oi  that  year. 

In  reply  to  the  thrusts  he  often  received  in  reference  to  his  connection 
with  the  Free-soil  movement,  he  was  wont  to  relate  this  anecdote:  A 
traveler,  passing  along  a  corduroy  road  in  the  Empire  State,  came  to  a 
load  of  hay  overturned  on  the  side  of  the  road.  Seeing  a  lusty  youth  pitch- 
ing the  hay  right  and  left  in  a  vciy  unaccountable  manner,  the  traveler 
said:  '•  My  young  friend,  why  do  you  do  that?"  Wiping  the  perspira- 
tion from  his  brow,  and  pointing  to  the  pile  of  hay.  the  boy  replied: 
••  Stranger,  </,?«/ V  umUr  tktft 

The  Following  also  had  a  wide  circulation  in  its  day.  During  the  pres- 
idential campaign  resulting  in  the  defeat  of  General  McClellan,   John,  took 

an  active  part,  ^nd  in  his  speeches  made  special  appeals  to  Democrats  to 

stand  by  the  organisation  and  support  the  nominees;  "for."  said  he 
"bolting  is  something  that  is  never  tolerated  by  a  true  Democrat."  A 
by-Stander,  who  happened  to  remember  the  dashing  and  brilliant  part 
taken  by  the  "  Prince  "  in  behalf  of  his  father  against  General  Cass,  ex- 
claimed: "Will  the  gentleman  allow  me  to  interrupt  him  a  moment?" 
M Certainly/1  "  I  wish  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  question."  "I  shall  be 
happy    to   answer."     "How    about    Cass    in    1S4S?     Will    the   gentleman 
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enlighten  us  as  to  his  bolt  in  that  campaign  ?  "  "  The  gentleman  wants 
to  know  about  Cass?"  "  Yes."  "Well,"  answered  John,  in  his  suavest 
manner,  uCass  isn't  running  now,  and  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  go  into 
that  question  !  "  "  Sir,"  said  he  to  a  gentlemen  at  his  bed-side,  shortly  be- 
fore his  death,"  I  have  been  in  the  world  fifty-six  years,  but  I  always  say  I 
am  eighty,  for  there  has  been  at  least  that  much  of  living  crammed  into  me." 

His  return  to  the  Democratic  party  was  viewed  with  positive  sorrow 
by  all  who  either  openly  or  secretly  sympathized  with  anti-slavery.  It  may 
be,  however,  that  to  call  this  a  mistake  is  not  strictly  accurate  ;  it  was 
more  probably  the  result  of  an  inherent  defect  in  his  nature.  lie  was 
almost  a  great  man.  Although  the  possessor  of  remarkable  qualities  and 
genuine  genius,  the  combination  doubtless  lacked  that  positive  temper  and 
initiative  impulse  which  often  give  success  to  men  with  more  ordinary 
powers.  Had  he  inherited  his  father's  sagacity  and  circumspection,  to- 
gether with  the  fine  talents  he  possessed,  and  which  indeed  his  father  did 
not  possess,  he  would  have  made  a  high  use  of  the  opportunity  thus  offered 
him  ;  for,  with  the  continuation  of  the  immense  popularity  he  then  enjoyed, 
it  was  more  than  within  the  range  of  possibility  for  him  to  become  the 
nominee  of  the  Republican  party  for  President  in  i860.  However  idle 
such  speculations  may  seem,  there  remains  little  doubt  that,  had  he  re- 
mained true  to  the  anti-slavery  cause,  he  would  have  outranked  Seward 
in  personal  power  as  he  did  in  popularity;  and  when  we  remember  how 
nearly  Seward  came  to  winning  the  presidential  prize,  we  may  appreciate- 
how  circumstances  apparently  slight  work  great  results  in  political  history. 

But  we  must  now  take  leave  of  one.  who,  had  he  fulfilled  his  promise, 
would  have  left  something  to  the  future  besides  regrets.  The  opportunity 
presented  him  was  the  opportunity  of  the  century.  The  whole  history  of 
the  United  States  from  the  day  the  first  negro  slave  was  landed  on  our 
shores  had  been  a  preparation  for  it.  Here  was  a  man  born  among  the 
eminent,  reared  among  the  gifted  and  the  powerful,  intimate  with  the  first 
causes  of  events,  captivating  in  manners,  fascinating  in  eloquence,  and 
the  recognized  leader  in  the  struggle  destined  to  give  his  country  both 
freedom  and  nationality.  But  when  the  conflict  thickened  he  faltered. 
The  crown  of  the  age  was  proffered  him,  but  he  put  it  aside.  It  found 
the  head  of  the  gaunt  and  unpolished,  but  the  great  and  sane,  Lincoln. 
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THE  FALL  OF  FORT  DUQUESNE 

After  the  unfortunate  expedition  of  General  Braddock,  no  further 
attempt  against  Fort  Duquesne  was  made  until  1758.  In  the  summer  of 
that  year  a  new  expedition  was  projected,  and  placed  under  the  command 
of  General  John  Forbes,  a  gallant  Scotch  officer,  immediately  subordinate 
to  whom  were  Colonel  Henry  Bouquet  and  Colonel  George  Washington. 
Forbes'  force  consisted  of  nearly  seven  thousand  men,  of  whom  twelve 
hundred  were  Highlanders,  three  hundred  and  fifty  Royal  Americans, 
twenty-seven  hundred  Pennsylvanians,  and  about  sixteen  hundred  Vir- 
ginians, with  some  smaller  contingents  from  Maryland  and  North  Caro- 
lina.* 

The  Southern  troops  were  ordered  to  assemble  at  Winchester,  Vir- 
ginia, under  Colonel  Washington,  the  Pennsylvanians  at  Raystown,  now 
Bedford.  To  this  latter  place,  also,  Colonel  Bouquet  marched  the  regu- 
lars in  advance  of  Forbes,  f  The  general  was  in  ill  health,  and  came  after 
by  slow  stages.  In  July,  Bouquet  was  at  Raystown.  Washington,  with 
the  main  body  of  his  troops,  arrived  at  about  the  same  time  at  Fort  Cum- 
berland, where  he  remained  several  weeks  engaged  in  cutting  and  repair- 
ing roads,  and  taking  such  steps  as  were  thought  necessary  for  the  success 
of  the  enterprise. 

Forbes,  for  some  reason,  determined  to  cut  a  new  road  across  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  instead  of  proceeding  by  the  one  made  with  such  labor  a  few  years 
before  by  General  Braddock.  Washington  strenuously  opposed  the  under- 
taking, for  the  reasons,  as  he  urged,  of  "  the  advanced  season,  the  difficulty 
of  cutting  a  new  road  over  the  mountains,  the  short  time  left  for  the  service, 
the  moral  certainty  of  its  obstructing  our  march,  and  the  consequent  mis- 
carriage of  the  expedition. "J  His  disapproval  was  shared  by  his  men,  one 
of  whom,  Robert  Munford,  writing  from  the  camp  near  Fort  Cumberland, 
under  date  of  August  4,  1758,  says:  "A  few  hearty  prayers  are  every  mo- 
ment offered  up  for  those  self-interested  Pennsylvanians  who  endeavor  to 
prevail  on  our  general  to  cut  a  road  for  their  convenience,  from  Raystown 
to  Fort  Duquesne,  that  a  trifling  good  to  particulars  should  retard  what 
would  conduce  to  the  general  welfare !  'Tis  a  set  of  dirty  Dutchmen,  they 
say,  that  keeps  us  here.     It  would  be  impertinent  to  condemn,  yet  I  must 

*  Sparks'   Writings  of  Washington,  vol.  2,  p.  289,  note. 

+  History  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  p.  135.  %  Sparks,  vol.  2,  p  311. 
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think  our  leaders  too  deliberate  at  this  important  juncture,  when  all  are 
warm  for  action,  all  breathing  revenge  against  an  enemy  that  have  even 
dared  to  scalp  our  men  before  our  eyes."*  But,  notwithstanding  the  hos- 
tility to  the  new  road,  it  was  constructed.  Washington  has  been  charged 
with  having  favored  the  old  road  only  through  sectional  prejudice  ;  but 
in  a  letter  to  his  old  friend  Major  Halket,  of  General  Forbes'  military 
family,  in  speaking  of  this  very  matter,  he  says:  "I  am  uninfluenced  by 
prejudice,  having  no  hopes  or  fears  but  for  the  general  good.  Of  this 
you  may  be  assured,  and  that  my  sincere  sentiments  are  spoken  on  this  oc- 
casion." We  presume  Washington's  word  is  enough.  His  stand  was  the 
correct  one  from  a  military  point  of  view.  The  delay,  in  the  long  run,  may 
have  proved  an  advantage  to  Forbes  in  the  way  of  exhausting  the  patience 
of  the  enemy,  and  causing  the  withdrawal  of  the  red  men  to  their  homes; 
but  that  was  clearly  only  incidental,  and  could  not  have  formed  any  part 
of  his  plan.  Though  the  expedition  was  finally  successful,  it  had  well-nigh 
failed,  just  as  Washington  feared  it  would,  and  it  was  saved  from  failure 
almost  entirely  through  his  exertions.  The  new  road  had  no  point  of  con- 
tact with  Braddock's.  Forbes'  road  proceeded  in  a  generally  north-western 
direction  from  Raystown  to  Fort  Duquesne  ;  Braddock's  was  far  south  of 
this,  and  they  approached  each  other  nearest  at  Turtle  Creek,  where  they 
were  only  six  or  eight  miles  apart. 

The  news  of  Forbes'  expedition  was  early  and  widely  diffused  through 
the  western  wilds.  The  Indians  were  still  faithful  to  their  French  allies. 
James  Smith,  who  had  been  adopted  by  them,  was  at  Detroit  at  this  time. 
He  relates,  that  upon  receiving  the  news  of  the  expedition,  the  French 
commander  at  Detroit  sent  off  runners  to  apprise  the  tribes,  and  urge  them 
to  repair  to  Fort  Duquesne.  In  July,  a  general  rendezvous  of  Indians — 
Ottawas,  Jibewas,  Potawatomies,  and  Wyandots — was  made  at  Detroit, 
and  shortly  afterward  they  marched  off  to  Fort  Duquesne.  f 

Forbes'  movements  were  very  slow,  and  he  did  not  reach  Raystown 
until  the  middle  of  September.  Washington  came  up  from  Fort  Cumber- 
land with  his  command,  and  joined  him  here.  From  Raystown  to  the 
Loyalhanna,  where  Ligonier  now  stands,  a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles, 
the  road  had  been  opened  by  Colonel  James  Burd.  Upon  his  arrival  at 
Loyalhanna,  Colonel  Burd  built  a  small  stockade  fort,  which  was  afterward 
called  Fort  Ligonier.  Forbes'  health  continued  to  decline,  and  he  had  to 
be  carried  through  the  wilderness  in  a  litter.  He  was  fifty  days  in  getting 
from  Raystown  to  the  Loyalhanna.     Meantime,  Washington  chafed  with 

*  This  letter  is  printed  in  The  Olden    Time,  vol.  1,  p.  285. 

f  See  Colonel  James  Smith's  Narrative  in  Drake's  Indian  Captivities,  p.  233. 
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impatience.  "  \\e  shall  be  stopped  at  the  Laurel  Hill  this  winter,"  he 
writes,  "  but  not  to  gather  laurels,  except  of  the  kind  that  covers  the 
mountains."*  The  season  had  advanced  into  the  month  of  November  be- 
fore Forbes  arrived  at  the  Loyalhanna.  There  remained  still  fifty  miles  of 
wilderness  to  be  traversed  before  he  could  reach  Fort  Duquesne.  The 
rigor  of  an  early  winter  was  already  setting  in.  The  forebodings  of  Wash- 
ington that  the  expedition  was  to  be  a  failure  seemed  on  the  eve  of  realiza- 
tion. At  a  council  of  war,  called  upon  Forbes*  arrival  at  the  Loyalhanna,  it 
was  determined  to  go  into  winter  quarters  at  that  point.  A  circumstance 
slight  in  itself  shortly  afterward  caused  this  decision  to  be  recalled,  and 
an  advance  movement  made. 

Before  the  arrival  of  Forbes  at  the  Loyalhanna,  Colonel  Bouquet  had 
sent  forward  Major  Grant  with  a  detachment  of  eight  hundred  men,  mostly 
Highlanders  of  Montgomery's  division  and  Virginians  of  Colonel  Wash- 
ington's regiment,  to  make  a  reconnoissance  of  Fort  Duquesne.  Grant 
conducted  the  movement  very  successfully,  and  in  the  night  of  the  13th  of 
September  reached  the  hill  just  back  of  the  fort.  His  approach  had  not 
been  observed  by  the  enemy.  He  had  been  informed  that  the  garrison 
was  in  a  feeble  condition,  and  he  did  not  know  that  large  re-enforcements 
under  D'Aubry  had  very  recently  arrived  from  the  West.  Grant  was  fired 
with  the  thought  of  capturing  the  place  himself.  At  daybreak  of  the  14th 
of  September  he  stood  on  the  eminence  which  is  still  called  by  his  name, 
in  plain  view  of  the  fort.  Instead,  however,  of  concentrating  his  men  to 
make  an  assault  or  to  withstand  an  attack,  he  dispersed  them  in  small 
bodies  in  different  parts  of  the  neighborhood.  Captain  Thomas  Bullitt 
had  been  left  with  a  party  of  Virginians  two  miles  in  the  rear  to  guard  the 
baggage.  Colonel  Lewis  was  now  sent  back  with  additional  troops  to  join 
Bullitt ;  a  detachment  of  Pennsylvanians  was  posted  some  distance  on  the 
right  toward  the  Allegheny  ;  Captain  Mackenzie,  with  a  body  of  High- 
landers, was  sent  to  the  left,  while  Captain  Macdonald  with  another  party 
of  Highlanders  was  ordered  into  the  open  plain  to  reconnoitre  the  fort. 
Grant  himself  remained  on  the  hill  with  one  hundred  men  of  his  own 
regiment  and  a  company  of  Maryland  men.+  The  party  under  Captain 
Macdonald  approached  the  fort  with  the  bagpipes  in  full  blast  and  the 
drums  beating,  as  an  invitation  to  the  enemy  to  come  out  of  his  strong- 
hold. The  enemy  accepted  the  invitation  very  readily,  and  swarmed  out 
in  overwhelming  numbers.  They  fell  upon  one  detachment  of  Grant's 
army  after  another,  killing  and  wounding  a  great  many  and  utterly 
defeating  them.     A  number,  in  attempting  to  escape,  were  drowned  in  the 

*  Sparks,  vol.  2,  p.  301.  f  Parkman's  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  ch.  xxii. 
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Allegheny.  Grant  himself  was  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  to  Montreal. 
Colonel  Lewis  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  Grant,  and  shared  the  same  fate. 
The  British  fled  from  the  field,  closely  pursued  by  the  enemy.  But  for  the 
manful  stand  made  by  the  Virginians  under  Captain  Bullitt,  Grant's  army 
would  have  been  annihilated.  The  Virginians  covered  the  retreat  of  the 
fleeing  soldiery,  and  brought  the  exultant  enemy  to  bay.  At  length  they 
were  also  compelled  to  give  way,  but  their  courageous  stand  stopped  the 
pursuit,  and  afforded  many  an  opportunity  to  escape.*  "  Our  officers  and 
men,"  wrote  Washington  to  Governor  Fauquier,  "  have  gained  very  great 
applause  for  their  gallant  behavior  during  the  action.  I  had  the  honor  to 
be  publicly  complimented  yesterday  by  the  general  on  the  occasion. 
Bullitt's  behavior  is  matter  of  great  admiration."  Grant's  loss  was  two 
hundred  and  seventy-three  men.f  Of  the  prisoners  five  were  surrendered 
by  the  French  officer  to  the  savages  to  be  burned  at  the  stake,  and  others 
were  cruelly  tomahawked  on  the  spot. 

The  Indians  had  boasted  that  they  would  bag  Forbes'  army  as  they 
had  done  Braddock's,  and  they  were  much  mortified  when  they  found  that 
they  had  permitted  Grant  to  reach  the  fort  unperceived.  But  his  peculiar 
tactics  in  front  of  the  fort  puzzled  them,  and  they  could  account  for  his 
conduct  in  only  one  way.  "  When  Tecaughretanego  had  heard  the  par- 
ticulars of  Grant's  defeat,"  says  James  Smith,  "  he  said  that  he  could  not 
well  account  for  his  contradictory  and  inconsistent  conduct.  He  said,  as 
the  art  of  war  consists  in  ambushing  and  surprising  our  enemies,  and  in 
preventing  them  from  ambushing  and  surprising  us,  Grant,  in  the  first 
place,  acted  like  a  wise  and  experienced  warrior  in  artfully  approaching  in 
the  night  without  being  discovered  ;  but  when  he  came  to  the  place,  and 
the  Indians  were  lying  asleep  outside  of  the  fort,  between  him  and  the 
Allegheny  River,  in  place  of  slipping  up  quietly,  and  falling  upon  them  with 
their  broadswords,  they  beat  the  drums  and  played  upon  the  bagpipes. 
He  said  he  could  account  for  this  inconsistent  conduct  in  no  other  way 
than  by  supposing  that  he  had  made  too  free  with  spirituous  liquors  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  became  intoxicated  about  daylight." 

The  French  promptly  retaliated  Grant's  attempt  upon  Fort  Duquesne, 
by  appearing  before  the  camp  at  the  Loyalhanna.  On  the  12th  of  October, 
about  fourteen  hundred  strong,  and  commanded  by  De  Vitri,  they  attacked 
the  place.     The  assault  was  continued  for  about  four  hours,  with  great 

*  For  an  account  of  this  affair  of  Grant's  before  Fort  Duquesne  besides  Parkman,  see  a  letter 
dated  at  Annapolis,  October  5,  1758,  reprinted  from  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  in  The  Olden  Time, 
vol.  1,  p.  179. 

f  Capt.  Haslet  to  Rev.  Dr.  Alison,  Nov.  26,  1758. 
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fury  and  determination,  but  they  were  compelled  to  retire  with  consid- 
erable loss.  After  nightfall  the  attack  was  renewed,  but  a  few  well- 
directed  shells  drove  them  away.*  After  this,  the  Indians  gave  up  the  idea 
of  destroying  the  army  of  Forbes  as  they  had  done  that  of  Braddock. 
They  said  the  Englishman  was  beginning  to  understand  the  art  of  war; 
that  there  were  a  great  many  American  riflemen  along  with  the  red-coats, 
who  scattered  out,  took  trees,  and  were  good  marksmen.  The  French 
tried  to  prevail  upon  the  savages  to  remain  and  try  another  battle,  but 
they  refused.  "  They  said  if  it  was  only  the  red-coats  they  had  to  do 
with,"  says  Colonel  Smith,  "they  could  soon  subdue  them,  but  they  could 
not  withstand  AsJialccoa,  or  the  Great  Knife,  which  was  the  name  they 
give  the  Virginians." 

The  circumstance,  trivial  in  itself,  which  caused  Forbes  to  reconsider  his 
determination  to  winter  at  the  Loyalhanna,  was  the  capture  of  three  pris- 
oners. These  prisoners  reported  the  feeble  condition  of  the  garrison  at 
Fort  Duquesne.  The  western  Indians  had  returned  to  their  homes. 
The  Indians  of  the  neighborhood  had  been  shaken  in  their  loyalty  to  the 
French,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Christian  Frederick  Post.  The 
French  re-enforcements  had  also  returned  to  their  former  quarters.  De 
Ligneris,  at  Fort  Duquesne,  had  now  not  more  than  five  hundred  men  at 
his  command.  Thus  Forbes  resolved  upon  an  onward  movement.  On 
the  1 8th  of  November  a  picked  force  of  twenty-five  hundred  men  was  sent 
forward.  The  baggage,  stores,  wagons,  and  all  the  artillery,  except  a  few 
light  pieces,  were  left  behind.  The  soldiers  carried  only  their  knapsacks 
and  blankets.  Washington  solicited  for  his  Virginians  the  place  of  danger 
and  of  honor  in  the  front.  "  If  any  argument  is  needed  to  obtain  this 
favor,"  he  urged,  "  I  hope,  without  vanity,  I  may  be  allpwed  to  say  that, 
from  long  intimacy  with  these  woods,  and  frequent  scouting  in  them, 
my  men  are  at  least  as  well  acquainted  with  all  the  passes  and  difficulties 
as  any  troops  that  will  be  employed."  f  His  request  was  granted,  and  his 
regiment  went  ahead  to  open  the  road,  and  act  as  pioneers  to  the  main 
body  of  the  army. 

On  the  24th  of  November  the  army  reached  Turtle  Creek,  within  ten 
miles  of  Fort  Duquesne,  where  they  encamped.  In  the  night  a  violent 
explosion  was  heard  to  the  westward,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  French 
magazine  had  been  destroyed.  %  The  spirits  of  the  men  revived,  and  they 
looked  forward  hopefully  to  the  consummation  of  their  arduous  toils  the 
next   day.     In  the   morning  a  dense   cloud  of   smoke  in  the  direction  of 

*  History  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  pp.  138,  139,  and  references  there. 

♦  Sparks,  vol.  1,  p.  99.  %  See  Craig's  History  of  Pittsburgh,  p.  77. 
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Fort  Duquesne  indicated  that  the  enemy  had  set  the  buildings  on  fire,  and 
a  party  of  horsemen  were  sent  on  in  advance  to  extinguish  the  flames.  * 
The  army  also  resumed  its  march,  but  it  was  not  until  evening  that  they 
emerged  from  the  forests  upon  the  open  plain  in  front  of  Fort  Duquesne. 
Instead  of  a  frowning  fortress,  they  found  only  smoking  ruins.  The  en- 
emy had  fled.  The  rejoicing  soldiers  woke  the  echoes  with  their  cheers, 
and  the  hand  of  the  gallant  Colonel  Armstrong,  the  hero  of  Kittanning, 
raised  the  banner  of  King  George  upon  the  staff  from  which  had  long 
floated  the  ensign  of  France.  Three  days  later  Washington  wrote  to 
Governor  Fauquier  :  "  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  Fort  Du- 
quesne, or  the  ground  rather  on  which  it  stood,  was  possessed  by  his 
Majesty's  troops  on  the  25th  instant.  The  enemy,  after  letting  us  get 
within  a  day's  march  of  the  place,  burned  the  fort,  and  ran  away  by  the 
light  of  it,  at  night,  going  down  the  Ohio  by  water."  f 

The  fall  of  Fort  Duquesne  caused  great  rejoicing  on  the  borders  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  It  was  impossible  that  there  should  be  peace 
or  security  on  the  frontier  so  long  as  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  "  The  great  advantages  that  will  attend  this  success  of  his  Maj- 
esty's arms,"  wrote  Governor  Denny,  of  Pensylvania,  "  will  be  sensibly 
felt  by  all  the  British  colonies,  but  none  so  much  as  this  province,  whose 
inhabitants  have  been  the  most  exposed  to  the  incursions  and  cruelties  of 
the  French  and  their  allies  from  that  quarter."  J  The  fall  of  this  renowned 
stronghold  destroyed  the  influence  of  the  French  in  that  region,  and  se- 
cured to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  the  domination  of  the  Ohio  Valley  for  all 
time  to  come. 


«^>^C_ 


*  Three  days  before  this  the  French  had  uncovered  their  houses,  and  laid  the  roofs  around 
the  fort  to  set  it  on  fire.     See  Post's  Second  Journal,  Nov.  22,  1758. 

\  Sparks,  vol.  2,  p.  320.  %  Colonial  Records  of  Pennsylvania^  vol.  8,  p.  257. 
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The  future  of  Alaska  is  big  with  promise.  Good-fortune  is  weaving 
her  history  with  threads  of  gold  while  Congress  waits  and  dallies.  Like 
the  great  territory  of  Dakota,  Alaska  is  likely  to  become  an  empire  before 
the  ants  in  the  hollow  recognize  that  there  is  a  world  above  them.  The 
resources  of  this  country  are  being  developed  so  rapidly,  and  her  progress 
is  so  conspicuous  from  year  to  year,  that  the  active  rivalry  of  Portland, 
San  Francisco,  and  the  cities  of  Puget  Sound  is  stimulated  in  a  remarkable 
degree  as  to  who  shall  be  foremost  in  securing  and  controlling  her  coming 
trade.  Last  year  Seattle  placed  her  pioneer  steamer  on  the  Sitka  route, 
with  no  disappointment  in  the  outcome  of  her  expectations,  although  the 
Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company  had  already  increased  its  monthly  to  a 
fortnightly  service.  For  1887  the  latter  company  has  announced  a  weekly 
service,  and  in  addition  to  the  two  regular  passenger  and  freighting  steam- 
ers of  the  line,  have  put  the  Olympian  on  the  route,  which  is  advertised  to 
make  the  round  trip  from  Tacoma,  Washington  Territory,  in  eleven  days, 
the  length  of  the  present  run  being  twenty-eight  days.  This  famous  ves- 
sel is  the  crack  craft  of  the  Pacific  coast,  being  capable  of  making  twenty 
miles  an  hour,  and  she  is  furnished  with  every  modern  appliance  for  the 
comfort  of  passengers,  even  the  staterooms  being  lighted  by  electricity. 
Her  first  trip  is  set  for  April  18,  sailing  from  Tacoma,  and  connecting  at 
Port  Townsend  with  the  regular  San  Francisco  steamer.  Portland  people 
are  not  only  sanguine,  but  have  already  begun  to  reap  the  benefits  of  the 
excursion  trade.  Their  streets  last  summer  were  crowded  with  tourists 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  they  anticipate  an  immense  increase. 

There  is  probably  no  country  in  the  world  which  is  at  present  so  much 
the  cynosure  of  miners  and  prospectors  as  Alaska.  The  great  Douglas 
gold  mine  excites  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  experienced  mining 
men  who  visit  and  examine  it.  Its  stupendous  mill,  operating  one  hundred 
and  twenty  stamps,  with  its  annual  product  of  $2,000,000  (!),  is  to  be  soon 
supplemented  on  adjoining  ledges  by  three  hundred  and  twenty  additional 
stamps,  which  are  expected  to  be  in  operation  on  the  1st  of  next  May. 
Exploratory  tests  covering  an  extent  of  eight  or  nine  miles  discover  evi- 
dences none  the  less  rich  than  those  of  the  original  lodes.  Valuable  ledges 
have  been  discovered  at  Berner's  Bay,  twenty-five  miles  north  of  "Douglas 
Island.  The  richness  of  the  Yukon  beds,  where  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  forty  men  were  at  work  last  year,  panning  out  from  $6,000  down  to 
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"grub  stakes"  for  every  man,  although  they  are  just  beyond  the  interna- 
tional boundary,  in  British  territory,  is  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  coun- 
try below.  Eighty  miners  wintered  there,  and  an  immigration  from  Sitka 
into  the  diggings  began  on  dog-sleds  as  early  as  the  19th  of  last  January, 
and  will  continue  until  July.  It  has  been  estimated  that  two  thousand  five 
hundred  men  will  prospect  the  Yukon  the  present  year,  and  a  good  road 
will  undoubtedly  take  the  place  of  the  present  trail,  over  which  all  outfits 
have  to  be  packed  on  the  backs  of  Indians  for  a  distance  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  miles. 

There  are  productive  gold  diggings  on  the  mainland  just  back  of  Doug- 
las Island,  and  some  very  large  quartz  ledges  on  Admiralty  Island  and  on 
Prince  of  Wales  Island,  and  indeed  in  other  parts  of  the  country ;  all  of 
these  indications  and  developments  together  demonstrate  that  Alaska  is 
beyond  a  doubt  unprecedentedly  rich  in  gold  ores.  Then  there  is  at  Gol- 
ovin  Bay,  near  Norton  Sound,  a  mine  of  silver-bearing  galena,  which  has 
been  worked  on  a  small  scale  for  several  years,  paying  the  entire  cost  of 
mining,  freight,  etc.,  and  leaving  $412.30  per  ton  as  clear  profit.  The  ga- 
lena is  so  pure  that  the  natives  whittle  it  into  bullets;  and  the  ore-bearing 
range  extends  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  according  to  the  statement  of 
an  officer  of  the  United  States  Revenue  Marine  Service.  Coal  fit  for 
steam  purposes,  and  equal  to  the  Vancouver  Island  coal,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Newberry  of  the  New  York  School  of  Mines,  is  fcund  at  Cook's  In- 
let, and  it  is  also  found  (and  has  been  used)  near  Cape  Liscombe  on  the 
Arctic  coast,  and  at  Admiralty  Island,  as  well  as  at  several  other  localities. 
Then  there  is  copper,  from  which  the  natives  long  ago  made  their  spear 
and  arrow  heads,  iron,  which  the  Russians  smelted  when  they  occupied 
the  country  and  cast  it  into  bells  for  their  mission  chapels,  cinnabar,  mica, 
petroleum,  sulphur,  and  marble  equal  to  the  best  Vermont  or  Italian. 

There  are  two  admirable  weekly  papers  printed  at  Sitka  and  Guneau, 
besides  the  mission  journal  at  Wrangell,  and  these  are  constantly  pub- 
lishing substantial  accounts  that  if  given  broadcast  currency  would  pro- 
duce sensational  effects.  The  governor's  annual  message,  just  issued,  is 
remarkable  for  its  statements  of  material  progress.  He  says  :  "  I  hazard 
the  prediction  that  Alaska  is  the  coming  great  gold  and  silver  mining 
field  of  the  world."      Alaska's  productions  for  the  year  are  : 

"  Fur  trade      ...........  $2,500,000 

Gold  bullion  (including  placer  mines)        .....  800,000 

Fish  (including  cod  and  oil) 725,000 

Lumber    ...........  50,000 

Total $4,075,000" 
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He  tells  us  that  experiments  prove  that  all  the  cereals,  as  well  as  tubers, 
can  be  grown  to  perfection  in  Alaskan  soil  and  climate,  that  barley  has 
been  grown  to  maturity  at  Fort  Yukon,  which  is  north  of  the  Arctic  circle, 
and  that  cattle  and  horses  thrive  on  grasses  which  grow  luxuriantly  to  the 
height  of  seven  feet,  and  require  shelter  for  only  three  months  of  winter — 
all  of  which  was  demonstrated  by  the  Russians  fifty  years  ago.  Already 
Alaskan  cranberries  are  a  staple  in  San  Francisco  markets ;  fish  oil  is 
being  shipped  direct  to  Liverpool  by  the  cargo;  Indian  wares  are  on  sale 
in  sundry  cities  of  the  States;  forty  sailing  crafts  are  employed  in  the  cod- 
fishery  ;  there  are  five  sawmills  (for  home  use  only),  eight  salmon  can- 
neries, and  nine  packing  and  salting  establishments;  a  beginning  of  fifty 
tons  of  halibut  catch  ;  and  an  annual  output  of  three  hundred  thousand 
gallons  of  clarified  herring  oil  from  a  single  factory.  The  population  has 
more  than  doubled  within  the  past  year,  and  is  carefully  estimated  at: 

"Whites 3,245  I  Natives  (partially  educated  and  Chris- 
Creoles  (practically  white)  .     .     .     .1,4131  tianized) 1,500 

Aleuts    .....' 2,214!  


Total 8,372  " 

besides  thirty  thousand  Indians. 

Education  has  advanced,  and  twenty  schools  are  established  at  vari- 
ous points,  including  the  Indian  Training  School  at  Sitka  and  those  sup- 
ported by  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  at  the  Seal  Islands.  Eight 
of  these  schools  are  in  Western  Alaska.  A  hospital  has  been  established, 
and  bathing-houses  erected  at  the  Springs  near  Sitka.  $15,000  have  been 
expended  in  painting  and  repairing  the  famed  St.  Michael's  Church.  The 
town  of  Guneau  has  grown  from  nothing  to  be  a  commercial  and  mining 
port  of  six  hundred  whites  and  twice  as  many  natives.  Paint  and  modern 
improvements  are  covering  everything  like  a  charitable  mantle,  and  old 
vices  and  immoralities  are  being  expunged,  and  good  order  everywhere 
established.  What  remains  to  be  desired  is  the  bestowal  of  political 
rights  and  the  fostering  care  and  helpful  encouragement  of  the  general 
government. 

While  Congress  sleeps,  Alaska  is  making  history. 


A  HERO  OF  THE  FAR  NORTH 

The  United  States  bark  Rodgers  was  fitted  out  at  the  Mare  Island,  Cali- 
fornia, Navy  Yard,  in  the  summer  of  1881,  for  a  proposed  trip  into  the 
Arctic  regions,  for  the  relief  of  the  United  States  exploring  vessel  Jean- 
nette,  whose  fate  at  that  time  was  unknown.  Among  the  officers  who  went 
in  the  Rodgers  on  her  mission  of  mercy  was  Master  Charles  F.  Putnam, 
United  States  Navy.  He,  like  all  the  other  officers,  was  a  volunteer  for 
the  expedition. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  Rodgers  commenced  early,  for  she  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  St.  Lawrence  Bay,  Behring  Straits,  on  the  30th  of  the 
following  November.  The  officers  and  crew  escaped  with  their  lives,  but 
were  able  to  save  only  a  limited  amount  of  food  and  clothing.  After  land- 
ing, as  no  one  native  village  could  support  the  entire  crew,  food  being  a 
very  scarce  article  with  them,  they  were  distributed  among  the  "  Chuk- 
che  "  settlements  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  St.  Lawrence  Bay.  Here 
they  took  "  pot-luck"  with  the  natives,  sharing  with  them  whatever  they 
had  of  fish,  seal,  game,  etc. 

Before  the  burning  of  the  vessel,  Putnam  had  been  placed  in  charge  of 
an  observing  station,  established  on  an  island  near  Cape  Serdze-Kamen, 
on  the  coast  of  Northern  Siberia,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
the  scene  of  the  disaster.  Hearing  of  the  misfortune  which  had  over- 
taken his  shipmates,  he  sledged  back  to  their  vicinity,  taking  with  him 
some  tobacco,  reading  matter,  and  whatever  other  stores  he  could  spare. 
He  was  accompanied  by  three  other  sleds,  driven  by  natives.  Putnam, 
unfortunately  for  himself,  as  will  appear  later  on,  had  acquired  sufficient 
dexterity  to  drive  his  own  dog-team.  The  largest  native  village,  which 
was  on  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  bay,  had  been  made  the  head- 
quarters of  the  crew,  and  he  reached  this  in  safety.  After  a  few  days'  visit 
he  started  to  return  to  his  station,  a  couple  of  the  younger  officers  of  the 
expedition  accompanying  him.  They  had  proceeded  about  forty  miles 
when  they  were  caught  in  a  blinding  snow-storm,  which  detained  them  un- 
til their  dog-food  had  given  out,  and  as  it  was  necessary  that  their  animals, 
which  were  their  sole  dependence,  should  be  properly  sustained  at  any 
hazard,  they  were  obliged  to  go  back  to  replenish.  Knowing  that  the 
village  they  had  recently  left  was  out  of  dog-food,  Putnam  decided  to 
cross  St.  Lawrence  Bay  to  a  village  on  the  south  shore.     He  was  alone 
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on  the  third  sled  ;  a  northwest  gale  was  blowing  at  the  time,  and  the 
drifting  snow  was  so  thick  that  no  object  could  be  distinguished  ten  feet 
ahead.  The  two  sleds  in  advance,  driven  by  natives  who  knew  their  posi- 
tion, turned  sharp  to  the  right  when  opposite  the  village  to  which  they 
were  bound.  On  reaching  their  destination,  Putnam's  companions  mo- 
mentarily expected  him  to  appear,  but  he  never  arrived. 

On  account  of  the  thickly  falling  snow  he  undoubtedly  failed  to  see 
the  other  sleds  turn,  and  his  dogs  edging  off  to  escape  the  wind  drove 
directly  out  to  sea.  He  probably  went  some  distance  before  he  missed 
his  companions,  and  then,  knowing  that  he  could  not  work  his  dogs  back 
in  the  teeth  of  the  gale,  he  naturally  camped  over  night  on  the  ice. 
During  the  night  the  gale  continuing  caused  the  ice  to  break  from  the 
shore,  and  he  found  himself  alone  with  his  dogs  on  an  ice-floe,  drifting 
helplessly  out  to  sea.     Can  a  more  horrible  situation  be  imagined? 

This  was  on  the  ioth  of  January,  1882.  The  extreme  violence  of  the 
weather  prevented  his  companions  from  communicating  his  loss  to  head- 
quarters until  the  13th.  He  was  seen  off  a  village  on  the  south  side  of 
the  mouth  of  the  bay  on  the  morning  of  the  nth,  by  one  of  the  Rodgcrs 
crew,  the  only  one  there.  At  this  time  he  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  in-shore  ice.  The  natives,  despite  the  offers  of  all  kinds  of 
rewards,  would  not  launch  their  skin  canoes  owing  to  the  young  ice  that 
had  formed,  and  which  would  cut  through  them  like  a  knife. 

He  was  seen  on  the  following  morning  off  another  village  further 
south,  at  which  time  he  was  about  five  miles  from  shore.  At  this  place 
there  were  five  of  the  best  men  of  the  Rodgcrs  crew,  and  these  made  an 
earnest,  but  ineffectual,  attempt  at  a  rescue.  They  forced  two  of  the 
natives  into  one  of  the  canoes,  and  all  pushed  off;  but  they  had  not  pro- 
ceeded more  than  half  a  mile  when  they  were  compelled  to  return,  the 
canoe  being  badly  cut  up  by  the  ice. 

When  the  executive  officer  of  the  Rodgcrs,  Mr.  Waring,  arrived  from 
headquarters,  he  at  once  saw  that  the  only  remaining  chance  was  that  the 
wind  would  change,  thus  bringing  the  ice  back  to  the  coast,  or  driving 
it  on  ^ome  of  the  projecting  points  to  the  southward.  Mr.  Waring  at  once 
started  south,  posting  lookouts  at  all  prominent  points,  and  offering  heavy 
rewards  to  the  natives  for  any  information.  He  then  made  a  most  thor- 
ough search,  sledging  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  along  the  coast,  and 
occupying  thirty  days,  before  he  satisfied  himself  that  there  was  no  hope 
for  his  lost  comrade.     Nothing  was  omitted  to  make  the  search  complete. 

Putnam's  team  consisted  of  thirteen  dogs.  The  day  after  he  went 
adrift,  three  of  these  came  ashore,  in  a  terrible  condition,  about  ten  miles 
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south  of  the  village  where  the  last   rescue  was  attempted,   and  another 

about  fifty  miles    _  

south    of    St.    Law-    R***®*^^ 

rence  Bay  ten  days 

later;   this   last  had 

a    pistol     wound 

through     his     neck, 

and  it  was  surmised 

that  Putnam,  find- 
ing his  dogs  desert- 
ing him,  shot  those 

remaining  to  sustain 

his  own  life. 

It  was  Mr.  War- 

ing's    opinion     that 

the    floe    on    which 

Putnam  was  carried 
off  broke  up  under 
him  as  soon  as  rough 
water  was  reached. 
This  was  confirmed 
by  the  fragmentary 
appearance  of  the 
ice  which  came  in 
on  the  coast  shortly 
afterward  during  an 
easterly  gale.  At 
the  time  of  the  dis- 
aster, and  for  a 
month  later,  the 
weather  was  intense- 
ly cold,  with  fre- 
quent heavy  gales. 

Some  months  af- 
terward it  was  re- 
ported  by  the 
"Chukche"  natives 
around  St.  L  a  w- 
rence  Bay  that  the  body  of  Putnam  had  been  seen  on  the  ice.  This  report 
was  discredited    by  Lieutenant-Commander    Berry,  who  commanded  the 
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Rodgers  expedition,  as  from  his  experience  he  had  not  formed  a  high  opin- 
ion of  native  truthfulness,  and  he  thought  that  the  story  was  advanced  in 
the  hope  that  it  would  be  followed  by  substantial  reward. 

It  will  thus  be  readily  seen  that  nobody  can  determine  how  the  unfor- 
tunate young  officer  met  his  death  ;  whether  from  drowning,  through  the 
breaking  up  of  his  floe;  whether  from  the  slower  agonies  of  starvation,  or 
whether  death  came  mercifully  by  freezing.  It  would  perhaps  not  be 
strange,  as  some  of  the  newspapers  suggested  at  the  time,  if — overwhelmed 
by  the  horror  of  his  situation — he  had  solved  the  great  mystery  by  a  ball 
from  his  own  pistol.  But  those  of  us  who  knew  Putnam  well  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  end  came  in  any  other  way  than  as  it  should  come  to  a 
brave  man. 

Putnam  was  but  twenty-seven  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death,  being 
the  youngest  member  of  his  class  at  the  Naval  Academy,  where  his  class- 
mates and  friends  have  recently  erected  a  handsome  tablet  to  his  memory. 

To  my  mind  this  death  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  in  the  long  line  of 
Arctic  disaster.  He  went  not  forth  for  self-glory  in  discovery  and  re- 
search,  but  in  humanity's  name,  to  succor  his  fellow-men. 

Let  us  remember  that  though,  it  may  not  be 

"  on  tented  field, 
Or  in  the  battle's  van, 
The  noblest  place  that  man  can  die 
Is  where  man  dies  for  man." 

Bureau  of  Navigation,  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  I).  C. 


MINOR    TOPICS 
WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  IN  THE  REVOLUTION 

The  title  of  Mr.  Henry  B.  Dawson's  latest  historical  work  is  Westchester 
County,  New  York,  During  the  American  Revolution,  issued  a  few  weeks  ago  in 
a  beautiful  imperial  octavo  volume  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-one  pages,  with 
double  columns,  bearing  the  imprint  so  well  known  to  all  American  men  of  letters, 
"  Morrisania,  New  York  City."  It  will  be  welcomed  by  every  one  interested  in 
American  history.  It  was  written  as  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  new  collaborated 
History  of  Westchester  County,  New  York,  in  two  massive  volumes,  edited  by 
J.  Thomas  Scharf,  of  Baltimore,  which  appeared  in  September  last.  Mr.  Dawson's 
volume  forms  a  separately  printed  limited  edition,  issued  by  himself  subsequently  to 
the  publication  of  Scharf's  work,  of  which  upward  of  sixteen  hundred  copies  have 
been  published  and  sold,  and  which  is  already  "out  of  print,"  not  having  been 
stereotyped. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  one  on  opening  Mr.  Dawson's  volume  is  the  im- 
mense amount  of  matter  it  contains,  and  the  second  is  the  number  of  his  notes 
and  the  fullness  of  his  references.  It  does  not  sound  very  large  to  say  that  a  work 
contains  two  hundred  and  eighty-one  pages.  But  when  those  pages  are  in  double 
columns,  and  imperial  octavo  size,  each  actually  containing  nearly  twelve  hundred 
words  in  brevier  type,  we  get  a  very  different  impression.  This  book  really 
contains  as  much  matter  as  nearly  three  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  original  octavo  volumes, 
and  is  a  monument  of  historical  research  and  labor  of  which  its  author  should  be 
proud. 

The  present  Regius  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  himself 
one  of  the  great  English  historians  of  our  day,  Mr.  Freeman,  has  said  that  "  His- 
tory is  past  Politics,  and  Politics  present  History."  Mr.  Dawson  is  evidently  of  the 
same  opinion  ;  for  he  has  given  in  this  volume  the  most  thorough,  complete,  and 
exhaustive  account  of  the  politics  and  the  politicians  of  New  York  from  1765  to 
1776  that  has  ever  been  written  ;  not  of  one  side  only,  but  of  all  sides.  And  as 
necessarily  incidental  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  subject,  he  has  treated  of  the 
politics  and  politicians  of  New  England  and  Pennsylvania,  and  also  discussed  the 
Philadelphia  Convention  of  1774,  its  composition,  action,  and  results.  This  por- 
tion of  his  work,  fortified  by  a  mass  of  authorities,  giving  author,  document,  chap- 
ter, and  verse  for  every  statement,  political  and  personal,  will  attract  great  atten- 
tion ;  and  the  more  so  because  the  author  takes  a  view  nearly  the  opposite  of 
that  which  he  took  twenty  years  ago  in  his  well-known  Sons  of  Liberty.  The 
immense  amount  of  new  matter  made  accessible  since  that  work  was  written,  and 
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especially  the  many  new  facts  and  documents,  public  and  private,  that  have  come 
to  light  since  then,  have  effected  the  change,  Mr.  Dawson  evidently  being  one  of 
those  men  who  not  only  "have  the  courage  of  their  opinions,"  but  have  the  courage 
to  modify  those  opinions  when  confronted  with  trustworthy  evidences  of  their  error. 
Every  one  will  not  agree  with  Mr.  Dawson's  views,  but  as  he  gives  the  evidence  on 
which  they  are  founded,  each  reader  can  judge  of  their  correctness  for  himself. 
Some  of  his  statements  are  staggering,  and  his  proofs  more  so.  In  his  characteriza- 
tion of  a  few  of  the  prominent  men  of  that  era  he  has  spoken  far  too  strongly  for 
good  taste,  and  in  some  instances  his  conclusions  are  too  severely  given.  But  that 
is  Mr.  Dawson's  style  of  writing,  and,  as  every  author  adopts  his  own  style,  he 
must  abide  by  its  results  upon  his  readers.  Speaking  of  his  literary  style  gener- 
ally, there  is  one  peculiarity  of  it  which  is  unpleasant.  This  is  the  extreme  length 
and  involved  construction  of  some  of  his  sentences.  In  this  he  even  exceeds  oc- 
casionally the  terribly  long  sentences  of  Senator  William  M.  Evarts.  It  is  not  fair 
in  these  two  gentlemen  to  make  people  read  over  and  over  again  their  huge  state- 
ments so  as  to  make  out  what  they  really  mean,  for  human  life  is  short.  Very 
thorough  and  exhaustive,  and  very  new,  is  the  discussion  of  the  action  of  the  New 
York  Assembly  from  1766  to  1775.  No  previous  historian  has  given  its  true  his- 
tory, while  most  writers  have  either  ignored  it  or  given  it  very  brief  and  erro- 
neous mention,  seemingly  unaware  that  the  Journal  of  its  Proceedings  exists.  This 
has  arisen,  perhaps,  from  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  volume,  only  fifty  copies  of 
which  were  reprinted  by  the  State  in  1820  from  the  single  copy  then  known  ;  and 
of  those  fifty  copies  some  have  since  been  sold  and  destroyed  in  ignorance  of  their 
rarity  and  great  value.  But  Mr.  Dawson  has  closely  studied  it  and  the  numerous 
documents  it  contains,  and  laid  open  with  a  skillful  hand  the  real  character  and 
action  of  that  Assembly  and  its  leaders,  and  shown  that  the  brief  ordinary  state- 
ments regarding  it  are  entirely  erroneous.  For  this  he  will  receive  the  thanks  of 
all  historical  inquirers. 

So,  too,  he  has  dissected  with  a  master  hand  and  eye  the  various  bodies  which 
succeeded  it  from  1775  to  1777,  when  the  State  constitution  was  formed,  and 
which  were  known  as  the  Provincial  Convention,  the  Council  of  Safety,  and  the 
Provincial  Congress,  and  shown  the  despotic  illegality  and  barbarism  of  their 
measures,  and  makes  us  wonder  that  they  were  ever  submitted  to.  Here,  also,  his 
authorities  are  staggering.  Not  the  least  strange  is  the  clear  account  of  the  peace 
and  quiet  and  content  which  he  says  existed  throughout  Westchester  County  until 
late  in  1774,  and  how  indifferent  its  inhabitants  were  to  the  political  squabbles  of 
the  politicians  in  New  York  city/which  ended  against  their  will,  a  year  or  two  later, 
in  precipitating  them  into  a  rebellion  which  in  the  end  actually  swamped  them,  by 
its  great  success,  in  a  revolution. 

Nowhere  in  the  whole  range  of  American  history  is  there  to  be  found  such  a 
full,  detailed,  and  striking  account  of  the  movements  of  the  American  and  British 
armies  into  Westchester  County,  which  culminated  in  the  extraordinary  conflict  at 
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White  Plains  on  the  28th  of  October,  1776.  That  battle  is  described  with  great 
life  and  vigor,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  minuteness  and. fullness  of  detail,  and 
even-handed  justice,  to  the  various  combatants,  that  has  never  been  equaled  by 
any  preceding  writer  on  that  subject.  It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  describe  a  battle, 
as  many  writers  on  the  late  civil  war  have  found,  to  their  apparent  astonishment, 
but  Mr.  Dawson  does  it  most  successfully  as  well  as  most  agreeably.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted  that  the  volume  ends  with  the  campaign  of  1776,  but  publishers' 
reasons,  growing  out  of  the  extended  treatment  of  their  subjects  by  writers  of  other 
chapters  in  Scharf's  History,  it  seems,  prevented  it.  That  Mr.  Dawson  may  be 
induced  to  bring  his  work  down  to  1783,  as  he  originally  intended,  is  earnestly 
to  be  hoped.  Should  this  be  done,  and  the  portion  covered  by  this  volume  recast 
with  the  new,  and  published  in,  say,  three  or  four  handsome  volumes  of  the  ordinary 
octavo  size,  with  a  good  index,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  success  in  a  liter- 
ary and  historical,  as  well  as  a  financial,  point  of  view.  It  would  be  the  result  of 
accurate  and  scientific  historical  labor,  treated  vigorously,  honestly,  and  impar- 
tially, with  the  authorities  for  everything  fully  given.  And  it  therefore  would  be 
welcomed,  even  by  those  who  would  not  agree  with  the  author's  views.  Owing  to 
its  geographical  position,  the  history  of  Westchester  County,  and  the  events  of 
different  years  within  it,  is  practically  the  history  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Edward  F.  de  Lancey. 


GENERAL  CHARLES  LEE  AND  HIS  FRIENDS 

After  the  peace  General  Lee  was  a  good  deal  pestered  by  an  actor  who  begged 
him  to  patronize  an  evening  entertainment  at  a  neighboring  tavern.  Lee  for  some 
time  demurred,  on  the  ground  of  his  secluded  life  and  changed  tastes,*  but  as  the 
applicant  went  on  to  lay  great  stress  on  his  name  and  connections,  he  observed  : 
"Oh,  then  it's  not  merely  me  you  wish  to  come,  but  my  friends  ?"  "Certainly, 
general,  your  friends."  "  Well,  sir,  I  have  but  five  friends  in  the  world,  and  those 
I  consent  to  bring  with  me,  on  condition  that  you  secure  for  us  the  six  front  chairs, 
so  that  we  may  see  and  hear  without  interruption."  This  proviso  was  readily 
agreed  to.  Lee  paid  for  the  tickets,  and  away  hopped  the  manager,  rubbing  his 
hands  at  his  unhoped-for  success.  When  the  night  came  the  room  overflowed, 
and  there  was  a  loud  outcry  for  chairs,  but  the  six  in  front  were  sacred  to  "Gen- 
eral Lee  and  his  friends."  The  candles  were  lit ;  the  black  fiddlers  had  executed 
an  overture  ;  the  time  of   performance  had    arrived,  but  not    the  general,  so  its 

*  General  Lee  was  then  living  in  his  hermitage,  a  small  stone  structure  originally  designed  for 
a  hunting-lodge — the  interior  having  no  partitions — surrounded  by  his  dogs,  with  only  one  human 
companion,  an  Italian  body-servant.  Many  ludicrous  anecdotes  have  been  told  of  him  in  refer- 
ence to  his  eccentric  attachment  to  dogs,  but  the  above  excels  them  all. 
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commencement  was  delayed  in  deference  to  the  six  front  chairs.  At  length,  when 
expectation  had  reached  fever  heat,  an  altercation  with  the  doorkeeper  was  heard, 
and  a  report  arose  that  the  general's  friends  were  refused  admittance.  Every  one 
rose  in  consternation,  and  the  gentlemen  called  out  for  the  manager.  Down  rushed 
the  affrighted  Thespian,  in  time  to  hear  Lee  deliver  one  of  those  verbal  thunder- 
bolts which  had  been  said  to  electrify  their  objects  on  training  days. 

"  Stand  back,  sir  !  "  shouted  the  director  to  his  servant ;  "  don't  you  know  Gen- 
eral Lee  has  a  party  ?  Permit  me,  general,  to  apologize. "  He  was  advancing  to 
do  so  when  the  veteran  strode  in,  and,  lo  !  at  his  heels  his  five  favorite  hounds, 
each  carrying  a  ticket  in  its  mouth.  The  petrified  director  had  only  breath  for 
an  exclamation,  as  Lee  proceeded  leisurely  to  his  seat,  and  made  each  of  the  dogs 
mount  a  chair  and  compose  himself  for  the  style  in  which  they  usually  surrounded 
his  table.  My  readers  may  surmise  the  effect  upon  the  company,  the  prolonged 
peals  of  laughter  that  followed  the  first  simultaneous  shout,  not  a  little  enhanced 
by  the  well-sustained  gravity  of  the  general.  At  length  the  person  patronized  gave 
vent  to  his  astonishment  in  the  exclamation,  "  Good  heavens  !  general,  this  is  very 
strange."  "  Strange,  sir  !  "  he  echoed  ;  "you  asked  me  to  bring  ray  friends.  I 
told  you  I  had  but  five  in  the  world  ;  these  are  they.  I  go  nowhere  without  them. 
I  have  paid  for  their  tickets,  you  have  secured  our  places,  so  go  on  with  your  per- 
formance." 

These  words  were  decisive ;  the  bell  rang,  the  singers  came  forward,  but  the 
instant  they  caught  sight  of  five  such  extraordinary  critics,  each  swinging  out  some 
inches  of  tongue  in  proof  of  his  powers  of  discernment  and  taste,  they,  too,  found 
the  spectacle  irresistible.  This  set  the  audience  off  again,  and  the  new  amusement 
quite  superseded  the  announced  one.  At  length  the  cachinnation  reached  its 
climax,  for,  either  by  strong  sympathy  or  Lee's  contrivance,  the  dogs  burst  sud- 
denly into  a  loud  and  wild  howl,  which  threw  the  window-panes  into  an  ague  fit, 
and  brought  the  landlord  and  his  servants  rushing  up  stairs.  Lee  now  rose,  and 
with  infinite  gravity  bowing  to  the  bewildered  director,  observed  that  his  friends, 
having  so  loudly  expressed  their  gratification  at  the  performance,  made  it  incum- 
bent on  him  to  tender  their  collective  thanks,  as  he  most  respectfully  bade  them 
good-evening.  He  then  bowed  to  the  audience  and  led  his  "  friends  "  out.  As 
may  be  supposed,  this  expedient  quite  answered  his  purpose,  and  Lee  was  never 
again  troubled  for  his  patronage. — John  Bernard's  Retrospections  of  America, 
1797-1811. 
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Diary  of  Colonel  Josiah  Smith 

From  July  23  to  September  7,  1776 

[Copied  from  the  original  in  possession  of  Mr.  Conklin  Havens,  East  Moriches,  Long  Island, 
and  contributed  to  the  Magazine  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Avery.] 

Memorandum  July  2$.  1776.     I  Received  Orders  from  the  Convention  the  23 
the  24  I  Sent  Expres  to  the  East  End  to  Coll1  Mulfurd  and  Terry — 

27  We  met  at  the  County  Haul  to  apinte  Officers  when For  the  Second 

Rigment  in  this  County 

Captain  Ezekiel  Mulford  1  Leut  David  Seare  2  Leut  Nathel  Hand 
Capt  Zephaniah  Rogers — 1  Leut  Edward  Toping  2  Leut  Paul  Jones  in  the  3 
Rigment — Capt  Paul  Reues  1  Leut  John  Curwin  2  Joshua  Benjamin 
1  Leut  Joshua  Youngs  men  20 

1  gave  the  Oncers  above  Orders — 

28  I  Sot  oute  for  Hunting  Toune 

29  I  Spente  at  Hunting  Toune 

30  I  woss  at  Hunting  Toune  &  Magor  Jeffery  Smith  Musterd  Capt.  John  Wickes 
Men  and  then  I  sot  oute  with  Co11  Sands  and  Magor  Ramfon  to  Quenes  County. 

31  I  wente  Doun  to  Wa'ch  hill  to  See  the  gard  thare  at  the  bottom  of  Cowneck 
August  ye  1 — 1776  I  Spente  in  Veuing  a  proper  place  to  Erect  another  gard 

on  graite  neck 

2  I  Sot  oute  from  Co11  Sands  to  Suffolk  County  &  got  as  Far  as  Capt  Plats — 

3  I  wente  from  Capt  Plats  to  Capt  Strongs  and  Staid  with  him  all  nighte — 

4  I  wente  Doune  to  South  to  meting  and  Wente  hum 

5  I  Staid  at  hum — 

6  I  Staid  at  hum — 

7  I  Sot  oute  Eastward  to  South  hold  and  gave  Capt  Reves  orders  &  Ingaged 
Magor  Wickam  to  Secure  the  Stock  on  Robings  Island  from  the  Enemy — 

8  I  spente  my  time  along  to  the  Oyster  pond  &  Order  Leutenant  Youngs  to 
take  the  Stock  of  Plume  Island  and  I  staid  with  Co11  Terry  all  nighte 

9  I  wente  from  the  Oyster  pond  to  Shelter  Island  and  from  thence  to  Sag  Har- 
ber  and  Loged  with  Mr  Foster — 

10  I  spente  at  Sagharber  With  Co11  Levingston  and  a  number  of  the  princeapel 
Inhabitence  of  Shelter  Island  &  South  Hampton  &  went  up  to  South  hampton 
&  thar  I  met  the  Expres  from  the  Convention  Directing  me  to  march  all  the  Nue 
Leves  up  to  the  West  End  of  the  Island — 
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ill  and  Elias  Mathues  Wente  to  my  house  &  the  two  men  that  came  expres 
Richard  Burgan  &  John  Sackit — 

12  We  Sot  oute  on  Our  March  to  the  weste  End  of  the  Eysland  and  got  as  far 
as  Hunting  Toune 

13  we  Sot  oute  from  Hunting  Toune  &  got  to  Leut  Encreas  Carpenters — 

14  we  went  Doun  to  the  Fery  to  General  Greenes  Camp  and  I  tuck  up  Quar- 
ters for  the  Rigments  and  my  self  at  Reum  Cowenhoven — 

15  I  Spente  with  a  gradele  of  trobel — 

16  I  spente  in  Campe  with  Trobel — 

17  I  spente  in  camp  with  trobel 

18  Dito 

19  Dito 

20  Dito 
2i   Dito 

22  the  Regulars  Landed  Belo  nue  Uetrick  5000  &  I  with  my  Rigment  Wente 
Doune  to  Flat  bush  and  wente  within  a  small  Distance  of  the  Regulars  and  we 
ware  Oute  all  nite  and  our  advance  gard  killed  several  of  them 

23  we  continued  all  the  day  in  the  woods  and  thare  worr  an  insesent  fire  the 
hull  day  we  killed  a  number  of  them  &  thay  wounded  fore  of  us  we  worr  Releved 
at  Night  1  of  us  killed 

24  I  wors  in  camp  and  the  gards  wounded  sevoral  of  the  Enemy  &:  thay 
wounded  Sevoral  of  us  &  Shot*  Co11  Martin  throu  the  Brest — 

25  I  wors  oute  on  Sentre  in  the  woods  and  Staid  all  nite  &  it  wors  a  Dreadfull 
thunder  Storm 

26  we  wors  Releved  of  gard  in  the  after  nune — 

27  we  wors  alarmed  aboute  2  in  the  Morning,  and  we  had  many  Scurmishes 
and  thay  atemted  to  forse  our  Lines  &  they  kild  1  of  my  men  &  we  Suppose  that 
we  kild  a  number  of  them  &  we  Drove  them  Back  &  Laie  in  the  trenches  all  nite. — 

28  we  Lay  in  the  Lines  all  Day  &  it  wors  an  Exceding  havi  rain  &:  thar  wors 
a  continual  fire  kep  up  betwene  us  and  the  Regulars  and  us  all  Day  and  we  lay  in 
the  lines  all  nite — 

29  we  lay  in  the  lines  until  the  midel  of  the  afternune  and  then  we  had  Orders 
to  march  over  to  York  and  we  Staid  in  york  all  nite  and  we  wors  allarmd  aboute  2 
in  the  morning  that  our  army  wors  Leveing  our  lines  on  long  Island — 

•  30  we  marched  to  Kings  Brige  on  westchester — 
31  we  marched  to  nuerachel  &  tried  to  get  pafage  by  water  to  the  Island  but 
Could  not 

September  1  we   marched  to  mareneck  &  than  we  imbark  on  bord  Vesels  to 
go  hum  &  aboute  11  a  clock  at  nite  I  got  afhore  at  at  Captain  Plats  at  Smith  Toune 
2  I  got  hum  to  my  house 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Marietta's  centennial  celebra- 
tion— Active  preparations  are  in  prog- 
ress for  an  imposing  celebration  in 
Marietta,  Ohio,  of  the  one-hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  first  authorized  set- 
tlement in  the  territory  of  the  North- 
west, under  the  famous  ordinance  of 
1787.  The  colony  of  settlers  originated 
with  the  officers  of  the  Revolutionary 
Army,  and  to  them  is  due  the  great 
Northwest  as  it  is  to-day,  with  its  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants,  its  wealth,  its  civili- 
zation. The  settlement  was  founded 
under  peculiar  auspices  :  the  United 
States,  in  Congress  assembled,  sent 
these  emigrants  forth  to  their  new  home 
with  a  national  blessing.  Congress  took 
its  own  president  and  made  him  their 
governor,  and  appointed  as  judges  two 
generals  of  the  Revolution.  No  other 
colony  ever  excited  so  national  an  inter- 
est in  its  beginnings.  Our  readers  will 
turn  backward  the  pages  of  this  maga- 
zine and  re-study  the  learned  and  inter- 
esting article  published  in  August,  1886, 
from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Israel  Ward 
Andrews,  on  the  "  Ordinance  of  1787," 
an  article  that  has  attracted  wide  atten- 
tion, and  is  already  quoted  in  some  of 
the  new  text-books  for  schools  as  the 
best  and  clearest  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject extant.  Of  this  ordinance  Mr. 
Bancroft  writes,  in  his  History  of  the 
Constitution  :  "  For  a  time  wisdom  and 
peace  and  justice  dwelt  among  men, 
and  the  great  ordinance,  which  could 
alone  give  continuance  to  the  Union, 
came  in  serenity  and  stillness.  Every 
man  that  had  a  share  in  it  seemed  to  be 
led  by  an  invisible  hand  to  do  just  what 


was  wanted  of  him  ;  all  that  was  wrong- 
fully undertaken  fell  to  the  ground  to 
wither  by  the  wayside ;  whatever  was 
needed  for  the  happy  completion  of  the 
mighty  work  arrived  opportunely,  and 
just  at  the  right  moment  moved  into  its 
place."  A  monumental  structure  is  in 
contemplation  at  Marietta,  which  will 
not  only  be  a  credit  to  the  State  and  the 
nation,  but  an  imperishable  honor  to  the 
able,  scholarly,  and  public-spirited  men 
who  have  been  foremost  in  its  projection. 


Niagara — The  name  Niagara  was 
sometimes  applied  by  the  early  histo- 
rians, not  only  to  the  river,  but  to  a  de- 
fensive work  and  group  of  Indian  cab- 
ins which  stood  at  or  near  the  site  of 
the  present  village  of  Lewiston.  La 
Salle  constructed  at  this  point  a  cabin 
of  palisades  to  serve  as  a  magazine  or 
storehouse.  In  order  to  allay  the  jeal- 
ousies which  the  work  excited  among 
the  Senecas,  he  sent  an  embassy  to 
Tegarondies,  the  principal  village  of  the 
confederacy,  then  located  on  what  is 
now  known  as  Boughton  Hill,  near  Vic- 
tor, in  Ontario  County.  They  reached 
it  in  five  days,  after  a  march  in  mid- 
winter of  thirty-two  leagues  on  snow- 
shoes,  during  which  they  subsisted  only 
on  parched  corn.  There  they  found 
the  Jesuits,  Gamier  and  Raffeix,  who 
had  been  resident  missionaries  since 
1669.  A  council  was  held  with  the 
Senecas,  and  presents  interchanged,  but 
without  favorable  result.  The  French 
retraced  their  steps  to  their  camp  on  the 
river,  worn  out  with  the  hardships  of  the 
way,  and  glad  to  exchange  their  meager 
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diet  for  the  delicious  whitefish  just  then 
in  season. 

The  word  Niagara  was  probably  de- 
rived from  the  Mohawks,  through  whom 
the  French  had  their  first  intercourse 
with  the  Iroquois.  Some  controversy 
has   existed  concerning  its  signification. 


The  Mohawks  affirm  it  to  mean  neck,  in 
allusion  to  its  connecting  the  two  lakes. 
It  is  probably  the  same  both  in  the 
Neutral  and  Mohawk  languages,  as  they 
were  kindred  dialects  of  one  generic 
tongue. —  The  Historical  Writings  of 
Or  sum  us  H.  Marshall. 
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Record  of  passengers'  arrival 
from  i  7 85- 1 7 95 — Editor  Magazine  of 
American  History:  Can  you,  or  some 
one  through  your  pages,  tell  me  whether 
there  was  any  record  kept  of  passengers 
arriving  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
between  the  years  1785  and  1795  >  ^  so» 
where  can  it  be  found  ?  Also  from  what 
Indian  tongue  comes  the  word  "tian- 
derra,"  which  appears  in  the  many  early 
ways  of  spelling  Ticonderoga,  and  what 
is  its  signification  ? 

Robert  W.  Gilbert 
Union  League  Club. 


Shakespeare  in  America — One  of  the 
Shakespearian  dramas  was  acted  in  Bal- 
timore in  the  first  month  of  the  year  1782. 
This  play  was  Richard  III.,  and  it  was 
the  first  play  brought  forward  in  what 
was  called  the  New  Theatre  in  Baltimore 
at  its  opening  on  January  15,  1782.  In 
the  old  theatre,  there  erected  about  1774 
and  closed  the  next  year,  was  there  any 
work  of  Shakespeare's  exhibited  ?  or  had 
any  production  of  his  been  brought  out 
OD  other  American  boards  at  an  earlier 
date  ?  It"  so.  when,  where,  and  what  play  ? 
James  D.   Butler 

Madison,  Wisconsin, 


Eureka  lodge  and  Washington 
lodge — I  find  in  the  New  York  Daily 
Times,  February  26,  1852,  an  item  that 
Eureka  Lodge  has  prepared  a  stone  for 
the  Washington  Monument ;  also,  July 
19,  1852,  a  notice  to  members  of  Wash- 
ington Lodge,  No.  2,  and  Jackson  Lodge, 
No.  5,  A.  T.  A.,  to  attend  Henry  Clay's 
funeral  ceremony.  Can  any  one  tell  me 
what  fraternities  are  referred  to  ?  I  also 
find  references  to  certain  brotherhoods 
called  I.  O.  of  U.  A.  M.,  and  U.  A.  O.  D. 
Will  some  one  interpret  the  letters  ? 

F.   E.   H. 

New  York  city. 


The  congressional  manifesto — 
I  find  in  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington, 
Vol.  IV.,  pp.  14,  15,  that  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  British  Government  sent 
to  America  in  May,  1778,  issued  a  man- 
ifesto to  the  people  of  this  country.  I 
also  find  that  Congress  issued  a  counter- 
manifesto.  Dr.  Thatcher,  in  his  jour- 
nal, gives  us  quite  a  quotation  from  the 
latter  document.  Where  can  I  find  the 
full  texts  of  these  proclamations  ? 
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Washington's  war-sword  [xvii. 
257] — The  following  notes  relative  to 
the  war-sword  of  Washington  and  its 
maker  are  taken  mostly  from  an  article 
on  the  subject  read  before  the  New 
York  Historical  Society  in  May,  1864. 
John  Bailey  settled  in  New  York  about 
1755  at  the  age  of  nineteen  ;  a  Yorkshire 
man  by  birth,  who  had  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship as  cutler  in  Sheffield. 
Prospering  in  trade  he  built  a  house  of 
some  pretensions  at  the  corner  of  Wall 
and  Water  Streets,  and  Gaines  Gazette 
of  1771  has  the  advertisement  of 
"  Bailey  &  Youle,  Cutlers  from  Shef- 
field, at  their  Shop,  near  the  Mer- 
chants' Coffee- House." 

In  the  spring  of  1772  he  married  Ann 
Brickstock,  probably  his  second  wife. 
Previous  to  this  event  he  had  purchased 
land  at  Fishkill  on  the  Hudson  ;  some 
of  it  in  1768  of  Evert  W.  Swart.  After 
the  Asia  had  fired  upon  the  Battery  in 
August,  1775,  many  of  the  citizens, 
alarmed  for  their  safety,  left  the  city. 
The  Baileys  removed  to  their  farm  at 
Fishkill.  This  village  soon  became  the 
principal  depot  of  the  American  forces, 
and  in  January,  1777,  an  armory  was  or- 
dered to  be  fitted  up  for  the  repair  of 
the  public  arms.  Whether  Bailey  was 
directly  connected  with  this  establish- 
ment does  not  appear,  but  about  the 
same  time  he  commenced  the  manufac- 
ture of  swords  there,  forging  out  with 
his  own  arm  the  blades  which  were  to 
be  wielded  in  freedom's  cause,  and 
mounting  them,  while  his  industrious 
wife  stitched  into  shape  for  the  scab- 
bards the  leather  which   he  had  tanned 


upon  his  own  farm.  In  this  way  two 
dozen  good  and  useful  weapons  were 
frequently  finished  in  the  course  of  a 
week.  His  descendants  at  the  present 
day  show  a  small  mahogany  box,  into 
which  was  collected  all  the  silver,  then 
a  scarce  metal,  which  was  received  in 
payment,  and  which  was  worked  up 
afterward  in  mountings  and  decorations 
for  the  sword-sheaths. 

Leading  officers  of  the  army  were  fre- 
quently passing  through  Fishkill  ;  the 
Commander-in-Chief  and  Lafayette  were 
both  at  times  the  guests  of  Mr.  Bailey, 
and  for  each  of  them  did  he,  according 
to  family  tradition,  fabricate  a  service- 
able sword.  After  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth, head-quarters  were  removed  in 
July,  1778,  to  White  Plains,  and  through 
the  summer  and  fall  of  this  year  Wash- 
ington and  the  Marquis  were  both  pres- 
ent at  times  in  the  village,  and  this  ap- 
pears to  be  the  earliest  period  during 
the  war  when  the  sword,  now  preserved 
in  the  Capitol,  could  have  been  manu- 
factured. A  perfect  representation  of 
it  was  given  by  Charles  W.  Peale,  in 
his  full-length  portrait  of  the  General, 
begun  at  the  Valley  Forge  Camp,  in  the 
winter  of  1778,*  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
it  differs  materially  from  the  sword  de- 
picted in  that  artist's  portrait  of  Wash- 
ington, as  a  "  Virginia  Colonel,"  which 
was  painted  in  the  spring  of  1772. 

John  Bailey  was  one  of  the  refugee 
citizens  whose  name  occurs  in  a  Me- 
morial and  Petition  to  Governor  Clinton, 

*  Leutze  gives  this  sword  also,  in  his  "  Cross- 
ing of  the  Delaware,"  but  this  representation  of 
it  is  probably  premature. 
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dated  Nevvburg,  September  i,  1783. 
In  the  Gazette  of  March  1,  1784,  his 
farm  of  two  hundred  acres,  four  miles 
from  the  landing,  with  Fishkill  Creek 
running  through  it,  was  offered  for  sale. 
His  address  at  the  time  was  No.  22  Lit- 
tle Dock  Street,  New  York,  at  the  sign 
of  the  Cross  Swords.  The  farm  was 
sold  soon  after  to  Robert  Brett,  and 
passed  eventually  to  the  Rogers  family. 
If  the  signatures  of  John  Bailey,  as 
found  upon  this  deed  of  sale,  and  the 
Citizens'  Memorial  of  1783  (vide  City 
Manual,  1856)  are  compared  with  that 
which  occurs  on  the  sheath  of  the  Wash- 
ington sword,  all  three  will  be  found 
identical.  Bailey's  work  was  marked  by 
coating  the  metallic  surface  with  wax, 
writing  his  name  through  this,  and  eat- 
ing it  in  with  acid. 

He  died  on  Sunday  morning,  January 
22,  1815,  aged  79,  "grown  venerable  in 
the  esteem  of  his  friends,  neighbors,  and 
acquaintances,  after  a  long  and  well- 
spent  life."  His  son,  James  S.  Bailey, 
succeeded  him  in  business.  In  the  fam- 
ily of  his  grandson,  William  Bailey 
Lang,  for  many  years  an  iron  mer- 
chant of  this  city,  several  letters  and 
other  mementoes  of  General  Washing- 
ton have  been  preserved,  including  two 
original  portraits  of  the  General  and  his 
lady,  by  Wright.  John  Bailey  had  a 
brother  William,  who,  in  1782,  was  cap- 
tain-lieutenant in  the  Royal  American 
Regiment  of  Colonel  Beverly  Robinson, 
and  retired  after  the  war  to  the  banks 
of  the  St.  John's  River,  near  Frederick- 
ton,  New  Brunswick,  where  he  died  in 
1832,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety- 
seven.  I.  J.  G. 

New  York,  March,  18S7. 


"Keystone  state"  [xvii.  174] — A 
work  was  published  in  1884,  entitled 
"  A  History  of  the  Origin  of  the  Appella- 
tion, Keystone  State,  as  applied  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania."  It 
purports  to  be  a  reply  to  a  paper  by 
Sydney  Hayden,  Esq.,  of  Sayre,  Penn- 
sylvania, printed  in  the  Athens  Gleaner, 
May  12,  1870,  but  it  unfairly  leaves  out 
Mr.  Hayden's  paper.  It  contains,  how- 
ever, a  good  deal  of  information  on  the 
subject  of  Professor  Butler's  query. 

H.  E.  H. 


Horse-chestnut  tree  [xvii.  263] 
— The  botanic  name  of  the  horse-chest- 
nut is  ^sculus  Hippocastanum,  Lin- 
naeus. JEsculus,  the  generic  name,  is  from 
the  Latin,  esca,  food,  because  the  fruit 
was  used  for  food.  Hippocastanum,  the 
specific  name,  is  composed  of  the  Greek 
word  17T7TOS,  a  horse,  and  castanea,  a 
chestnut.  The  name  castanea  was  ap- 
plied to  the  chestnut  because  it  abounds 
near  the  town  of  Castanea,  in  Thessaly. 
This  name  "  horse-chestnut  "  is  said  to 
have  been  given  to  the  fruit  of  this  tree 
because  it  resembles  the  sweet  chestnut, 
but  is  only  fit  food  for  horses. 

Another  account  makes  the  name  due 
to  the  fact  that  this  fruit  is  used  as  a 
remedy  for  lung  diseases  in  horses. 

O.  R.  Willis 


Horse-chestnut  tree  [xvii.  263] — 
The  origin  of  the  name  will  suggest  it- 
self to  any  one  who  will  examine  the  leaf- 
scars  and  joints  of  the  small  branches 
of  the  tree.  Many  of  these  will  be 
found  closely  to  resemble  a  horse's  foot. 
Charles  Lyman  Shaw 

Astoria,  March  4,  1887. 
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THE    ONEIDA     HISTORICAL    SOCIETY — 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Oneida  His- 
torical Society  was  held  at  its  rooms  in 
the  library  building  on  the  evening  of 
February  28,  Vice-president  Rev.  I.  S. 
Hartley,  D.D.,  in  the  chair.  The  min- 
utes of  the  previous  meeting  were  read 
and  approved.  General  C.  W.  Darling, 
the  corresponding  secretary,  announced 
the  receipt  of  a  large  number  of  books, 
pamphlets,  and  other  gifts,  and  also  read 
the  substance  of  many  letters  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world.  The  society 
then  proceeded  to  act  upon  changes 
which  were  proposed  in  the  constitution 
and  by-laws,  which  were  presented  by 
Dr.  M.  M.  Bagg,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  most  important  are  as  fol- 
lows :  The  third  article  provides  that 
the  names  of  all  persons  proposed  for 
membership  shall  be  referred  to  the 
committee  on  membership,  and  upon  a 
report  of  that  committee  shall  be  voted 
in  by  the  society,  a  majority  of  votes  de- 
ciding the  election.  Article  six  pro- 
vides for  a  board  of  twenty-six  council- 
ors, who  shall  hold  office  for  life,  or  as 
long  as  they  remain  members  of  the  so- 
ciety. A  number  of  new  members  were 
elected,  and  other  names  proposed  for 
membership.  Hon.  Horatio  Seymour, 
of  Marquette,  Michigan,  was  proposed 
for  honorary  membership. 


THE  WEYMOUTH  HISTORICAL    SOCIETY 

— The  annual  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  February  23,  1887,  and  the 
following  board  of  officers  was  elected 
for  the  present  year :  John  J.  Loud, 
president  ;    Herbert   A.    Newton,  vice- 

Vol.  XVII.-No.  4.-24 


president  ;  Gilbert  Nash,  secretary ; 
Charles  T.  Crane,  treasurer  ;  Miss  Car- 
rie A.  Blanchard,  librarian  ;  executive 
committee,  the  above-named  officers,  and 
Elias  Richards  ;  library  committee,  S.  W. 
Reed,  W.  H.  Clapp  ;  committee  on  order 
of  business,  J.  J.  Loud,  B.  F.  Eaton,  Gil- 
bert Nash. 

The  library  committee  reported  do- 
nations of  17  books,  104  pamphlets,  and 
1 1  other  papers,  making  now  in  library 
215  volumes,  446  pamphlets,  and  a  large 
number  of  papers  and  documents,  many 
of  them  of  much  value.  The  treasurer 
reported  a  balance  on  hand  of  $90.44, 
and  all  bills  paid. 

The  secretary's  report  was  a  fairly  en- 
couraging one,  the  most  important  ac- 
tion of  the  society  being  the  change 
from  a  private  to  an  incorporated  asso- 
ciation. Resolutions  were  passed  in 
furtherance  of  the  petition  now  before 
Congress,  for  an  appropriation  to  pub- 
lish a  descriptive  catalogue  of  documents 
in  European  archives  relative  to  Amer- 
ican affairs  between  1763  and  1783. 


Wyoming  historical  and  geologi- 
cal society — Wilkesbarre,  Pennsylva- 
nia. The  twenty-ninth  annual  meeting 
of  this  society  was  held  at  their  rooms, 
February  11,  at  noon,  Hon.  E.  L.  Dana, 
LL.D.,  presiding.  The  annual  election 
resulted  in  the  choice  of  president,  Hon. 
E.  L.  Dana,  LL.D.  ;  vice-presidents, 
D.  C.  F.  Ingham,  Rev.  Henry  L.  Jones, 
Capt.  Calvin  Parsons,  Hon.  Eckley 
B.  Coxe  ;  recording  secretary,  S.  C. 
Struthers;  corresponding  secretary,  Shel- 
don   Reynolds ;    librarian,    Hon,  J.   R. 
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Wright ;  treasurer,  A.  H.  McClintock. 
The  historiographer  reported  the  death 
of  five  members,  Rev.  A.  A.  Hodge, 
D.D.,  Martin  Coryell,  John  Wroth, 
Isaac  Lea,  LL.D.,  and  J.  K.  Bogert. 
The  reports  from  various  curators  show- 
large  additions  to  their  departments,  that 
of  the  library  being  an  increase  of  over 
1,000  volumes,  and  that  of  archaeology 
400  articles.  At  the  evening  session 
held  at  eight  o'clock,  Capt.  James  P. 
Dennis  read  a  very  interesting  paper  on 
the  buildings  of  Wilkesbarre,  and  their 
occupants  in  1819.  D.  C.  F.  Ingham 
read  an  account  of  the  New  Brunswick 
mineral  called  Albertite,  believed  to  be 
an  altered  petroleum. 


THE  RHODE  ISLAND  HISTORICAL  SO- 
CIETY held  its  regular  semi-monthly  meet- 
ing on  the  evening  of  February  22.  The 
attendance  was  large,  and  the  interest- 
ing paper  read  by  Mr.  Reuben  A.  Guild, 
librarian  of  Brown  University,  received 
the  close  and  undivided  attention  of  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  present.  The 
vice-president,  Dr.  Parsons,  presided, 
and  after  calling  the  meeting  to  order, 
introduced  the  orator,  whose  subject 
was  "  Roger  Williams,  his  birth,  par- 
entage, and  education  in  the  light  of 
recent  investigation."  He  said  in  the 
course  of  his  address  :  "  The  peculiar 
times  in  which  Williams  lived,  the  rancor 
of  theological  and  religious  strife,  and 
of  political  hate  engendered  by  civil 
war,  may  in  part  account  for  this  singu- 
lar lack  of  reliable  data  respecting  the 
life  of  so  prominent  and  useful  a  man. 
It  is  only  within  a  few  months,  indeed, 
that  any  positive  information  has  been 
obtained  respecting  John  Harvard,  the 


founder  of  Harvard  University,  notwith- 
standing he  was  a  clergyman,  and  a 
graduate  of  Emanuel  College.  Another 
fact  should  not  be  overlooked  in  this 
connection.  In  the  famous  Indian  or 
King  Philip's  war  in  1676,  when  Will- 
iams had  passed  the  age  of  three-score 
years  and  ten,  his  house,  together  with 
most  of  the  surrounding  dwellings,  was 
destroyed  by  the  invading  foe.  Of 
course  all  his  books,  papers,  correspond- 
ence and  records  perished  in  the  de- 
vouring flames.  So  universal  was  the 
destruction,  that  only  a  part  of  the  town 
records  even  were  saved,  some  friendly 
hand  throwing  them  from  a  burning 
house  into  an  adjoining  mill-pond.  '  The 
antiquarian  researches  of  sixty  years 
ago,'  says  Dorr,  '  have  failed  to  identify 
a  single  house  as  a  survivor  of  this 
war.'  " 

Mr.  Guild  presented  many  facts  of 
the  greatest  interest,  and  when  he  had 
concluded  reading,  the  society  extended 
to  him  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  able  and 
exhaustive  paper. 


THE      STATE       HISTORICAL       SOCIETY, 

Kansas,  held  its  annual  meeting,  Janu- 
ary 1 8th,  at  Topeka.  Among  the  valu- 
able gifts  reported  was  one  from  Dr. 
Samuel  A.  Green,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  including  109  volumes 
of  the  North  American  Review,  between 
the  years  182 1  and  1867,  chiefly  of  the 
earlier  years  of  this  invaluable  publica- 
tion. In  the  State  of  Kansas  are  now 
being  published  753  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  the  regular  issues  of  which 
are  all  being  preserved  in  the  library  of 
this  society. 
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WESTCHESTER  COUNTY,  N.  Y.,  DUR- 
ING THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 
By  Henry  B.  Dawson.  With  Portrait  of  the 
Author,  Maps,  and  Other  Illustrations.  Pam- 
phlet, imperial  octavo,  pp.  281.  Home 
Street,  Morrisania,  New  York  city.  1S86. 
Price,  $6.00. 

In  this  elaborate  study  of  Mr.  Henry  B.  Daw- 
son, we  have  the  political  and  military  affairs 
of  Westchester  County,  New  York,  from  the 
spring  of  1774  to  the  early  winter  of  1776, 
presented  in  a  new  light.  Mr.  Dawson  has  very 
materially  changed  his  views  on  the  subject  of 
the  American  Revolution  since  he  published  his 
justly  famed  Sons  of  Liberty  in  1859.  What 
he  was  proud  to  call  "  patriotism  "  and  "  love  of 
liberty  "  then  he  now  classes  under  the  head  of 
"revolting  barbarism, "  and  "  refined  hypocrisy.''' 
All  political  studies  admit  of  more  than  one 
opinion,  and  painstaking  research  frequently 
develops  fresh  knowledge  ;  but  Mr.  Dawson 
seems  to  have  gone  over  to  the  enemy  without 
reserve.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  from  the 
fact  that  through  his  long  literary  career, 
in  which  he  has  borne  the  reputation  of  a 
thorough  historical  scholar,  he  has  been  one 
of  the  warmest  and  most  eloquent  in  por- 
traying the  "  patriotic  devotion  "  of  the  lead- 
ers in  the  American  cause.  Now  he  has  not  a 
word  of  praise  for  them,  nor  for  the  cause  itself. 
In  support  of  his  changed  views  he  quotes  exten- 
sively from  the  printed  resolutions  of  the  various 
Revolutionary  bodies,  and  from  private  letters 
bearing  on  the  subject,  with  documentary  evi- 
dence taken  from  the  lips  of  ancient  and  supposed 
trustworthy  witnesses,  all  of  which  he  interprets 
in  accordance  with  his  new  faith.  His  notes 
are  voluminous.  Mr.  Dawson  is  a  writer  of 
great  force  and  fearlessness,  and  some  of  his 
passages  are  as  brilliant  as  anything  in  the  lan- 
guage. His  account  of  the  indecisive  engage- 
ment of  the  British  and  Americans  at  White 
Plains,  in  the  autumn  of  1776,  "the  ridiculous 
military  spectacle,"  as  he  expresses  it,  "  of  two 
antagonistic  armies  turning  their  backs  on 
each  other  and  retreating  in  opposite  directions, 
without  the  slightest  attempt  at  pursuit  by 
either,"  is  admirably  done.  It  is  the  best  feature 
of  the  book,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
end  comes  so  abruptly. 

But  Mr.  Dawson  evidently  courts  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  public  in  his  criticism  of  men  and 
their  motives.  He  claims  that  the  people  of 
Westchester  County,  until  the  enactments  of  the 
Provincial  Congress  in  1774.  were  honest,  peace- 
able, and  industrious  tories,  tilling  the  soil  and 
finding  ready  market  in  New  York  for  their  pro- 
duce.    He   says  the    Revolutionary  element  of 


New  York  ' '  was  composed  of  a  series  of  con- 
claves controlled,  in  what  it  determined  to  do 
or  not  to  do,  only  by  the  individual  impulses  of 
such  as  the  Livingstons  and  ihe  Morrises,  the 
Van  Cortlandts  and  the  Thomases,  and  as  James 
Duane  and  John  Jay,  men  in  every  instance 
who  were  distinguished  for  their  entire  disre- 
gard of  and  contempt  for  the  unfranchised  and 
lowly  masses,  and  who  represented  only  the  un- 
controlled and  purely  aristocratic  prejudices  and 
antipathies,  and  the  equally  uncontrolled  and 
malignant  partisan  animosities  and  jealousies  of 
those  who,  during  many  years,  had  been  excluded 
from  official  life,  and  who  by  the  whirligig  of 
rebellion  were  then  first  enjoying,  in  an  extreme- 
ly diluted  form,  what  they  had  so  long  and  so 
anxiously  hankered  for."  He  declares  that  not 
a  homestead  existed  in  Westchester  County  but 
was  presently  at  the  mercy  of  some  self-consti- 
tuted local  committee,  by  whom,  with  "  unbridled 
despotism,"  the  good  people  were  "plundered 
and  outraged  ; "  and,  mentioning  by  name  the 
leading  men  of  the  Revolution,  says,  "  they  were 
experts  in  ruthless  barbarism,  and  entirely  wor- 
thy of  the  crowns  of  infamy  which  history  has 
awarded  to  more  distinguished  but  not  more  ac- 
complished inquisitors  and  despots." 

The  transition  is  so  startling  that  one  cannot 
forbear  returning  to  Mr.  Dawson's  words  in  his 
Sons  of  Liberty,  where  he  speaks  of  these  very 
men  as  "intellectual  giants  in  council;"  and 
dwells  upon  the  "  patriotic  devotion  "  of  others, 
including  McDougall,  Lamb,  and  Isaac  Sears, 
"who,"  he  says,  "led  in  the  practical  opposition 
to  the  ministry,  and  dared  to  lead  where  any 
dared  to  follow  ;  they  led  in  the  field  while  the 
former  led  in  council  ;  and  both  united,  like 
'  the  sword  of  Jehovah  and  of  Gideon,'  were 
effectual  whenever  they  were  directed  against 
the  Midianites  who  oppressed  the  people."  In 
this  new  work  the  patriots  become  indeed  the 
"  Midianites  who  oppressed  the  people,"  and  we 
turn  from  the  "savage  coldness"  of  McDougall 
to  find  Isaac  Sears  a  "cowardly  ruffian."  Mr. 
Dawson  is  especially  uncomplimentary  to  the  New 
Englanders,  whom  he  styles  "a  gang  of  ban- 
ditti ;"  and  whom  he  accuses  of  falling  upon  the 
defenseless  and  amiable  residents  of  Westchester 
County  and  robbing  them  of  whatever  could  be 
carried  away.  The  Provincial  Congress  becomes 
in  his  eyes  a  "double-faced  body,"  and  its 
"persecutions"  are  overwhelming.  The  lash 
of  the  author's  genius,  however,  descends  upon 
the  jurist  and  statesman,  John  Jay,  in  the 
most  striking  language.  "  Were  there  any  doubt 
in  any  mind  concerning  John  Jay's  entire  capa- 
bility of  practicing  the  most  refined  deceit  and 
of  being  most  unqualifiedly  treacherous,  when- 
ever his  own  selfish  or  partisan  purposes 
could   be   most    successfully    promoted    by   de- 
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ceit  or  treachery,"  etc.  ;  and  a  little  further  on 
Mr.  Dawson  continues  :  "  John  Jay  and  all  those 
with  whom  he  was  associated  in  the  great  polit- 
ical questions  of  that  period,  were  aiming  at 
something  else  than  independence,  at  something 
that  was  directly  antagonistic  to  independence  ; 
and  he  and  they  felt  at  liberty,  under  the  li- 
cense of  that  unholy  ambition  which  controlled 
them,  to  resort  to  and  to  employ  whatever  means, 
of  whatever  character,  which  would  promote 
their  controlling  purpose  of  keeping  the  colony 
of  New  York  out  of  the  current  which  was  evi- 
dently setting  toward  independence,  and  in  a 
continued  political  and  commercial  dependence 
on  Great  Britain."  Whether  Mr.  Dawson  has 
introduced  proofs  sufficient  to  sustain  such  extra- 
ordinary statements  the  public  must  judge  for 
itself.  In  the  same  spirit  he  refers  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  State  of  New  York  as  ' '  that  puny 
thing  which  was  created  and  introduced  to  the 
world  and  fostered  by  political  midwives  and 
wet  nurses  who  cared  nothing  for  it  beyond  what 
they  could  severally  make  from  it."  And  all 
through  the  book  Mr.  Dawson  speaks  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  as  the  "  rebellion.'* 

This  work  was  prepared  for  Scharf's  History 
of  Westchester  County,  recently  published,  and 
forms  its  sixth  chapter.  It  is  now  printed  sep- 
arately, the  edition  being  limited  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  copies,  of  which  two  hundred  are  for 
sale  by  the  author. 


It  is  so  rare  to  find  among  holiday  treasures 
original  work  of  such  merit  and  beauty  that  we 
commend  it  warmly  to  all  those  who  are  search- 
ing for  choice  presents  for  their  friends. 


THE  TWELVE  GATES.  Verses  from  Various 
Authors.  Selected  by  Isaac  S.  Hartley, 
D.D.  Original  illustrations  by  R.  D.  Alexan- 
der. Imperial  octavo,  pp.  61.  Utica  :  William 
T.  Smith.      1887. 

We  have  seen  nothing  more  exquisitely 
beautiful  in  the  way  of  a  gift-book  for  the 
Easter  festival  than  this  unique  little  volume  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Hartley.  The  design  is  entirely  orig- 
inal with  that  accomplished  divine,  "  The 
Twelve  Gates"  embracing  well-selected  and  orig- 
inal poems  on  The  Wicket  Gate,  The  Gate  of 
Tears,  The  Golden  Gate,  The  Temple  Gate, 
The  Open  Gate,  The  Closed  Gate,  The  Entering 
Gate,  The  Beautiful  Gate,  The  Pearly  Gate,  The 
Holy  Gate,  The  Gate  of  the  Resurrection,  and 
The  Gates  Ajar,  with  five  appropriate  full-page 
illustrations  from  drawings  by  R.  D.  Alexander, 
executed  in  the  very  highest  style  of  the  en- 
graver's art.  .  The  poetical  contributions  are 
exceedingly  felicitous  in  expression  and  in  sen- 
timent, as,  for  instance,  quoting  from  The  Gates 
Ajar  : 

11  But  sometimes  when  adown  the  western  sky 

The  fiery  sunset  lingers. 
Its  golden  gates  swing  inward  noiselessly, 

Unlocked  by  silent  fingers. 
And  while  they  stand  a  moment  half  ajar, 

Gleams  from  the  inner  glory 
Stream  brightly  through  the  azure  vault  afar, 

And  half  reveal  the  story." 


HISTORY  OF  THE  SECOND  ARMY 
CORPS,  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  By 
Francis  A.  Walker,  Brevet  Brigadier- 
General,  U.  S.  Volunteers.  With  portraits 
and  maps.  8vo,  pp.  737.  New  York,  1886  : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  Second  Army  Corps  was  one  of  the  five 
original  corps  organized  by  President  Lincoln, 
in  March,  1862,  which  maintained  its  existence 
unbroken  until  the  conclusion  of  peace,  in  May, 
1865.  Its  history  is  interwoven  with  nearly  all 
the  principal  events  of  the  civil  war  in  the  East. 
It  captured  forty-four  Confederate  flags  before  it 
lost  a  color  of  its  own  ;  it  made  the  great  as- 
sault at  Marye's  Heights  ;  and  it  stormed  the 
Salient  at  Spottsylvania,  and  at  Farmville  fought 
the  last  infantry  battle  of  the  war  against  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  It  left  nearly  forty 
thousand  men  killed  and  wounded  upon  the 
battle-fields  of  Virginia.  Maryland,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. A  more  important  or  welcome  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  the  late  war  could  not  well 
have  been  produced.  General  Walker  served  as 
chief  of  staff  in  the  notable  organization,  and 
writes  from  personal  and  familiar  knowledge  of 
all  its  varied  movements.  He  has  proved  him- 
self not  only  an  accomplished  soldier  in  his  de- 
scriptions of  army  life  and  tactics,  but  the  master 
of  a  terse,  forcible,  and  charming  style  of  nar- 
ration. The  story  never  flags  in  interest,  and 
important  details  are  introduced  with  skill  and 
taste  among  the  critical  discussions  of  great 
campaigns  and  particular  battles.  The  enthu- 
siasm of  an  author  who  takes  just  pride  in  his 
subject  pervades  every  chapter,  and  in  a  certain 
sense  magnetizes  the  reader.  Of  the  different 
corps  commanders,  all  men  of  ability  and  strong 
character,  he  writes  with  studied  discrimination. 
His  conclusions,  however,  in  many  instances  will 
provoke  opposing  opinions,  and  be  sharply  con- 
troverted. It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  views 
of  historians  who  participated  in  the  struggle. 
Their  observations  were  taken  from  different 
stand-points.  But  General  Walker's  words  will 
command  respectful  attention,  even  among  the 
dissenters  and  where  his  adverse  criticisms  fall 
with  the  greatest  severity. 

A  fine  portrait  of  General  Sumner  is  the  frontis- 
piece to  the  volume,  of  whom,  writes  the  author, 
"much  may  be  said  upon  either  side  of  the 
question  whether,  with  his  mental  habits  and  at 
his  advanced  age,  he  should  have  been  desig- 
nated for  the  command  of  twenty  thousand  new 
troops  in  the  field,  against  a  resolute  and  tena- 
cious enemy  skillfully  and  audaciously  led  ;  but 
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every  voice  must  award  praise,  and  only  praise, 
to  his  transcendent  soldierly  virtues.  Jupiter, 
shining  full,  clear,  and  strong  in  the  midnight 
heavens,  might  be  the  disembodied  soul  of  Ed- 
win V.  Sumner.  In  honor,  in  courage,  in  disin- 
terestedness, in  patriotism,  in  magnanimity,  he 
shone  resplendent.  Upon  a  body  of  citizen  sol- 
diers, in  the  first  flush  of  martial  enthusiasm,  a 
commander  so  chivalrous  in  feeling,  so  heroic  in 
bearing,  as  Sumner  could  not  fail  to  produce  a 
profound  and  lasting  impression.  If  the  Second 
Corps  had  a  touch  above  the  common  ;  if  in  the 
terrible  ordeals  of  flame  and  death  through 
which,  in  three  years  of  almost  continuous  fight- 
ing, they  were  called  to  pass,  these  two  divisions 
showed  a  courage  and  tenacity  that  made  them 
observed  among  the  bravest  ;  if  they  learned  to 
drop  their  thousands  upon  the  field  as  often  as 
they  were  summoned  to  the  conflict,  but  on  no 
account  to  leave  a  color  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  it  was  vsry  largely  through  the  inspira- 
tion derived  from  the  gallant  old  chieftain  who 
first  organized  them  and  led  them  into  battle.  It 
is  easy  to  criticise  Sumner's  dispositions  at  An- 
tietam,  .  .  .  his  failure  to  supervise  and  di- 
rect, from  some  central  point,  all  the  operations 
of  the  corps  ;  yet  no  one  who  saw  him  there,  hat 
in  hand,  his  white  hair  streaming  in  the  wind, 
riding  abreast  of  the  field  officers  of  the  fore- 
most line,  could  ever  fail  thereafter  to  understand 
the  furious  thrust  with  which  a  column  of  the 
Second  Corps  always  struck  the  enemy,  or  the 
splendid  intrepidity  with  which  its  brigade  and 
division  commanders  were  wont  to  ride  through 
the  thickest  of  the  fight  as  calmly  as  on  parade." 
The  oldest  corps  commander  of  the  army,  Gen- 
eral Sumner,  was  succeeded  by  one  of  the  young- 
est, General  Couch,  which  affords  the  author  an 
exceptional  opportunity  for  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  pen-portraiture  in  the  whole  work. 
Then  again  the  picture  is  drawn  with  consummate 
skill  when  General  Hancock  took  command  of 
the  corps  at  Gettysburg:  "As  the  sun  shining 
through  a  rift  in  the  clouds  may  change  a  scene 
of  gloom  to  one  of  beauty,  so  did  the  coming  of 
this  prince  of  soldiers  bring  fresh  life  and  cour- 
age to  the  disheartened  bands  which  were  halt- 
ing uncertainly  upon  the  new  line  of  defense." 
The  book  is  well  illustrated  with  maps  and  por- 
traits, and  embraces  material  of  a  statistical 
character  that  is  invaluable. 


DEMOCRACY  AND  OTHER  ADDRESSES. 

By  James  Russell  Lowell.     i6mo,  pp.  325. 

Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Since  the  late  Henry  Ward  Beecher  visited 
England  during  the  war  for  secession,  no  Ameri- 
can has  spoken  so  successfully  or  with  such 
marked  effect  to  English  audiences  as  Mr. 
Lowell  during  his  term  as  Minister  Resident 
of  the  United  States.     It  is  useless  to  attempt 


to  disguise  the  fact  that  the  popularity  which 
he  won  among  all  the  intelligent  classes  of  Great 
Britain  was  infinitely  exasperating  to  those  of 
his  fellow -citizens  who  wish  to  hear  the  Ameri- 
can Eagle  scream  in  the  face  of  the  British  Lion 
on  any  and  all  occasions.  To  such  persons 
gentlemen  are  offensive  in  any  event,  and  it  is 
useless  to  talk  to  them  about  diplomatic  court- 
esy. In  the  present  volume,  Mr.  Lowell's  pub- 
lic addresses  in  England  are  collected  with  a 
number  subsequently  delivered  in  this  country. 
Beginning  with  the  much-quoted  address  on 
Democracy  that  gives  its  title  to  the  volume, 
the  selections  include  the  oration  at  Exeter 
Hall  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Garfield,  those  on 
Dean  Stanley,  Coleridge,  Fielding,  Words- 
worth, Don  Quixote,  and  Books  and  Libraries, 
ending  with  the  memorial  address  on  the  two 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Harvard 
University.  "Democracy"  fitly  strikes  a  key- 
note that  furnishes  the  motive  of  the  entire 
volume,  and  the  Harvard  address  at  the  end 
in  some  sense  rounds  off  the  whole  group  of  de- 
tached essays,  and  lends  them  a  unity  that  would 
hardly  be  suspected  at  a  first  glance.  The  book 
was  published  simultaneously  in  England  and 
America,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  preserved  in 
both  countries  as  a  memento  of  an  American 
who  did  more  than  any  other  minister  has  ever 
done  to  establish  and  maintain  friendly  relations 
between  the  two  countries. 


THE  GREVILLE  MEMOIRS.  A  Journal  of 
the  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria  from  1852  to 
i860.  By  the  late  C.  F.  Greville,  Esq., 
Clerk  of  the  Council.  Vol.  III.,  i2mo,  pp. 
554.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
This  is  the  third  and  concluding  volume  of  a 
series  that  was  long  anticipated  with  pleasure, 
and  that  has  in  every  respect  justified  the  antici- 
pation. The  second  volume  brought  the  record 
to  1852,  where  the  present  one  begins.  Henry 
Reeve,  Registrar  of  the  Privy  Council,  edits  this 
volume  as  he  did  its  predecessors,  and  a  more 
judicious  editor  could  hardly  be  found.  No 
doubt  he  has  eliminated  certain  passages  where 
good  taste  or  state  policy  demanded  that  such 
omissions  should  be  made,  but  the  book  reads 
from  first  to  last  as  a  diary  should  read,  and 
bears  internal  evidences  of  not  having  been 
tampered  with  to  an  extent  that  endangered  its 
originality  of  conception.  Its  very  inconsisten- 
cies show  how  the  author's  opinions,  yielding  to 
the  influence  of  circumstances,  underwent  various 
changes,  and  if  his  predictions  in  one  chapter 
turn  out  to  have  been  sadly  at  fault  a  few  pages 
farther  on  the  frank  avowal  of  fallibility  en- 
hances the  confidence  that  must  be  reposed  in 
other  predictions  that  proved  true,  and  in  casual 
statements  of  fact  that  might  be  questioned  if 
they  emanated  from  another  source.     Indeed,  a 
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curious  student  of  character  might  derive  con- 
siderable satisfaction  from  the  development  of 
the  author's  individuality,  which  is  at  first  that 
of  a  fast  and  fashionable  young  Londoner,  who 
sobers  down  within  a  few  years  into  an  astute 
and  absorbed  politician  deep  in  statecraft  and 
familiar  with  all  the  diplomacy  of  the  time.  The 
reception  accorded  the  preceding  volumes  guar- 
antees that  of  the  concluding  one,  and  we  ven- 
ture to  predict  that  no  one  who  remembers  the 
momentous  period  covered  by  the  Crimean  war, 
the  Indian  mutiny,  and  the  Italian  war  can  fail 
to  follow  Mr.  Greville  through  the  chapters  of 
this  concluding  volume  with  absorbed  interest. 


RETROSPECTIONS  OF  AMERICA,  1797- 
181 1,  By  John  Bernard.  Edited  from  the 
manuscript  by  Mrs.  Bayle  Bernard,  with 
an  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Index  by  Lau- 
rence Hutton  and  Brander  Matthews. 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  480.  New  York,  1S87  : 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  more  our  national  histcry  is  unfolded,  the 
more  of  variety,  color,  picturesque  individuality, 
.and  interest  we  find  in  it.  The  brightest  pictures 
are  not,  however,  generally  found  in  the  works  of 
foreigners  ;  but  many  lessons  worth  learning  have 
come  from  those  unexpected  sources.  The  au- 
thor of  this  quaintly  entertaining  book,  "  Retro- 
spections of  America,"  was  an  English  comedian 
who  came  to  America  in  1797,  landing  in  Bos- 
ton. He  was  not  only  an  actor  but  a  shrewd 
social  observer  and  a  ready  writer.  He  came  to 
New  York  with  his  manager,  Mr.  Wigfall.  and 
made  his  first  appearance  on  the  American  stage 
in  August,  at  the  Greenwich  Street  Theatre,  as 
Goldfinch  in  the  "  Road  to  Ruin."  He  soon 
after  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  played  for 
some  years.  He  also  traveled  through  the  coun- 
try as  a  theatrical  star,  and  thus  had  good  op- 
portunity to  study  American  habits  in  town  and 
country.  He  was  brought  into  contact  with 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  characters  of  his 
time,  and  he  wrote  about  them,  and  of  innumer- 
able other  things,  in  a  rambling  and  careless  style, 
but  not  without  a  ceaseless  flow  of  humorous  de- 
scription and  anecdote.  The  Philadelphians, 
he  says,  were  recognizable  in  New  York  through 
"a  short-stepping  fidgetiness  in  the  streets,  and 
an  air  of  apprehension."  He  relates  the  follow- 
ing colloquy:  "  '  How  do  you  like  Boston  ? '  said 
an  American  to  an  Englishman,  who  had  just 
arrived.  '  Extremely  ;  it  resembles  London. 
The  streets  are  not  very  wide,  very  straight,  or 
very  clean,  but  I  always  prefer  a  careless  irreg- 
ularity. If  there  are  any  good  views  of  fine 
buildings  you  are  sure  to  enjoy  them  more  be- 
cause you  come  upon  them  suddenly.'  '  How 
do  you  like  Boston  ?  '  said  a  resident  to  a  Phila- 
delphian.  '  Its  society  very  much,  but  really  you 
should  do  something  to  improve  your  thorough- 


fares. Your  streets  are  so  crooked  and  dirty 
my  mind  is  perpetually  on  the  rack  to  find  my 
way  and  keep  my  boots  clean.'  1  he  Londoner 
and  the  Boston ian  walking  together  thiough 
Philadelphia  alike  exclaim,  '  The  town  is  very 
clean,  very  well  paved,  and  very  open  ;  no  dis- 
order even  after  midnight  ;  but  what  sameness, 
how  fatiguing  to  the  eye  !  no  variety  !  no  sur- 
prises !  go  up  one  street  and  you  have  seen  the 
city.'" 

An  example  of  his  characterization  appears  in 
what  he  says  of  Ethan  Allen  :  "  He  was  a  graft 
of  the  old  Cromwellian,  psalm-singing,  cut-and- 
thruster  upon  the  free-and-easy,  bibacious  cava- 
lier ;  alternately  swearing  and  praying  ;  singing 
hymns  and  anacreontics  ;  sending  people  upward 
and  downward.  You  entered  his  presence  with 
reverence  and  left  it  with  wonder,  for  he  was  a 
Bobadil  and  Master  Stephen  combined  ;  a  Ni- 
agara and  its  lake — all  thunder  one  moment  and 
placidity  the  next." 

The  first  chapter  of  the  volume  is  a  historical 
sketch,  and  a  decidedly  remarkable  production 
for  such  an  author.  He  gives  expression  to  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  the  processes  by 
which  an  enlightened  people  were  at  the  work 
of  subduing  a  giant  continent  to  a  giant  scheme 
of  civilization,  and  tells  the  story  of  how  the  New 
World  was  settled  in  the  first  place.  Slight  er- 
rors creep  in  here  and  there,  but  the  wonder  is 
that  he  became  so  well  informed  in  so  short  a 
time.  He  died  before  his  work  was  finished,  and 
the  manuscript  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  son, 
whose  widow  prepared  it  for  the  press.  The 
introduction,  notes,  and  index  are  by  Laurence 
Hutton  and  Brander  Matthews.  On  one  occa- 
sion Bernard's  sudden  and  severe  illness  necessi- 
tated his  return  to  Boston.  He  says  :  "  The  eve- 
ning before  we  started  Mr.  Coleman,  the  editor 
of  the  Evening  Post,  dropped  in  to  chat  for  an 
hour  or  two  in  his  usival  friendly  way.  but  at 
length,  pulling  out  his  watch,  rose  in  haste, 
saying  he  had  an  appointment,  to  which  he  must 
attend.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  not  call  on  us 
in  the  morning  before  we  left.  '  Why,'  he  re- 
plied pleasantly,  'I  don't  really  know  my  good 
friend.  I  should  like  to.'  '  Well,'  said  I,  '  we 
shall  not  go  very  early,  and  if  you  are  awake — ' 
'  Oh,'  he  interrupted,  in  the  same  peculiar  tone, 
'depend  on  it,  if  I  am  awake,  I'll  drop  in  to  see 
you.'  In  the  morning  we  sawno  Mr.  Coleman  ;  but 
a  week  after  I  was  informed  that  he  had  fought 
a  duel  with  some  gentleman  of  New  York  on  the 
very  day  in  question,  and  that  he  had  in  fact  sat 
in  my  parlor  and  conversed  with  us  till  within 
half  an  hour  of  the  appointed  time,  which  pleas- 
antly enough  accounted  for  the  ambiguity  of  his 
parting  expression." 


AGATHA  AND  THE  SHADOW.     A  Novel. 
i2mo.  pp.  321.     Boston  :    Roberts  Brothers. 
We   had  occasion  lately  to  notice  a  novel  of 
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colonial  times,  dealing  with  the  period  of  the  old 
French  war.  Here  is  another  that  goes  still  far- 
ther back  and  introduces  us  to  the  life  of  the 
Plymouth  Colony  during  the  first  terrible  winter 
of  their  sojourn.  In  this  story  the  names  of 
many  of  the  leading  characters  are  introduced 
and  the  last  pages  of  the  volume  are  filled  with 
references  to  authorities.  The  plot  deals  with 
the  life  of  the  daughter  of  the  elder  Brewster,  her 
marriage  with  Anselm  and  the  romance  of  a  prior 
attachment  on  her  husband's  part  that  had  its 
origin  in  still  earlier  association  on  European 
soil.  The  chapter  containing  the  account  of  poor 
Rachel's  public  shame  and  exposure  cannot  but 
recall  to  the  reader's  mind  that  other  parallel 
passage  in  Hawthorne's  Scarlet  Letter.  It  may 
be,  indeed,  that  Hawthorne  found  his  sug- 
gestion in  some  similar  instance  of  colonial  dis- 
cipline. The  story  of  Agatha  presents  some 
phases  of  colonial  life  that  are  not  ordinarily 
brought  to  the  fore,  but  that  are,  nevertheless,  au- 
thentic, as  may  be  proven  by  any  one  who  cares 
to  search  the  Massachusetts  records. 


CIVITAS,  THE  ROMANCE  OF  ONE  NA- 
TION'S LIFE.  By  Walter  L.  Campbell. 
i6mo,  pp.  134. 

It  is  a  dangerous  thing  nowadays  to  under- 
take a  long  poem  with  a  purpose  in  heroic  meas- 
ure. To  the  present  work  the  author  has 
brought  a  deal  of  conscientious  work  and  has 
thoughtfully  developed  the  dramatic  part  of  the 
plot,  on  true  lines  of  argument.  More  than 
this  we  cannot  truthfully  say  in  its  praise.  As  a 
whole  it  lacks  the  vivacious  sparkle  that  is  now 
essential  in  every  work  of  this  character  to 
secure  a  popular  success. 


BRAZIL,  ITS  CONDITION  AND  PROS- 
PECTS. By  C.  C.  Andrews.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  i2mo,  pp.  352. 
In  his  official  capacity  as  Consul-general  of  the 
United  States  to  Brazil,  the  author  of  the  book 
before  us  had  exceptional  facilities  for  observing 
the  manners  and  customs,  and  for  forming  an 
intelligent  estimate  of  the  resources  of  the  vast 
empire  whose  name  the  volume  bears.  It  is 
hardly  ten  years  since  Dom  Pedro,  the  Brazilian 
Emperor,  paid  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  and 
only  a  year  ago  his  son,  in  the  capacity  of  an 
officer,  on  board  one  of  his  father's  war  ships, 
visited  some  of  our  principal  seaports,  and  made 
inland  excursions  to  Washington  and  other 
points  of  interest.  He  was  received  with  proper 
courtesy,  but,  so  busy  are  Americans  with  their 
own  affairs  that  they  hardly  stop  long  enough  to 
look  at  a  foreign  prince,  and  are,  many  of  them, 
inclined  to  grumble  at  any  costly  civilities  that 
may  be  shown  him.  However  this  may  be,  here 
is  Brazil,  iust  across  the  street  as  it  were,  with 


her  thirteen  million  of  inhabitants,  her  territory 
nearly  as  large  as  the  United  States  and  enor- 
mous wealth  in  lumber,  coffee,  agricultural  and 
mining  products  that  must  sooner  or  later  stim- 
ulate a  rich  trade  with  other  nations.  It  as- 
suredly behooves  Americans  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity that  now  offers  and  establish  commercial 
relations  with  these  industrious  and  wealthy 
neighbors,  and  General  Andrews'  book  will  be 
found  to  contain  much  information  of  the  great- 
est value. 


HIS  ONE  FAULT.     By  J.  T.  Trowbridge. 

Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard,  publishers.      i2mo, 

pp.  275. 

Readers  of  Wide  Awake  will  remember  this 
pleasant  story,  which  was  published  serially  in 
that  popular  periodical  a  few  years  ago.  It 
now  makes  its  appearance  in  book  form,  with 
all  the  excellent  original  illustrations,  and  is 
a  very  acceptable  addition  to  the  year's"  Juve- 
niles." 


FRANKLIN  IN  FRANCE.  From  Original 
Documents,  most  of  which  are  now  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time.  By  Edward  E. 
Hale  and  Edward  E.  Hale,  Jr.  8vo,  pp. 
478.  Boston,  1887  :  Roberts  Brothers. 
If  our  readers  will  turn  to  Volume  IX.,  page 
429,  of  the  Magazine  of  American  History, 
they  will  see  in  an  engraving,  made  from  a 
photograph,  the  entire  Franklin  collection  of 
manuscripts  as  it  appeared  when  it  first  reached 
the  State  Department  at  Washington,  after  it 
was  purchased  by  our  government.  To  these 
valuable  manuscripts  Mr.  Hale  has  had  access 
in  writing  of  Franklin's  nine  years'  residence  in 
France,  and  the  result  is  incomparably  interest- 
ing. Mr.  Hale  has  wisely  examined  anew  the 
whole  mission  of  Franklin  to  France,  using  as 
best  he  could  such  advantages  which  the  many 
years  have  given  since  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Parton's  and  Mr.  Bigelow's  studies  on  the  same 
subject,  together  v/ith  many  unpublished  letters 
and  much  other  fresh  data  of  great  illustrative 
value.  He  has  reprinted  some  few  papers 
necessary  for  the  narrative  ;  as  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  life  of  Franklin  while  in  Paris  has  been 
his  chief  purpose,  rather  than  to  show  what  the 
great  philosopher  wrote.  He  occasionally,  how- 
ever, quotes  from  Franklin's  journal.  There  is 
something  marvelous  in  the  flexibility  of  mind 
with  which  Franklin  accommodated  himself  to 
the  management  of  various  and  unfamiliar  in- 
terests in  America's  critical  emergency.  He 
was  a  man  of  eighty,  yet  conducting  a  diplo- 
matic mission  with  astute  statesmen  cf  the  most 
delicate  character,  and  compelled  at  the  same 
time  to  manage  the  sale  of  merchandise  and 
purchase  of  supplies  for  his  country  ;  to  master 
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the  Retails  of  naval  administration,  ship-build- 
ing, out-fitting,  and  maritime  war  ;  to  solve  the 
intricacies  of  an  international  law  not  yet  for- 
mulated ;  and  to  raise  money  for  all  manner  of 
needs,  not  only  for  the  purchase  of  war  mate- 
rials, but  to  meet  the  drafts  of  lepresentatives  at 
other  courts,  and  all  the  multifarious  expenses 
attending  such  diplomatic  missions.  Those 
money  troubles  were  harassing  in  the  superla- 
tive degree,  and  in  Franklin's  efforts  to  protect 
the  credit  of  his  country  he  was  driven  to  curi- 
ous straits,  and  taxed  the  generosity  of  the 
French  Court  to  its  utmost  limit.  He  was  as 
patient  and  persistent  as  he  was  astute — he  was 
statesman,  diplomat,  tradesman,  banker,  beg- 
gar, and  commander  all  at  the  same  time.  The 
new  correspondence  brings  out  these  features 
with  vivid  distinctness  and  freshness  of  color. 
The  volume  has  been  prepared  with  much  liter- 
ary skill  and  in  excellent  taste  :  it  is  elegantly 
printed  on  fine  paper,  with  broad  margins,  and 
well  and  substantiallv  bound. 


HENRY  WARD  BEECHER.  A  Sketch  of 
HIS  CAREER,  with  analyses  of  his  power  as  a 
preacher,  lecturer,  orator,  and  journalist,  and 
incidents  and  reminiscences  of  his  life. 
Edited  by  Lyman  Abbott,  D.D.  Svo,  pp. 
604.  New  York,  1SS3  :  Funk  &  Wagnalls. 
Few,  comparatively,  are  aware  that  a  sump- 
tuous volume  bearing  the  above  title,  commemo- 
rative of  Mr.  Beecher's  entrance  upon  his 
seventieth  year,  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott  and  published  in  1SS3.  It  is  illustrated 
with  twenty  portraits  of  the  distinguished  sub- 
ject at  different  ages,  the  house  in  which  he  was 
born  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  the  church  in 
which  he  first  preached,  several  of  his  resi- 
dences, and  many  other  pictures  of  great  public 
interest.  The  text  embraces  a  collection  of  pa- 
pers contributed  by  different  gentlemen  of  emi- 
nence, some  written  specially  for  this  work, 
others  reprinted  from  magazines  and  various 
publications — the  first  part  being  from  the  pen 
of  the  accomplished  Dr.  Abbott — with  selec- 
tions from  Mr.  Beecher's  own  characteristic  ut- 
terances. Every  page  is  rich  with  information 
and  instruction.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  de- 
scribes Mr.  Beecher's  embassy  to  England  as 
"a  more  remarkable  embassy  than  any  envoy 
who  has  represented  us  in  Europe  since  Frank- 
lin pleaded  the  cause  of  the  young  Republic  at 
the  Court  of  Versailles.  He'  kissed  no  royal 
hand,  he  talked  with  no  courtly  diplomatists,  he 
was  the  guest  of  no  titled  legislator,  he  had  no 
official  existence.  But  through  the  heart  of  the 
people  he  reached  nobles,  ministers,  courtiers, 
the  throne  itself."  Rev.  Edward  Eggleston,  in 
a  chapter  entitled  "  A  New  Year's  Eve  at 
Beecher's,"  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  one  of  the 
regular    services    in    Plymouth   Church.     Noah 


Porter,  D.D. ,  former  president  of  Yale  College, 
writes  of  the  "  character  of  Plymouth  congrega- 
tion." Rev.  Dr.  Taylor  describes  Mr.  Beech- 
er's characteristic  traits  and  discusses  the  sub- 
ject of  his  power  as  a  pulpit  orator.  Professor 
James  M.  Hoppin,  of  Yale,  writes  of  Mr.  Beech- 
er's originality  ;  and  Rev.  A.  McElroy  Wylie 
of  Mr.  Beecher  as  a  social  force.  It  is  said 
that  Mr.  Beecher  had  no  knowledge  of  this 
volume  until  the  arrangements  were  completed 
for  its  publication.  His  consent  was  then  ob- 
tained, but  he  never  saw  a  page  of  it  until  after 
it  was  printed  and  issued.  "  And  then,"  writes 
Dr.  Abbott,  in  the  preface,  "  I  doubt  whether 
he  will  give  it  more  than  a  casual  glance."  A 
new  edition  is  being  prepared  by  Dr.  Abbott, 
aided  by  Rev.  S.  B.  Halliday,  which  will  con- 
tain the  funeral  sermon  of  Dr.  C.  H.  Hall,  with 
much  additional  material. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.     Thoughts  in  verse 
for    the   Sundays    and    Holydays    throughout 
the  year.     By  the  Rev.  John  Keble,   M.A. 
i6mo,    pp.     237,     parchment.       New    York, 
18S7  :    White,  Stokes  &  Allen. 
An  elegant    Easter  gift  is   this    dainty   little 
edition  of  Keble's  Christian  Year,  just  brought 
out  by  the  enterprising  publishers,  White,  Stokes 
&    Allen.       The    selections    are    exceptionally 
choice  and  of  perennial  interest  to  all  lovers  of 
the  beautiful  in  Christian  thought.     The  same 
publishers  have  issued  an  equally  delightful  vol- 
ume of  "  Words  of  Hope  and  Comfort,"  extracts 
of  wisdom  from  many  teachers  of  men  ;  also  a 
poem    in   fac-simile,    "  Heralds  of  Easter,"   by 
Dora  Read  Goodale,  illustrated  by  F.  Bridges, 
and     "Madrigals     and    Catchers,"    by    Frank 
Dempster  Sherman. 


SEE  THE  LAND  HER  EASTER  KEEP- 
ING, by  Charles  Kingsley  ;  Gladness  of 
Easter,  selected  from  the  poets  ;  Arise,  my 
Soul,  Arise,  by  the  author  of  Nearer,  my 
God,  to  Thee  ;  The  Message  of  the  Blue 
Bird,  by  Irene  E.  Jerome.  4  volumes,  square 
Svo.  Illustrated.  Boston,  1SS7  :  Lee  ft 
Shepard. 

These  four  Easter  offerings  are  among  the 
most  tasteful  ever  issued  by  the  Boston  pub- 
lishers, Lee  &  Shepard,  so  justly  famed 
for  their  exquisite  holiday  productions.  The 
text,  the  illustrations,  the  elegance  of  the 
paper  of  which  the  books  are  made,  and  the 
delicately  tinted  bindings  and  boxes,  are 
all  attractive  in  the  superlative  degree.  Four 
smaller  gift-books  are  also  issued  for  Easter  by 
the  same  house,  entitled  "  Nearer,  my  God,  to 
Thee,"  "  Rock  of  Ages,"  "My  Faith  Looks  up 
to  Thee,"  and  "Abide  with  Me." 
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THE  WHITE  HOUSE  AND  ITS  MEMORIES 

[historic  homes  of  our  presidents] 

IT  is  not  quite  one  hundred  years  since  our  national  government  had 
its  birth — and  our  first  President  an  official  home.  Yet  in  view  of  all 
that  has  occurred  since  that  sublime  event  in  the  world's  history,  we  are 
prone  to  assume  the  airs  and  graces  of  remote  antiquity.  We  talk  about 
our  grandfathers  with  a  far-away  accentuation  as  if  they  were  contempo- 
raries with  Moses  and  the  Egyptians.  Our  sense  of  youngness  as  an  inde- 
pendent power  is  dulled  or  wholly  lost  in  the  whirr  of  overlapping 
occurrences  through  which  a  wilderness  continent  has  yielded  to  the  irre- 
pressible march  of  civilization.  We  are  older  than  our  years.  It  is  fortu- 
nate that  we  stumble  now  and  then  against  a  landmark,  and  are  thereby 
compelled  to  look  backward  as  we  rush  on. 

In  the  course  of  the  century  of  our  national  existence,  we  have  had 
twenty-two  Presidents,  twenty-one  of  whom  have  had  an  official  home  in 
the  White  House  on  the  Potomac.  Washington  was  the  only  one  of  our 
chief  magistrates  who  never  dwelt  under  its  historic  roof,  or  even  in  the 
city  that  bears  his  honored  name.  Two  different  houses  in  New  York  city 
were  the  Presidential  homes  while  the  seat  of  government  was  located  in 
the  metropolis,  and  one  while  it  was  in  Philadelphia. 

The  White  House  was  built  by  the  country  for  its  Presidents,  and  so 
named  by  Washington  in  sweet  memory  of  the  "  White  House  "  from  which 
he  won  and  wedded  his  bride  in  1759.  It  was  designed  and  projected  in 
the  wilderness,  when  the  future  was  altogether  an  unknown  quantity.  It 
is  neither  handsome  or  grand  in  its  outward  appearance,  to  the  cultivated 
eye  of  the  present  generation,  but  a  striking  example  of  the  tendency  at 
the  time  of  its  erection  for  the  severely  classical  in  domestic  architecture. 
It  is  a  monument  of  interest — historical,  biographical,  moral,  political, 
romantic,  and  social.  The  memories  clustering  about  each  administration 
since  its  foundation  stones  were  laid  might  furnish  a  library.  It  is  the  one 
central  point  in  our  vast  domain  toward  which  every  American  heart  turns 
and  every  American  foot  tends.    It  is  the  Mecca  of  all  European  travelers; 
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the  object  of  more  critical  observance,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  than  any- 
other  dwelling-house  that  ever  was  built  in  any  country  or  age.  The  fact 
that  it  is  owned  jointly  by  sixty  millions  of  intelligent  people  does  not 
detract  from  its  charms,  nor  render  its  successive  occupants  any  the  less 
objects  of  pride,  solicitude,  and  curiosity.  Within  its  walls  the  executive 
head  of  a  great  republic  gives  life  and  motion  to  the  complex  machinery 
of  the  ship  of  state  ;  here  he  transacts  the  most  important  business 
relating  to  the  country's  weal  or  woe.  And,  furthermore,  the  official 
home  of  our  President  is  the  one  particular  home  where  we  look  confi- 
dently for  the  entertainment  of  foreign  statesmen,  diplomats,  and  schol- 
ars— for  the  doing  of  all  manner  of  national  hospitalities — and  for  the 
punctilious  fulfillment  of  the  higher  obligations  of  polite  life  in  every 
direction.  We  understand  the  import  of  these  onerous  duties  and  formali- 
ties, and  their  bearing  upon  the  strength  of  the  chain  that  binds  distant 
nations  together.     Thus  its  social  and  domestic  life  concerns  us  all. 

When  Washington  was  elected  to  the  Presidency,  everything  was  new 
and  immature.  There  was  an  ocean  of  problems  to  solve — of  forms  and 
ceremonies  to  be  adjusted.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  knotty  ques- 
tions coming  to  the  front,  was  how  he  should  live  ?  Republicanism  was  a 
novelty.  All  the  governments  that  had  ever  existed  on  the  globe  were 
studied,  and  yet  no  precedent  found  for  a  case  like  ours.  An  excess  of 
familiarity  must  be  avoided  in  order  to  command  deference  and  respect. 
This  was  finally  left  to  the  sagacity  and  discretion  of  Washington  himself. 
One  of  the  finest  mansions  in  New  York  was  placed  at  his  disposal,  its 
owners,  Postmaster-General  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Osgood,  vacating  it  for  his 
distinguished  occupancy.  This  house  stood  in  what  is  now  Franklin 
Square,  corner  of  Cherry  Street,  near  the  publishing  house  of  Harper  & 
Brothers.  New  York  was  then  merely  a  snug,  comfortable  little  town 
below  City  Hall  Park,  and  many  were  the  objections  raised  to  having  the 
President's  home  so  dismally  far  away  into  the  country.  But  the  mansion 
was  large  and  elegant,  and  it  was  available.  It  had  been  built  by  Walter 
Franklin,  a  New  York  merchant  of  immense  wealth,  who  owned,  indeed, 
most  of  the  property  thereabouts,  and  whose  widow,  in  1783,  married  Mr. 
Osgood.  It  was  a  charming  place  of  residence  in  summer  time,  overlook- 
ing the  Bay  and  Long  Island  upon  one  side,  with  bits  of  East  River 
peeping  through  rich  foliage,  and  a  stretch  of  landscape  on  the  other, 
varied  with  sunny  slopes,  circles  of  small  hills  and  beautiful  valleys. 

Washington  took  possession  of  this  house  on  the  23d  of  April,  1789,  six 
days  before  his  inauguration,  and  commenced  living  in  the  same  general  style 
as  that  to  which  he  was  accustomed  as  a  private  gentleman  in  old  Virginia. 
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The  description  of  his  arrival  in  New  York,  and  enthusiastic  reception  by 
the  people  of  all  classes,  reads  like  a  poem.  A  committee  from  Congress 
and  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  city  and  the  new  government  went  out  to 
meet  him  in  New  Jersey,  and  an  elegant  barge,  constructed  for  the  occa- 
sion, manned  by  thirteen  masters  of  vessels  in  white  uniforms,  received 
him  at  Elizabethtown  point.  Other  barges  fancifully  decorated  fell  into 
line,  and  the  whole  bay  was  covered  with  pleasure  crafts  brightened  with 
every  color  of  the  rainbow,  and  music,  and  bells,  and  cannon,  and  glad 
voices  ushered  him  into  the  metropolis.  The  governor  of  New  York, 
George  Clinton,  waited  for  and  welcomed  him  at  the  ferry  stairs,  which  were 
carpeted  and  the  rails 
hung  with  crimson,  and 
military  companies  con- 
ducted him  to  his  new 
home  in  Franklin  Square. 
The  streets  were  lined 
with  people  as  thick  as 
they  could  stand,  and  the 
wildest  and  most  pro- 
longed cheers  rent  the 
air.  Every  house  on  the 
route  was  decorated  with 
flowers,  flags,  evergreens, 
and  silken  banners  ;  every 
window  was  filled  with 
admiring  women  and 
loyal  men ;  every  inani- 
mate object   seemed  alive 

with  the  waving  of  handkerchiefs  and  hats.  The  name  of  WASHINGTON  was 
suspended  from  roof  to  roof  in  every  possible  form  of  ingenious  device  and 
ornamentation.  It  was  a  busy  week  that  followed.  In  the  interim  prior 
to  the  august  ceremonial,  Washington  was  besieged  with  all  sorts  of  ques- 
tions, and  his  advice  was  sought  on  a  thousand  points  of  importance.  He 
was,  moreover,  in  constant  demand  for  the  reception  of  visits  of  congratu- 
lation—  from  foreign  ministers,  public  bodies,  political  and  military  leaders, 
and  citizens  of  distinction.  Being  a  man  of  method,  he  was  able  to  meet 
all  this  with  unruffled  composure.  One  of  the  embarrassments  was  in 
regard  to  the  title — how  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  new  America  should 
be  addressed.  The  subject  had  occupied  the  attention  of  Congress,  and  a 
joint  committee  from  the  two  houses  had  been  unable  to  agree.     The 
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newspapers  had  taken  the  matter  up,  and  rendered  it  all  the  more  compli- 
cated by  discussing  it  freely.  With  some  "  His  Excellency  "  was  thought 
the  proper  thing,  others  wished  a  longer  and  higher-sounding  title,  and 
not  a  few  favored  the  appellation  given  to  rulers  in  Holland — "  High 
Mightiness."  It  was  finally  decided,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  that 
Washington  should  be  called  simply  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
While  these  controversies  were  at  white  heat,  Speaker  Muhlenburg  was 
one  day  at  a  dinner  given  in  honor  of  Washington,  and  was  asked  by  the 

President-elect  what  he  thought  of 
the  title  of  "  High  Mightiness." 
"  Why,  General,"  replied  Muhlen- 
burg, laughing,  "  if  we  were  certain 
that  the  office  would  always  be 
held  by  men  as  large  as  yourself  or 
my  friend  Wynkoop  (a  large-sized 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  sit- 
ting at  the  table),  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate enough,  but  if  by  chance 
a  President  as  small  as  my  opposite 
neighbor  should  be  elected,  it  would 
become  ridiculous." 
Immediately  after  the  great  day  of  days — inauguration  day — Washing- 
ton applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study  of  public  affairs,  reading  all  the 
correspondence  and  documents  that  had  accumulated  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  since  the  war,  in  order  to  master  the  whole  subject  of 
our  relations  with  foreign  countries.  He  organized  his  household  with 
characteristic  precision,  appointed  a  steward,  and  finding  that  his  door  was 
besieged  with  callers  from  morning  until  night,  and  that  he  would  have  no 
time  for  public  business  without  perfect  system,  set  apart  Tuesday  after- 
noons, from  three  until  four  o'clock,  for  the  reception  of  visitors  of  cere- 
mony. He  was,  however,  always  accessible  to  foreign  ambassadors,  official 
characters,  and  persons  who  wished  to  see  him  on  business.  On  the  7th  of 
May,  one  week  after  the  inauguration,  a  public  ball  was  given  in  honor  of  the 
new  chief  magistrate,  who  was,  of  course,  the  star  of  the  occasion.  The 
company  numbered  over  three  hundred,  and  the  great  number  of  distin- 
guished guests  present  rendered  the  festivities  memorable.  His  horses  and 
carriages  were  the  objects  of  his  tender  care  from  the  beginning.  There 
is  a  tradition  that  he  went  out  every  morning  to  see  if  their  hoofs  were 
properly  painted.  His  note-book  records  his  use  of  them  with  as  much 
particularity  as  it  tells  of  his  movements   in  public  and   social   life.     His 
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visits  to  Congress,  in  Wall  Street,  were 
always  made  in  a  coach  drawn  by  six 
prancing  horses,  preceded  and  followed 
by  two  mounted  officers  in  full  uniform. 
The  procession  must  have  been  impos- 
ing, for,  following  closely  in  line,  he  says, 
"came  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  War  in  their  respective  carriages, 
and  in  the  order  they  are  named. "  John 
Jay,  who  had  been  Secretary  of  State 
(Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  as  then 
called)  since  1784,  was,  with  the  organ- 
ization of  the  National  Judiciary,  ap- 
pointed Chief  Justice,  but  at  the  Presi- 
dent's request  officiated  as  Secretary  of 
State  until  the  spring  of  1790;  and 
Thomas  Jefferson,  on  his  return  from 
Europe,   was   then    made    Secretary    of 
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State.      This 
'--  explains  .  why 

^  in    the     Presi- 

dent's note- 
book, under 
date  of  Janu- 
ary 8th,  1790, 
mention  is 
made  of  the 
Chief  Justice 
following 
closely  in  the 
wake  of  the 
President,  as 
he  was  really 
the  acting  Sec- 
retary of  State 
at  that  time. 
Turning  the 
pages  of  this 
circumstantial 
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note-book,  we  find  that  Washington  drove  nearly  every  pleasant  day, 
sometimes  with  Mrs.  Washington  in  the  post-chaise,  then  again  in  the 
chariot ;  but  all  through  the  record  he  speaks  with  enticing  frequency 
of  "  exercising  with  Mrs.  Washington  and  the  children  in  the  coach  be- 
tween breakfast  and  dinner — driving  the  fourteen  miles  round."  This 
favorite  route  was  along  the  picturesque  old  Bloomingdale  Road  to  the 
high  bluff  where  General  Grant's  tomb  now  attracts  tourists  from  every 
part  of  the  civilized  world,  thence  across  to  the  Kingsbridge  and  old  Bos- 
ton roads  in  returning  to  the  little  city. 

As  winter  came  on,  the  house  in  Franklin  Square  proved,  as  was  pre- 
dicted, too  great  a  distance  from  town  for  either  public  or  private  con- 
venience, and  President  Washington  removed  to  the  McComb  mansion  in 
Broadway,  below  Trinity  Church.  Before  completing  his  arrangements 
for  this  change,  he  required  additional  stables  built  for  his  horses.  The 
house  was  large  enough,  and  when  his  furniture  and  choice  things  were 
placed  in  it — superintended  by  himself,  even  to  the  smallest  details — it 
must  have  been  a  very  luxurious  home.  Upon  coming  to  New  York  he 
had  his  old  family  plate  melted  and  reproduced  in  more  elegant  and  shapely 
style  ;  the  tea  service  was  particularly  massive,  the  salver  twenty-two 
inches  long  by  seventeen  wide,  and  every  piece  bore  the  family  arms.  Pict- 
ures, vases,  and  other  articles  of  ornament  had  been  sent  from  Mount 
Vernon  ;  the  china  and  glass  had  been  imported  or  made  to  order. 

Mrs.  Washington  was  not  present  at  the  wonderful  inauguration  scenes 
which  have  been  so  many  times  described  ;  nor  at  the  elegant  inauguration 
ball  a  week  afterward,  although  some  writers  have  placed  her  there  through 
the  help  of  lack  of  information  and  vivid  imagination.  She  journeyed  to 
New  York  from  Mount  Vernon  in  her  own  carriage  some  four  weeks  after 
her  husband  was  firmly  seated  in  his  high  chair.  She  was  met  on  her  ap- 
proach and  welcomed  with  as  much  honor  as  if  she  had  been  a  veritable 
queen. 

Mrs.  Robert  Morris  accompanied  her  from  Philadelphia,  and  the  wife 
of  Chief  Justice  Jay  went  to  Elizabethtown  to  meet  and  greet  her,  where 
she  was  delightfully  entertained  at  Liberty  Hall,  the  country-seat  of  Mrs. 
Jay's  father,  Governor  William  Livingston.  In  crossing  New  York  Bay  to 
receive  her,  President  Washington  was  accompanied  by  Robert  Morris, 
the  great  financier  of  the  Revolution,  by  Chief  Justice  Jay,  and  many 
other  distinguished  gentlemen,  who  reached  Liberty  Hall  in  time  for  break- 
fast. When  the  Presidential  party  returned  to  the  city,  conducting  the 
President's  wife  and  her  retinue,  the  waters  of  the  bay  presented  a  similar 
scene  to   that   on  the  day  of  Washington's  reception.     The  unique  craft 
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with  its  thirteen  pilots  in  white  costumes  awaited  them  at  the  landing ; 
and  music  and  banners,  the  deafening  roar  of  salutes  from  the  war  vessels 
at  anchor,  and  the  joyful  shouts  of  an  excited  throng  upon  the  wharf  and 
along  the  streets  signalized  the  event. 

Mrs.  Washington  found  her  New  York  home  in  perfect  order,  and  had 
little  to  do  but  enter  and  adjust  herself  to  its  rigid  rules  and  regulations. 
She  was  a  lady  of  high  breeding,  versed  in  all  the  proprieties  of  high  life, 
and  acted  her  part  so  well  as  the  first  lady  of  the  land,  that  she  was  quickly 
pronounced  an  "  aristocrat."  It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  the  people 
really  expected — they  could  not  define  their  own  expectations.  It  was  an 
age  of  crude  and  half-formed  ideas.  Equality  was  a  captivating  word. 
But  if  equality,  in  their  view  of  it,  had  prevailed  there  would  have  been 
no  Mrs.  Washington.  It  was  equality  which  at  that  very  moment  was  mad- 
dening the  French  mind.  Every  man  was  giving  advice  to  every  other 
man ;  and  each  in  the  high-colored  pride  of  freedom  (as  he  understood 
it)  thought  it  a  great  pity  he  was  not  the  king.  He  was  at  least  equal  to 
the  king  in  his  own  estimation.  And  the  more  ignorant  the  man  the 
greater  his  assumption  of  equality.  America  was  spared  the  disasters  that 
subsequently  overtook  the  French  nation,  through  the  wise  forethought 
and  broader  intelligence  of  its  leading  statesmen,  together  with  the  busi- 
ness knowledge,  firmness,  and  self-poise  of  its  first  President.  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington had  never  coveted  the  exalted  position  in  which  she  found  herself: 
yet  she  made  no  complaint  worth  mentioning.  Her  plans  were  soon 
formed,  and  levees  were  established  for  Friday  evenings  on  a  courtly  basis. 
All  visitors  entitled  to  the  privilege  through  official  station,  social  position, 
or  distinguished  merit,  were  to  come  at  their  option  without  formal  invita- 
tion— always,  however,  in  full  dress.  The  first  Congress  was  justly  famed 
for  its  men  of  parliamentary  talent  and  social  accomplishment,  and  all  that 
was  illustrious  in  statesmanship  and  letters  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  was 
centered  in  the  metropolis.  The  wives  and  daughters  of  foreign  ministers 
as  well  as  others  hastened  to  pay  their  respects  to  Mrs.  Washington.  Her 
first  lev£e  was  attended  by  all  that  was  brilliant  in  official  and  fashionable 
circles.  At  these  levees  Washington  usually  stood  by  her  side.  He  was 
then  fifty-eight,  well  proportioned,  evenly  developed,  straight  as  an  arrow, 
standing  six  feet  three  inches  in  his  slippers — a  wonderful  figure — with  a 
long  muscular  arm,  and  probably  the  largest  hands  of  any  man  in  the 
country.  Dinners  were  given  at  the  President's  house  with  remarkable 
frequency.  Washington  himself  said  grace  standing,  with  his  eyes  closed. 
After  the  dessert  a  single  glass  of  wine  was  offered  to  each  of  the  guests. 
Mrs.  Washington  was  about  the  same  age  as  her  husband,  although   she 
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seemed  older  by  reason  of  the  "  modish  "  dress  prescribed  by  inexorable 
fashion  at  that  period  for  ladies  over  fifty.  Mrs.  Washington,  as  is  well 
known,  never  disobeyed  the  edicts  of  fashion.  She  was  regarded  with 
interest  for  her  heroism  during  the  Revolution,  traveling  on  horseback 
through  all  weathers,  and  the  snows  and  floods  of  winter  time,  to  visit 
headquarters,  and  brighten  the  dull  routine  of  camp  life  in  which  her  hus- 
band figured  ;  she  was  in  a  variety  of  ways  endeared  to  the  soldiery  and 
to  the  country.  She  was  apparently  well-informed  on  general  topics,  but 
without  special  culture  in  any ;  was  observing  and  critical,  but  would  never 
express  an  opinion  upon  public  questions,  or  permit  a  political  discussion 
in  her  presence.  She  was  statuesque  and  stately,  without  vivacity  or 
humor;  faultless  in  character,  without  individuality;  condescending  and 
courteous,  without  conversational  powers  of  any  note.  She  was  abso- 
lutely colorless  as  a  social  leader  or  a  woman  of  affairs.  There  are  no 
bright  little  sidelights  strewn  along  her  pathway ;  we  can  learn  of  no  clever 
things  she  ever  said,  no  witty  remarks  she  ever  made,  and  few  letters  are 
extant  that  she  ever  wrote.  The  unkindest  thing  she  ever  did  for  poster- 
ity was  the  burning  of  all  the  love-letters  and  other  correspondence  ad- 
dressed to  her  by  her  illustrious  husband.  She  knew  not  what  she  was 
doing ;  those  letters,  if  preserved,  would  have  illustrated  one  phase  in  the 
character  of  the  father  of  his  country  of  which  we  are  in  profound  igno- 
rance— although  as  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  his  greatness  as 
his  generalship  on  the  battle-field. 

Mrs.  Washington  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1732,  reared  in  the  cavalier 
atmosphere  about  the  colonial  court  at  Williamsburg,  and  married  at 
seventeen  to  Daniel  Parke  Custis,  son  of  one  of  the  King's  counselors. 
At  twenty-four  she  was  a  beautiful  widow,  and  in  lands  and  money  one  of 
the  richest  young  women  in  the  country.  At  twenty-five  she  met  Wash- 
ington, who  was  not  slow  in  offering  her  his  heart  and  hand.  Their  nup- 
tials were  celebrated  in  January,  1759,  thirty  years  prior  to  the  great  event 
which  placed  her  so  prominently  before  the  world.  In  her  portrait,  by 
Woolaston,  painted  soon  after  her  youthful  marriage,  can  be  traced  much 
of  that  serene  and  reposeful  manner  which  was  by  many  considered  her 
greatest  charm — even  in  old  age.  The  honeymoon  of  the  newly  wedded 
pair  was  spent  at  the  "  White  House,"  the  home  of  the  bride,  and  it  was 
in  remembrance  of  this  romantic  period  in  his  life  that  Washington  gave 
the  President's  house  in  Washington  its  permanent  name.  He  was  riding 
past  the  latter  one  day  while  it  was  in  process  of  erection,  and  chanced  to 
meet  David  Burns,  at  whose  quaint  old  house  close  by  he  had  met  the  land- 
holders a  few  years  before,  to  agree  upon  the  purchase  of  the  site  of  the 
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capital.  Pausing  to  speak  with  Mr.  Burns,  Washington  dwelt  with  much 
force  upon  the  advantage  the  new  government  buildings  would  be  to  the 
property  in  the  neighborhood.     Burns  dryly  replied  :  "  I  suppose  you  think 


MARTHA   WASHINGTON. 

[At  the  age  0/ twenty-four ,    From  the  painting  by  IVootaston.] 

people  here  are  going  to  take  every  grist  that  comes  from  you  as  pure  grain  ; 
but  what  would  you  have  been  if  you  hadn't  married  the  widow  Custis?" 

When  it  was  decided  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  at  New  York  to 
found  the  city  of  Washington,  and  remove  the  seat  of  government  to  Phil- 
adelphia for  ten  years,  while  public  buildings  should  be  erected,  there  was 
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a  great  outcry.  The  newspapers  of  the  metropolis  abounded  with  pungent 
paragraphs.  In  one  of  these  a  caricature  print  appeared  representing 
Robert  Morris  marching  off  with  the  Federal  Hall  upon  his  shoulders,  its 
windows  crowded  with  members  of  both  Houses  encouraging  or  anathema- 
tizing this  novel  mode  of  deportation,  while  the  devil  from  the  roof  of  the 
Paulus  Hook  (Jersey  City)  ferry-house  beckoned  to  him  patronizingly, 
crying,  "  This  way,  Bobby."  Washington  was  silently  in  favor  of  the  bill 
which  brought  about  the  result;  but  he  regretted  leaving  his  New  York 
home.  The  handsomest  house  in  Philadelphia,  that  of  Robert  Morris,  was 
placed  at  his  disposal;  but  it  was  very  inferior  to  the  McComb  mansion. 
Washington  regarded  it  dubiously,  and  thought  it  would  hardly  accommo- 
date his  family  without  additions.  He  sent  his  secretary  to  Philadelphia, 
and  wrote  him,  concerning  alterations  and  improvements,  adding:  "  When 
all  is  done  that  can  be  done,  the  residence  will  not  be  as  commodious  as 
that  I  leave  in  New  York."  The  stables  he  thought  quite  too  small,  as 
they  were  for  twelve  horses  only.  There  was  a  room  over  them  which  he 
said  might  serve  the  coachman  and  postilions,  and  a  coach-house  that 
could  hold  all  his  carriages.  He  noticed  a  smoke-house,  which  he  sug- 
gested as  "  possibly  more  valuable  for  the  use  of  servants  than  the  smok- 
ing of  meats."  He  gave  minute  directions  in  his  letters  for  the  placing  of 
porcelain,  glass  and  other  articles,  naming  the  precise  and  particular  spot 
each  household  god  should  occupy.  His  rules  for  entertaining  company 
were  about  the  same  after  his  removal  to  Philadelphia  as  in  New  York. 
The  great  dining-room,  from  which  the  chairs  were  previously  removed, 
was  thrown  open  on  Tuesdays  at  three  o'clock,  and  citizens  and  strangers 
properly  introduced  were  always  admitted.  Mrs.  Adams  wrote  that  if 
New  York  wanted  any  revenge  for  the  removal,  her  citizens  need  only  to 
come  to  Philadelphia,  where  it  was  not  possible  for  the  satellites  of  govern- 
ment to  be  half  as  well  accommodated  as  in  the  metropolis.  In  the  Robert 
Morris  house  Washington  resided  until  he  retired  from  office. 

Mrs.  John  Adams,  the  wife  of  the  second  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  conspicuously  unlike  Mrs.  Washington.  Born  in  Massachu- 
setts, the  daughter  and  granddaughter  of  a  clergyman,  married  in  1764,  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  to  a  progressive  young  lawyer  with  his  fortune  to 
make,  and  overtaxed  more  or  less  with  domestic  cares,  her  early  life 
seems  to  have  been  altogether  innocent  of  luxurious  ease.  But  she  had 
the  genius  to  make  opportunities  for  healthful  .reading,  and  her  mind 
became  a  storehouse  of  information  of  the  utmost  value  to  her  as  the 
years  rolled  on.  She  was  fifty-three  when  her  husband  was  elected  to 
the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  a  nation,  and  she  was  well  prepared  for 
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MRS.  JOHN  ADAMS. 

[At  the  age  of  twenty-one.     From  a  painting  by  Biythe.] 

the  place  she  must  necessarily  occupy.  Prior  to  this  for  eight  years, 
as  wife  of  the  Vice-President,  she  had  been  one  of  the  leading  ladies  in  the 
social  life  of  that  period  ;  and  she  had  also  spent  several  years  in  Europe 
while  her  husband  was  minister  from  the  United  States,  and  was  acquainted 
with  the  usages  of  courts.  She  was  an  intellectual  woman,  of  quick  per- 
ceptions, of  rare  tact  and  animation  in  conversation,  a  vigorous  thinker, 
and  one  of  the  most  charming  letter  writers  of  her  generation.  Her  hus- 
band, in  one  of  his  letters,  calls  her  his  "  talkative  wife,"  but  adds  that  she 
is  "too  studious  and  addicted  to  scribbling"  to  talk  to  him  much.  Her 
portrait  by  Blythe,  painted  when  she  was  twenty-one,  is  an  interesting 
study.  It  reveals  the  fair,  pleasing  face  of  a  thoughtful  and  conscientious 
young  woman,  of  whom  it  was  truthfully  said  in  her  maturity,  "  She  was  a 
messenger  of  blessing  to  all  who  came  within  her  influence." 

During  Mr.  Adams's  Presidency  she  had  a  long  and  severe  illness  at 
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her  Massachusetts  home;  the  yellow  fever  raged  in  Philadelphia  in 
1798;  and  there  were  deaths  in  the  family  and  other  reasons  to  prevent 
her  spending  much  time  in  the  Presidential  mansion.  A  short  time 
prior  to   his   inauguration,  Mr.  Adams  wrote    to   her  from    Philadelphia  : 
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"  The  prospect  that  opens  upon  me  presents  troubles  enough  of  every 
kind.  I  have  made  some  inquiry  concerning  horses  and  carriages,  and  find 
that  a  common  chariot  of  the  plainest  sort  cannot  be  had  under  $1200, 
and  if  you  go  to  a  little  more  ornament  and  elegance,  you  must  give 
$1500.  House  rent,  another  indispensable  article,  will  be  extravagantly 
high.  Nothing  has  a  price.  Everyone  asks,  and  everyone  cheats  as  much 
as  he  can,  I  think.  I  wish  I  knew  how  much  would  be  asked  for  a  chariot 
in  Boston."  A  few  days  later,  January  14,  1797,  Mr.  Adams  wrote  further: 
"  I  have  bespoken  a  chariot,  and  am  treating  for  horses.  Mr.  Madison  is 
to  retire.  It  seems  the  mode  of  becoming  great  is  to  retire.  Madison,  I 
suppose,  after  a  retirement  of  a  few  years,  is  to  be  President  or  Vice- 
President.  Mr.  Cabot,  I  suppose,  after  aggrandizing  his  character  in  the 
shade  a  few  years,  is  to  be  some  great  thing,  too  ;  and  Mr.  Ames,  etc.  It 
is  marvelous  how  political  plants  grow  in  the  shade.  Continual  daylight 
and  sunshine  show  our  faults  and  record  them.  Our  persons,  voices, 
clothes,  gait,  air,  sentiments,  etc.,  all  become  familiar  to  every  eye  and 
ear  and  understanding,  and  they  diminish  in  proportion,  upon  the  same 
principle  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  wife  or  valet  de  chambre.  These 
gentlemen  are  in  the  right  to  run  away  and  hide.  Tell  Mr.  Cabot  so  if  you 
see  him.  His  countrymen  will  soon  believe  him  to  be  a  giant  in  a  cave, 
and  will  go  in  a  body  and  dig  him  out." 

On  March  5,  the  day  after  his  inauguration,  Mr.  Adams  wrote  to  his  wife 
that  it  was  settled  he  should  go  into  Washington's  hou^e  to  reside  as  soon  as 
it  was  vacated.  March  1 1  he  wrote  that  the  family  (Washington's)  had  gone, 
but  "  it  was  great  work  to  arrange  and  clean  the  house,"  and  that  he  could  not 
get  into  it  before  the  middle  of  the  next  week.  March  13  he  wrote:  "It 
proves  a  tedious  business  to  clear  the  President's  house  for  me.  I  am  now 
told  it  will  not  be  ready  this  week."  March  17  he  wrote  :  "  I  hope  to  get 
into  the  house  on  Monday  next,  but  shall  purchase  no  nice  furniture  till 
you  come.  I  shall  make  a  little  establishment  for  myself,  and  keep  bach- 
elor's hall  for  some  time.  It  would  have  given  me  great  pleasure  to  have 
had  some  of  my  family  present  at  my  inauguration,  which  was  the  most 
affecting  and  overpowering  scene  I  ever  acted  in.  Now  the  world  is  as 
silent  as  the  grave.  All  the  Federalists  seem  to  be  afraid  to  approve  any- 
body but  Washington.  The  Jacobin  papers  damn  with  faint  praise,  and 
undermine  with  misrepresentation.  If  the  Federalists  go  to  playing  pranks 
I  will  resign  the  oflfice,  and  let  Jefferson  lead  them  to  peace,  wealth,  and 
power  if  he  will."  It  does  not  seem  that  Mr.  Adams  drew  the  picture  of 
his  presidential  life  in  colors  that  could  have  been  wildly  enticing  to  his 
invalid  wife.     December  13,   1798,  he  wrote:  "I  pray  you   to  banish  as 
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much  as  possible  all  gloomy  thoughts,  and  be  very  cautious  to  avoid  every- 
thing which  may  endanger  a  return  of  your  old  disorders.  To  reconcile 
you  to  your  fate,  I  have  a  great  mind  to  give  you  a  detail  of  mine.  A 
peck  of  troubles  in  a  large  bundle  of  papers,  often  in  a  handwriting  almost 

illegible,  comes  every  day  from  the  office  of .     Thousands  of  sea  letters, 

Mediterranean  passes,  and  commissions  and  patents  to  sign  ;  no  company, 
no  society — idle,  unmeaning  ceremony,  follies,  extravagance,  shiftlessness, 
and  health  sinking,  for  what  I  know,  under  my  troubles  and  fatigues.  You 
and  I  seem  to  have  arrived  prematurely  at  the  age  when  there  is  no  pleas- 
ure." Mrs.  Adams  recovered  her  health,  however,  and  was  the  first  Presi- 
dent's wife  to  make  the  White  House  in  Washington  her  home.  The 
removal  from  Philadelphia  was  in  the  autumn  of  1800,  and  the  journey 
was  made  in  a  carriage  over  shockingly  bad  roads  about  the  middle  of 
November. 

The  scenes  of  a  man's  life  are  as  requisite  to  an  adequate  view  of  his 
character  as  the  frame  of  a  picture,  and  the  proper  distance  and  light 
whereby  to  examine  it.  The  reader,  to  understand  the  situation  in  that 
remarkable  decade  prior  to  the  beginning  of  this  century,  must  bear  con- 
stantly in  mind  that  it  was  long  before  the  advent  of  railway  and  steam 
travel,  when  everything  was  new — when  even  political  society,  with  its 
unparalleled  excitements,  was  in  the  crude  process  of  formation.  Old 
animosities,  generated  in  1788,  had  burst  from  their  smothered  confinement 
into  flames.  The  amount  of  personal  insult  and  abuse  and  of  eloquent 
vituperation  which  the  members  of  opposing  parties  heaped  upon  each 
other  during  the  last  years  of  Mr.  Adams's  administration  is  not  easily 
explained  in  ordinary  language.  Jefferson  wrote:  "  Men  who  have  been 
intimate  all  their  lives  cross  the  street  to  avoid  meeting/'  It  was  the  era 
of  bad  feeling,  and  no  one  came  out  of  the  storm  quite  unscathed.  The 
spirit  of  the  times  is  illustrated  by  a  ludicrous  incident.  At  a  public  meet- 
ing of  politicians,  a  respectable  Jeffersonian,  who  was  a  tailor  by  trade, 
came  before  the  audience,  announcing  his  intention  of  making  "  a  bit  of  a 
speech."  Thereupon  a  famous  Federal  orator  sprang  to  his  feet  exclaim- 
ing: "The  speaker  is  a  tailor,  and  a  tailor,  as  we  know,  is  but  the  ninth 
part  of  a  man.  Now,  if  the  ninth  part  of  a  man  makes  '  a  bit  of  a  speech,' 
I  put  it  to  you  all,  gentlemen,  to  say,  how  much  of  a  speech  will  that  be, 
from  the  ninth  part  of  a  man?" 

Mrs.  Adams  and  her  attendants  lost  their  way  in  the  woods  between 
Baltimore  and  Washington,  and  wandered  for  eight  or  more  miles  before 
they  could  find  the  track  or  a  guide.  They  finally  encountered  a  negro, 
who  pointed  out  the  road.     We  can  imagine  the  fatigue  of  the  travelers 
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when  the  city  of  Washington  was  finally  reached — "  only  a  city  in  name," 
wrote  Mrs.  Adams.  "  Here  and  there  is  a  small  cot  without  a  glass  win- 
dow interspersed  among  the  forests,  through  which  you  travel  miles  with- 
out seeing  any  human  being."  Secretary  Wolcott  wrote:  "You  may  look 
in  almost  any  direction,  over  an  extent  of  ground  nearly  as  large  as  the 
city  of  New  York,  without  seeing  a  fence  or  any  object  except  brick-kilns 


THE    GREAT    HISTORIC    EAST    ROOM    IN   THE    WHITE    HOUSE    AT    WASHINGTON. 

[Engraved  from  a  photograph  made  in  1886.] 

and  temporary  huts  for  laborers.  Several  houses  are  built  and  erecting, 
but  I  do  not  perceive  how  the  members  of  Congress  can  possibly  secure 
lodgings  unless  they  will  consent  to  live  like  scholars  in  a  college,  or  monks 
in  a  monastery,  crowded  ten  to  twenty  in  one  house,  and  utterly  secluded 
from  society.  There  appears  to  be  a  confident  expectation  that  this  place 
will  soon  exceed  any  city  in  the  world.  No  stranger  can  be  here  to-day 
and  converse  with  the  proprietors  without  conceiving  himself  in  the  com- 
pany  of   crazy  people."     Our  personal   sympathies  are  with   Mrs.  Adams, 
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FROM    AN   AUTHENTIC    DRAWING  OF  THE   TWO    WINGS    OF   THE    BUILDING    IN    1808. 

{Copied  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.   Thomas  Addis  Emmet.] 

who  found  the  White  House  in  so  unfinished  a  condition  that  she  was 
puzzled  to  know  how  to  render  it  habitable.  Her  first  cry  was  for  wood. 
The  weather  was  cheerless  and  chilly,  and  fires  imperative.  "  Surrounded 
by  forests,  can  you  believe  that  wood  is  not  to  be  had,  because  people  can- 
not be  found  to  cut  and  cart  it !  "  she  wrote  to  her  daughter.  "  The  house 
is  upon  a  grand  and  superb  scale,  requiring  about  thirty  servants  to  attend 
and  keep  the  apartments  in  proper  order;  an  establishment  very  well  pro- 
portioned to  the  President's  salary,"  she  added,  with  caustic  irony.  "To 
assist  us  in  the  great  castle,  and  render  less  attendance  necessary,  bells  are 
wholly  wanting.  We  have  not  the  least  fence,  yard,  or  other  convenience 
without,  and  the  great  unfinished  audience  room  (east  room)  I  make  a 
drying-room  to  hang  up  clothes  in." 

With  all  these  drawbacks,  Mrs.  Adams  contrived  to  make  the  White 
House  tolerably  comfortable,  although  she  had  a  cold  time  infusing  into  it 
the  sunshine  and  warmth  of  every-day  life — which  makes  us  shiver  even 
now  to  talk  about.     The   principal  stairs  were  not  up,  yet  she  converted 
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the  oval  room,  on  second  floor — now  the  library — into  a  drawing-room,  and 
was  surprised  at  the  number  of  visitors  who  called,  considering  that  she 
lived  in  the  wilderness.  She  fixed  a  day,  and  maintained  the  same  forms  and 
ceremonies  in  receiving  as  did  Mrs.  Washington.  On  January  I,  1801,  the 
first  New  Year's  reception  was  held  in  the  White  House  by  President  and 
Mrs.  Adams. 

I  hold  at  this  moment  in  my  hand  a  very  remarkable  antiquarian 
volume  entitled,  Look  Before  You  Leap,  published  in  London  by  the  British 
Government  about  the  time  of  the  Jay  treaty,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
discouraging  emigration  to  this  country.  It  is  a  rare  copy,  probably  the 
only  one  in  the  United  States,  and  its  contents  are  so  quaintly  picturesque, 
particularly  its  description  of  the  new  city  of  Washington,  that  a  few  pas- 
sages are  quoted  for  the  reader's  entertainment.  The  work,  so  says  the 
title-page,  is  "  seriously  addressed  to  artizans,  farmers,  husbandmen,  and 
others,  who  are  desirous  of  emigrating  to  America,  in  which  is  pointed  out 
the  probability  of  their  success  in  their  several  professions  on  that  continent, 
with  the  various  artifices  and  deceptions  practiced  by  American  crimps 
and  cajolers,  to  induce  the  credulous  and  unwary  to  transport  themselves 
to  that  quarter  of  the  world."  It  purports  to  be  the  third  edition  of  the 
volume,  and  is  advertised  to  be  sold  at  the  very  reduced  price  of  two  shil- 
lings. "  By  this  means  it  will  be  in  the  reach  of  all  persons  interested 
in  emigration,  who  ought  to  avail  themselves  of  the  important  particulars 
so  necessary  to  be  known  by  every  prudent  person,  who  is  not  accustomed 
to  jump  in  the  dark,  or  rashly  venture  on  quick  sands."  In  the  preface 
occurs  the  following : 

"  There  is  a  species  of  American  agents,  who  are  a  kind  of  jackalls,  employed  in  pro- 
viding prey  for  such  ravenous  animals  as  the  character  which  I  have  already  described.  I 
mean  the  persons  who  are  continually  publishing  the  most  delusive  and  flattering  accounts 
of  this  land  of  promise.  These  invaders  of  domestic  happiness,  and  improvers  of  popular 
discontent,  profusely  inform  the  miserable  inhabitants  of  this  unhappy  island  (Great 
Britain),  of  the  hardship  under  which  they  are  groaning.  They  then  in  flowing  declama- 
tions point  out  the  superior  advantages  enjoyed  by  all  classes  in  America,  with  such  glow- 
ing colors,  and  intoxicating  language,  that  it  seldom  fails  to  have  the  desired  effect. 
Examine  the  descriptions  given  by  Franklin,  Morse,  Jefferson,  Brissot,  Winterbotham. 
Some  of  these  gentry  have  manifested  considerable  ingenuity  in  painting  a  most  bewitching 
picture  of  the  situation,  climate,  and  advantages  of  the  Federal  city  of  Washington.  The 
colouring  of  which  is  so  high,  that  it  seems  to  be  marked  out  as  the  emporium  of  encourage- 
ment for  artizans  of  every  description.  How  strictly  such  a  description  accords  with  the 
truth,  the  reader  is  left  to  judge  after  consulting  the  annexed  letters,  which  were  composed 
on  the  identical  spot,  so  glowingly  exposed  by  the  American  emissaries  to  the  serious 
attention  of  persons  inclined  to  emigrate  " 
Vol.  XVII.— No.  5-26 
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One  of  the  letters  referred  to  is  from  a  young  man  to  his  parents  in 
England,  dated  Washington,  July  4,  1795.     He  says: 

"  The  city  of  Washington,  which  is  to  be  the  seat  of  the  American  Legislature  in  the  year 
1800,  at  present  does  not  contain  over  forty  brick  houses,  and  these  are  not  half  finished  ; 
the  remainder  are  wooden  huts,  and  the  worst  I  ever  beheld.  The  five  streets  so  pomp- 
ously lain  out  in  the  map  which  we  examined  in  London,  are  avenues  cut  through  the 
woods,  with  not  a  solitary  house  standing  in  either  of  them.  At  George  Town,  which  is 
about  a  mile  from  this  city,  the  buildings  are  at  a  stand  for  want  of  money,  which  is  a 
very  prevalent  evil  in  this  part  among  the  builders,  but  where  I  am  at  work  I  am  told 
the  cash  is  sure.  The  Federal  City,  as  it  is  called,  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  over- 
looking the  Potomac  River,  and  also  surrounding  hills  and  vales,  but  is  by  no  means  so 
pleasant,  fertile,  or  healthy  as  represented.  The  hills  are  barren  of  everything  but  im- 
penetrable woods,  and  the  valleys  are  mere  swamps,  producing  nothing  except  myriads 
of  toads  and  frogs  (of  an  enormous  size)  with  nauseous  reptiles.  The  ague  and  fever  are 
dreadful  scourges  to  new  comers  ;  even  the  natives,  and  those  who  have  passed  what  is 
called  the  seasoning,  frequently  fall  victims  to  their  ravages.  The  extreme  variability  of 
weather,  together  with  the  stagnant  waters  in  the  swamps,  and  the  uncleared  lands 
are  deemed  the  chief  causes  of  the  ague  and  fever.  This  place  is  a  mere  whim  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  lies  contiguous  to  his  own  estate.  I  think  he  has 
manifested  a  great  portion  of  vanity  in  the  ardent  desire  he  has  expressed  in  wishing  to 
perpetuate  his  name  by  building  a  metropolis  under  so  many  disadvantages,  both  in 
respect  of  climate  and  situation.  During  his  life  it  may,  out  of  compliment  to  him,  be 
carried  on  in  a  slow  manner,  but  I  am  apprehensive  (and  that  not  without  reason)  that 
as  soon  as  he  is  defunct,  the  city  which  is  to  be  the  boasted  monument  of  his  greatness  will 
also  be  defunct.  Excepting  the  capitol  and  President's  house,  all  the  other  buildings  are 
begun  by  a  parcel  of  adventurers  and  speculators,  who,  after  having  experienced  the 
effects  of  their  own  folly,  generally  retire  into  some  other  State,  disappointed  in  their 
expectations. 

Another  letter,  from  John  Bogue,  is  dated,  Alexandria,  September  15, 

1795- 

"Washington  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  desert  than  a  city  !  There  are  not  more 
than  forty  good  houses  in  the  whole  place,  and  those  not  finished.  They  inform  me  the 
reason  why  it  is  at  such  a  stand,  is  on  account  of  some  of  the  managers  (Major  L'  En- 
fant) having  been  so  roguish  as  to  embezzle  the  money  entrusted  by  the  States  to  their 
charge.  I  have  visited  it  several  times,  and  must  confess,  if  the  capitol  and  President's 
house  are  ever  completed,  they  will  be  two  very  fine  edifices.  The  capitol  will  stand  upon 
more  ground  than  Somerset  House.  But  what  will  these  solitary  buildings  signify,  if  the 
others  do  not  go  on  with  greater  spirit  ?  For  it  can  hardly  be  conceived  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  will  ever  exercise  their  legislative  functions  in  an  uncultivated  place, 
surrounded  by  an  uncleared  wilderness." 

These  examples  will  show  the  general  character  of  all.  Kentucky  is 
described  as  the  Canaan  of  "  all  the  abandoned,  the  credulous,  the  unset- 
tled, the  wretched,"  and  said  to  be  nine  hundred  miles  from  the  seashore, 
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"  through  a  continued  wilderness  intersected  by  rivers,  and  inhabited  by 
savages,  always  upon  the  watch  for  traveling  parties,  whom  they  never 
fail  to  attack,  and  cut  off  those  whom  they  can  overpower."  America  is 
stigmatized  as  the  *'  grave  of  thousands  of  Europeans  ;  "  and  one  of  the 
writers  (from  Alexandria)  says,  "  The  rascally  historians  of  this  country,  by 
their  ignorant  or  wilful  misrepresentations,  are  in   a  great   measure  guilty 
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of  murder."  There  is  significance  in  the  fact,  that  England  should  have 
thought  it  proper  to  collect  such  material,  and  circulate  it  broadcast  for 
the  purpose  declared.  The  beginnings  of  a  great  city,  such  as  Washington 
has  become  within  the  century,  could  hardly  have  been  better  told  had 
the  motive  been  more  honorable  and  just.  It  is  precisely  what  interests  us 
in  this  age  of  progress,  to  read  of  the  experiences,  and  learn  the  steps,  by 
which  greatness  has  been  achieved.  The  accounts  of  these  homesick  Eng- 
lishmen  differ  very  little  from  our  own  authentic   records.     In  1800  John 
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Cotton  Smith  wrote,  "  One  wing  only  of  the  capitol  has  been  erected, 
which,  with  the  President's  house,  a  mile  from  it,  are  striking  objects  in  dis- 
mal contrast  with  the  scenes  around  them.  Instead  of  recognizing  the 
avenues  and  streets  portrayed  on  the  plan  of  the  city,  not  one  was  visible 
unless  we  except  a  road,  with  the  buildings  on  each  side  of  it,  called  the 
New  Jersey  Avenue.  The  Pennsylvania  (avenue)  leading,  as  laid  down  on 
paper,  from  the  capitol  to  the  Presidential  mansion,  is  nearly  the  whole 
distance  a  deep  morass,  covered  with  alder  bushes.  The  roads  in  every 
direction  are  muddy  and  unimproved.  There  are  but  few  houses  at  any 
one  place,  and  most  of  them  small,  miserable  huts,  which  present  an  awful 
contrast  to  the  public  buildings.  The  people  are  poor,  and  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  they  live,  like  fishes,  by  eating  each  other." 

With  the  advent,  however,  of  the  President  and  Congress,  there  was  a 
forward  movement  in  improvements.  Houses  went  up  in  a  hurried  man- 
ner, and  an  effort  was  made  to  accommodate  the  new  comers  as  comfortably 
as  circumstances  would  permit.  Mrs.  Adams  resided  only  one  winter  in 
the  White  House;  Jefferson  took  possession  in  March,  1801,  with  Aaron 
Burr  as  Vice-President,  and  James  Madison  Secretary  of  State.  The  wife 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  had  been  dead  some  nineteen  years,  and  his  daughters, 
Mrs.  Randolph  and  Mrs.  Eppes,  were  only  with  him  on  two  different  occa- 
sions as  visitors.  Mrs.  Madison  presided  whenever  there  was  occasion 
through  the  presence  of  ladies  among  the  guests  of  the  President.  The 
winter  after  Mr.  Jefferson's  second  inauguration,  1 805-1 806,  Mrs.  Ran- 
dolph spent  some  two  months  at  the  White  House  with  her  children. 
Her  oldest  daughter  was  then  fifteen  years  of  age.  Jefferson  abolished 
levees,  lest  the  custom  introduced  by  Washington  lead  to  the  ceremonials 
of  a  court.  The  Federalists  declared  it  was  because  the  new  capital  was 
nothing  but  a  little  village  in  the  woods.  He  also  abolished  the  kingly 
custom  of  speeches  and  answers  at  the  opening  of  Congress,  substituting  a 
written  message  to  be  read  by  the  clerk.  The  Federalists  maliciously 
suggested  it  was  on  account  of  his  tall,  ungainly  figure,  and  total  destitu- 
tion of  gifts  as  a  public  speaker.  Jefferson  gave  up  many  of  the  forms, 
while  he  clung  with  instinctive  tenacity  to  the  substance  of  power.  Before 
the  eight  years  of  his  Presidency  drew  to  a  close,  a  material  advance  in 
population  and  improvements  was  observable  in  Washington,  and  all 
Europe  was  in  arms.  Napoleon  was  nearing  the  pinnacle  of  his  greatness, 
and  every  human  interest  was  subordinate  to  his  gigantic  wars.  The  Em- 
bargo was  Jefferson's  distinguishing  policy,  through  which  the  trade  of  the 
whole  world  was  brought  to  a  standstill,  and  which  did  not  work  well.  One 
half  the  nation  lauded  him  as  a  political  saint,  and  the  other  half  charged 
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him  with  intolerable  tyranny.     He  retired  from  public  life  with  war  threat- 
ening, both  at  home  and  from  abroad. 

Mrs.  Madison's  unpretentious  house  during  these  eight  years  had  been 
the  radiating  point  for  whatever  there  was  of  society  in  the  little  capital. 
Happy  and  handsome,  tolerant  and  sincere,  she  made  friends  with  all  par- 
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ties,  harmonized  all  differences  of  opinion  in  her  presence,  and  won  cordial 
admiration  from  every  source.  She  was  a  noble,  genuine  woman,  and  her 
wealth  enabled  her  to  perform  acts  of  generosity  which  were  boundless  in 
their  results  for  good.  Jefferson  was  very  proud  of  her,  about  which 
hovers  a  bewitching  romance,  he  having  loved  and  courted  her  mother — who 
chose,  however,  to  marry  John  Payne.     As  the  wife  of  the  President,  Mrs. 
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Madison  immediately  revived  the  levees  established  by  Mrs.  Washington, 
which  have  been  continued  to  the  present  time.  She  was  thirty-seven 
when  she  entered  the  White  House  as  its  mistress,  ambitious  to  make  her 
husband's  administration  brilliant  and  successful.  She  delighted  in  com- 
pany, and  her  hospitalities  were  on  the  most  generous  scale.  She  had  a 
pleasant  party  of  friends  always  about  her.  Mr.  Madison  often  said  that 
when  worn  and  weary  with  his  harrassing  cares,  a  visit  to  his  wife  in  her 
sitting-re  om,  where  he  was  sure  of  a  bright  story  and  a  good  laugh,  was  as 
refreshing  as  a  long  walk.  Mrs.  Madison  was  approached  as  "the  queen," 
and  the  President's  house  was  called  "  the  palace."  Dress  was  a  matter  of 
serious  moment.  On  New  Year's  day,  18 13,  Mrs.  Madison  received  in  a 
robe  of  pink  satin,  trimmed  elaborately  with  ermine,  gold  chains  and  clasps 
about  her  waist  and  wrists,  and  upon  her  head  a  white  satin  and  velvet 
turban,  with  a  crescent  in  front,  and  crowned  with  nodding  ostrich  plumes. 
The  guests  came  in  great  numbers,  until  President  Madison,  who  was  low 
of  stature,  was  pushed  and  jostled  and  nearly  lost  in  the  crowd  ;  but  Mrs. 
Madison  was  at  all  times  visible  to  the  throng  through  her  towering 
feathers. 

The  White  House  had  never  been  finished,  the  east  room  was  unfur- 
nished and  unoccupied,  and  the  structure  was  totally  destitute  of  orna- 
ment, without  even  any  front  vestibule.  The  grounds  were  uninclosed, 
and  building  materials  scattered  carelessly  about.  The  most  thrilling 
memoirs  connected  with  the  place  are  in  connection  with  its  destruction 
by  fire  in  18 14.  The  story  has  been  often  told.'*  Rome,  in  the  worst  days 
of  Europe,  never  experienced  any  such  fate  as  our  national  capital.  With 
the  unfinished  capitol  building  was  destroyed  the  valuable  private  library 
of  Congress;  the  walls  of  the  edifice  stood  firm,  and  were  used  in  rebuild- 
ing. The  shell  of  the  President's  house  was  likewise  left,  like  a  monument 
of  the  middle  ages,  to  mark  the  track  of  the  barbarian.  Mrs.  Madison 
packed  as  many  cabinet  papers  into  trunks  as  would  fill  one  carriage,  and 
saved  some  silver  plate.  She  also  secured  the  large  portrait  of  Washing- 
ton by  Stuart,  and  when  the  process  of  unscrewing  it  from  the  wall  was 
found  too  slow,  she  ordered  the  frame  to  be  broken  and  the  canvas  rolled. 
The  President  rented  a  house  called  the  Octagon,  owned  by  Colonel  Taloe, 
and  resided  there  the  following  winter.  In  February,  18 16,  the  lev£e  held 
by  the  President  and  Mrs.  Madison  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  ever  remembered  in  Washington.  The  Peace  Commissioners  to 
Ghent  and  the  military  heroes  of  the  late  war  were  present,  the  latter  in 
full  uniform;  and  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  appeared  in  their 

*  See  Magazine  of  American  History,  XIV.  43S  ;  XV.  85. 
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robes.  Both  houses  of  Congress,  leaders  of  all  parties,  citizens  and 
strangers,  thronged  the  apartments.  The  diplomatic  corps  were  in  mag- 
nificent costumes,  of  whom  was  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  special  ambassador 
from  our  late  enemy,  Great  Britain.  At  this  time  Mrs.  Madison  was  forty- 
four,  and  is  represented  with  much  rouge  on  her  cheeks,  and  always 
appearing  in  a  turban. 

A  small  work  descriptive  of  the  District  of  Columbia  was  published  in 
Paris  in  18 16,  which  furnishes  some  curious  items.  It  says:  "  In  digging 
wells  in  the  city  of  Washington,  trees,  in  a  sound  state,  have  been  discov- 
ered at  different  depths  from  six  to  forty-eight  feet,  near  the  New  Jersey 
Avenue,  and  also  at  the  place  called  the  Twenty  Buildings."  It  further 
says  that  "  nearly  half  the  population  of  Washington  is  of  Irish  origin.  In 
one  of  the  streets  of  Washington  we  observed  a  sign-board  with  the  follow- 
ing inscription :  *  Peter  Rodgers,  sadler,  from  the  green  fields  of  Erin  and 
tyranny  to  the  green  streets  of  Washington  and  liberty.'  The  President's 
house  resembles  Leinster  House  in  Dublin,  and  is  much  admired.  Even 
the  poet  Moor  styles  it  as  a  '  grand  edifice,'  a  'noble  structure.'  The  view 
from  the  windows  fronting  the  river  is  extremely  beautiful." 

In  1817,  James  Monroe  became  President,  and  his  administration,  like 
that  of  each  of  his  predecessors,  extended  eight  years.  Mrs.  Monroe  was 
a  beautiful  woman,  whom  Monroe  met,  courted,  and  married  during  the 
gay  winter  following  Washington's  first  inauguration.  She  was  Eliza, 
daughter  of  Lawrence  Kortwright,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  belles  of  the 
metropolis,  who  was  ridiculed  for  having  rejected  so  many  dashing  adorers 
and  chosen  a  plain  member  of  Congress.  Nearly  ten  years  of  her  life  had 
been  spent  at  European  capitals  while  accompanying  her  husband  on  his 
various  missions  to  foreign  courts,  and  her  daughters  were  educated  in 
France.  Eliza,  the  eldest  daughter,  who  married  Judge  Hay,  was  in  the 
same  class  and  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Hortense  Beauharnais,  after- 
wards Queen  of  Holland,  and  their  teacher  was  the  celebrated  Madame 
Campan.  Mrs.  Monroe  was  extremely  exacting  in  the  matter  of  appro- 
priate dress  to  be  worn  at  her  receptions  in  the  White  House.  On  one 
occasion  admission  was  refused  to  a  near  relative  who  was  not  prepared 
with  a  suit  of  small-clothes  and  silk  hose.  Mrs.  Monroe  first  carried  into 
execution  the  custom  of  not  returning  calls.  The  growth  of  Washington 
had  made  it  necessary  to  draw  some  line,  and  the  question  of  propriety  as  to 
indiscriminate  visiting  on  the  part  of  the  wife  of  the  President  was  hotly  de- 
bated. A  social  revolution  was  imminent.  The  contest  grew  serious,  involv- 
ing diplomatic  and  State  correspondence.  Mrs.  Monroe  remained  firm. 
The  difficulty  was  finally  adjusted  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  drew  up  the 
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formula  to  regulate  the  etiquette  of  the  social  superstructure  at  the  capital. 
Mrs.  Monroe's  youngest  daughter,  Maria,  became  the  wife  of  her  cousin,  the 
New  York  postmaster,  Samuel  L.  Gouverneur,  the  wedding  ceremony  being 
performed  at  the  White  House.  President  Gilman,  in  his  Life  of  James 
Monroe,  inserts  a  description  of  the  last  levee  at  the  White  House  in  which 
the  President  and  Mrs.  Monroe  figured,  written  by  Mrs.  Tuley,  of  Virginia. 
She  says  :  "  My  impressions  of  Mr.  Monroe  are  very  pleasing.  He  is  tall 
and  well  formed ;  his  dress  plain,  and  in  the  old  style — small-clothes,  silk 
hose,  knee-buckles,  and  pumps  fastened  with  buckles.  We  passed  on,  and 
were  presented  to  Mrs.  Monroe  and  her  daughters,  Mrs.  Hay  and  Mrs. 
Gouverneur,  who  stood  by  their  mother  and  assisted  her  in  receiving. 
Mrs.  Monroe's  manner  is  very  gracious,  and  she  is  a  regal-looking  lady. 
Her  dress  was  superb  black  velvet,  neck  and  arms  bare  and  beautifully 
formed  ;  her  hair  in  puffs,  and  dressed  high  on  the  head,  and  ornamented 
with  white  ostrich  plumes ;  around  her  neck  an  elegant  pearl  necklace. 
Though  no  longer  young,  she  is. still  a  very  handsome  woman.  Mrs.  Hay 
is  very  handsome  also — tall  and  graceful,  and,  I  hear,  very  accomplished. 
Her  dress  was  crimson  velvet,  gold  cord  and  tassel  round  the  waist,  white 
plumes  in  the  hair,  handsome  jewelry,  bare  neck  and  arms.  Mrs.  Gouver- 
neur is  also  very  handsome ;  dress,  rich  white  satin,  trimmed  with  a  great 
deal  of  blonde  lace,  embroidered  with  silver  thread,  bare  neck  and  arms, 
pearl  jewelry,  and  white  plumes  in  the  hair.  By  the  by,  plumes  in  the 
hair  seem  to  be  the  most  fashionable  style  of  head-dress  for  married  ladies. 
All  the  lower  rooms  were  opened,  and  they  were  warmed  by  great  fires  of 
hickory  wood,  and  with  the  handsome  brass  andirons  and  fenders,  quite 
reminded  me  of  our  grand  old  wood-fires  in  Virginia.  Wine  was  handed 
about  in  wine-glasses,  on  large  silver  salvers,  by  colored  waiters,  dressed  in 
dark  livery." 

The  White  House  had  been  partially  rebuilt  when  Mr.  Monroe  took  up 
his  abode  in  it,  but  it  was  some  time  before  it  was  furnished  with  the  com- 
forts and  elegancies  desired.  Mr.  Monroe's  silver  plate  was  his  own  prop- 
erty, and  bore  his  initials.  It  was  purchased  of  him  by  the  Government, 
and  used  in  the  White  House  until  Van  Buren's  time.  During  his  admin- 
istration, his  Secretary  of  State  was  John  Quincy  Adams,  perhaps  the  most 
distinguished  American  then  actively  engaged  in  public  life.  Besides 
inheriting  strong  intellectual  qualities,  Mr.  Adams  had  been  a  participant 
in  the  diplomatic  questions  evolved  by  the  wars,  and  his  varied  experi- 
ences and  vast  information  at  this  juncture  can  never  be  overestimated. 
In  1825  he  became  President,  succeeding  Monroe.  His  wife  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Maryland  gentleman  residing  in  London,  and  she  was  born, 
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educated,  and  married  in  London.  She  was  small-sized,  fine-looking,  grace- 
ful ;  and  her  cleverness,  versatility,  and  vivacity  rendered  her  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  women  of  her  time.  As  a  bride,  she  went  to  Berlin  with 
her  husband,  remaining  at  that  court  four  years.  She  afterwards  accom- 
panied Mr.  Adams  when  he  went  on  his  mission  to  St.  Petersburg,  and 
was  there  six  years — during  that  troublous  period  when  Europe  was  liter- 
ally a  battle-field,  while  Napoleon  was  struggling  and  failing  to  reach  the 
gates  of  the  imperial  capital.  Called  by  President  Monroe  to  the  chair  of 
state,  Mr.  Adams  and  his  family  returned  from  Europe  and  went  to  reside 
in  Washington.  Mrs.  Adams  was  gifted  in  the  art  of  pleasing,  and  quickly 
drew  about  her  all  that  was  elegant,  refined,  and  scholarly  in  fashionable 
society,  and  for  eight  years  was  of  great  assistance  to  Mrs.  Monroe.  One 
of  her  first  and  most  agreeable  social  duties  in  the  "  Palace  of  the  Presi- 
dents," was  the  entertainment  of  Lafayette,  the  nation's  guest,  for  one 
week.  During  his  visit,  and  it  might  be  added,  during  the  entire  adminis- 
tration of  the  learned  Adams,  the  varied  groupings  of  great  men  in  the 
White  House  were,  if  possible,  more  effective  than  at  any  other  epoch  in 
its  history.  The  Vice-President  was  the  intrepid  John  C.  Calhoun  ;  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  Henry  Clay — buoyant  and  imperious,  a  singular 
contrast  in  personal  appearance  to  the  President,  Mr.  Adams,  courtly  and 
cold,  was  of  medium  stature,  slightly  stout,  with  every  indication  of  robust 
health,  complexion  fair,  eyes  bright  and  pleasing,  and  intellectual  features 
round  and  full.  Mr.  Clay  was  ardent  and  impulsive;  in  person  tall,  erect, 
and  commanding,  head  small  but  shapely  and  well  poised,  countenance  clear, 
expressive  and  variable,  and  blue  eyes,  almost  fiery  under  excitement.  He 
was  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  popularity,  and  the  target  for  all  the  merciless 
shafts  of  the  defeated  party  in  the  late  election. 

General  Jackson,  who  was  already  deeply  concerned  in  the  spirited 
contest  for  the  next  Presidency,  even  before  Adams  had  met  his  first  Con- 
gress or  made  his  future  policy  known,  was  as  genial  and  gracious  in  Mrs. 
Adams'  "  drawing-rooms  "  as  if  peace  reigned  among  the  politicians.  But 
he  never  forgave  Clay  for  supporting  Mr.  Adams.  Daniel  Webster  and  De 
Witt  Clinton  were  often  at  those  gatherings,  the  great,  the  good,  and  the 
wise  from  other  lands  mingled  in  the  scenes,  and  the  genius,  worth,  and 
learning  of  all  the  States  in  the  Union  were  represented  at  the  "  court  of 
the  younger  Adams."  The  State  dinners  at  that  period  were  marvels  of 
elegance  ;  and  every  second  levte,  by  some  mysterious  caprice,  was  con- 
sidered exclusively  fashionable.  It  was  said  in  after  years  that  "  society  in 
Washington  gave  tone  to  the  whole  country  during  Mrs.  Adams'  enchanting 
and  intellectual  regime." 
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Jackson  came  into  the  White  House  in  1829  like  a  whirlwind.  He  was 
then  sixty-two  y  ears  of  age,  a  little  over  six  feet  high,  with  a  long,  thin  face 
and  obstinate  white  hair  brushed  stiffly  into  a  standing  position  above  his 
forehead.     He  was  best  known  to  the  public  as  a  successful  general.      He 
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had  none  of  the  advantages  of  his  predecessors  in  having  been  thoroughly 
drilled  in  statesmanship  before  taking  the  Presidential  chair — he  knew 
nothing  about  the  practical  machinery  of  the  government  department.  But 
he  was  straightforward,  capable  of  learning,  and  irresistible  as  a  political 
ruler.  The  White  House  was  a  stirring  place  during  his  administration  ; 
quarrels  in  high  places  and  quarrels  in  all  places  were  perpetual.     The  de- 
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tails  of  his  Presidential  life,  if  fully  written  out,  would  present  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  pictures  ever  painted  upon  those  historic  walls.  His 
intense  personality  and  dashing  boldness  attracted  the  masses  like  a  mag- 
net. Mrs.  Jackson  died  in  the  interim  between  his  election  and  his  in- 
auguration, and  Mrs.  Donelson,  the  young  wife  of  his  nephew  and  private 
secretary,  Major  Donelson,  presided  over  the  President's  house.  She  was 
very  materially  assisted  and  guided  by  Mrs.  Edward  Livingston,  whose 
husband  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  in  1831,  a  gifted  woman  who 
had  been  on  terms  of  the  warmest  friendship  with  Mrs.  Adams.  President 
Jackson,  toward  the  last  of  his  administration,  abolished  supper  tables  at 
the  "  drawing-rooms,"  which  had  hitherto  been  a  special  feature  of  such 
entertainments.  The  growing  population,  and  the  vast  crowds  attending 
them,  rendered  the  custom  of  offering  refreshments  insupportable — and  it 
has  never  since  been  resumed.  It  is  said  that  on  the  occasion  of  one  levee, 
"  Sir  Charles  Vaughan  rolled  up  to  the  palace  in  his  carriage,  in  full  court 
dress,  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  President  ;  but  he  saw  such  a  crowd  of  all 
sorts  and  descriptions  pushing  into  the  Executive  mansion,  that  he  cried  out 
roughly  to  his  coachman  to  drive  home,  '  this  is  too  democratic  for  me! 

The  wife  of  Martin  Van  Buren  died  seventeen  years  before  his  election 
to  the  Presidency,  in  1837.  He  frad  been  Secretary  of  State  for  two  years, 
and  Vice-President  during  the  last  four  of  Jackson's  administration.  It 
was  predicted  that  his  accession  to  the  Presidential  office  would  restore  the 
high  tone  of  bygone  years  to  society,  for  he  was  a  gentleman  in  every 
sense,  cultivated  in  his  tastes,  and  polished  in  his  manners.  He  never  in- 
spired enthusiasm  like  Clay,  and  was  no  enchanted  prince  for  the  people 
to  carry  on  their  shoulders  like  Jackson,  but  he  was  always  a  studious  and 
conscientious  public  servant,  self-possessed,  cheerful,  and  polite.  He  was 
accused  by  many  of  his  own  party  of  dressing  too  well,  living  too  well, 
being  too  aristocratic  in  the  choice  of  his  associates,  in  short,  "  no  demo- 
crat." The  social  world  saw  signs  of  promise  in  all  this,  and  built  air 
castles  thereon.  Reports  were  circulated  that  the  White  House  was  to  be 
inspired  by  the  genius  of  distinguished  New  York  ladies.  It  was  a  mis- 
take, however.  The  President  did  not  open  his  drawing-rooms  often,  and 
complaints  multiplied.  The  second  winter  his  son  Abram,  who  was  his 
private  secretary,  brought  his  beautiful  South  Carolina  bride  (a  cousin  of 
Mrs.  Madison)  to  the  Executive  Mansion.  But  even  then  there  was  not 
as  much  gayety  as  in  former  administrations.  The  President  gave  a  dinner 
every  Saturday,  inviting  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  in  rota- 
tion. At  one  of  these,  when  Henry  Clay  was  present,  a  servant  whispered 
in  Mr.  Van  Buren's  ear  that  the  house  was  on  fire  ;  he  thereupon  rose  very 
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coolly,  apologizing  in  a  low  voice  to  the  gentleman  sitting  nearest  him, 
and  left  the  room.  He  found  the  whole  kitchen  department  in  flames,  but 
a  few  pails  of  water  quenched  them,  and  the  trouble  ended.  He  returned 
to  the  dinner  table  and  humorously  described  the  scene  in  the  basement. 
Mr.  Clay  turned  to  him  and  said  with  a  smile :  "  Mr.  President,  I  am  doing 
all  I  can  to  get  you  out  of  this  house;  but,  believe  me,  I  do  not  want  to 
burn  you  out." 

Mrs.  Madison  and  Mrs.  John  Quincy  Adams  were  living  in  Washing- 
ton at  that  time,  and 
both  received  on  the 
same  day  ;  thus,  persons 
who  went  to  the  White 
House  to  call  on  a  Pre- 
sident had  often  the 
novel  pleasure  of  visiting 
an  ex-President  and  the 
widow  of  an  ex-President 
before  returning  home. 
Mrs.  William  Henry  Har- 
rison was  never  in  the 
White  House,  her  deli- 
cate health  preventing 
her  crossing  the  country 
with  her  husband  on  his 
way  to  Washington  in 
February  (1841),  and  his 
death  following  so  swiftly 
after  his  inauguration. 
The  tenth  President,  John 
Tyler,  buried  his  first  wife  from  the  White  House  in  1842.  There  seemed 
to  be  an  era  when  sad  memories  were  the  rule,  not  the  exception.  On  the 
28th  of  February,  1844,  President  Tyler  invited  a  pleasure  party  to  accom- 
pany him  down  the  Potomac  on  the  sloop-of-war  Princeton.  Five  hundred 
guests  wrere  on  board.  In  passing  Mount  Vernon  Captain  Stockton  fired 
a  salute,  and  the  great  gun  burst,  killing  instantly  the  Secretary  of  State, 
A.  P.  Upshur,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Governor  Gilmer,  Commodore 
Kennon  of  the  Navy,  Virgil  Maxcy,  David  Gardiner  of  New  York  city, 
and  one  other  gentleman.  Several  persons  were  injured.  The  President 
and  all  the  ladies  escaped.  Judge  Wilkins,  the  Secretary  of  War,  was 
11  saved  by  a  witticism."     He  was  standing  beside  Governor  Gilmer,  and 
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seeing  the  gun  about  to  be  fired  laughingly  said  :  "  I  don't  like  this ;  I  be- 
lieve I  shall  run,"  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  left  that  part  of  the 
vessel.  Miss  Julia  Gardiner  was  one  of  the  guests  on  the  occasion,  and  was 
overwhelmed  at  the  death  of  her  father.  The  catastrophe  plunged  our 
national  capital  into  the  deepest  mourning.  The  six  victims  were  buried 
from  the  great  historic  East  Room  of  the  White  House.  President  Tyler 
in  subsequently  trying  to  comfort  the  bereaved  daughter,  fell  in  love  with 
her,  and  a  romantic  wedding  followed.  "  The  Bride  of  the  White  House," 
as  she  was  called,  was  very  beautiful  and  accomplished.  Descended  from 
the  early  lords  of  Gardiner's  Island,  belonging  to  one  of  the  best  New 
York  families,  bred  in  luxury  and  carefully  educated,  and  having  been 
abroad  with  her  parents,  been  presented  at  the  French  court,  and  seen 
much  of  the  world  for  one  so  young,  she  was  admirably  fitted  for  her  im- 
portant and  onerous  duties.  "  All  who  knew  her,"  it  is  said,  "  remember 
the  charm  of  her  conversation,  her  wit,  her  piquancy,  and  her  radiant 
countenance,  bewitchingly  grave  and  gay,  old  and  young."  The  President 
came  quietly  to  New  York  to  be  married.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
in  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  and  the  wedding  breakfast  was  served  at 
the  home  of  the  lady's  family  in  Lafayette  Place.  The  New  York  public 
knew  nothing  of  what  was  going  on,  nor  even  that  the  President  was  in 
the  city,  until  enlightened  by  the  guns  of  the  forts  and  the  shipping  as  he 
departed — and  by  the  newspapers  on  the  following  morning.  Mrs.  Tyler's 
receptions  at  the  White  House  were  notable  in  many  respects,  and  left 
very  agreeable  impressions.  Mrs.  Madison  was  always  present,  and  she 
was  also  a  constant  guest  at  the  State  dinners. 

The  administration  of  James  K.  Polk,  beginning  in  1845,  was  one  °f 
great  importance  in  our  national  history  ;  it  covered  the  settlement  of  the 
Oregon  boundary  question,  the  creation  of  the  department  of  the  interior, 
the  admission  of  Wisconsin  as  a  State,  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  the 
consequent  war  with  Mexico.  Mr.  Polk  had  been  in  Congress  fourteen 
years,  residing  in  Washington,  and  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  adver- 
saries of  the  policy  of  John  Quincy  Adams.  As  President,  he  drew  about 
him  a  distinguished  class  of  men  and  women.  James  Buchanan  was  his 
Secretary  of  State,  George  Bancroft,  the  eminent  historian,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Governor  William  L.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  War,  and  Cave  Johnson, 
Postmaster-General.  Mrs.  Polk  was  a  lady  of  forty-two,  well-informed,  dig- 
nified and  pleasing.  By  many  she  was  considered  very  handsome,  with 
her  dark  bright  eyes,  black  hair,  and  Southern  complexion.  Her  enter- 
tainments were  popular  and  largely  attended,  although  by  some  pronounced 
too  severely  formal  and  correct  to  be  otherwise  than  oppressive. 
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But  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  the  Mexican  war  gave  to  the  country 
in  a  great  Whig  victory  its  next  President,  General  Zachary  Taylor,  whose 
administration  was  memorable  as  the  period  when  the  strife  between  the 
free  and  slave  states  reached  a  crisis  that  seriously  threatened  the  Union 
— a  crisis  avoided  by  a  compromise.  The  walls  of  the  old  White  House 
seem  to  ring  yet  with  the  bitter  violence  of  those  debates.  The  questions 
coming  before  the  President  immediately  after  his  inauguration,  in  1849, 
were  of  the  most  weighty  character.  They  touched  the  organization  of  the 
large  territories,  so  re- 
cently acquired  by  con- 
quest and  treaty,  the 
admission  of  California, 
and  the  settlement  of  .M 
the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Texas  and  New 
Mexico.  The  hospitali- 
ties of  the  White  House 
were  much  curtailed  dur- 
ing the  short  time  that 
it  was  Taylor's  home, 
and  his  sudden  death  in 
July,  1850,  elevated  the  X3 
Vice-President,  Millard 
Fillmore,  to  the  Presi- 
dency— who,  calm  and 
dignified,  had  been  pre- 
siding over  the  Senate 
with  an  urbanity  never 
surpassed.  The  age  was 
progressive,  and  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation,  Fillmore  lent  his  aid  to 
various  exploring  expeditions — to  the  Chinese  seas  and  Japan,  to  the  Valley 
of  the  Amazon,  the  rivers  of  Africa,  etc.  He  was  visited  by  Louis  Kossuth, 
and  other  foreign  notables,  and  gave  numerous  dinners.  Mrs.  Fillmore  was 
in  delicate  health,  but  joined  her  husband  soon  after  the  season  of  mourn- 
ing for  President  Taylor  was  past,  and  presided  over  the  customary  entertain- 
ments with  satisfaction  to  all,  whenever  her  physical  strength  permitted. 

Franklin  Pierce  was  the  youngest  man,  at  the  time  of  his  inauguration 
in  1853,  who  had  ever  occupied  the  Presidential  chair,  being  only  forty-nine. 
He  had  been  in  the  House  four  years,  a  United  States  Senator  five  years, 
and  twice  declined  positions  in  the  Cabinet  of  Mr.  Polk.     His  Secretary  of 
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State  was  Governor  Marcy,  the  Secretary  of  War  Jefferson  Davis.  Prom- 
inent among  the  exciting  events  of  his  Presidential  life  was  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  compromise,  and  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  in  Kansas.  A 
shocking  railroad  accident  occurred  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad 
prior  to  the  inauguration,  in  which  the  President-elect,  Mrs.  Pierce,  and 
their  only  son,  were  in  a  car  that  plunged  over  an  embankment.  The 
General  and  Mrs.  Pierce  were  severely  though  not  dangerously  injured, 
and  the  dear  boy  was  killed.  This  domestic  affliction  coming  in  the  hour 
oi  his  triumph  was  crushing.  Mrs.  Pierce  did  not  recover  from  it  for  years. 
As  a  matter  of  official  duty  she  presided  at  the  White  House  receptions 
unless  too  ill,  and  sweetly  struggled  to  conceal  her  grief.  The  political 
tempest  raging  in  1856,  instigated  conferences  at  the  White  House  oi  the 
most  extraordinary  character.  The  West  was  the  great  disturber  of  the 
public  repose.  James  Buchanan  came  into  office  in  1857,  when  good  men 
and  true  were  horrified  with  each  other's  opinions.  There  were  two  ways — 
and  sometimes  more — of  interpreting  every  movement  or  measure.  The 
skies  were  black  and  threatening.  Peacemakers  were  industrious  but  help- 
less. The  most  stately  and  agreeable  hospitalities  were  dispensed  by  the 
President's  niece,  Miss  Harriet  Lane,  who  has  gone  into  history  as  a  charm- 
ing woman  with  deep  violet  eyes,  golden  hair,  classic  features,  and  a  mouth 
of  peculiar  beauty.  When  in  England  with  her  uncle,  her  first  appearance 
in  the  "  Queen's  drawing-room  "  produced  a  marked  impression,  and  she 
received  the  most  flattering  attentions  from  the  Queen  and  other  members 
of  the  Royal  family.  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  entertained  at  the  White 
House  by  President  Buchanan  and  Miss  Lane,  as  a  private  gentleman,  as 
well  as  in  royal  state;  but  political,  not  social,  affairs  absorbed  the  public 
mind.  Probably  no  President  was  ever  more  heartily  rejoiced  to  leave  the 
White  House  at  the  end  of  one  term  than  Buchanan.  War  was  coming 
like  a  cyclone.  A  curious  incident  has  been  related  to  me  by  a  general  of 
the  army,  who  was  a  prominent  politician  at  the  capital,  of  the  same 
faith  as  Buchanan.  It  was  during  the  sessions  of  the  great  Peace  Conven- 
tion in  Washington  that  he  entered  the  library  at  the  White  House  to 
speak  to  the  President  on  a  matter  of  moment,  and  unintentionally  wit- 
nessed the  scene  described  ;  Mr.  Buchanan  was  sitting  in  an  arm-chair 
looking  up  with  an  amazed  expression  of  countenance,  and  General  Benja- 
min F.  Butler  standing  before  him  was  looking  down  lightning  into  his 
eyes,  and  telling  him  with  a  force  of  language  not. easy  to  print,  that  he  must 
"  hang  the  Peace  Commissioners." 

The  memories  hovering  about  the  White  House  during  the  Civil  War 
are  of  the  most  variable  character.    The  public  never  tires  of  hearing  about 
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Mr.  Lincoln,  and  strange  to  say  there  seems  always  something  new  to  tell. 
No  conditions  had  ever  before  existed  nor  ever  again  can  arise  which  would 
put  it  in  the  power  of  a  chief  magistrate  to  issue  an  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation. Nor  will  America  ever  forget  that  the  White  House  was  where 
Lincoln  wrote  that  immortal  document.  During  those  troublous  years  the 
old  edifice  seemed  full  of  him.  In  a  certain  sense  he  magnetized  it.  There 
was  no  darkness  which  his  flashes  of  humor  did  not  illumine;  no  business 
too  grave  for  the  illustrative  story.  General  Fry  relates  that  on  one  occa- 
sion the  governor  of  a  State  visited  the  Secretary  of  War's  office  with  a 
storm  of  complaints  and  demands ;  from  whence  he  went  direct  to  the 
President  in  a  towering  rage.  Meeting  Mr.  Lincoln  General  Fry  inquired 
if  he  had  been  obliged  to  make  large  concessions  to  satisfy  the  irate  gov- 
ernor. "  Oh,  no,"  he  replied,  "I  did  not  concede  anything.  You  know 
how  that  Illinois  farmer  managed  the  big  log  that  lay  in  the  middle  of  the 
field?  To  the  inquiry  of  his  neighbors  one  Sunday  he  announced  that  he 
had  got  rid  of  the  big  log.  '  Got  rid  of  it ! '  said  they,  '  how  did  you  do  it  ? 
It  was  too  big  to  haul  out,  too  knotty  to  split,  and  too  wet  and  soggy  to 
burn  ;  what  did  you  do  ? '  '  Well,  now,  boys,'  said  the  farmer, '  if  you  won't 
divulge  the  secret,  I'll  tell  you  how  I  got  rid  of  it — I  ploughed  around  it! 
Now,"  said  Lincoln,  "don't  tell  anybody,  but  that  is  the  way  I  got  rid  of 

Governor .     /  ploughed  around  him,  but  it  took  me  three  mortal 

hours  to  do  it,  and  I  was  afraid  every  minute  he  would  see  what  I  was  at." 
The  tragic  death  of  this  brave,  earnest,  hopeful  Christian  President, 
touched  the  national  heart  with  a  sorrow  such  as  it  had  never  known.  He 
had  been  slain — slain  by  an  assassin,  while  interposing  the  hand  of  his 
great  charity  and  mercy  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  Union.  Minute  guns 
reverberated  from  mountain  to  mountain  across  the  continent.  The  whole 
country  was  in  tears.  Merchants  closed  their  stores  as  if  by  one  common 
impulse,  and  emblems  of  mourning  everywhere  appeared.  His  sacred 
ashes  were  borne  from  the  Executive  Mansion  to  his  Illinois  home  and 
committed  to  their  final  resting  place.  At  this  critical  hour  in  our  coun- 
try's history  Vice-President  Andrew  Johnson  succeeded  to  the  Presidential 
chair.  The  complications  created  by  the  bloody  contest  just  closed  were 
appalling.  No  successor  to  the  martyred  Lincoln  could  have  found  a 
pathway  free  from  storms.  In  June,  1865,  the  family  of  President  John- 
son joined  him  at  the  White  House,  which  was  in  a  scarred  and  dismantled 
condition  through  having  been  occupied  so  much  by  soldiery  during  the 
war.  Congress  made  an  appropriation  of  830,000  for  its  renovation  and 
refurnishing,  and  it  became  once  more  habitable.  Mrs.  Johnson  never 
appeared   in  society,   but    her  two    daughters,   Mrs.    Patterson    and    Mrs. 
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Stover,  assisted  the  President  in  doing  the  honors  of  the  Executive  Man- 
sion. The  unpopularity  of  Mr.  Johnson's  administration  increased  with 
the  years,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  enthusiastic  election,  in  1869,  of 
the  victorious  soldier,  General  Grant. 

Long  before  President  Grant  took  possession  of  the  White  House,  he 
was  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  public  life  of  the  country.  He  was 
not  a  statesman — that  is,  when  he  entered  the  Presidency,  he  had  little,  if 
any,  experience  in  civil  administration  ;  but  he  brought  to  his  aid  some  of 
the  ablest  statesmen  of  the  land,  and  he  soon  made  himself  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  problems,  of  statecraft.  His  Secretary  of  State  was 
Hamilton  Fish,  of  New  York  ;  his  Attorney-General,  the  well-known  jurist, 
E.  Rockwood  Hoar ;  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  George  S.  Boutwell. 
In  his  cabinet  meetings,  he  usually  brought  before  his  counselors  all  ques- 
tions that  had  arisen,  asking  each  minister,  successively,  to  express  his 
views,  and  would  then  reach  his  own  conclusions,  and  direct  the  course  he 
deemed  wisest  and  best  to  be  pursued.  His  administration  was  distin- 
guished by  a  cessation  of  the  strifes  engendered  by  the  war,  a  reduction 
of  the  national  debt,  and  a  settlement  of  the  difficulties  with  England 
growing  out  of  depredations  committed  by  English  privateers  while  the 
conflict  was  in  progress.  Mrs.  Grant  endeared  herself  to  the  country 
during  the  eight  years  that  her  husband  occupied  the  Presidential  chair, 
through  her  untiring  courtesy  and  uniform  good  taste  in  presiding  over 
the  Executive  Mansion.  Once  more  a  galaxy  of  brilliant  men  and  lovely 
women  surged  through  its  doors  from  the  Southern — from  all  the  States  in 
the  Union;  and  the  oil  of  healing  was  gently  poured  upon  the  painful 
wounds  produced  by  the  late  war.  Mrs.  Grant  passed  the  ordeal  of  life  in 
the  White  House  with  less  of  criticism  than  any  of  her  predecessors,  and 
retired  with  the  good  wishes  of  all  who  knew  her.  She  was  ably  assisted 
in  her  social  duties  by  the  courtly  Mrs.  Fish,  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
— who,  also,  in  her  own  house,  through  the  punctilious  observance  of 
every  conventionality,  contributed  largely  to  the  smooth  progress  of 
affairs.  There  were  frequently  present  in  Mrs.  Fish's  drawing-rooms,  at 
her  weekly  receptions,  from  six  to  eight  hundred  guests ;  and  with  such 
business  care  was  her  social  record  kept,  that  rarely,  if  ever,  was  any  one 
who  left  a  card  (with  address)  omitted  in  her  round  of  returning  visits. 
At  her  formal  evening  receptions,  as  many  as  one  thousand  were  usually 
invited  by  card  ;  and  her  queenly  dignity  and  unflagging  affability,  through 
all  those  eight  important  years,  was  of  far  more  consequence  in  the  national 
outlook  than  might  seem  to  the  casual  reader  of  these  lines. 

A  curious  incident  in  connection  with  the  inauguration  of  Rutherford 
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MRS.    ULYSSES   S.    GRANT. 

{Engraved  from  a  photograph .] 


B.  Hayes,  in  1 877,  is  another  of  the  memories  of  the  White  H  ouse.  The  4th 
of  March  came  on  Sunday,  and  it  was  said  the  oath  of  office  must  be  taken 
on  the  Sabbath  precisely  at  noon,  or  the  United  States  would  be  without 
a  President  for  twenty-four  hours.     The  news-seekers  rushed  on   Sunday 
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morning  to  the  White  House  to  find  out  about  it;  but  all  was  quiet,  and 
the  attendants  knew  nothing.  Then  they  went  in  hot  haste  to  Senator 
Sherman's,  without  becoming  any  wiser,  and  from  there  on  the  double- 
quick  to  the  mansion  of  Chief  Justice  Waite,  to  find  he  had  gone  to  church 
as  usual  with  his  family.  The  mystery  deepened.  All  sorts  of  wild  rumors 
were  afloat.  Extras  startled  the  quiet  church-goers,  and  the  stir  in  the 
streets  was  unprecedented — for  the  Sabbath.  After  several  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  elicit  information  from  the  White  House,  the  Chief  Justice 
was  again  visited  in  the  afternoon,  and  this  time  found  and  catechised. 
"Has  the  oath  been  taken  ?"  was  asked.  "  Not  to-day,"  was  the  reply. 
u  When  was  it  taken?"  shre'wdly  continued  the  interviewer,  who  thereby 
learned  that  it  had  been  administered  at  the  Executive  Mansion  on  Satur- 
day evening,  just  before  the  State  dinner ;  but  as  it  was  to  be  repeated  on 
Monday,  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  it  had  not  been  esteemed  necessary 
to  make  the  matter  public.     Thus  Washington  was  denied  a  sensation. 

Shortly  after  the  inauguration,  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis,  of  Russia,  was 
entertained  at  a  State  dinner  in  the  White  House,  Mrs.  Hayes  presiding 
in  a  robe  of  creamy  white  silk  trimmed  with  flowers.  The  receptions  of 
Mrs.  Hayes  attracted  immense  throngs — on  one  occasion  it  took  persons 
two  hours  to  pass  through  the  doors.  She  was  a  popular  hostess,  a  lady 
of  culture,  a  brunette,  with  glossy  black  hair  drawn  back  from  her  fore- 
head, and  dressed  in  a  Grecian  coil.  At  the  informal  gatherings,  nearly 
every  evening,  in  the.  library  of  the  White  House,  she  entertained  in  an 
easy,  courteous,  cordial  manner,  moving  about  among  her  guests  scattering 
pleasant  words,  which  had  the  effect  to  make  everyone  pleased  with 
themselves.  The  great  lawyer,  William  M.  Evarts,  was  Secretary  of  State 
under  President  Hayes,  and  Mrs.  Evarts,  assisted  by  'four  young  lady 
daughters,  glided  gracefully  into  the  niche  vacated  by  Mrs.  Fish. 

The  White  House  contains  twenty  rooms,  including  orifices,  parlors, 
reception  rooms,  library,  and  state  and  family  dining-rooms ;  the  conserva- 
tory opens  from  the  first  floor.  Yet  so  much  of  this  space  is  for  the  uses 
of  the  Government  that  the  families  of  our  Presidents  are  much  curtailed 
in  their  private  accommodations. 

The  distressing  associations  connected  with  President  Garfield's  brief 
life  in  the  White  House,  in  1881,  are  still  fresh  in  the  public  mind.  We 
turn  the  leaf  tenderly.  The  country  was  at  peace  with  all  the  world — at 
peace  with  itself.  A  man  in  whom  the  country  trusted  had  been  chosen 
to  its  highest  orifice,  and  just  entered  upon  his  important  work — with  a 
future  more  promising  and  attractive  than  had  dawned  upon  any  preced- 
ing administration    for  many  a   decade — when   the   startling   blow  came. 
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[Engraved from  a  photograph.] 


Our  chief  magistrate  was  felled  by  an  inconsequential  and  miserable  assas- 
sin !  For  nearly  three  months  he  lingered,  hanging  between  life  and  death, 
and  the  whole  nation  was  in  prayer.  It  seemed  as  if  all  the  life  currents 
of  the  American  people  were  driven  by  a  single  pulse.     Mrs.  Garfield  and 
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her  children  drifted  into  a  sort  of  dear  membership  in  every  household. 
The  one  thought  everywhere  was  for  news  from  the  sick  chamber,  and 
strong  men  wept  as  hope  and  despair,  anxiety  and  uncertainty,  alternated, 
without  understanding  the  unbidden  tears.  And  when  death  came  at 
last,  the  bells  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  tolled  in  unison,  and  the 
whole  civilized  world  sympathized  in  America's  great  national  sorrow. 


MRS.    JAMES    A.    GARFIELD. 


The  position  which  Chester  A.  Arthur  was  called  upon  to  fill  at  this 
critical  juncture  was  one  of  great  delicacy  and  difficulty.  No  President 
had  ever  taken  the  oath  under  such  trying  circumstances.  He  was,  how- 
ever, a  true  American,  and  while  oppressed  with  the  overwhelming  agonies 
of  the  situation,  he  entered  upon  his  duties  with  manly  fortitude,  hence- 
forward guarding  the  dignity  of  the  Presidential  office  with  consummate 
discretion.  As  time  rolled  on  he  developed  unexpected  resources,  and 
soon  won  the  public  respect  and  confidence.  He  was  a  widower,  and  his 
married  sister,  Mrs.  John  E.  McElroy,  presided  over  his  household.     Presi- 
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dent  Arthur  was  a  very  handsome  man,  and  his  bearing  was  princely.  He 
had  no  eccentricities  in  dress,  was  always  quiet,  self-possessed,  and  affable 
— a  specimen  of  the  perfect  gentleman.    The  White  House  was  in  deepest 


mrs.  john  e.  Mcelroy,     (mary  Arthur.) 
{Engraved  from  a  photograph.] 


mourning  the  first  winter  of  his  residence  in  it,  and  closed  to  visitors.  On 
the  28th  of  March,  1882,  he  instituted  a  formal  renewal  of  its  relations 
with  the  outside  world  by  a  brilliant  reception.  On  this  occasion  he  was 
assisted  in  receiving  his  guests  by  ex-President  and  Mrs.  Grant,  the  latter 
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in  toilet  "  rich  enough  for  a  queen,"  it  was  said.  She  wore  white  satin 
with  low  neck  and  short  sleeves,  and  a  coronet  of  diamonds  in  her  hair 
composed  of  horseshoes  ingeniously  clasped  together.  Later  on  Presi- 
dent Arthur's  entertainments — his  dinners  in  particular — were  exceptional 
in  elegance.  Mrs.  McElroy  was  a  lady  of  gentle  and  refined  manners,  cor- 
dial and  sincere.  Like  her  distinguished  brother  she  was  gifted  in  the 
social  art,  and  was  wholly  without  ostentation.  As  a  hostess  she  was 
attentive  and  thoroughly  agreeable.  The  Washington  community  became 
very  fond  of  her.  President  Arthur's  administration  was  in  no  sense  an 
eventful  one ;  but  it  stands  well  in  the  imposing  catalogue  so  briefly 
sketched  in  these  pages,  and  history  will  hereafter  give  it  just  measure. 

Our  twenty-second  President,  Grover  Cleveland,  was  inaugurated  on 
the  4th  of  March,  1885,  a  little  more  than  two  years  ago;  and  he  is  now 
doing  his  best  to  make  plenty  of  work  for  the  coming  historian.  Of  our 
long  line  of  Presidents  he  was  the  only  one  except  Buchanan  to  enter  the 
White  House  a  bachelor.  His  sister,  Miss  Rose  Elizabeth  Cleveland,  be- 
came the  presiding  genius  of  the  Presidential  home,  and  for  something 
over  a  year  dispensed  its  generous  hospitalities  in  the  most  charming  man- 
ner. She  came  before  the  country  a  bright,  intellectual,  highly  educated 
young  woman,  a  finished  classical  scholar,  acquainted  with  many  languages, 
and  with  a  taste  for  literary  studies  and  pursuits  which  rendered  her  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  character.  Presently  a  love-romance  mixed  itself  up 
with  political  measures  and  affairs  of  state,  and  the  world  was  electrified 
with  the  news  that  the  head  of  the  nation  was  about  to  be  married  !  Two 
continents  ceased  breathing,  as  it  were,  while  the  enterprising  newspaper- 
press  endeavored  to  verify  the  bewitching  report.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
an  earthquake  in  New  York  city  or  a  war  with  Europe  would  have  created 
so  perfect  a  sensation  or  half  as  much  genuine  excitement.  When  the 
story  was  found  to  be  a  true  one — and  the  wedding  ceremony  was  actually 
performed  in  the  White  House,  the  nation  smiled  and  applauded.  In 
pleasing  himself  the  President  had,  curiously  enough,  pleased  everybody 
else.  His  choice  of  a  bride  was  approved.  It  was  said,  "  Nothing  in  his 
life  had  been  so  becoming  to  him  as  the  doubling  of  it,"  and  praise  and 
congratulations  filled  the  air.  This  romantic  episode  adds  fresh  interest  to 
the  White  House.  There  have  been  other  weddings  under  its  roof,  and 
one  other  President  brought  his  bride  here  during  his  term  of  service,  as 
we  fondly  remember.  But  President  Cleveland  is  the  only  one  of  our 
honored  twenty-two  who,  while  holding  the  highest  office  on  the  earth, 
has  seen  fit  to  add  a  love-chapter  to  the  history  of  the  President's  house, 
with  a  veritable  and  a  very  beautiful  wedding  in  it. 
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When  Washington,  majestic  and  true,  first  occupied  the  Presidential 
home  there  were  but  thirteen  sparsely  populated  States  ;  now  there  are 
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MISS    ROSE    ELIZABETH    CLEVELAND. 

[Engraved  from  a  photograph.} 


thirty-eight,  all  rich  and  prosperous.  From  the  first  to  the  twenty-second 
President,  and  across  this  mighty  continent,  we  need  to  take  a  broad 
sweeping  view  in  order  to  see  the  White  House  in  its  proper  light,  and  in- 
telligently appreciate  its  impressive,  far-reaching,  and  precious  memories. 
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REPUBLICANISM    IN    SPANISH    AMERICA 

When  the  government  of  the  United  States  recognized  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Spanish-American  colonies,  in  1822,  persons  not  acquainted 
with  the  people  of  those  countries  wondered  why  that  step  had  been  so 
long  delayed.  They  were  familiar  with  the  circumstances  which  had  made 
Spain  the  secret  enemy  of  Great  Britain  during  our  contest  for  indepen- 
dence, and  did  not  expect  our  infant  republic  to  hastily  undertake  an 
expedition  of  knight-errantry  to  the  prejudice  of  a  friendly  European 
power.  But  they  could  not  quite  understand  why  that  portion  of  the 
American  continent  which  had  been  the  first  to  come  within  the  pale  of 
Christian  civilization  should  be  content  to  remain  under  the  Spanish  yoke 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  independence  of  the  Anglo- 
American  colonies  had  been  acknowledged  by  the  civilized  world. 

And  yet  there  was  nothing  strange  or  unusual  in  this  delay.  In  their 
history,  traditions,  and  civilization,  the  peoples  of  the  two  Americas  had 
very  little  in  common  ;  and  their  ideas  of  freedom,  and  of  civil  government, 
were  as  dissimilar  as  it  was  possible  for  those  of  two  Christian  peoples  to 
be.  The  Anglo-American  settlements  had  never  been  colonial  in  the  Span- 
ish sense  of  that  term.  They  had  been  autonomic  communities  from  the 
very  outset.  They  had  never  endured,  even  for  one  brief  month,  the 
ecclesiastical  tyranny,  the  commercial  restrictions,  the  political  vassalage, 
and  the  studied  insults  to  which  the  Spanish  colonies  had  submitted,  almost 
without  remonstrance  or  protest,  for  nearly  three  centuries ;  and  the  moment 
they  discovered  a  disposition  to  reduce  them  to  a  colonial  condition,  such 
as  existed  in  Spanish  America,  resistance  began,  which  culminated  in  their 
complete  independence  of  the  mother  country.  The  Spanish-Americans, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  never  known  the  meaning  of  liberty  in  any  sense, 
either  civil,  ecclesiastical,  or  political.  The  native  population  had  been  re- 
duced to  the  most  abject  condition  of  personal  servitude.  The  Creole  popu- 
lation had  been  trained  to  look  upon  the  imported  magistrate  as  an  auto- 
crat with  divine  authority  to  do  as  he  pleased,  provided  only  that  he  pleased 
a  foreign  master.  And,  with  all  classes,  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Church 
was  supreme,  in  matters  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual.  It  had  prohibited 
the  teaching  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  It  had  restricted  education  to 
the  Latin  grammar  and  the  Catechism.  It  had  limited  the  public  and  pri- 
vate libraries  to  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  and  to  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
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jurisprudence.  It  had  strictly  prohibited  the  study  of  modern  geography, 
and  forbidden  the  reading  of  books  of  travel.  Even  such  innocent  fictions 
as  Robinson  Crusoe  had  been  placed  under  the  ban,  and  there  had  never 
been  a  newspaper  or  other  periodical  in  the  whole  country  that  was  not 
conformed  to  the  strictest  rule  of  the  Roman  Index.  The  viceroys  and 
governors-general  were  foreigners,  with  no  permanent  interest  in  the  coun- 
try and  no  sympathy  with  the  people.  The  ports  and  harbors  had  never 
been  open  to  commerce,  and  it  was  made  a  death  penalty  to  trade  with  any 
but  Spaniards.  A  whole  population,  thus  kept  wasting  and  pining  away  in 
secluded  ignorance  for  ten  generations,  could  not  be  expected  to  suddenly 
realize  their  true  condition,  or  to  improvise  means  for  utilizing  the  advan- 
tages of  their  singularly  rich  and  beautiful  country. 

True,  the  example  of  the  United  States  had  not  been  without  its  influ- 
ence, even  upon  a  people  thus  unfortunately  situated.  At  an  early  day 
after  our  independence,  a  latent  spirit  of  discontent  began  to  manifest  itself 
on  the  borders  of  the  Caribbean.  But  it  was  confined  to  a  small  circle  of 
educated  men  who  were  hopelessly  in  advance  of  their  time,  and  since  it 
was  wholly  unsupported  by  local  public  sentiment,  it  was  easily  stifled  by 
the  blood  of  a  few  victims. 

The  cradle  of  this  discontent  was  within  the  territory  of  what  is  now 
known  as  the  United  States  of  Colombia.  It  gradually  extended  to  other 
provinces,  and  began  to  attract  attention  abroad  as  early  as  1790.  Some 
New  Granadians  had  been  expelled  and  sought  refuge  in  Italy,  and  in  their 
wanderings  fell  in  with  the  British  minister  at  Rome,  who  procured  them 
an  invitation  to  take  up  their  abode  in  London.  England  was  still  on 
bad  terms  with  Spain,  and  the  minister  saw  a  favorable  opportunity  for 
stirring  up  dissension  and  strife  in  the  Spanish  colonies.  And  it  is  said 
that,  even  after  a  treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed,  the  British  ministry  gave 
to  General  Miranda  and  his  associates  secret  assurances  that  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Spanish-American  colonies  would  be  kept  in  mind. 

Very  soon  thereafter  they  were  encouraged  from  another  quarter.  The 
French  Republicans,  whose  scheme  of  emancipation  and  fraternity  em- 
braced the  whole  world,  proclaimed  a  purpose  to  republicanize  Spain  and 
liberate  her  trans-Atlantic  colonies.  This  Quixotic  scheme  had  an  ending, 
of  course,  with  the  hopeless  collapse  of  the  French  Republic,  and  the 
English  government  was  again  applied  to  by  the  Spanish-American  patriots. 
They  proposed  to  declare  the  colonies  independent  on  condition  of  a  loan 
of  £30,000,000,  to  be  returned  in  easy  installments  after  a  new  government 
had  been  established  and  acknowledged.  No  tangible  security  for  the  re- 
turn of  this  loan  was  offered  ;  but,  as  an  inducement,  it  was  proposed  to 
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open  navigation  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  via  Lake  Nic- 
aragua and  the  river  San  Juan,  and  to  give  to  Great  Britain  the  absolute 
freedom  of  all  the  ports  and  of  the  Isthmean  transit.  And  it  was  further 
proposed  to  establish  such  a  connection  between  the  Bank  of  England  and 
those  of  the  colonies  as  would  give  English  merchants  the  control  of  all 
mineral  exports.  Several  conferences  took  place  at  London,  looking  to 
the  consummation  of  some  such  scheme  as  this,  but  negotiations  were  soon 
broken  off  by  the  renewal  of  hostilities  with  France. 

Even  as  late  as  1808,  when  the  subject  of  independence  began  to  be 
more  freely  discussed,  the  indifference  and  apathy  of  the  masses  gave  very 
little  hope  of  success  ;  and  nothing  but  a  train  of  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, wholly  beyond  their  control,  made  success  possible  two  years 
later.  The  treaty  of  Bayonne  had  incidentally  transferred  to  France  all 
Spanish  possessions  in  America;  and  Napoleon,  who  had  been  forced  to 
part  with  Louisiana,  now  turned  his  attention  to  Mexico  and  the  countries 
south  of  the  Isthmus.  But  before  he  could  take  actual  possession  of  what 
he  claimed  under  the  treaty,  hostilities  were  renewed  in  Europe,  and  the 
French  invasion  of  Andalusia  gave  the  malcontents  of  New  Granada  and 
Venezuela  their  supreme  opportunity.  In  July,  1810,  they  deposed  the 
Spanish  authorities,  almost  without  a  struggle  ;  declared  the  country  in- 
dependent, and  intrusted  its  government  to  a  Supreme  Junta  of  their  own 
choosing.  Some  of  the  royalists  fled  to  Spain,  others  took  refuge  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  others  professed  adhesion  to  the  patriot  cause  in  order 
to  betray  it  at  the  first  opportune  moment.  The  armed  conflict  which 
soon  followed  is  probably  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  modern  war- 
fare. It  partook  more  of  the  nature  of  a  civil  war  than  an  organized  con- 
test between  rival  governments  ;  and  for  acts  of  atrocious  cruelty  and  wan- 
tonness, probably  never  had  an  equal  among  the  wars  of  the  savage  tribes 
who  fought  over  disputed  boundaries  centuries  before  the  country  became 
known  to  European  Christians. 

In  the  midst  of  this  anarchy  and  confusion,  a  new  danger  threatened 
the  patriot  cause.  The  overthrow  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  a  league  between  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  nominally 
to  regulate  the  relations  of  the  states  of  Christendom  by  the  principles  of 
Christian  charity,  but  really  to  preserve  the  power  and  extend  the  influ- 
ence of  the  existing  dynasties.  This  league  was  known  as  the  "  Holy 
Alliance,"  and  was  first  made  public  in  18 16.  It  excluded  every  member 
of  the  Bonaparte  family  from  any  of  the  thrones  of  Europe.  It  put  down 
the  revolution  in  Naples,  and  strengthened  the  Austrian  power  in  Pied- 
mont.    It  restored  the  Bourbons  in  France,  and  reestablished  absolutism 
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in  Spain.  And  it  proposed  the  re-conquest  of  the  Spanish-American  colo- 
nies, the  restoration  of  a  portion  of  them  to  their  ancient  allegiance,  and 
the  partition  of  others  among  the  signatory  powers.  This  hastened  the 
recognition  of  the  new  Spanish-American  republics  by  the  United  States, 
and  culminated  in  what  is  known  as  the  "  Monroe  Doctrine." 

Among  the  new  states  thus  formally  admitted  into  the  great  family  of 
nations,  none  seemed  more  promising  of  future  prosperity  and  greatness 
than  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  founded  by  Bolivar.  Its  geographical 
position  gave  it  great  commercial  advantages.  Its  territory,  extending 
from  the  Orinoco  on  the  Atlantic  to  the  northernmost  limits  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  on  the  Pacific,  embraced  every  variety  of  climate  ;  for  such  is 
the  peculiar  topographical  conformation  of  the  country  that  the  tempera- 
tures of  the  three  grand  divisions  of  the  globe  are  often  found  within  the 
area  of  a  few  square  leagues.  Its  soil  was  inexhaustibly  fertile,  and  its  vir- 
gin forests  abounded  with  the  rarest  species  of  cabinet  and  dye  woods.  Its 
mineral  deposits  were  believed  to  be  equal  to  those  of  Peru  and  Mexico. 
And  the  circumstance  that  it  had  been  the  cradle  of  discontent  with  des- 
potic rule,  induced  the  belief  that  the  masses  of  its  people  were  more  in- 
telligent and  self-reliant  than  those  in  the  other  Spanish-American  states. 
But  like  our  own  Federal  Union  of  1777,  the  government  was  merely  an 
ideal  structure.  It  was  a  nation  without  citizens  or  subjects.  Its  consti- 
tuent elements  were  not  men  and  women  who  owed  it  primary  allegiance, 
but  political  entities  known  as  "  sovereign  states ;  "  and,  after  a  feeble  ex- 
istence of  less  than  six  years,  it  fell  to  pieces. 

Upon  its  ruins  arose  three  new  national  entities,  each  under  the  name 
and  form  of  a  Federal  Republic ;  and  in  each  of  which  the  errors  of  the 
first  were  substantially  repeated.  The  little  provinces  were  subdivided 
into  "  sovereign  states,"  and  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  outdone  in  the 
effort  to  harmonize  plural  sovereignties  with  unity  of  authority.  To  make 
matters  worse,  the  French  Republican  ideas  of  personal  liberty,  as  taught 
by  Rousseau,  and  adopted  by  Jefferson,  had  already  taken  deep  root  in 
the  public  mind  ;  and  such  influential  leaders  as  Santander,  taking  their 
cue  from  Mr.  Jefferson,  started  out  with  the  assumption  that  every  enfran- 
chised citizen  was  a  sort  of  nondescript  sovereign,  floating  at  random  in 
the  universe,  and  governed  by  laws  inherent  in  himself,  rather  than  a 
member  of  the  political  society  into  which  he  had  been  born  or  adopted. 
It  was  quite  natural,  therefore,  that  Venezuela  should  have  become  a 
military  despotism,  since  that  was  the  only  means  of  saving  its  civiliza- 
tion ;  that  in  New  Granada,  where  interests  were  more  diversified,  the 
government   should,  by   legalized   revolution,  become   little   else   than  an 
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organised  anarchy  ;  and  that  in  Ecuador,  where  the  masses  were  less  intel- 
ligent and  the  Church  more  powerful,  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  should  be 
established  under  the  name  of  a  Republic. 

In  the  thirty  years  intervening  between  1832  and  1862,  New  Granada 
had  as  many  as  five  successive  constitutions  of  government  ;  and  under 
none  of  them  did  the  country  enjoy  as  many  as  three  successive  years  of 
domestic  peace.  There  was  some  sort  of  "  revolution,"  local  or  general, 
on  an  average  of  about  every  two  and  a  half  years ;  and  at  no  time,  even 
during  its  most  tranquil  moments,  did  the  government  inspire  public  con- 
fidence. After  the  Mosquera  Revolution  of  1862,  which  disestablished 
the  Church,  disfranchised  the  clergy,  and  confiscated  all  church  property 
save  only  the  cathedrals  and  chapels  in  actual  use  for  public  worship,  another 
new  constitution  was  adopted.  It  changed  the  name  of  the  country  from 
that  of  New  Granada  to  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  but  incorporated 
all  the  defects  of  the  federal  system  which  had  characterized  its  prede- 
cessors ;  and  in  addition  thereto,  it  made  all  offices  elective  for  short  terms 
by  universal  suffrage.  Worse  than  all,  it  emphasized  the  old  doctrine  of 
"state  sovereignty"  by  depriving  the  general  government  of  power  to 
preserve  public  order  in  any  state  where,  in  the  contest  over  the  local 
officers,  an  appeal  had  been  taken  from  ballots  to  bullets.  This  constitu- 
tion, the  sixth  in  the  order  of  sequence,  remained  in  force  until  1885  ;  and 
during  that  entire  period  of  twenty-two  years,  there  were  eleven  "  revolu- 
tions," local  and  general.  In  1886,  after  the  close  of  the  general  revolu- 
tion of  1885,  another  new  constitution  was  adopted.  It  abolishes  the 
principle  of  "  state  sovereignty,"  remands  two  of  the  nine  states  to  a 
territorial  condition,  restricts  the  suffrage  to  a  property  qualification,  ex- 
tends the  Presidential  term  from  two  to  six  years,  changes  the  senatorial 
term  from  two  to  six  years,  provides  for  a  censorship  of  the  press,  and 
makes  the  judiciary,  state  and  national,  independent  of  politics.  In  other 
words,  it  changes  the  form  of  government  from  a  federal  to  a  consolidated 
republic,  whose  operations  shall  be  directly  upon  the  individual  citizen  in- 
stead of  upon  political  corporations  known  as  "  States." 

These  are  not  exceptional  examples  in  the  constitutional  and  political 
history  of  the  Spanish-American  republics.  In  the  Provinces  of  the  Platte, 
now  known  as  the  Argentine  Confederation,  intestine  broils  and  violent 
contests  for  power  have  been  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  In 
Peru,  the  last  of  the  Spanish-American  possessions  to  set  up  the  standard 
of  independence,  the  government  has  undergone  a  series  of  violent 
changes;  and  under  all  its  multiform  phases,  it  has  generally  been  a 
military  protectorate  under  the  name  of  a  republic.     In  Guatemala,  and  in 
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others  of  the  Central  American  States,  the  government  has  usually  been 
republican  in  name  and  oligarchical  in  fact.  The  history  of  Mexico,  during 
the  first  fifty  years  of  its  independent  existence,  contains  little  beyond 
ever-recurring  acts  of  violence,  and  the  rapid  and  summary  deposition  of 
one  President  after  another.  In  Chili,  there  have  been  fewer  con- 
stitutional changes  and  less  general  disorder  ;  but  it  is  precisely  in  Chili 
where  we  find  less  of  the  so-called  "  democratic  principle,"  as  well  as  a  less 
general  mixture  of  races.  In  its  political  constitution,  Chili  is,  and  has 
always  been  professedly  the  least  democratic  of  any  of  the  modern  re- 
publics of  the  world.  Its  executive  is  chosen  for  long  terms  ;  its  judicial 
officers  for  life  or  during  good  behavior.  In  its  legislature,  composed  of 
two  Houses,  the  deputies  sit  for  three  and  its  senators  for  nine  years,  re- 
tiring in  thirds  at  the  end  of  every  third  year.  The  suffrage  is  limited  to 
a  property  qualification  of  $500  in  realty,  81,000  in  personal  effects,  or  to 
an  annual  income  of  not  less  than  8100  ;  and  this  pecuniary  qualification 
is  exceptionally  doubled  in  the  wealthier  localities  of  Valparaiso  and 
Santiago. 

In  view  of  this  general  experience  during  the  past  half  century,  it  is 
sometimes  asserted,  even  by  Spanish-Americans,  that  the  people  of  those 
countries  were  not  fully  prepared  for  self-government  at  the  time  of  their 
emancipation.  This  is  probably  true,  at  least  as  to  the  masses ;  and  it 
would  be  equally  true  of  any  other  people  similarly  situated.  But  the 
question  naturally  arises,  when  would  they  have  become  fully  prepared 
under  the  old  regime  ?  It  is  a  familiar  maxim  in  the  Spanish  classics 
that  all  things  require  a  beginning  ;  and  the  beginning  in  most  things  is 
oftener  a  series  of  blunders  than  otherwise.  Nevertheless,  without  the 
beginning,  and  the  consequent  blunders,  success  is  never  attained.  The 
prisoner,  suddenly  released  from  his  dark  cell  after  long  years  of  confine- 
ment, is  seldom  fully  prepared  for  liberty.  The  very  sunlight  for  which 
he  has  been  longing,  dazzles  and  blinds  him  :  and,  in  his  bewilderment,  he 
is  likely  to  mistake  a  firebrand  for  a  pruning-hook.  But  the  remedy  for 
such  apparent  insanity  is  not  in  remanding  him  to  his  dungeon,  but  in  per- 
mitting him  to  continue  his  experiments  as  a  free  and  responsible  agent. 
Good  government  is  seldom  made  to  order  in  the  form  of  a  written  con- 
stitution. It  is  almost  always  evolved  from  a  long  series  of  actual  ex- 
periments. And,  whilst  all  must  agree  that  Republicanism  in  Spanish- 
America  can  hardly  be  called  a  success,  it  is  yet  too  soon  to  pronounce  it 
a  hopeless  failure.  j 
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For  thirty  years  after  Pontiac's  conspiracy  the  French  settlements  in 
what  is  now  Indiana,  were  left  in  peaceful  isolation.  With  the  exception 
of  Clark's  expedition  to  Vincennes  no  warlike  movement  of  any  note  was 
made  in  the  Wabash  country.  This  quietude  suited  the  French  inhabi- 
tants, who  lived  in  perfect  peace  with  their  red  neighbors  and  with  all  the 
rest  of  the  world.  We  find  them  equally  loyal  subjects  of  Louis  of  France, 
George  of  England,  and  the  Continental  Congress.  They  made  discretion 
not  only  the  better  but  the  prominent  part  of  their  valor,  and  toiled  and 
spun  unmolested,  where  a  more  martial  people  would  have  been  continually 
harassed  if  not  completely  annihilated.  The  presence  of  such  a  popula- 
tion, long  before  the  old  French  War,  modified  the  Indian  character. 
After  the  chain  of  forts  had  been  built  between  Detroit  and  New  Orleans, 
it  was  the  natural  pathway  of  communication.  From  Lake  Erie  bateaux 
could  go  up  the  Maumee ;  then  after  a  light  portage  the  Wabash  was 
reached,  when  the  current  alone  would  take  them  to  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi. This  brought  the  races  into  contact,  and,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, it  engendered  difficulties ;  and  considering  the  kind  of  men  that 
often  came  down  this  route  it  is  strange  there  was  no  fighting.  Dissolute 
young  Frenchmen  were  sent  to  the  New  World  to  "  sow  their  wild  oats," 
but,  unlike  their  Spanish  and  English  brethren,  they  did  not  esteem  the 
shooting  of  Indians  altogether  a  pleasing  pastime.  A  complete  history  of 
these  early  times  has  not  been  published — I  shall  not  say  written — for 
doubtless  in  more  than  one  old  chateau  in  France  there  are  manuscripts 
telling  much  that  is  interesting  about  these  days  in  the  wilderness. 

As  late  as  1778,  when  General  George  Rogers  Clark  captured  Vincennes, 
it  was  found  that  the  Wabash  Indians  were  well  disposed  toward  the 
"  Long  Knives,"  as  the  Americans  were  called.  They  had  not  then  im- 
bibed that  deadly  hatred  which  intensified  in  the  savage  as  he  retired  west- 
ward from  advancing  civilization.  As  time  rolled  on  the  red  men  from  the 
East  reached  and  made  a  stand  at  the  Wabash.  They  came  bitter  with 
the  memories  of  a  losing  warfare  and  ready  for  any  kind  of  revenge.  In 
1790,  there  were  two  French  towns  on  the  Wabash  in  Western  Indiana — 
Vincennes  and  Ouiatenon — the  latter  about  a  hundred  miles  north  of  Vin- 
cennes. When  the  Indians  under  "  Little  Turtle"  and  Captain  Wells 
began  their  depredations  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Wabash  also  took  up 
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the  hatchet.  General  Charles  Scott  was  sent  to  Ouiatenon  in  May,  1791, 
with  a  force  of  five  hundred  men,  and  without  a  battle  scattered  the  sav- 
ages who  were  collected  near  that  place.  The  town  consisted  of  about 
seventy  houses,  many  of  them  well  built,  inhabited  by  the  French  settlers 
with  whom  the  Indians  traded.  It  was  suspected  that  the  town  harbored 
the  Indians  and  from  it  they  proceeded  on  their  raids  to  Kentucky. 
Whether  or  not  the  town  deserved  its  fate,  this  suspicion,  once  entertained 
by  the  Kentuckians  of  that  day,  was  sufficient  to  seal  its  doom.  Pioneer 
vengeance  was  quick  and  effective.  Ouiatenon  was  burned,  and  the  whole 
country  utterly  laid  waste.* 

The  battle  of  M  Fallen  Timbers,"  for  a  time,  completely  prostrated  the 
Indian  power  in  the  West.  Then  came  peace,  and  a  gradual  move  toward 
the  Wabash  by  the  tribes  of  Ohio.  During  this  time  there  came  upon  the 
scene  that  remarkable  Shawnee,  Tecumseh,  or  the  "  Shooting  Star,"  who 
ardently  hoped  that  by  a  united  effort  the  tribes  might  drive  the  settlers 
out  of  the  west  or  keep  them  east  of  the  Wabash.  His  knavish  brother, 
the  "  Prophet,"  by  working  on  the  inherent  superstition  of  the  red  men, 
collected  followers  at  the  "  Prophet's  Town,"  a  few  miles  from  the  present 
site  of  the  city  of  Lafayette.  He  pretended  to  have  supernatural  visions 
and  foretell  the  future,  by  virtue  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  spiritual  head 
of  the  confederacy  which  Tecumseh  hoped  to  form  of  all  the  tribes  from 
the  lakes  to  the  Gulf. 

The  gathering  together  of  such  a  promiscuous  lot  of  Indians  in  the 
"  Prophet's  Town,"  attracted  by  the  "  stances,"  could  only  breed  trouble. 
General  Harrison,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Indiana,  was  anx- 
ious to  put  an  end  to  it.  British  agents,  on  the  other  hand,  were  equally 
determined  to  incite  the  Indians  to  war  against  the  new  government.  In 
due  time  negotiations  began  between  General  Harrison  and  Tecumseh  and 
the  "  Prophet,"  which  ended  one  day  in  August,  181 1,  in  pompous  evasion 
and  picturesque  nothingness!  Tecumseh,  with  twenty  warriors,  floated 
down  the  river  on  a  diplomatic  trip  to  the  Southern  tribes,  while  the  "  Pro- 
phet "  returned  to  his  town  at  Tippecanoe. 

I  may  well  pause  at  this  point  for  a  brief  allusion  to  the  fortunes, 
misfortunes,  and  final  decay  of  the  tribes  represented  in  this  confederacy. 
First,  the  Miamis,  by  successive  removals,  finally  settled  on  a  reservation 
near  Peru,  Indiana,  and  lived  there  many  years.  Those  who  did  not  move 
West  from  there,  became  citizens,  and  their  descendants  are  still  in  Indiana. 
The  part  of  the  tribe  which  went  West,  first  settled  in  Kansas  and  then 

*  The  destruction  of  Ouiatenon  was  so  complete  that  the  exact  site  of  the  town  is  now  un- 
known. 
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moved  to  the  Indian  territory,  where  it  was  absorbed  by  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  in  which  it  comprises  less  than  forty  families.  The  Shawnees 
divided  ;  part  went  to  Canada,  and  were  known  as  British  Indians,  others 
to  Kansas  and  gave  the  name  to  a  beautiful  section;  thence,  in  1867,  to 
Indian  Territory,  where  they  sank  their  tribal  organization  and  took  "  head 
rights  "  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  of  which  they  are  citizens.  The  Dela- 
wares,  after  two  centuries  of  moving — from  the  shores  of  Chesapeake  to 
the  banks  of  the  Wabash,  from  Indiana  to  Kansas — finally  dissolved  their 
tribal  organization,  and  became  prosperous  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tion, in  Oklahoma.  The  Pattawatomies  moved  to  Illinois,  thence  to  Iowa, 
and  thence  to  Kansas,  where  fourteen  hundred  voted  to  become  citizens 
of  the  United  States  ;  the  remainder  joined  the  wild  Indians  of  the  plains. 
The  Kickapoos  remained  warlike  to  the  end.  They  are  scattered  among 
the  Indians  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  in  Old  Mexico,  and  are  as 
deadly  enemies  to  the  whites  as  when  they  fought  in  the  woods  on  the 
Wabash. 

After  writing  a  long  report  to  Hon,  Wm.  Eustis,  Secretary  of  War,  in 
which  he  recapitulated  the  depredations  of  the  Indians,  and  avowed  his 
determination  to  march  against  them,  General  Harrison  on  the  26th  of 
September  left  Vincennes,  on  his  way  to  the  "  Prophet's  Town."  The 
governor  desired  a  settlement  without  a  fight,  and  yet  made  all  prepara- 
tions for  a  vigorous  chastisement  of  the  "  Prophet."  He  left  Vincennes 
with  a  force  of  1225  men,  of  which  he  had  in  camp  at  Battclle  des  Illinois, 
on  the  1 2th  of  October,  1020,  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  includ- 
ing fifty-one  sick.  The  officers  were  :  One  commander-in-chief,  two  aids, 
one  adjutant  of  the  army,  one  brigade  major,  one  forage-master,  one  colo- 
nel, three  lieutenant-colonels,  four  majors,  sixteen  captains,  thirty-two  sub- 
alterns, one  paymaster,  four  adjutants,  one  surgeon,  and  two  surgeon- 
mates.  If  the  troops  were  not  "  ably  officered  "  it  was  by  no  means  for  the 
want  of  material.  This  was  the  effective  force  after  leaving  a  garrison 
•for  Fort  Harrison,  which  was  built  sixty-four  miles  above  Vincennes. 
The  line  of  march  was  up  the  river  bank  on  the  east  side,  until  a  few  miles 
above  Big  Raccoon  Creek,  in  what  is  now  Parke  County,  where  the  army 
crossed  to  the  west  side.  It  proceeded  to  the  Vermillion  River,  then  a 
halt  was  made,  and  a  small  block  house  built  for  the  protection  of  stores. 
Here  a  report  was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated  November  2,  181 1, 
in  which  the  commander  apprehends  an  attack. 

The  course  of  the  river  becoming  too  winding  to  protect  provision  boats, 
the  contractor  was  ordered  to  send  to  Vincennes  for  "five  or  six  wagons." 
From  Vermillion  River  the  line  was  across  the  country  and  no  longer  on 
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the  river  bank.  The  heavy  baggage  was  left  at  the  block-house.  The 
order  of  march  was  similar  to  that  of  General  Wayne  on  his  route  to 
"  Fallen  Timbers."  The  infantry  were  in  two  files  on  each  side ;  the 
mounted  men  in  front  and  rear  and  on  each  flank.  Sometimes  the 
mounted  riflemen  would  exchange  places  with  the  other  mounted  men 
from  front  to  rear,  as  circumstances  favored  such  a  movement.  General 
Harrison  was  tireless  in  his  supervision  of  the  troops,  and  with  great  skill 
made  the  best  of  every  situation. 

On  the  evening  of  November  6,  181 1,  the  army  arrived  near  the  "Pro- 
phet's Town,"  and  some  negotiations  were  begun.  The  general  says  :  "  A 
correspondence  was  immediately  opened  with  the  '  Prophet,'  and  there 
was  every  appearance  of  a  successful  termination  of  the  expedition  with- 
out bloodshed.  Indeed  there  was  an  agreement  for  the  suppression  of 
hostilities  until  further  communication  should  take  place  next  day."  But 
the  known  character  of  the  u  Prophet "  was  sufficient  reason  to  suspect 
exactly  the  opposite  of  his  professed  intentions.  The  army  bivouacked 
for  the  night  in  order  of  battle.  Each  man  slept  opposite  his  place  in 
ranks,  which  were  single  or  Indian  file,  for,  as  General  Harrison  had  said, 
"  In  Indian  warfare,  where  there  is  no  shock  to  resist,  one  rank  is  nearly  as 
good  as  two,  and  in  that  kind  of  warfare,  the  extension  of  line  is  a  mat- 
ter of  the  first  importance.  Raw  troops  manoeuvre  with  much  more  facil- 
ity in  single  than  in  double  rank." 

General  Harrison  had  arisen  at  a  quarter-past  four,  and  the  morning 
signal  to  fall  in  was  about  to  be  given  when  a  single  shot  was  fired  by  a 
sentinel  on  the  left  flank;  no  resistance  was  made  by  the  pickets  who  fled 
to  the  camp.  In  a  minute  the  Indians  were  upon  the  army,  firing  at  close 
range  and  yelling  like  demons.  The  flashes  from  their  rifles  was  all  that 
could  be  seen  in  the  blackness  preceding  the  dawn  of  a  November  morn- 
ing. As  planned  by  the  "  Prophet,"  the  attack  was  nearly  successful; 
but  the  little  army  was  not  to  be  routed  in  that  manner.  It  was  here 
that  the  large  number  of  officers  was  used  to  good  advantage.  These  offi- 
cers had  been  carefully  selected,  were  brave  men,  and  had  seen  service. 
Everywhere  they  encouraged  the  soldiers  to  stay  in  line,  and  were  quick 
to  take  advantage  of  every  weak  point  of  the  enemy.  The  fight  continued 
until  daylight,  when  a  vigorous  advance  by  the  mounted  men  and  infantry, 
with  fixed  bayonets,  drove  the  Indians  from  their  front,  and  they  scattered 
and  fled  in  a  manner  to  render  pursuit  ineffective.  The  losses  were  heavy, 
considering  that  only  about  seven  hundred  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates  were  engaged ;  fifty-two  privates  and  ten  officers  were  killed,  and 
one  hundred  and  'eighty-eight  wounded.     The  commander  thought  the 
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Indians  suffered  a  greater  loss,  but  as  they  carried  off  all  their  wounded 
and  many  of  the  dead,  no  return  could  be  given.  It  may  be  supposed 
that  the  general's  opinion  was  well  founded,  as  the  muskets  used  a  car- 
tridge containing  twelve  buck-shot,  and  in  those  days  almost  every  man 
west  of  the  Alleghenies  was  a  good  rifle  shot. 

The  names  of  the  officers  killed  are  perpetuated  by  the  State  in  whose 
defense  they  lost  their  lives.  They  were  men  of  high  standing  in  the 
West,  particularly  Major  Joseph  H.  Davies,  who  was  shot  from  his  horse 
at  daylight  while  leading  a  charge  of  the  dragoons.  In  Kentucky  he  had 
been  a  lawyer  of  great  ability  and  an  orator  of  wonderful  power.  When 
Aaron  Burr  came  West  to  work  out  his  design  for  a  government  in  the 
Southwest,  Major  Davies  wrote  several  letters  to  the  President,  and  with- 
out receiving  any  authority,  thinking  it  would  be  too  late  if  he  waited 
longer,  resolved  to  boldly  charge  Burr  as  guilty  of  treason:  being  United 
States  Attorney,  he  went  before  Judge  Innis,  at  Frankfort,  with  the  ac- 
cusation that  Burr  was  organizing  a  force  to  make  war  against  the  prov- 
inces of  Mexico.  Judge  Innis  refused  to  issue  the  process  asked  for,  and 
in  due  time  Burr  appeared  with  his  counsel,  Henry  Clay  and  Colonel 
Allen.  Major  Davies  was  fully  convinced  that  Burr  designed  the  secession 
of  the  Southwest,  but  he  had  to  fight  against  public  opinion,  and  though 
he  tried  with  all  the  skill  and  energy  of  his  nature  he  could  not  fasten  the 
charge.  Important  witnesses  could  not  or  would  not  appear,  and  at  this 
juncture  Burr  demanded  a  trial.  Judge  Innis  (afterwards  suspected  of 
favoring  an  attempt  to  make  Kentucky  a  Spanish  province)  decided  every 
point  against  Davies — the  influence  of  Burr  was  too  potent,  and  the  con- 
scientious attorney  lost  his  case.  He  afterwards  came  to  Vincennes  and 
joined  the  expedition  as  a  private,  and  at  the  solicitation  of  the  soldiers 
was  made  major  of  dragoons.  General  Harrison  said :  "  His  conduct 
justified  their  choice.  Never  was  there  an  officer  possessed  of  more  ardor 
or  zeal  to  discharge  his  duties  with  propriety,  and  never  one  who  v/ould 
have  encountered  greater  danger  to  purchase  military  fame." 

The  return  to  Vincennes  was  accomplished  without  difficulty.  It  was 
eventless,  unless  mention  is  made  of  one  circumstance:  In  Parke  county, 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Wabash,  at  a  magnificent  bend  of  the  river,  is 
"  Blue  Grass  Landing."  Here  Harrison's  men  found  "  blue  grass  "  grow- 
ing wild.  When  returning,  some  of  the  Kentuckians  pulled  up  the  grass 
and  carried  the  "tops"  home,  that  they  might  have  the  seed.  Accord- 
ingly, it  has  been  claimed  that  the  original  "  blue  grass  "  of  the  beautiful 
section  of  Kentucky  known  by  that  name,  came  from  this  quiet  spot  on 
the  Wabash.     Forty  years  ago  a  gentleman  of  western  Indiana  had  a  cor- 
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respondence  with  Henry  Clay  on  the  subject,  whom  he  convinced  that 
Indiana  and  not  Kentucky  was  the  original  home  of  the  "blue  grass,"  but 
for  some  reason  the  claim  has  not  been  generally  recognized.  But  here 
the  grass  grew  and  still  grows ;  seed  was  taken  to  Kentucky,  and  some 
at  least  of  the  verdure  of  the  "  Blue  Grass  Country "  had  its  origin  on 
the  Wabash. 

On  the  28th  of  December  General  Harrison  addressed  the  Secretary  of 
War  concerning  the  "  torrent  of  abuse  "  which  was  "  leveled  at  him  by 
the  papers."  What  was  considered  a  glorious  victory  at  Vincennes 
was  called  a  "  horrible  butchery  "  and  "  most  distressing  disaster "  by 
politicians,  who  even  at  that  early  day  had  learned  that  the  business  of 
the  party  out  of  power  was  to  find  fault  with  those  who  were  in.  The 
general  said  in  his  letter,  "  If  these  observations  had  been  confined  to  the 
federal  prints  I  should  have  disregarded  them,  but  none  of  them  have 
been  more  rancorous  than  the  paper  called  the  Baltimore  Whig." 

The  next  year  an  attack  was  made  on  Fort  Harrison,  which  was  com- 
manded by  Captain  Zachariah  Taylor,  who,  though  sick,  arose  from  his  bed, 
and  fought  with  his  small  force  to  such  good  advantage  that  the  Indians 
were  repulsed.     This  was  the  last  battle  on  the  Wabash. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  two  battles  fought  on  the  Wabash  made 
the  foundation  for  a  military  fame  which  elected  two  Presidents  of  the 
United  States.  Like  the  services  performed  by  them  on  Indiana's  river, 
there  is  a  similarity  in  their  careers.  Both  were  elected  by  the  Whigs  to 
the  Presidency,  and  both  died  before  their  administrations  had  scarcely 
begun.  Both  had  been  brave  and  successful  soldiers,  and  as  such  will  ever 
be  remembered  by  a  grateful  people.  They  won  that  for  which  they  faced 
death,  and  the  world  worships  at  the  shrine  of  military  glory.  As  success- 
ful soldiers  their  names  are  indelibly  written  on  the  pages  of  our  country's 
history,  one  associated  always  with  Tippecanoe  and  the  Thames  ;  the  other 
with  Buena  Vista  and  Monterey. 

"  On  fame's  eternal  camping  ground 
Their  silent  tents  are  spread." 

Rockville,  Indiana. 


CANADA  DURING   THE  VICTORIAN    ERA 

A   SHORT   HISTORICAL   REVIEW    IN   TWO    PARTS 

Part  I. 

It  was  in  the  age  of  a  great  English  queen  that  England  first  recognized 
the  fact  that  her  mission  was  on  the  ocean,  and  it  was  then  that  her  enter- 
prising sons  first  sought  adventures  in  the  mysterious  West. 

Spain  and  Portugal  had  won  a  colonial  empire  from  which  they  drew 
great  treasures,  the  gold  and  silver  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  the  silks  and  spices 
of  the  East,  long  before  England  had  gained  a  foothold  in  the  New  World. 
Sebastian  Cabot,  it  is  true,  had  sailed  along  the  shores  of  the  northern 
continent  even  before  Columbus  touched  the  mainland  of  South  America. 
Frobisher  had  ventured,  many  years  later,  among  the  icebergs  and  rocks 
of  the  North,  and  Raleigh  and  Gilbert  had  attempted  to  found  a  settle- 
ment in  countries  where,  in  the.  poetic  language  of  those  days,  it  was 
thought  "  men  live  after  the  manner  of  the  golden  age."  By  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  however,  England  did  not  own  a  single  colony  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  ;  but  the  brilliant  successes  of  Drake  and  Hawkins 
in  the  Spanish  seas  stimulated  the  pride  and  enterprise  of  Englishmen,  and 
from  the  moment  the  Armada  was  scattered  by  the  winds  of  heaven,  the 
maritime  supremacy  of  Spain  began  to  pass  to  the  foe  she  at  once  feared 
and  hated.  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Holland  were  soon  left  behind  in  the 
competition  for  maritime  and  colonial  dominion,  and  the  conflict  was 
eventually  fought  out  between  France  and  England  on  the  continent  of 
America.  Jacques  Cartier  had  discovered  at  an  early  date'*  the  great 
valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  gave  France  her  claim  to  a  vast  territory. 
Several  attempts  were  made  to  found  settlements,  but  none  succeeded 
until  the  first  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Both  England  and  France 
entered  about  the  same  time  on  a  career  of  colonization  in  North  America. 
Champlain  was  already  encamped  with  his  little  band  of  settlers  on  the 
picturesque  heights  of  Quebec  f  when  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  on  the 
rock-bound  coast  of  New  England.     Then,  for  a  century  and  a  half,  the 

*  In  1535  ;  he  reached  Hochelaga,  now  Montreal,  2d  October  in  that  year.  Charlevoix,  His- 
toire  de  la  Nouvelle  France,  i.,  17-19. 

\  Champlain  arrived  at  Quebec  (Stadacone)  on  the  3d  July,  1608,  and  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  picturesque  town.     Charlevoix,  i.,  188. 
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colonies  of  England  and  France  struggled  for  the  mastery.  The  sturdy- 
independence  of  the  English  colonists,  accustomed  to  think  and  act  for 
themselves,  left  as  a  rule  to  govern  themselves  in  accordance  with  the  free 
instincts  of  Englishmen,  was  in  decided  contrast  with  the  subserviency  of 
the  French  colonists,  kept  constantly  in  trammels  by  the  king  and  his 
ministers,  who  were  always  opposed  to  the  merest  semblance  of  local  self- 
government.  Under  the  influence  of  the  freedom  they  enjoyed,  and  the 
energy  and  enterprise  peculiar  to  a  commercial  and  maritime  people,  the 
English  colonists,  who  inhabited  a  relatively  narrow  strip  of  territory  from 
Maine  to  Carolina,  soon  outnumbered  the  population  of  the  struggling 
community  that  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

In  the  history  of  the  French  Canadian  there  is  much  to  interest  us. 
His  patient  endurance,  his  fidelity  to  his  country,  his  adventurous  life  in 
the  wilderness  of  the  West,  afford  themes  for  poetry,  history,  and  romance. 
The  struggles  of  Champlain,  the  adventures  of  La  Salle  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  exploits  of  the  coureurs  de  dot's  and  gentlemen  adventurers 
on  the  river  and  among  the  forests,  the  efforts  of  Frontenac  and  other 
French  governors  to  found  a  new  France  on  the  continent,  have  already 
found  in  Parkman  an  eloquent  and  faithful  historian.  France  dreamed 
once  of  founding  a  mighty  empire  which  would  stretch  from  the  island  of 
Cape  Breton,  or  He  Royale,  through  the  valleys  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
Ohio,  and  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  of  eventually  having 
the  supremacy  in  North  America ;  but  the  genius  of  Pitt  relieved  the  English 
colonists  of  the  fears  they  entertained  with  reason  when  they  saw  a  cordon 
of  forts  stretching  from  Louisbourg  to  the  heights  of  Quebec,  to  Champlain, 
Niagara,  and  the  forks  of  the  Ohio.  With  the  fall  of  Quebec  and  Montreal 
in  1759-60,  France  left  the  New  World  to  England,*  and  of  all  her  former 
possessions  she  now  retains  only  some  insignificant  islands  off  the  southern 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  where  her  fishermen  continue  to  prosecute  the 
fisheries  as  centuries  ago  before  a  European  had  founded  a  settlement 
in  Canada.  The  conflict  with  France  had  done  much  to  restrain  the  spirit 
of  self-assertion  among  the  English  colonists,  and  to  keep  them  dependent 
on  England ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  had  showed  them  their  power,  and 
taught  them  to  have  much  more  confidence  in  their  own  resources  as  a 
people.  The  capture  of  the  formidable  fortress  of  Louisbourg,  one  of  the 
triumphs  of  Vauban's  engineering  skill,  by  the  New  England  volunteers 
under  Pepperrell,  and  the  fleet  under  Shirley,  was  the  principal  incident  in 
their  history  which  showed  the  people  their  strength,  and  nerved  them  to 

'*The  Treaty  of  Paris,  which  closed  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  gave  up  Canada  forever  to 
England,  was  signed  on  the  10th  of  February,  1763.      Parkman's  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  ii.,  407. 
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enter  into  what  must  have  seemed  to  many  a  hopeless  struggle  with  Eng- 
land. The  fall  of  Quebec  may  be  considered  the  first  step  in  the  direction 
of  the  independence  of  the  old  English  colonies. 

When  the  war  of  independence  was  over,  Canada  was  only  a  sparsely 
settled  country,  in  which  the  French  Canadians  were  very  largely  in  the  ma- 
jority. In  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island  there 
was  a  small  English  population,  chiefly  composed  of  United  Empire  Loyal- 
ists.* A  considerable  number  of  the  same  class  came  over  from  the  United 
States  and  settled  in  the  Eastern  Townships  of  French  or  Lower  Canada, 
and  in  the  province  of  Upper  or  Western  Canada.  During  the  war  of 
independence  the  French  Canadians  resisted  all  attempts  that  were  made 
to  induce  them  to  unite  their  fortunes  with  the  revolted  colonies.  The 
British  Government  and  Parliament  had  seen  the  necessity  of  conciliating 
the  conquered  people,  and  had  passed,  in  1774,  what  is  known  as  the  Quebec 
Act,f  which  gave  additional  guarantees  to  that  nationality  for  the  security 
of  their  property,  and  the  preservation  of  their  language,  religion,  and 
institutions.  Owing  in  a  great  measure  to  this  conciliatory  policy,  and  to 
the  efforts  of  the  priests,  who  have  always  been  firm  friends  of  British  rule, 
the  French  people  of  Lower  Canada  remained  faithful  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  history  of  those  times  records  the  death  of  the  brave  Mont- 
gomery and  the  defeat  of  his  troops,  deluded  by  the  belief  that  Canada 
would  be  an  easy  conquest  as  soon  as  the  invaders  set  foot  within  its 
limits.^ 

With  the  settlement  of  Upper  Canada  by  the  Loyalists  and  the  Eng- 
lish population  that  subsequently  flowed  into  the  country,  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  establish  two  provinces,  in  which  the  French  and  English 
elements  would  be  kept  separate  and  distinct.  §  Witfr  the  light  that 
experience  has  given  us  in  these  later  times  it  was  a  great  mistake  in  the 
opinion  of  many  statesmen  to  have  isolated  the  races,  and  by  hedging  in 
the  French  at  the  very  commencement  of  their  history,  to  have  prevented 
the  gradual  absorption  of  all  nationalities  into  one  great  English-speaking 
people.  Parliament  formed  a  legislature  for  each  province,  and  wished  the 
people  of  Canada  Godspeed  in  the  new  experiment  of  government  on 
which  they  were  entering.     No  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  sincerity  and  good 

*  In  1784  there  were  in  Upper  Canada  10,000  U.  E.  Loyalists  ;  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, 20,000.  In  1790,  the  population  of  Canada  was  161,311,  of  whom  120,000  were  French. 
—Census  of  Canada,  1871. 

t  Imperial  Statute,  14  Geo.  III.,  c.  83. 

\  Montgomery  made  his  attack  on  Quebec  on  the  night  of  the  30th  December,  1775.  Gar- 
neau,  iii.  5. 

§  Constitutional  Act,  1791,  or  31  Geo.  III.,  c.  31. 
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wishes  of  the  English  statesmen  of  those  days,  but  it  cannot  be  said  they 
always  builded  with  wisdom.  In  the  first  place,  they  erected  a  structure 
of  provincial  government  which  was  defective  at  its  very  foundation. 
There  was  an  entire  absence  of  institutions  of  local  government  in  French 
Canada,*  of  that  system  which  from  the  earliest  period  in  the  history  of 
the  old  English  colonies  enabled  them  to  manage  their  local  affairs.  May 
it  not  be  said  with  truth  that  England  herself  has  received  no  more  valu- 
able heritage  than  that  system  of  local  self-government  which,  cumbrous 
and  defective  as  it  may  have  become  in  the  course  of  centuries,  can  be 
traced  back  to  those  free  institutions  in  which  lay  the  germs  of  English 
liberty  and  parliamentary  government  ? 

But  in  Canada  there  was  no  semblance  of  township  or  parish  govern- 
ment, as  in  New  England  or  even  in  Virginia.  The  people  of  Canada  were 
called  upon  to  manage  the  affairs  of  a  state  before  they  had  learned  those 
elements  of  government  which  necessarily  existed  in  the  management  of 
the  local  affairs  of  every  community,  whether  it  were  town,  township,  or 
village.  It  was,  indeed,  surprising  that  a  people  like  the  French  Canadians, 
unaccustomed  to  Parliamentary  institutions,  or  local  self  government  in 
its  most  elementary  form,  should  in  the  early  stages  of  their  legislative  his- 
tory have  shown  so  much  discretion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  discharged 
their  functions  for  a  while  with  prudence  and  set  to  work  to  understand 
the  principles  on  which  their  system  of  government  rested.  For  some 
years  the  machinery  of  government  worked  fairly  enough,  and  the  public 
men  of  both  provinces  performed  much  useful  legislation.  The  war  of 
1812-15,  in  which  Canada  performed  her  part  with  credit,  in  a  measure  pre- 
vented any  outbreak  of  political  conflict,  since  all  classes  of  people  recog- 
nized the  necessity  of  uniting  at  such  a  crisis  to  defend  their  homes  and 
country.  But,  when  peace  was  proclaimed  and  the  legislatures  were  relieved 
from  the  pressure  that  the  war  had  brought  upon  them,  the  politicians 
again  got  the  upper  hand.  The  machinery  of  government  became  clogged 
and  political  strife  convulsed  the  country  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
An  "  irrepressible  conflict  "  arose  between  the  government  and  the  gov- 
erned classes,  especially  in  Lower  Canada.  The  people  who,  in  the  days 
of  the  French  regime,  were  without  influence  and  power,  had  learned,  un- 
der their  new  system,  defective  as  it  was  in  essential  respects,  to  get  a  very 
correct  insight  into  the  operation  of  representative  government  as  under- 
stood in  England. 

They  found  they  were  governed  not  by  men  responsible  to  the  legisla- 

*  See  Lord  Durham's  Report,  p.  35;  Bourinot's  Local  Government  in  Canada  ;  Johns  Hopkins 
University  Studies  of  Political  Science. 
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ture  and  the  people,  but  by  governors  and  officials  who  controlled  both 
the  executive  and  legislative  councils.  If  there  had  always  been  wise 
and  patient  governors  at  the  head  of  affairs,  or  if  the  Imperial  authorities 
could  always  have  been  made  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  grievances 
laid  before  them,  or  had  understood  their  exact  character,  the  differences 
between  the  government  and  the  majority  of  the  people's  representatives 
might  have  been  arranged  satisfactorily.  But,  unhappily,  military  gov- 
ernors like  Sir  James  Craig  only  aggravated  the  dangers  of  the  situation, 
and  gave  demagogues  new  opportunities  for  exciting  the  people.  One 
cannot  but  feel  that  the  Imperial  government  as  a  rule  were  sincerely  de- 
sirous of  meeting  the  wishes  of  the  people  in  a  reasonable  and  fair  spirit, 
but,  unfortunately  for  the  country,  they  were  too  often  ill-advised  and  ill- 
informed  in  those  days  of  slow  communication,  and  public  discontent  was 
allowed  to  seethe  until  it  burst  forth  in  a  dangerous  form. 

In  all  the  provinces,  but  especially  in  Lower  Canada,  the  people  saw 
their  representatives  practically  ignored  by  the  governing  body,  their 
money  expended  without  the  authority  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  coun- 
try governed  by  irresponsible  officials.  A  system  which  gave  little  or  no 
weight  to  public  opinion,  as  represented  in  the  house  elected  by  the  people, 
was  necessarily  imperfect  and  unstable,  and  the  natural  result  was  a  dead- 
lock between  the  legislative  council  controlled  by  the  official  and  governing 
class  and  the  body  elected  by  the  people.  The  governors  necessarily  took 
the  side  of  the  men  they  had  themselves  appointed,  and  with  whom  they 
were  acting.  In  the  maritime  provinces,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  gov- 
ernors made  an  attempt  to  conciliate  the  popular  element  by  bringing  in 
men  who  had  influence  in  the  Assembly,  but  this  was  a  matter  entirely 
within  their  own  discretion.  The  system  of  government  was  generally 
worked  in  direct  contravention  of  the  principle  of  responsibility  to  the 
majority  in  the  popular  house.  Political  agitators  had  abundant  oppor- 
tunities of  exciting  popular  passion.  In  Lower  Canada,  Papineau,  an 
eloquent  but  impulsive  man,  having  rather  the  qualities  of  an  agitator 
than  those  of  a  statesman,  led  the  majority  of  his  compatriots.  For  years 
he  contended  for  a  legislative  council  elected  by  the  people,  for  it  is  curi- 
ous to  note  that  none  of  the  men  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  popular 
party  in  Lower  Canada  ever  recognized  the  fact,  as  did  their  contempo- 
raries in  Upper  Canada,  that  the  difficulty  would  be  best  solved,  not  by 
electing  an  upper  house,  but  by  obtaining  an  executive  which  would  only 
hold  office  whilst  supported  by  the  majority  of  the  representatives  in  the 
people's  house.*     In   Upper  Canada,  the  radical  section  of  the   Liberal 

*  Lord  Durham's  Report,  p.  47. 
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party  was  led  by  Mr.  W.  Lyon  Mackenzie,  who  fought  vigorously  against 
what  was  generally  known  as  the  Family  Compact,  which  occupied  all  the 
public  offices  and  controlled  the  Government.  In  the  two  provinces,  these 
two  men  at  last  precipitated  a  rebellion,  in  which  blood  was  shed  and  much 
property  destroyed,*  but  which  never  reached  any  very  extensive  propor- 
tions. In  the  maritime  provinces,  however,  where  the  public  grievances 
were  of  less  magnitude,  the  people  showed  no  sympathy  with  the  rebel- 
lious elements  of  the  upper  provinces.  The  agitation  for  responsible  gov- 
ernment in  those  colonies  was  led  by  Mr.  Joseph  Howe,  who,  in  the  course 
of  his  public  life,  was  always  animated  by  truly  loyal  British  feelings,  and 
was  never  influenced  by  passion  to  step  beyond  the  limits  of  legitimate 
constitutional  agitation. 

Such  was  the  political  situation  in  Canada  when  Queen  Victoria 
ascended  the  throne.f  If  we  survey  the  general  condition  of  things  in 
those  troublous  times,  the  prospect  was  not  encouraging.  The  total  popu- 
lation of  the  two  provinces  did  not  exceed  one  million  souls,  of  whom 
nearly  one-half  were  French  Canadians.  Trade  and  commerce  were  quite 
paralyzed  by  the  political  discontent  which  had  existed  for  years,  and  had 
already  broken  out  into  rebellion.  The  value  of  the  whole  trade  of  British 
North  America — that  is,  of  the  imports  and  exports  in  the  aggregate — was 
about  twenty-five  million  dollars.  The  principal  trade  was  in  fish  and 
lumber,  for  the  export  of  which  a  considerable  number  of  vessels  was 
yearly  built  in  the  maritime  provinces.  Not  more  than  four  or  five  banks 
existed,  and  none  of  them  had  a  large  capital  except  the  old  Bank  of  Mon- 
treal, which  has  always  been  the  most  important  monetary  institution  of 
this  continent. 

The  total  revenue  at  this  time  could  not  have  gone  beyond  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  and  in  more  than  one  province  the  revenue  was 
insufficient  to  meet  the  legitimate  expenses  required  for  public  works  and 
other  necessary  improvements.  In  Upper  Canada  the  situation  was  ex- 
tremely serious.  In  consequence  of  the  construction  of  public  works, 
commenced  in  the  infancy  of  the  colony,  a  debt  of  five  million  dollars  had 
been  accumulated  when  the  whole  revenue  did  not  reach  three  hundred 
thousand   dollars,  and  was  inadequate  to   pay  the  interest.     A  financial 

*The  rebellion  in  Lower  Canada  broke  out  in  1837.  Sir  John  Colborne  was  in  chief  com- 
mand of  the  forces,  and  soon  quelled  the  rebellion.  Garneau,  iii.  341,  et  seq.  In  Upper  Canada, 
Sir  F.  Bond  Head  was  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  the  attempt  at  rebellion  broke  out  in  December, 
1837.     See  Lindsey's  Life  of  W.  L.  Mackenzie,  vol.  ii.,  c.  4. 

f  Queen  Victoria  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England  June  20,  1837.  See  J.  McCarthy's 
History  of  Our  Own  Times,  vol.  i. ,  c.  1. 
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crisis  in  the  United  States  had  led  the  banks  to  suspend  specie  payments, 
and  aggravated  the  difficulties  of  the  commercial  situation  in  Canada.  The 
banks  of  Lower  Canada  found  it  necessary  to  follow  the  example  of  similar 
institutions  in  the  American  republic,  though  those  of  the  upper  province, 
to  their  credit,  successfully  tided  over  the  crisis,  and  materially  lessened 
the  weight  of  financial  embarrassment.  The  total  production  of  wheat  was 
not  beyond  five  million  bushels,  of  which  nearly  four-fifths  at  that  time 
was  raised  in  French  Canada.  The  French  habitants  carried  on  their  agri- 
cultural operations  with  little  energy  or  skill,  and  from  their  ignorance  of 
the  system  of  the  rotation  of  crops  and  of  the  true  principles  of  farming, 
were  rapidly  impoverishing  the  soil,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
their  wheat  crop  diminished,  and  its  quality  became  much  inferior.  Their 
farms  were  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence — deep,  narrow  strips — and 
their  houses  were  crowded  as  near  the  river  as  possible,  as  affording  the 
most  satisfactory  means  of  communication  in  early  times  between  the 
settlements.  The  most  noteworthy  buildings  were  those  belonging  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  then,  as  now,  dominated  the  province.  The 
system  of  land  tenure  in  French  Canada  was  not  one  calculated  to  stimu- 
late industry  and  develop  the  country.  In  early  days  the  seigniorial  tenure, 
established  by  Richelieu,'*  with  the  idea  of  founding  a  Canadian  noblesse 
and  encouraging  settlement,  had  had  some  advantages.  It  was  the  feudal 
system  modified  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  a  new  country.  It  made  the 
seigneur  and  the  habitant,  or  censitaire,  equally  interested  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  The  dues  and  obligations  under  which  the  censitaire  held  his 
land  were  in  early  times  by  no  means  onerous.  The  seigneur  was  obliged 
to  cultivate  and  settle  certain  portions  of  his  land  at  the  risk  of  losing  it 
within  a  fixed  period,  a  penalty  frequently  enacted  under  the  French 
regime.  He  had  to  erect  a  mill  for  the  grinding  of  grain  raised  in  the  dis- 
trict, a  great  convenience  to  the  habitants  in  early  times. 

But  the  system  grew  to  be  burdensome  as  the  country  became  more 
populous.  The  seigniorial  exactions  were  found  more  troublesome  and 
the  difficulties  that  arose  in  connection  with  the  disposal  of  lands  in  the 
numerous  seigniories  gradually  retarded  settlement  and  enterprise  in  the 
province.  In  fact,  the  system  under  which  lands  were  granted  throughout 
Canada  was  not  adapted  to  the  encouragement  of  settlement.  With  the 
view,  probably,  of  establishing  a  state  church  the  Imperial  government 
had  granted  large  reserves  f  which  were  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  much  discontent  had  consequently  arisen  among 

*  Parkman's  Old  Regime  in  Canada,  p.  244. 

f  By  the  Quebec  Act,  1774.     See  Christie,  i.,  122. 
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all  other  Protestant  denominations.  Large  tracts  had  also  been  set  apart 
for  loyalists  and  military  men  in  different  parts  of  the  province.  The 
natural  consequence  of  this  extravagance  was,  that  some  of  the  most  valua- 
ble districts  of  Upper  Canada  were  kept  idle  and  profitless  for  many  years. 
The  little  island  of  Prince  Edward  had  been  nearly  all  granted  away  by 
ballot*  to  a  few  landlords  in  a  single  day,  and  until  recent  times f  its  pro- 
gress was  retarded  by  a  land  question  which  always  created  much  discon- 
tent and  prevented  settlement.  The  means  of  communication  in  each 
province  were  very  inferior  in  the  absence  of  any  liberal  system  of  munici- 
pal institutions,  and  in  consequence  of  the  large  districts  owned  by  absen- 
tee proprietors  or  by  the  Church.  If  a  road  or  bridge  was  required  in 
Lower  Canada,  it  was  necessary  to  apply  to  the  Legislature.  Things  were 
a  little  better  in  Upper  Canada,  where  there  was  a  system  of  local  taxation 
which,  imperfect  as  it  was,  enabled  the  people  in  a  county  to  make  minor 
improvements.  Montreal,  Quebec,  Halifax,  St.  John  and  Toronto  were 
the  only  towns  of  importance,  and  the  population  of  the  first,  then  as  now 
the  commercial  metropolis  of  British  North  America,  did  not  exceed  forty 
thousand ;  while  their  aggregate  population  probably  reached  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  souls.  The  streets  of  all  of  them  were  either  ill- 
lighted,  or  left  in  darkness,  and  without  pavements. 

The  public  buildings,  as  a  rule,  had  no  architectural  pretensions.  A  few 
colleges  and  grammar  schools  had  been  established  where  the  sons  of  the 
well-to-do  classes  could  obtain  an  excellent  classical  and  English  education 
for  those  times.  The  religious  communities  of  Lower  Canada  at  an  early 
period  in  the  history  of  the  country  had  established  institutions  where  the 
youth  of  both  sexes  could  receive  certain  educational  advantages.  But  the 
state  had  not  in  any  degree  intervened  successfully  in  the  establishment  of 
a  system  of  popular  education. 

The  whole  public  expenditure  for  common  and  district  schools  in 
Upper  Canada  was  a  little  above  forty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  these 
schools  were  very  inferior  in  every  respect.  The  masters  in  many  cases  in 
this  province — to  which  I  refer  especially,  since  now  it  stands  above  all 
others  in  the  character  of  its  educational  progress — were  ill-paid,  ill-edu- 
cated men  who,  having  failed  in  other  pursuits,  resorted  to  teaching  as 
their  last  hope.  Many  of  them  were  illiterate  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
who  brought  anti-British  ideas  into  the  country,  and  taught  their  pupils 
out  of  American  text-books,  in  which,  of  course,  prominence  was  given  to 

*  Campbell's  History,  p.  18. 

fThe  land  question  was  not  finally  settled  until  the  union  with  Canada  in  1873.  See  Todd's 
Parliamentary  Government  in  the  Colonies,  352-4. 
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American  history  and  institutions.  In  1838-9  there  were  in  all  the  public 
and  private  schools  of  British  North  America  only  some  92,000  young 
people  out  of  a  total  population  of  one  million  four  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  souls,  or  about  one  in  fifteen.  The  administration  of  justice  in 
all  the  provinces,  except  in  Lower  Canada,  was  on  the  whole  satisfactory 
for  a  new  country,  where  the  highest  judicial  talent  was  not  always  avail- 
able. In  the  French  section  there  was  a  lamentable  want  of  efficiency  in 
the  courts,  and  an  absence  of  confidence  in  the  mode  in  which  the  law  was 
administered.  At  times  there  was  a  decided  failure  of  justice  in  criminal 
cases,  owing  to  the  complexion  of  the  juries.  In  certain  cases  where 
political  or  national  feeling  was  aroused,  a  jury  was  not  likely  to  convict 
even  in  the  face  of  the  clearest  evidence  of  crime.  English  and  French 
Canadians  divided  in  the  jury  box  according  to  their  nationalities.* 
Whilst  the  judges  of  the  highest  courts  were  generally  distinguished  for 
learning  and  fairness,  the  justices  of  peace  were  chosen  without  any  regard 
to  their  character  or  ability  to  try  the  ordinary  petty  causes  which  fell 
within  their  jurisdiction.  In  all  the  cities  and  towns  the  police  arrange- 
ments were  notoriously  defective.  Immigration  was  rapidly  falling  off, 
owing  principally  to  the  distracted  state  of  the  country,  but  also  to  the 
mode  of  transportation.  Those  were  days  when  the  vessels  that  made 
voyages  to  Canada  were  literally  laden  with  disease  and  misery.  In  the 
overcrowded,  ill-ventilated  and  ill-equipped  vessels  that  annually  sailed  up 
the  St.  Lawrence,  death  was  ever  stalking  among  the  half-starved,  unhappy 
people  who  had  left  their  wretched  homes  in  the  Old  World  to  incur  the 
horrors  of  the  holds  of  the  pest-ship,  from  which  for  years  had  been 
ascending  the  cries  of  the  martyred  emigrant. 

No  feature  of  the  aspect  of  things  in  Canada  gave  greater  reason  for 
anxiety  than  the  attitude  of  the  French  and  English  peoples  towards  each 
other.  The  very  children  in  the  streets  were  formed  into  French  and 
English  parties.  As  in  the  Courts  of  law  and  in  the  Legislature,  so  it  was 
in  social  and  everyday  life — the  French  Canadian  in  direct  antagonism  to 
the  English  Canadian.  Many  among  the  official  and  governing  class,  com- 
posed almost  exclusively  of  English,  were  still  too  ready  to  consider  the 
French  Canadians  as  inferior  beings,  and  not  entitled  to  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  in  the  government  of  the  country.  It  was  a  time  of  passion 
and  declamation,  when  men  of  fervid  eloquence  like  Papineau  could  have 
aroused  the  French  like  one  man,  if  they  had  had  a  little  more  patience 
and  judgment,  and  had  not  been  ultimately  thwarted  by  the  efforts  of  the 
priests,  who,  in  all   national  crises,  have  intervened  on  the  side  of  reason 

*  Lord  Durham's  Report,  p.  17. 
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and  moderation,  and  in  the  interests  of  British  connection,  which  they 
have  always  felt  has  been  favorable  to  the  continuance  and  security  of 
their  religious  institutions.  Lord  Durham,  in  his  memorable  report  on  the 
condition  of  Canada,  has  summed  up  very  expressively  the  nature  of  the 
conflict  in  the  French  province.  "  I  expected,"  he  said,  "  to  find  a  contest 
between  a  government  and  a  people;  I  found  two  nations  warring  in  the 
bosom  of  a  single  state ;  I  found  a  struggle,  not  of  principles,  but  of 
races."  * 

Amid  the  gloom  that  overhung  Canada  in  those  times,  there  was  one 
gleam  of  sunshine  for  England.  Although  discontent  and  dissatisfaction 
generally  prevailed  among  the  people  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  government  was  administered,  and  of  the  attempts  of  a  minority  to 
engross  all  powrer  and  influence,  yet  there  was  still  a  sentiment  in  favor  of 
British  connection,  and  the  annexationists  were  relatively  few  in  number. 
Sir  Francis  Bond  Head  understood  this  well  when  he  depended  on  the 
militia  to  crush  the  outbreak  in  the  upper  province,f  and  Joseph  Howe, 
the  eminent  leader  of  the  popular  party,  uniformly  asserted  that  the 
people  of  Nova  Scotia  were  determined  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
Empire  at  all  hazards.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  majority  of  the  people, 
outside  of  the  minority  led  by  Papineau,  Nelson,  and  Mackenzie,  had  a 
conviction  that  England  was  animated  by  a  desire  to  act  considerately 
with  the  provinces,  and  that  little  good  could  come  from  precipitating 
a  conflict  which  would  only  add  to  the  public  misfortunes,  and  that  the 
true  remedy  was  to  be  found  in  constitutional  methods  of  redress  for  the 
political  grievances  which  undoubtedly  existed  throughout  British  North 
America. 

The  writer  has  endeavored  to  summarize  as  briefly  as  possible  the  actual 
state  of  affairs  in  the  first  years  of  the  Queen's  reign.  He  need  only  refer 
to  the  various  histories  of  those  times,  and  especially  to  the  report  of  Lord 
Durham,  to  show  that  in  no  case  has  he  exaggerated  the  gravity  of  the 
situation.  It  was  a  most  critical  time  in  the  career  of  the  Canadian  prov- 
inces. Had  the  British  government  been  prepared  to  act  with  haste  or 
temper,  the  consequences  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  provinces  ;  but  they 
acted  throughout  on  the  whole  with  much  discretion,  and  recognized  the  fact 
at  the  outset  that  mistakes  had  been  made  in  the  past,  and  that  it  wasquite 
clear  that  the  people  of  Canada  would  not  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  sem- 
blance of  representative  government.  The  mission  of  Lord  Durham  was  a 
turning  point  in  the  political  and  social  development  of  the  British  North 

*  Report,  p.  6. 

f  See  Justin  McCarthy's  Histoty  of  Our  Own  Times,  vol.  i.  p.  42. 
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American  colonies.*  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  held  as  to  the  legality 
of  the  course  he  pursued  with  respect  to  the  rebels,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  discretion  and  wisdom  embodied  in  his  Report,  of  which  Mr.  Charles 
Buller,  his  secretary,  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  the  writer.f 
The  statesmen  of  all  parties  in  England,  but  especially  Lord  John  Russell, 
aided  in  moulding  a  new  policy  towards  the  Canadas.  This  new  policy, 
of  which  the  reunion  of  the  two  provinces  under  one  government  was  the 
foundation,  was  in  the  direction  of  intrusting  a  larger  measure  of  self- 
government  to  the  people — of  giving  them  as  complete  control  of  their 
internal  affairs  as  was  compatible  with  the  security  and  integrity  of  the 
Empire.  The  measures  which  have  practically  changed  the  material, 
political,  and  social  condition  of  the  provinces  since  1840,  when  the  new 
era  in  their  history  commenced,  will  be  briefly  stated  in  the  paper  which 
is  to  follow,  in  the  June  number  of  this  magazine,  giving  the  basis  of 
whatever  success  Canada  has  attained  among  communities;  and  it  will  be 
the  duty  of  the  writer  to  show  what  results  have  been  achieved  under  the 
liberal  policy  pursued  towards  her  since  1840. 


Ottawa,  Canada. 


*Lord  Durham  came  to  Canada  as  Governor-General  and  High  Commissioner  in  May,  1838. 
Garneau,  iii.,  357. 

f  See  Greville's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  p.  142. 


WHEN  DID  OHIO  BECOME  A  STATE? 

AN   ODD   CONTROVERSY 

I  was  struck  on  reading,  in  the  February  number  of  this  Magazine,  Mr. 
James  Q.  Howard's  ingenious  and  interesting  argument  regarding  the 
exact  date  of  the  admission  of  Ohio  into  the  Union  by  several  statements 
that  seem  to  me  to  savor  of  inaccuracy.  Admitting  the  force  of  a  great 
deal  of  Mr.  Howard's  reasoning,  there  are  still  many  grounds  for  holding 
November  29,  1802,  and  not  February  19,  1803,  as  the  time  of  Ohio's  admis- 
sion to  the  sisterhood  of  States. 

The  people  living  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Eastern  division  of  the 
Northwestern  territory,  certainly  thought  that  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution in  1802  elevated  that  district  to  the  dignity  of  statehood.  The 
most  eminent  men  in  the  territory  thought  similarly.  Nathaniel  Willis, 
publisher  of  the  Scioto  Gazette,  must  have  been  afflicted  with  this  halluci- 
nation, for,  immediately  after  the  convention  had  concluded  its  labors  and 
adopted  the  constitution — which  was  never  submitted  for  popular  ratifica- 
tion— he  changed  the  line  standing  at  the  head  of  the  first  page  of  the 
paper  from  "  NORTHWESTERN  TERRITORY :  Printed  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, Chillicothe,  by  N.  Willis,  printer  to  the  honorable  legislature,"  to 
"  State  OF  Ohio,  etc."  Every  subsequent  reference  to  the  common- 
wealth, that  I  can  discover  by  diligent  examination  of  a  file  of  the  vener- 
able journal  for  1802-1803,  speaks  of  it  as  a  State,  and  not  as  a  Territory. 

In  the  issue  of  the  Gazette  for  December  18,  1802,  there  is  published  a 
proclamation  by  Jeremiah  McLene,  Sheriff  of  Ross  County.  After  recit- 
ing the  authority  under  which  the  proclamation  is  made — an  act  of  the  ter- 
ritorial legislature,  passed  in  anticipation  of  the  success  of  the  labors  of  the 
convention — and  defining  the  limits  of  the  voting  precincts,  the  language  is 
as  follows  :  "  And,  whereas,  it  is  required  by  the  Constitution  of  the  state 
of  Ohio  that  all  elections  shall  be  by  ballot,  and  conducted  in  all  respects 
in  the  same  manner  as  prescribed  in  the  law  of  the  territory  before  re- 
cited :  Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution  aforesaid,  and  a  writ  of 
election  to  me  directed  by  the  President  of  the  Convention,  it  is  required, 
and  the  electors  are  hereby  authorized  to  assemble  each  in  his  own  dis- 
trict, on  the  second  Tuesday  of  January  next,  at  the  hour  of  nine  o'clock 
a.m.,  and  there  to  elect  according  to  law,  one  Governor,  who  shall  hold  his 
office  until  the  first  Monday  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
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five,  and  until  another  Governor  shall  have  been  elected  and  qualified  to 
office,  two  senators  and  four  representatives  to  serve  in  the  General  As- 
sembly of  said  state,  and  a  sheriff  and  coroner  for  the  county  of  Ross,  to 
serve  until  the  next  election,  as  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
aforesaid  state." 

The  constitution  could  not  have  been  an  inoperative  instrument  at  that 
time,  as  Mr.  Howard  would  have  us  to  believe,  for  this  proclamation,  or 
its  counterpart,  was  promulgated  in  each  of  the  nine  other  counties,  and 
it  once  distinctly  recognizes  the  authority  of  the  State,  and  twice  that  of 
the  constitution.     And  the  constitution  is  the  vital  essence  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Howard  says  that  "  General  St.  Clair  continued  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  territorial  governor  until  December  14,  1802,  when  he  received 
a  letter  from  President  Jefferson  removing  him  from  the  office,  and  ap- 
pointing in  his  stead  Charles  W.  Byrd,*  as  acting  territorial  governor,  who 
discharged  the  duties  of  that  office  until  the  promulgation  of  the  act  of 
February  19,  1803,  recognizing  Ohio  as  a  State."  He  implies  that  if  Ohio 
was  a  State  after  the  29th  of  November,  St.  Clair  was  acting  in  defiance  of 
Section  13  of  Article  II.  of  the  Constitution,  which  prohibits  United  States 
officials  from  holding  the  gubernatorial  position.  He  also  wishes  to  know 
why,  if  Ohio  became  invested  with  the  rights  and  dignities  of  statehood  in 
November,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  not  impeached  for  removing  one  governor  of 

*  This  Charles  Willing  Byrd  must  have  been  a  genial  and  interesting  person,  possessing  in  a 
high  degree  the  qualities  that  mark  the  true  gentleman.  General  St.  Clair,  in  his  reply  to  Mr. 
Madison,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  notification  of  removal,  bitterly  protested  against  the 
indelicacy  of  sending  such  a  communication  under  cover  to  a  malignant  personal  enemy,  and  an 
officer  against  whom  he  had  preferred  charges.  Byrd,  in  his  published  criticism  of  this,  uses  the 
following  language,  which  seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  frank  brutality  and  contemptible  demagogism: 

"  Neither  can  I  think  that  the  manner  in  which  the  notification  was  communicated  was  by  any 
means  indelicate.  The  motives  that  governed  the  President's  action  were  explained  to  you  in  the 
letter  you  received  from  the  Department  of  State  ;  and  neither  Mr.  Jefferson  or  Mr.  Madison  were 
under  any  obligations  to  assign  the  cause  of  your  removal.  And,  pray  let  me  ask,  to  whom  was 
this  delicacy  of  conduct  observed  ?  Not  to  a  meritorious  officer,  but  to  a  native  of  Scotland  who, 
in  his  public  letters,  has  abused  the  American  character,  and  who,  forgetting  the  disgraceful  scene 
at  Ticonderoga,  and  the  blood-stained  mound  of  Fort  Recovery,  is  continually  boasting  of  services 
which  he  never  performed." 

This  !  twenty-five  years  after  Burgoyne's  surrender  at  Saratoga  had  emphatically  set  the  stamp 
of  approval  upon  St.  Clair's  withdrawal  from  Ticonderoga.  He  had  indeed  "  lost  a  post,  but  saved 
a  State."  The  reference  to  his  defeat  at  the  Miami  villages,  where  he  displayed  the  greatest  intre- 
pidity, and  commanded  raw  troops  that  had  been  very  inefficiently  equipped  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, was  as  vulgar  as  it  was  unjust. 

In  the  charming  epistle  quoted  from,  Mr.  Byrd  goes  on  to  say,  with  obvious  reference  to  St. 
Clair,  that  there  are  "certain  characters  who  delight  in  calumny  and  detraction,  and  whose  hearts 
are  as  black  as  the  shades  of  midnight,"  and  furnishes  a  ludicrous  anti-climax  in  the  subscription, 
"  With  due  respect,  I  am,  Sir,  Your  most  obedient,  Humble  servant  !  " 
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a  "  sovereign  and  independent  State,"  and  appointing  another.  This  is 
disingenuous.  Mr.  Howard  certainly  should  know  that  St.  Clair  was  re- 
moved on  the  22d  of  November,  and  that  the  notification  did  not  reach 
him  until  December  14th.     If  he  does  not,  the  following  will  inform  him  : 

"Department  of  State,  Washington,  Nov.  22,  1802. 
Sir,  '  b 

Enclosed  is  a  letter  to  Governor  St.  Clair,  from  a  copy  of  which,  also  enclosed,  you 

will  find  that  his  commission  as  Governor  of  the  Northwestern  territory  is  to  cease  on  his 

receipt  of  the  notification.    It  is  only  to  be  added  that  no  successor  has  yet  been  appointed, 

and,    consequently,   the  functions    of  the  office  devolve  on  you,  as  Secretary  of  the  said 

territory. 

Your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

James  Madison. 

Charles  W.  Byrd,  Esq.,  Chillicothe." 

Attention  may  also  be  paid  to  the  concluding  clause  of  the  Constitution, 
which  directs  that  "  the  Governor,  Secretary  and  Judges,  and  all  other 
officers  under  the  territorial  government  shall  continue  in  the  exercise  of 
the  duties  of  their  respective  departments  until  the  said  officers  are  super- 
seded under  the  authority  of  this  Constitution."  How  were  they  to  be 
superseded  ?  By  the  election  and  installation  of  their  successors  under  the 
methods  prescribed  in  the  Constitution.  It  would  be  a  senseless  proceed- 
ing to  incorporate  such  a  clause  in  a  "  self-executing,  self-enforcing  "  in- 
strument, had  it  been  intended  that  the  official  heads  of  the  territorial 
officers  should  be  stricken  off  the  instant  that  it  went  into  effect.  St.  Clair 
held  his  office  until  the  14th  of  December,  when  he  received  the  notifica- 
tion of  removal,  under  this  authority.  There  never  was  a  "  Governor  " 
Byrd.  It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  upon  what  evidence  is 
grounded  the  assertion  that  Byrd  discharged  the  duties  of  acting  territorial 
governor  until  February  19th,  and  no  longer. 

Mr.  Howard  informs  us  that  the  men  who  made  this  constitution  did 
not  suppose  that  it  lifted  the  State  and  themselves  into  the  Union  when 
they  signed  it.  Did  they  not  ?  Nathaniel  Willis,  ardent  Republican  that 
he  was,  was  then  most  wofully  deceived.  So  was  Thomas  Worthington. 
He  proceeded  to  Washington  as  the  agent  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  on 
the  4th  of  February,  1803,  sent  the  following  note: 

"Washington,  February  4th,  1803. 
Sir, 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  enclose  to  you  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Business 
of  the  State  of  Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of  publication.  I  have  only  to  add  that  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  a  law  will  be  passed  in  a  few  days  in  conformity  to  the  report, 

Yours  resp'y,  Thomas  Worthington. 

N.  Willis  " 
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And  the  subjoined  request  for  information,  addressed  to  Albert  Galla- 
tin, Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  reveals  the  nature  of  the  business  that 
called  him  to  Washington,  and  the  character  of  the  "  bill  for  giving  effect 
to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  within  the  State  of  Ohio:" 

"  Sir,  The  Committee  to  whom  were  referred  sundry  propositions  submitted  by  the 
Convention  of  the  State  of  Ohio  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  have  instructed  me  to 
request  of  you  information  on  the  following  points  : 

The  gross  amount  of  lands  comprised  within  the  United  States  military  tract. 

2.  Whether  through  default  of  John  C.  Symmes  the  intention  of  the  United  States  to 
endow  an  academy  or  other  public  school  with  one  whole  township  has  been  frustrated  ? 

3.  How  far  the  purchasers  under  the  aforesaid  Symmes  are  bound  to  make  good  the 
said  township  or  the  value  thereof? 

4.  Whether  the  United  States  are  bound  to  furnish  an  equivalent,  and  if  not, 

5.  How  far  it  may  be  a  matter  of  policy  to  comply  with  the  proposition  of  the  Con- 
vention on  that  subject  ? 

And  such  other  information  touching  those  propositions  generally,  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  deem  expedient  to  lay  before  the  Committee. 

(Signed),  John  Randolph,  jun., 

Chairman  of  the  Committee." 

A  term  of  three  weeks  was  required  for  a  communication  of  grave  im- 
portance, one  involving  the  removal  of  the  chief  officer  of  a  vast  territory, 
to  reach  its  destination.  It  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  "  admission  "  of  the  State  on  the  19th  of  February  could  not  arrive  at 
Chillicothe,  the  capital,  within  a  lesser  time.  There  were  no  electric  tele- 
graphs in  those  days ;  the  fast  mail  yet  slumbered  within  the  womb  of 
futurity.  And  yet  nine  days  after  February  19th,  in  utter  ignorance  of 
any  Congressional  proceedings,  the  Legislature  organizes,  and  eleven  days 
after  that  date,  Edward  Tiffin  is  duly  declared  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  and 
installed  as  the  principal  officer — with  closely  clipped  official  wings,  it  is 
true,  for  the  framers  of  the  constitution  had  not  been  unmindful  of  the 
arbitrary  and  almost  despotic  use  of  his  prerogatives  by  St.  Clair — of  a 
full-fledged  State.  It  would  be  well  for  Mr.  Howard  to  reconcile  the 
inconsistence  of  these  facts  with  his  theory  before  rashly  declaring  that 
"with  such  decisive  proofs  it  seems  superfluous  to  argue  further,"  and  that 
11  the  true  date  of  Ohio's  birth"  is  settled  as  occurring  on  February  19th, 
1803,  "  for  all  future  generations." 


/^V*  Ahtod*^- 


Chillicothe,  Ohio. 
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THE    HERALD    OF   GOSPEL    LIBERTY 

One  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  earliest  religious  paper — not  strictly  a 
news  paper — published  in  the  country,  was  printed  in  Essex,  Massachusetts, 
September  I,  1808.  It  was  edited  by  Elias  Smith,  minister  of  the  "  Chris- 
tian "  society.  The  office  of  publication  was  afterward  transferred  to 
Philadelphia;  the  paper  continued  to  be  issued  until  1817.  Only  a  very 
few  copies  of  this  early  pioneer  in  the  field  of  religious  journalism  are  in 
existence.  The  sheet  is  a  coarse  texture,  and  consists  of  four  pages  of 
twelve  by  sixteen  inches.  It  was  published  fortnightly,  at  one  dollar  a 
year,  postage  paid  by  subscribers.  Its  circulation  appears  to  have  been 
chiefly  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Virginia.  It  repre- 
sented the  small  sect  who  called  themselves  "  Christians,"  and  who  claimed, 
by  their  rejection  of  all  creeds,  the  disuse  of  the  title  Reverend  as  applied 
to  ministers,  the  withdrawal  from  all  associations  of  churches  and  mission- 
ary societies,  to  stand  more  nearly  on  the  ground  of  primitive  Christianity. 
It  breathed  a  spirit  of  bitterness  and  censoriousness  not  calculated  to  win 
confidence  for  the  doctrines  and  practices  promulgated ;  most  of  the  arti- 
cles are  controversial  and  filled  with  accusations  against  other  churches 
and  denominations.  A  notice  that  appears  in  the  third  volume  shows  that 
the  paper  suffered  from  lack  of  financial  support,  for  it  seems  that  many 
who  could  not  conscientiously  walk  with  the  churches  could  conscien- 
tiously keep  the  printer  out  of  his  dues.  One  notice  reads  as  follows : 
"  Those  in  arrears  (and  they  are  not  a  few)  are  earnestly  requested  to  pay 
what  is  due  immediately.  Those  who  are  indebted  for  the  years  1808  and 
1809,  must  come  forward,  and  pay  the  Editor  or  the  Agents."  One  thing 
is  certain  ;  there  has  been  a  wonderful  advance  in  fairness,  courtesy,  toler- 
ance and  Christian  spirit  in  the  realm  of  religious  controversy  within  the 
past  three-quarters  of  a  century.  "  The  Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty  "  has  had 
few  successors  in  spirit  and  temper. 


&.V..S& 


Manchester,  Massachusetts. 
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HERALD  OF  GOSPEL  LIBERTY 


BY  ELIAS  SMITH. 
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Thursday  Evening,  September  1,  1808. 
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'FSOM   REALH8  PAR  DISTANT,  AND   KBOM   CLIMES  UNKNOWN;   WK  MAKE  TDK  KNOWLEDGE  OF  OUB  KINO  TOO*  O'WH.' 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

Vo-tJic  SHlseribers-  for  this  2Kipcr,  and. to  all 
who  may  hereafter  read  its.contents* 
Brethren  and. Fellow .CrruEKb 

THE  ago  in  which, we  live  may  certainty 
be  distinguished'from  others  in  the  his- 
tory of  Man,  and  particularly,  as  it  respects 
the  people  of  these  Unit ed  .States,  tKo  increase 
of  knowledge  is  very  great  ia  different-parts  of 
tho  world,  and  of  course  there  is'an  increase 
of. Liberty  amoiig  the  poople,'  and .an  increasing 
desire  among  certain  individuals,  accompanied 
•Kith  their  fruitless  exertions,  to  prevent  them 
from  enjoying  whatthoy  have been  taught  be- 
longs to  them,  as  a  right  given  by  their  Cre.i- 
tor,  "and  guaranteed  by  tho  government  of  .the 
country  in  "which  we  live. 

The  struggle  which  lias  and  still  continues, 
*o  convulse  the  nations  in  the  old  countries, 
is  in  a  great  measure  over  here.  Liberty  as 
men,' is  what  many  are  now  making  violent 
exertions  to  obtain,  and  others  (though  fewin 
numbers)  by  every  possible  means  are  endeav- 
ouring to  prevent. 

This  Libc-ly  is  in  a  great  measure  obtained 
in  this  country,  to  the  great  advantage  of  Mil- 
lions  and  the  grief  of  thousands,"  who  care  not 
jfortho  people;"  but  while  we  glory  in  being 
a  free  people;  and  of  being .independent  of 
the  nations  which  endeavoured  to  deprive  Us 
of  tho  rights  which  God  has  given us.ipcpin- 
mon  with  all  nations,  multitudes'  are  enslaved 
With  the  principles  bro'tfrom  Europe  by  those 
Who  first  settled  this  vounhy*'-lla<l  George  the, 
third,  when  he  withdrew  his  troops  from  this 
country,"withdrawn  all  tbe  principle's  respect- 
ing civil  aud  religious  affairs,  which  are  in  op- 
position to  the  rights  of  mankind,  we  should 
have  bceu  a  much  more  united  and  happy  peo- 
ple than  we  now  are:  but  alas I„thcy,arc  left 
among  usliko  the  Canaanites  in  aucienttimes, 
to  be  ovecomo  by  little  and  little";rand  like 
the  army  of  Gog,  which  fell  upon  the  moun- 
tains of  Israel  they  are  to  be  buried  by  men 
employed  for  that  purpose,  while  every  pass- 
enger is  to  erect  a  monument,  wherGver  he 
finds  a  bone  in  bis  way.  It  is'not  now  a  ty- 
rannical government  which  deprives  us  of  lib- 
erty ;  but  tho  highly  destructive  principles  of 
tyranny  which  remain  in  a  good  government ; 
and  though  these  priuciples  are  not  protected 
fcy  law,  yet  men's  attachment  to  them,  in  a 
free  government,  prevents  the  enjoyment  of 
Liberty  which  G  od  has  given  us,  and  which  all 
'might  euioy  according  to  th.eUonstitu.ioa of 


the  United  States.  Amember  of  Congress 
said  to  mo  not  long  ago,  (while  speaking  upon 
the  state  of  thopcople  in  this  country,  as-it 
respects  Religions  Liberty)  to;  this  amount, 
'•  thepcoplc  in  this  country  are  in  general  free, 
astopoliticalmatteisjbutjnthingsofreligicn, 
multitudes  of  thenra're  apparently  ignorant  of 
what  Liberty  is:'.yrhis  is  ( rue,  many  who  ap- 
pear to  know  what  belongs  to  them  as  citizens, 
andwbo^vjlUconlriiilViH-  ilieir  rights-;  when 
they.talk^?g^upoakthings:of  the  highest 
importauc^fappearJt'c|be  guided  wholly  by 
the  opinions  ofdesigniugmeu,  who  would  hind 
them  in  the  chains' of  ignorance  all  theirdays, 
and  entail  the  samc'on  all  thcir-posterity.— 
Thc'dcsiguof.this  paper  is  to  shsw  the  liberty 
which  belongs  to  uien,  as  it  respects  their  du- 
ty^to^God,  andiheach  other. 
'  Ifcis  an  established  principle"  with  me,  thai1. 
the  mau  who  appears  in  any  public  service  and 
is  faithful  to  histr'ust,will  have  a  double  ehar: 
actcr ;  by  the "  unj us t i'aud  \ them  who  j udgc 
from  the  testimony  of  such,  ho  will  be  consid- 
crod  a  disturber  of  the  peace,'  as  turning  the 
world  upside  down,  and  stirring  up  the  people 
to  revolt ;  but  by  the  well  informed  lovers  of 
truth,  be  will  bo  considered  a  light  to  them 
who  otherwise  would  set  in  darkness;  There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  many  will  be  dis- 
pleased at  what  may  appear  in  this  paper  from 
time  to  .time,  unless  they  own  thatj  right  is' e- 
qual  among  all. 

How  difficult  the  task  may  be,  which  is  now 
undertakcn,is  unknown  to  nie,  experience  will 
shew,: this; — tlila  however  is 'my, design,  to 
have  a  steadyandperscvering.regard  to  truth, 
and ^the  general  good  of- men;  and  to  treat 
every  thing,  in^a  fair  andj.manly^way  ;  not 
scandalizing  any,*or  doing  any  thing  by  par- 
tiality. ^Should  any  scandalize  themselves  by 
bad  conduct  jlet  them  not  charge' it  to  me. 
If  mqn  do  not  wish  to  have  bad  things  said  of 
them,- let  them  not  do  bad  things. ',-. It  is  my 
design  in  the  following  numbers  to  give  aplain 
description  of  the'rights  bf;mcn',:  and  to  shew 
the ^principle  on  which  they  are  founded,  aud 
likewise  to  shew  the  opposite.  There  are  ma- 
ny things  taking  place  in  the  present  day  re- 
specting religion, '.which  will  be-  noticed  ns 
they  occur.*- A'particular  attcution  will  be 
paid  to  the  accounts  of  revivals  of  religion  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  among  the  various 
denominations  who  call  Jesus  Lord,  as.far  as 
it  can  be  obtained. 

A  raligious  News-paper,  is  almost  a  new 
thing  under  the  sun;  Iknow  not  but  thia.ia 
the  first  ever  published  to  the  world.  * 

*XUU  TO  tbo  flrat  wlijious  n«wswr-»r  In  tl»9  world. 


The  utility  of  such  a  paper  has  been  sug^j 
gested  to  me,  from  the  great  use.  other  papers 
are  to  the  community  at  large.  In  tbie 
almost  the. whole  state  of  the  world  ispresent 
cdto  us  at  once. >  In  a  short  and  cheap  way^j 
a  general  knowledge  of  our  affairs  is  diffused' 
through  the  whole;  and  by  looking'  into'. 
News:paper,'we  often  look  at  the  state  of  ni 
tions,'  and  sec  them  rise  into,  importance,  c 
crumble  into  ruin.  If  we  are  profited  in.poj 
litical  affairs  in  this  wa'yj  1  do  not  see  why  tho 
knowledge  of  j'the  Redeemer's  kingdom  niayj 
not  be  promoted  or,  increased  in  the  sama 
way.-  It  appears  tome  best  to  make  the  tri-| 
ah;  -.The  liberal,  subscriptions' forthis  work] 
in-  these  trying;  time?;  has  encouraged  mo 
to  begiu  it,  .hoping '-'that' others  will  find 
an  advantage/ in  forwarding  the  work  by  ad-j 
ding  their  n.a'mes  to  the  list  of  those  who  havei 
already  wished  such.a.  work  to  appear  in  tha- 
world. 

Then?  are  many  things  which:  will  be  taken 
up  whijharc  not  new,  but  a.re  important,  and 
which  if  stated  to  the  Tising  generation  will 
serve  to  give  them  a  knowledge  of  that  liber- 
ty for  which  their  fathers  bled,  and  for  which 
they  -ought  to  contend. 

It  is  the  design  of  the  Editor,  in  describing 
the.  nature  of  civil  and  religious  Liberty,  to 
come  to  the  capacities. of  those  whose  advan- 
tages have  been  small,  as  to  acquiring  a  ged- 
cral  knowledge  .of -the  worlds 

It  may  be  that  some,  may  .wish  to  know 
why  this  paper  should  be  named  the  "UeraLD 
op  Gospel .Liberty-;'-  This, kind  of  .Libert^ 
is  theouly  one  which  can  make  us  happy,  be- 
ing the  glorious  Liberty  of- the  sons  of  Gocj 
which  Christ  proclaimed;  and  which  all  wh» 
have.ave  exhorted  to  stand  fast.in,  being  that 
which  is  given  and  enjoyed  by  the  law  of  Lib- 
erty ;  which  is  the  law  of  the- spirit  of  life  io 
Christ  Jesus,  which  makes  free,  from  the  law 
of  sin  and  death, 

In 'this  place,  I  give  tho  meaning  of  tho 
word  Herald.  This  word  is  derived  from  tha 
Saxon  word  Herchatilt,  and  by  abbreviation-, 
Her  alt;  which;  in  that  language  signifies  tha 
Champion  of  an  army,  and  growing  to  be  a 
name  of  office,  it  was  given  to  hini'who,  iuthe 
armyjhad  the  special  charge  to  denounce  war, 
to  challenge  to  battle  and  combat,  to  proclaim 
peace,  and  to  execute  martial  messages.  Tha 
business  of  an  Herald  in  the  English  govern- 
ment isv  as  follows — "  To  marshal,  order,  and 
conduct  all  royal  cavalcades, -ceremonies  at 
corouations,royal  marriages, installations,  era 
atiOOB  ojfJDukgs,  Muiriuisscs,  Earls,  Viseouuta 


For  the  a&OM  facsimile  0/ the  first  issue  of  this  early  newspaper  we  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of 
General  John  Eaten,  President  of  Marietta    College,   Ohio. 


HARVEY    BIRCH    AND   THE    MYTH    OF    ENOCH    CROSBY 

In  the  Atlantic  Magazine  for  February,  1887,  under  the  somewhat 
unfortunate  title  of  "  A  Glance  Backward  " — unfortunate,  because  not 
affording  the  least  clue  to  the  character  of  the  paper — is  a  most  authentic 
and  important  article  by  Miss  Susan  Fenimore-Cooper,  giving  the  facts  of 
the  origin  and  publication  of  her  great  father's  immortal  romance  of  "  The 
Spy :  A  Tale  of  the  Neutral  Ground."  It  shows  how  naturally  and  easily 
the  idea  of  a  Revolutionary  novel  grew  out  of  the  delightful  surroundings 
of  Mr.  Cooper  at  Mamaroneck  and  Scarsdale,  in  the  heart  of  Westchester 
County,  New  York,  and  the  historic  character  of  that  region  and  its  people. 
It  lays  open  before  us  the  Westchester  social  life  of  that  day,  of  which  Mr. 
Cooper  was  a  part,  in  all  its  ramifications,  the  kindly  relations  all  classes  then 
held  to  each  other,  and  the  personal  favor  with  which  Mr.  Cooper  was 
regarded  by  all,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor.  But  especially  important 
is  this  article  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  from  its  complete  demolition 
of  the  myth  that  one  Enoch  Crosby  was  the  original  of  "  Harvey  Birch  "  — 
an  idle  tale  that  has  been  told  and  written  over  and  over  again,  in  so 
many  forms  and  at  so  many  times,  that  perhaps  half  the  people  one  meets 
really  believe  it.  After  describing  what  the  "  Neutral  Ground  "  really  was, 
its  scenery,  stories  and  people,  when  Mr.  Cooper  became  a  resident,  Miss 
Cooper  says : 

"  A  book,  whose  scene  should  be  laid  in  the  Neutral  Ground,  was  planned, 
and  was  gradually  taking  shape  as  the  future  writer  was  listening  to  these  de- 
tails of  the  local  incidents  of  the  Revolution.  The  leading  idea,  however, 
was  suggested  by  a  conversation  with  Governor  Jay,  which  had  taken  place  at 
an  earlier  day,  on  the  broad  piazza  of  the  old  homestead  at  Bedford.  Fre- 
quent visits  were  paid  to  Bedford  in  those  years,  Mr.  Cooper  having  been 
intimate  from  boyhood  with  Judge  William  Jay.  In  the  course  of  the  con- 
versation alluded  to,  Governor  Jay  observed  that  the  spirit  of  true  patriot- 
ism shown  by  all  classes  of  people  during  the  great  struggle  of  the  Revolu- 
tion was  very  striking.  There  were,  for  instance,  he  remarked,  men  whose 
services  at  critical  moments,  in  obtaining  information  for  the  use  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  had  been  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  that  re- 
peatedly such  services  had  been  undertaken  at  great  personal  risk,  from  the 
most  disinterested  love  of  country.  He  then  related  a  remarkable  incident 
of  this  nature,  with  which  he  had  been  himself  connected.     He  was  at  that 
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time  chairman  of  a  secret  committee,  appointed  by  Congress  to  counteract 
the  efforts  of  the  English  leaders  to  raise  various  corps  of  provincial  troops 
among  the  people  of  the  country.  Among  other  agents  employed  by  Mr. 
Jay  in  connection  with  these  duties  was  a  man,  poor,  ignorant  so  far  as 
instruction  went,  but  cool,  shrewd,  and  fearless.  It  was  his  office  to  learn 
in  what  part  of  the  country  the  agents  of  the  crown  were  making  their 
secret  efforts  to  embody  men,  to  repair  to  the  place,  to  enlist,  to  appear 
zealous  in  the  royal  cause,  and  to  obtain  as  much  information  of  the 
enemy's  plans  as  possible.  In  short,  he  was  a  spy.  This  man  was  re- 
peatedly arrested  by  his  countrymen.  On  one  occasion  he  was  condemned 
to  the  gallows,  and  only  saved  by  speedy  and  secret  orders  to  his  jailer. 
He  was  permitted  to  escape.  This  apparent  peril  was,  in  fact,  of  great 
assistance  in  keeping  up  his  assumed  character  among  the  English.  When 
Mr.  Jay  received  the  appointment  of  Minister  to  Spain,  before  leaving  his 
seat  in  Congress  he  reported  to  the  Government  the  outline  of  the  work, 
and  character  of  his  agent,  whose  name  remained  a  secret,  and  asked  for 
an  appropriation  in  behalf  of  a  man  who  had  been  of  so  much  use,  and  at 
so  great  a  risk.  A  suitable  sum  was  voted.  Mr.  Jay  summoned  his  agent 
to  a  secret  interview.  They  met  at  night  in  a  wood.  Mr.  Jay  praised  his 
companion  for  his  adroitness  and  fidelity,  explained  the  necessity  of  all 
intercourse  between  them  being  now  closed,  and  finally  offered  the  money. 
The  man  drew  back,  and  declined  receiving  it,  'The  country  has  need  of 
it  ;  I  can  work  and  gain  my  livelihood.'  Persuasion  was  useless.  Mr.  Jay 
left  the  wood  bearing  the  gold  with  him,  and  with  a  deep  respect  for  the 
man  who  had  so  often  hazarded  his  life,  unrequited,  for  their  common 
country.  It  was  this  narrative  of  Governor  Jay  which,  several  years  later, 
suggested  the  character  of  Harvey  Birch.  The  name  of  the  agent  of  Mr. 
Jay  was  never  revealed;  and  the  facts  stated  above  were  the  sole  founda- 
tion for  the  character  of  the  Spy.  Mr.  Cooper  never  held  any  conversation 
with  a  single  individual  claiming  to  have  been  a  spy  for  tlie  American  govern- 
ment. Every  incident  in  t/ie  book,  beyond  what  is  stated  above,  was  invented 
by  himself,  A  number  of  persons  have,  since  the  publication  of  the  novel, 
claimed  identity  with  the  character  of  Harvey  Birch.  These  may  have 
been  patriotic  men,  serving  their  country  as  unrequited  spies.  But  no  one 
of  them  was  the  original  of  Harvey  Birch.  Mr.  Cooper  often  smiled  at  these 
different  claims  as  recorded  in  the  papers,  and  he  frequently  declared  in  the 
family  circle  that,  so  far  as  he  teas  himself  concerned,  the  conversation  with 
Governor  Jay  was  the  sole  foundation  for  the  character  of  Harvey  Birch."* 
This  testimony  is  irrefragable  and  conclusive  upon  the  point. 

*  The  italics  are  those  of  the  present  writer. 
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The  story  that  Enoch  Crosby  was  "  Harvey  Birch"  seems  to  have 
originated  in  a  thin  volume  published  in  1828,  during  Mr.  Cooper's  absence 
in  Europe,  where  he  had  been  for  two  or  three  years  before  that  date, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Spy  Unmasked ;  or  Memoirs  of  Enoch  Crosby,  alias 
Harvey  Birch,  the  Hero  of  Mr.  Cooper  s  Tale  of  the  Neutral  Ground"  in 
which  it  is  boldly  asserted  as  a  fact.  From  this  source  it  has  passed 
from  writer  to  writer  without  question  or  examination,  who,  each  in 
turn,  like  sheep  over  a  wall,  have  given  it  currency ;  and  this,  too,  not- 
withstanding Mr.  Cooper's  own  statements  in  prefaces  to  different  edi- 
tions of  The  Spy.  The  book  itself,  a  cheap,  thin  duodecimo,  is  prac- 
tically an  abbreviated  or  skeleton  history  of  the  Revolution  from  its 
beginning  to  its  end,  based  on  Mrs.  Mercy  Warren's  history  of  that 
war,  with  a  few  additions  from  HeatJis  Memoirs  and  Thatcher  s  Journal. 
Into  this,  its  author,  one  H.  L.  Barnum, — whether  or  not  a  relative  of  the 
great  Phineas  T.  Barnum,  of  modern  fame,  is  not  known — has  injected 
various  adventures  of  Crosby,  which  he  says  Crosby  himself  related.  The 
fact  seems  to  be,  from  Barnum's  own  account,  that  he  became  possessed  of 
the  idea  that  Crosby  was  "  Harvey  Birch,"  and  went  to  see  him,  and  had 
long  talks  with  him,  the  result  of  which  seems  to  have  been,  that  the  old 
man  actually  at  last  seems  to  have  believed  that  he  was  Harvey — very 
much  as  George  the  Fourth  claimed  that  he  led  the  British  cavalry  at 
Waterloo — though,  till  Barnum's  visit,  he  had  never  seen,  or  even  heard 
of,  "  The  Spy"  which  was  published  seven  years  before. 

Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Barnum,  he  added  a  "  Conclusion  "  to  the  orig- 
inal edition  of  his  book,  in  which,  unhappily  forgetting  the  lesson  taught 
by  the  author  of  The  Spy,  he  spoilt  the  whole  thing  by  pathetically  saying 
that  for  all  his  revolutionary  services  Crosby  received  only  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.  This  "  Conclusion,"  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  state,  has 
been  omitted  in  later  editions  of  this  Enoch  Crosby  myth. 

Guy  Hatfield  of  Scarsdale 
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THE    FIRST    AMERICAN    REBEL 
Letter  from  Dr.  R.  B.  L.  Trippett. 

Editor  of  Magazine  of  American  History  : 

In  the  January,  1887,  number  of  your  invaluable  magazine  Hon.  John  W.  John- 
ston, under  the  title  "  The  First  American  Rebel,"  refers  to  the  pioneer  repub- 
lican, Nathaniel  Bacon,  jr.,  as  Nathaniel  Bacon. 

Burke,  in  speaking  of  the  council  of  five,  who  issued  the  writ  for  a  new  election 
of  burgesses,  under  direction  of  the  famous  convention  called  by  Bacon,  jr.,  says, 
in  speaking  of  the  latter,  ''by  Bacon  and  four  other  members  of  council."*  But 
the  member  of  council  was  Nathaniel  Bacon,  sen.,  and  the  general  was  Nathaniel 
Bacon,  jr.,  delegate  for  Henrico,  f  It  is  just  as  well  in  writing  of  historical  matters 
to  be  exact,  so  that  any  one  reading  may  understand.  Again,  Judge  Johnston  says, 
in  speaking  of  the  death  of  this  great  republican,  Nathaniel  Bacon,  jr.,  "About  the 
first  of  October  he  died,  and,  prominent  as  he  was,  the  cause,  place,  and  manner  of 
his  death  are  not  certainly  known.  .  .  .  Some,  however,  declare  that  he  was  assas- 
sinated !  "  Most  of  us  of  Virginia  have  been  accepting  as  true  the  account  given 
by  Henry  Howe  in  his  outline  history,  in  which  he  says  :  "  We  have  little  account 
of  Bacon's  (jr.)  proceedings  after  this  successful  termination  of  his  labors;  we 
presume  lie  did  not  do  much,  as  he  was  ill  of  a  disease  caught  by  sleeping  exposed  in 
the  trenches  before  Jamestown,  which  in  a  short  time  terminated  his  existence.  He 
died  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Pate,  in  Gloucester  County.  Thus  died  the  distinguished 
individual  who  overcame  both  the  foreign  and  domestic  enemies  of  his  country. 
So  died  the  father  of  democracy,  the  friend  of  free  government.  He  gave  his  life 
for  his  principles.  It  was  from  his  life  and  actions,  I  take  it,  that  John  Brown  got 
his  afflatus,  for  he  was  the  first  champion  of  the  people,  in  contra-distinction  to 
the  aristocracy.  If  we  of  the  South  are  wrong  in  believing  the  above,  the  sooner 
we  are  put  right  the  better. 

May  the  memory  of  the  life  of  America's  first  patriot  never  grow  dim  — may 
our  children  be  taught  to  reverence  him  as  they  do  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution. 

R.  B.   L.  Trippett. 
KlNGWOOD,  West  Virginia. 

*  fin>k,\  vol.  II.  p.  [79.  ^Hcnniiii?.  vol.  II.  pp.  544~5- 
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ERRORS  CORRECTED  ABOUT  EARLY  NEWSPAPERS 

JLditor  of  Magazine  of  American  History  ; 

In  the  communication,  "The  First  Religious  Paper,"  published  in  the  March 
number  of  your  Magazine,  it  is  stated  "that  the  grandfather  of  the  poet  (N.  P. 
Willis)  went  to  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  in  1796,  and  established  the  Scioto  Gazette,  the 
first  newspaper  in  what  was  then  known  as  the  Northwest  Territory.  Mr.  Willis 
died  on  his  farm  near  Chillicothe,  April  1,  1831.  He  was,  therefore,  in  all  proba- 
bility, publishing  a  secular  newspaper  at  Chillicothe  at  the  very  time  when  Mr.  An- 
drews commenced  his  Recorder  ;  certainly  was  a  resident  of  the  town  or  its 
vicinity,  and  could  not  well  have  been  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  that  journal. 
As  his  son  was  contemplating  a  similar  enterprise  in  Boston,  it  would  be  extremely 
natural  that  the  father,  in  corresponding  with  his  son,  should  mention  Mr.  Andrews' 
paper,  or  possibly  send  him  a  copy."  Again,  the  statement  is  made  that  Mr.  Max- 
well's Centinel  was  published  at  Cincinnati — or  Lovanteville,  if  St.  Clair  had  not 
then  abolished  that  ridiculous  name — in  1793,  and  that  this  would  "destroy  the 
claim  that  the  Scioto  Gazette,  Chillicothe,  1796,  was  the  first  newspaper  in  the 
Northwestern  Territory." 

There  is  a  whole  sheaf  of  errors  in  these  statements,  and  they  are  doubtless 
innocently  made.  Mr.  Willis  did  not  establish  the  Gazette  in  1796.  He  did  not 
die  on  his  farm  near  Chillicothe  in  1 83 1,  and  never  owned  such  a  farm.  He  was  not 
publishing  a  secular  newspaper  at  Chillicothe  when  Mr.  Andrews  commenced  his 
Recorder,  nor  was  he  a  resident  of  the  town  at  that  time.  The  claim  was  never 
made,  except  ignorantly,  that  the  Gazette  was  the  first  newspaper  in  the  North- 
western Territory.  Mr.  Frederick  Hudson  is,  I  believe,  responsible  for  the  mis- 
statement that  it  was  established  in  1796. 

Willis,  who  established  the  Gazette,  was  born  in  Boston,  in  1755,  and  had  the 
proud  distinction  of  having  been  a  member  of  the  gallant  band  of  Mohawks 
who,  on  a  memorable  evening  in  December,  1773,  boarded  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's ships  lying  in  the  harbor,  and  held  there  a  nice  little  tea-party.  He 
was  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Boston  Independent  Chronicle  from  1776  to  1784. 
Afterward  he  published  the  Potomac  Guardian  at  Martinsburg,  Va.,  and  probably 
emigrated  to  the  Northwestern  Territory  toward  the  close  of  the  century.  The 
first  issue  of  the  Gazette  was  made  in  April,  1800.  A  file  for  1802-3,  now  in  the 
Public  Library  at  Chillicothe,  begins  with  number  no,  date  Saturday,  June  19, 
1802.  In  the  issue  of  April  23,  1803,  *s  tn^s  item  :  "  This  paper  completes  three 
years  since  the  first  publication."     That  should  conclusively  settle  the  question. 

In  1878  the  writer  prepared  a  history  of  the  early  journalism  of  Chillicothe,  and 
«t  was  published  in  the  Advertiser  of  that  place.  In  the  preparation  of  data  for 
this  historical  study  I  was  greatly  aided  by  Dr.  Samuel  McAdow,  then  "the  oldest 
inhabitant,"  now  numbered  with  the  silent  majority.  "  We  turned  o'er  many  books 
together,"  and  I  was  furnished  with  his  opinion.  I  discovered  that  Willis  left 
Chillicothe  about  [804  and  never  returned.     A  relative  of  mine  has  a  copy  of  the 
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Gazette  bearing  the  date  of  November  10,  1806,  and  it  was  then  published  by  J.  S. 
Collins  &  Co.  Judge  Bailhache  was  probably  the  editor  of  the  paper  when  Mr. 
Andrews  published  the  Recorder.  I  venture  to  transcribe  from  the  Advertiser  Dr. 
McAdow's  remarks  about  the  latter  paper,  and  they  must  have  value  as  they  relate 
to  the  first  religious  paper  published  in  America.  The  claim  is  made  that  it  was 
the  first  ever  published.  The  Doctor  says  :  "  I  remember  the  paper  very  well. 
It  was  called  the  Weekly  Recorder,  and  printed  and  published  in  a  little  log  office 
that  was  located  on  the  Main  Street  property  now  owned  by  Judge  McCoy.  Rev. 
John  Andrews,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  its  projector,  editor,  and  publisher. 
He  was  a  good  preacher,  having  a  number  of  charges  under  his  care,  and  a  man 
of  fine  abilities.  The  paper  was  started,  I  think,  shortly  after  the  war  of  181 2,  and 
its  publication  continued  until  1820  or  1821.  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of 
loitering  about  the  office,  as  a  boy,  watching  the  men  setting  type.  The  claim  has 
been  made,  and,  I  think,  clearly  substantiated,  that  the  Recorder  was  the  first  relig- 
ious paper  published  in  this  country.  Several  years  ago  I  wrote  an  article  on  the 
old-time  churches  of  Chillicothe  for  the  Register  "  (a  local  paper)  "  in  which  I  had 
occasion  to  refer  to  Mr.  Andrews  and  his  paper.  General  Worthington  met  me 
shortly  afterward,  and,  after  complimenting  me  on  my  historical  accuracy,  said  that 
he  had  a  number  of  Recorders  in  his  possession,  and  would  send  them  down  to  me. 
I  have  them  here." 

The  Doctor  arose  and  took  from  a  cabinet  a  bundle  of  musty  papers,  which, 
after  handling  reverently  for  a  moment,  he  passed  to  the  reporter.  The  title  "  Weekly 
Recorder,  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  1815,"  in  excellent  letter-press,  stared  out  from  the 
small,  square  sheets,  dim  and  yellow  with  age.  "  I  do  not  suppose  that  Mr.  An- 
drews made  a  fortune  out  of  this,"  half  questioned  the  reporter. 

"  He  made  enough  to  support  a  large  family  at  any  rate,  for  he  derived  little  or 
no  income  from  his  ministerial  profession.  The  rule  was  then  that  a  minister 
should  preach  for  nothing  and  find  himself.  He  made  enough  to  build  that  brick 
house  on  Main  Street,  owned  by  Judge  McCoy.     It  was  moderately  successful." 

In  glancing  over  the  Doctor's  reminiscences  I  am  tempted  to  add  one  more 
excerpt,  although  it  has  no  relevance  to  the  matter  under  discussion.  But  it  does 
relate  to  Caleb  Atwater,  who  wrote  and  published  the  dismalest  history  of  Ohio, 
that  an  all-wise  Providence,  for  some  inscrutable  purpose,  ever  permitted  mankind 
to  be  afflicted  with. 

"Well,  Doctor,  how  about  the  Advertiser?"  next  inquired  our  seeker  after 
knowledge.     "  From  what  kind  of  an  acorn  did  that  lofty  oak  take  root  ?  " 

"  From  very  small  beginnings,  sir.  My  impression  is  that  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Atwater  came  here  from  Circleville,  and  started  a  paper  called  The  Friend  of 
Freedom.  It  soon  fizzled  out,  and  some  wag  wrote  a  mass  of  doggerel  about  the 
early  demise  of  the  bantling.      I  can  only  recall  the  refrain  of  the  verses  : 

11  The  goose  cackled  once,  and  her  tail  dropped  out  ; 
Then  up  went  The  Friend  of  Freedom.'" 
Chillicothe,  O.  \y    \y    jR 


ORIGINAL  DOCUMENTS 

Diary  of  Colonel  Josiah  Smith 

From  July  23  to  September  7,  1776  {Concluded) 

[Copied  from  the  original  in  possession  of  Mr.  Conklin  Havens,  East  Moriches,  Long  Island, 
and  contributed  to  the  Magazine  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Avery.] 

3  September  I  went  over  to  Southhold  to  see  Co11  Levingston  and  he  wors  gon 
over  to  nue  England  before  I  got  thare — 

4  I  came  hum  from  Southhold — 

5  I  staid  at  hum  Sick — 

6  I  wente  to  Mr.  Woodhull — 

7  I  herd  Co11  Levingston  wors  Cumback  to  Sagharber  &  I  sot  oute  to  go  thare 
&  when  I  came  to  Davids  I  herd  he  wors  at  Southhold  &  I  went  thare  and  thar  I 
herd  he  and  all  his  men  wors  gon  to  nue  Ingland  &  I  came  hum — 

Hunting  Toune  July  29,  1776  Memorandum  I  Receved  of  Thomas  Dearing 
2000  Dollers  for  the  purpose  of  paying  5  Dollers  a  man  Bounty  on  thare  pasing 
muster  and  haveing  a  Sufficient  muskit  or  fire  lock  &  acouterments  I  Sente  one 
1000  Dollers  Doune  Eftward  to  Co11  Mulford  &  Co11  Terry  to  pay  the  men  raisd 
in  thare  Batallions 

I  paid  Capt  John  Weeks  to  pay  of  44  (5  Dollers)  men  $220  Dollers 
I  paid  Cap*  Nathel  Plat  290  Dollers  to  pay  58  men  5  Dollers  a  man 
I  paid  Capt  Selah  Strong  290  Dollers  to  pay  58  men  5  Dollers  a  man — 
I  paid  Capt  Paule  Reeve  by  the  hand  of  Co11  Thomas  Terry  285  Dolers  to  pay 
57  men  5  Dolers  a  man — 
July  30—  1776— 

Hunting  Toune  Then  Receved  of  Co11  Jofiah  Smith  220  Dollers  to  pay  5  Dol- 
lers a  man  to  44  men  and  If  thar  is  not  44  Men  Musterd  he  is  to  Returne  the  over 
plush  to  me     Reced  per  me 

(signed)  John  Wickes 

July  30 —  1776 — 

Then  Receved  of  Co11  Jofiah  Smith  the  sum  of  290  Dollers  to  pay  5  Dollers  a 
man  to  58  men  and  If  there  is  not  58  men  Musterd  I  am  to  Returne  the  Overplush 
to  the  Co11  by  me — 

(signed)  Nath!  Piatt  Cap* 

August  3d —  1776 — 

Then  Recievd  of  Co11  Jofiah  Smith  the  sum  of  290  Dollers  to  pay  5  dollers  a 
man  to  58  men  and  if  there  is  not  58  men  Musterd  ;  I  am  to  Return  the  Overplus 
to  the  Co11  by  me. 

(signed)  Selah  Strong 
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WASHINGTON'S  LAST  TOOTH 

Retained  as  an  Heir -loom  by  the  Fa7nily  of  Washington's  Dentist. 

[Editor  Magazine  of  American  History  :  Perhaps  some  of  your  numerous  readers  would  be 
pleased  to  see  Washington's  courteous  reply  to  the  Greenwood  letter  given  in  the  September  (1886) 
number  of  your  Magazine  [XVI.  294,  295].  I  copy  from  the  original  which,  as  framed  by  my 
grandfather  at  the  time  of  its  reception,  hangs  in  my  library. 

The  circumstances  in  connection  with  the  last  tooth,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  same 
number, will  be  seen  in  my  "  Remarks  on  the  Portraiture  of  Washington,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Magazine  for  January,  1878. — Isaac  J.   Greenwood.] 

Letter  of  George  Washington  to  Mr.  Jn° .  Greenwood, 

[From  the  collection  of  Air.  Isaac  J.  Greenwood] 

Mount  Vernon  6th  Jany  1799 
Sir, 

Your  letter  of  the  28th  ult°  with  the  parcel  that  accompanied  it,  came  safe  to 
hand,  and  I  feel  obliged  by  your  attention  to  my  requests,  and  for  the  directions 
you  have  given  me. — 

Enclosed  you  have  Bank  Notes  for  fifteen  dollars,  which  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
has  got  safe  to  your  hands. — If  you  should  remove  to  Connecticut,  I  should  be 
glad  to  be  advised  of  it  ; — and  to  what  place  ;  as  I  shall  always  prefer  your  ser- 
vices to  that  of  any  other,  in  the  line  of  your  present  profession. — I  am  Sir 

Your  Very  Hble  Servant 

G°.  Washington 
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Guide  to  politeness — Editor  Mag- 
azine of  American  History  :  The  illus- 
tration of  the  "  Waltz  Dance  "  in  your 
April  issue  [xvii.  292]  reminds  me  of  a 
quaint  little  book  issued  in  1810,  entitled 
a  "  Guide  to  Politeness  ;  or  A  System  of 
Directions  for  the  Acquirement  of  Ease, 
Propriety  and  Elegance  of  Manners." 
The  author  was  Francis  D.  Nichols,  in- 
structor of  dancing,  in  Boston,  and  he 
introduces  a  large  number  of  figures  into 
his  work  to  illustrate  graceful  attitudes. 
He  gives  minute  directions  about  walk- 
ing, bowing,  shaking  hands,  entering  and 
leaving  a  room,  etc.,  etc.  One  of  the 
most  curious  and  amusing  paragraphs 
concern  the  "  Taking  off  the  Hat." 
The  gentleman  is  instructed  to  "  place 
the  right  hand  to  the  back  part  of  the 
brim,  and  easily  raise  it  from  the  back 
of  the  head  (see  figure  3)  ;  then  let  the 
hat  regularly  fall  to  the  side,  with  the 


after  entering  a  room  is  indicated  by 
figure  6.  The  gentleman  must  move 
forward,  with  his  hat  in   his  left  hand, 


brim  turned  inwards,  as  represented  by 
figure  4."  The  proper  position  to  as- 
sume in  shaking  the  hand  of  a  person 


offering  his  right  hand,  "  which  will  give 
him  a  fine  and  agreeable  appearance." 
The  leaving  of  a  room  with  hat  and  cane 
is  most  effectively  illustrated  by  figure 
7.  The  Professor  says,  "  When  turn- 
ing to  leave  the  company,  shift  your 
cane  into  the  left  hand  (taking  care  to 
have  the  hat  in  the  left  hand  also),  then, 
after  the  address  is  past,  and  turning  to 
open  the  door,  take  the  hat  from  the  left 
hand  (the  cane  remaining)  and  place  it 
upon  the  head,  with  the  right  hand." 
Young  ladies  were  trained  with  equal 
care  in  all  the  graces  and  formalities 
that  were  esteemed  needful.  The  au- 
thor says  :  "  it  is  our  task  not  only  to 
teach  the  feet  how  to  tread  the  various 
and  delightful  mazes  of  the  dance,  but 
to  fix  and  establish  in  youth,  those 
thousand  little  items  of  character  and 
behavior,  which  are  so  far  from  being 
trifles  that  they   decide  and  stamp  the 
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man  ;  they  procure  for  him  future  re- 
ception and  favor  among  mankind  ;  and 
too  often  determine  through  life  his 
prosperity  and  fortune  in  the  world.  It 
may  be  affirmed  with  safety,  that  more 
have  made  their  fortunes  by  a  graceful 
and  manly  appearance,  than  by  their 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences." 

Among  the  fifteen  rules  established 
for  general  conduct  three-fourths  of  a 
century  ago,  we  find  some  that  are  very 
sensible  ;  the  second  reads  :  "  No  gentle- 
man will  be  so  indecent  as  to  smoke 
cigars  in  the  hall  or  drawing-room  ;  " 
and  the  thirteenth  :  "  No  gentleman  will 
pass  across  the  hall  with  his  hat  on." 
The  book  is  an  antiquarian  treasure,  as 
entertaining  as  it  is  valuable.       V.  W. 


The  column  club. — This  club  was 
originally  organized  as  a  debating  club, 
in  1826,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  by 
twenty  young  men.  Its  first  meeting 
was  held  in  a  small  room  back  of  old 
Christ  Church,  on  Anthony,  now  Worth 
Street.  By  the  suggestion  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Lyell  (as  the  meeting-room  was  sup- 
ported by  only  one  column)  the  club 
adopted  the  name  of  the  "Column 
Club."  At  the  remodeling  of  the  church, 
the  club  had  to  remove,  and  Judge 
Anthony  L.  Robertson  gave  the  members 
the  use  of  an  attic  in  his  residence  on 
Leonard  Street,  whence  the  nickname 
of  the  "Attic  Club  "  was  given  it.  So 
noisy  were  the  debates  that  Judge  Rob- 
ertson was  finally  obliged  to  send  the 
young  men  away,  and  they  resorted  to  a 
loft  in  the  old  sugar  house  at  Broadway 
and  Leonard  Street,  where  they  remained 
for  several  years.  The  surviving  mem- 
bers of  the  club,  a  comparatively  short 


time  ago,  were  William  M.  Evarts,  Ham- 
ilton Fish,  Augustus  Schell,  John  Bige- 
low,  John  H.  Gourlie,  Parke  Godwin, 
William  Pritchard,  George  B.  Butler, 
George  H.  Hoffman,  Alonzo  Clarke,  and 
Edgar  S.  Van  Winkle.  This  list  has 
been  reduced,  within  a  few  years  past,  by 
the  decease  of  some  of  these  well  known 
gentlemen  ;  but  there  yet  remain  a  few. 
Among  others  who  joined  the  club  may 
be  mentioned  Chief-Justice  Anthony  L. 
Robertson,  Jonathan  Lawrence,  Alex.  L. 
Leonard,  Thomas  Lyell,  Robert  Kelly, 
Alfred  W.  Craven  and  Charles  M.  Leupp. 
I  cannot  give  further  names,  but  there 
are  members  yet  living  who  will,  with- 
out doubt,  complete  the  list. 

C.  W.    D. 

Utica,  New  York. 


Wolves  along  the  Hudson  in 
1789. — The  following  document,  found 
among  the  Van  Cortlandt  papers,  is  of 
singular  interest.  It  is  contributed  by 
Mrs.  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  of  Croton  : 

"Cortlandt  Town,  Dec'r  3,  1789. 
Then  Received  of  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt 
bythe  hands  of  Javis  Dusenbury, Twenty- 
four  Shillings,  in  full  for  the  killing  of 
four  Wolfs,  that  were  killed  within 
twenty  miles  of  Capt'n  Boyd's  in  Philip's 
town  as  appears  from  the  several  certifi- 
cates showed  at  the  time,  I  say  rec'd  by 

me. 

Samuel  Taylor,  his  mark 
by  order. 

Witness 
Sam'l  Jones 

(endorsed  )  Wolf  receipt,  Paid  Dec'r' 
3,  1789. 
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Congregations  and  churches — 
Editor  of  Magazine  of  American  History : 
Will  you,  or  some  one,  through  your 
excellent  Magazine,  please  answer  this 
question  :  When,  where,  and  by  whom 
was  (a)  the  first  Roman  Catholic,  (b)  the 
first  Protestant  (especially  Lutheran) 
congregation  formed,  or  church  built  on 
this  continent  ?  N. 


American  discoverer — What  dis- 
tinction ( practical  or  scientific,  or  both, 
if  possible),  can  you  make  between  an 
American  discoverer  and  an  American 
explorer  ?  P. 

King  of  the  American  colonies — 
Editor  Magazine  of  American  History  : 
I  would  be  very  thankful  to  you  for  a 
sound  answer,  through  your  valuable 
Magazine,  to  the    following    questions  : 

1.  Was  not,  before  the  American  rev- 
olution, the  King  of  England  the 
legitimate  king  also  of  the  American 
colonies  ? 

2.  If  he  was,  what  legitimate  right, 
particularly  from  a  religious  point  of 
view  (comp.  Bible,  e.  g.,  1  Peter,  ii., 
13,  14)  had  the  colonists  to  throw  off 
their  yoke,  and  found  a  republic  of 
their  pwn  ? 

3.  Finally,  if  they  had  any  right  to  do 
as  they  did,  why  haven't  other  people 
that  are  oppressed  the  same  right  ?     H. 


De  wolf  and  thomas  lee — Imme- 
diate information  is  requested  from  all 
persons  of  De  Wolf  name  or  descent, 
giving  the  names  of  earliest  known  an- 
cestors of  their  families,  and  all  facts 
concerning  them.     So  far  as  they  have 
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been  heard  from,  all  of  that  name  whose 
families  have  been  in  this  country  for 
several  generations,  are  descended  from 
Balthasar  De  Wolf,  one  of  the  first  set- 
tlers of  Lyme,  Connecticut.  The  writer 
can  probably  trace  their  lines  if  the 
facts  are  given  to  her. 

Similar  information  is  also  requested 
in  regard  to  the  descendants  of  Thomas 
Lee,  another  early  settler  of  Lyme,  Con- 
necticut. It  is  also  desired  to  learn 
from  each  family  the  principal  facts  in 
the  histories  of  those  who  have  served 
their  country  well  in  war  or  peace,  or 
have  in  any  way  been  marked  by  special 
usefulness  or  prominence.  Facts  re- 
ceived in  time  will  be  printed  in  the 
forthcoming  volume  of  genealogical 
and  biographical  monographs  adver- 
tised in  this  number  of  the  Magazine. 
Address  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Salisbury, 

New  Haven,  Connecticut. 


George  clinton,  colonial  gover- 
nor of  new  york — Editor  of  Magazine 
of  America7i  History  :  Will  you  kindly 
publish  some  account  of  the  first  George 
Clinton,  whose  autograph  letter  I  copied 
from  the  original  in  my  possession,  and 
contributed  to  your  issue  for  March, 
1885  ?  Ferguson  Haines 

Biddeford,  Maine. 

Reply  : 

Admiral  George  Clinton  was  a  younger 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  an  easy, 
good-natured,  unambitious,  unlettered 
naval  officer,  who  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  New  York  in  1743,  arriving  in 
the  metropolis  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber of  that  year.  He  was  a  novice  in 
affairs  of  State,  and  presently  in  contro- 
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versy  with  the  Legislature  of  New  York, 
and  urged  the  British  Ministry  to  take 
cognizance  of  its  "  disobedience  and 
indolence."  He  was  at  loggerheads 
with  his  counselors,  and  did  not  make 
friends  readily  with  the  Indians.  He  was 
not  a  master  spirit,  and  was  constantly 
humiliated  and  annoyed  in  attempting  to 
control  the  conflicting  elements.  His 
blunders  were  ridiculed  by  the  chief 
men  of  New  York,  and  his  demands  for 
money  to  sustain  the  Government  re- 
sulted in  unprofitable  quarrels  and  ag- 
gravating personalities.  He  became  the 
unwelcome  instrument  through  which 
the  Ministry  experimented  upon  New 
York,  in  a  sort  of  disciplining  process,  to 
extort  from  the  Assembly  fixed  salaries 
and  a  permanent  revenue.  The  struggle 
was  prosecuted  with  vigor,  but  fearless- 
ness of  monarchial  power  was  deep- 
rooted  among  the  inhabitants,  and 
Clinton,  disgusted  with  the  determined 
opposition  he  encountered  on  every 
side,  virtually  acknowledged  his  complete 
failure.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  gov- 
ernorship in  1753  by  Sir  Dan  vers  Os- 
borne, who  in  less  than  a  week  after  his 
arrival  hanged  himself.  Editor 


"  Sir  peyton  shipworthy  " — A  gen- 
tleman of  this  name  is  referred  to  in  an 
unpublished  manuscript  letter  written 
by  Miss  Lott  of  this  city  in  1784  to 
Miss  Suhm,  Parsippany,  New  Jersey,  in 
which  mention  is  made  of  him  as  pres- 
ent at  a  dinner-party  given  by  her 
father,  Mr.  Abraham  Lott.  Other  dis- 
tinguished   persons     were     present     as 


guests,  among  whom  were  Governor 
George  Clinton  and  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton. Can  any  reader  of  this  magazine 
give  any  further  information  concerning 
him  ? 


W.  H. 


New  York,  April,  1887. 


American  revolutionary  writers 
in  the  pay  of  France — M.  de  Vergen- 
nes  on  the  25th  of  September,  1779, 
wrote  M.  de  la  Luzerne,  the  French 
Minister  at  Philadelphia,  a  letter  of 
which  the  original  text  is  given  in  M. 
de  Circourt's  work,  vol    hi.,  p.  282. 

"  His  majesty  authorizes  you  to  con- 
tinue the  donations  (les  donatifs)  which 
M.  Gerard  has  given  or  promised  to  va- 
rious American  authors,  and  of  which  he 
will  surely  have  handed  you  a  list." 

M.  de  Circourt,  in  a  note  to  this  pas- 
sage, says  :  "  Temporary  pecuniary  as- 
sistance. This  delicate  subject  has  been, 
even  in  my  time,  the  subject  of  criti- 
cisms and  controversies  into  which  we 
need  not  enter." 

M.  Gerard  on  the  29th  of  May,  1779, 
wrote  to  M.  de  Vergennes  that  another 
writer  had  offered  himself — a  former 
member  of  Congress — who  would  proba- 
bly soon  re-enter  that  body,  and  who 
signed  his  productions  "  Americanus  ;  " 
that  this  writer  wished  to  follow  up  a 
suggestion,  favorable  to  France,  made 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Packet  of  May  25  ; 
and  that  he  was  in  need  of  money. 

Query — Who  was  Americanus  ?  What 
are  the  criticisms  and  controversies  on 
the  delicate  subject  of  donatifs  alluded 
to  by  de  Circourt  ?  J.  J. 
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William  pennoyer  —  "  An  Inter- 
esting Inquiry."  [xvii.  243] — Among 
my  notes  I  find  the  following  :  "  Oc- 
tober 8,  1678,  Richard  Lounsbury,  of 
Rye,  Connecticut,  gave  to  Samuel  Ed- 
sall,  of  New  York,  Merchant,  deed  of 
trust  of  house  and  lot  in  Rye,  and  of  a 
tract  of  land  on  Budd's  Neck  :  habendum 
for  the  use  of  the  children  of  the  grantor 
and  Elizabeth  his  wife  ;  provided  that 
said  children  being  educated  and  pro- 
vided for  by  their  father,  said  lands 
should  remain  to  himself,  &c.  [N.  B. 
Elizabeth  was  the  niece  of  William 
Penoyer,  of  London,  by  whom  she  had 
been  bequeathed  a  legacy,  which  had 
been  invested  in  the  premises  so  con- 
veyed. The  Lounsburys  had  given 
a  power  of  attorney  to  George  Heath- 
cote,  '  Marriner,'  who  had  brought  over 
the  legacy  in  money  and  goods,  and  de- 
posited one  third  of  same,  in  Jany,  with 
Mr.  Edsall.  His  Receipt  therefor  was 
witnessed  by  Matthias  Nicolls  (Colonial 
Sec'y)  and  J.  Juxon. 

In  1670,  one  William  Penoyer  devised 
to  Harvard  College  an  annuity  from 
rents  of  an  estate  in  Norfolk,  Eng., 
which  then  yielded  ^34  :  and  in  1848, 
^50  :  Probably  the  uncle  of  Elizabeth, 
— Mrs.  Lounsbury,  of  Rye]  "  If  this  con- 
jecture be  correct,  it  may  afford  a  clue 
to  the  founder  of  the  "  Colony  of  Nox  " 
scholarship.  No  doubt  Mr.  Henry 
F.  Waters,  the  discoverer  of  John 
Harvard's  parentage  and  ancestry,  would 
unearth  Penoyer's  will,  if  he  has  not 
already  done  so.  See  mention  of  "  Wil- 
liam Pennoyer,  of  London,  merchant," 
in  will  of  Edward  Parks,  Jan'y  23.  1650. 


xi.   Genealogical   Gleanings   in   England, 
p.  166,  by  Mr.  Waters  ;  reprinted  from 
N.  E.  Hist  and  Gen.  Reg.,  Jan'y,  1886. 
Thos.  H'y  Edsall 
Glenwood  Springs,  Colo. 


Whalley  the  regicide  [xvii.  264] 
— Lossing  says  the  regicides  arrived  at 
Boston,  July,  1660;  abode  a  while  at 
Cambridge ;  thence  Goffe  and  Whalley 
to  Hadley,  and  Dixwell  to  New  Haven  ; 
afterward  all  at  New  Haven,  where 
Goffe  died  in  1678,  Whalley  in  1679, 
and  Dixwell  later;  all  three  lie  in  the 
graveyard  in  the  rear  of  the  Central 
Church,  where  stones  mark  their  graves. 
Possibly  Mr.  Amoux's  query  would  be 
still  further  answered  by  "  Memoranda 
concerning  Edward  Whalley  and  Will- 
iam Goffe  "  in  Vol.  2,  New  Haven 
Colony  Society,  1876.  G. 


Shakespeare  in  America  [xvii. 
350] — The  leading  plays  of  Shakespeare 
were  performed  in  America  long  before 
the  date  given  by  this  correspondent. 
The  chief  authority  on  this  question  is 
William  Dunlap,  whose  "  History  of  the 
American  Theatre "  is,  notwithstanding 
its  incorrectness  and  incompleteness,  a 
valuable  work.  According  to  Dunlap 
the  first  performance  was  at  Williams- 
burg, Va.,  Sept.  5,  1752,  Merchant  of 
Venice  the  play.  It  is  claimed,  however, 
and  justly,  we  believe,  that  this  honor 
belongs  to  Colley  Cibber's  version  of 
Richard  III.,  acted  in  Philadelphia  in 
1749  or  '50.  Othello,  first  time,  Dec.  26, 
1 75 1,  in  New  York,  King  Lear,  Jan.  14, 
1754.  Robert  English. 

Myerstown,  Pa. 
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Maryland  historical  society — 
Some  two  years  ago  the  attention  of  the 
Maryland  Historical  Society  was  called 
to  the  fact  that  there  nowhere  existed  a 
complete  set  of  the  National  Medals  of 
the  United  States.  Neither  at  the  Mint 
nor  at  any  of  the  Departments  of  the 
Government  had  there  a  copy  of  these 
valuable  mementoes  been  preserved. 
The  Society  thereupon  appointed  a 
committee,  charged  with  the  duty  of  in- 
vestigating the  matter  of  the  National 
Medals  that  had  been  ordered  by  the 
Government,  and,  if  possible,  of  making 
a  collection  of  all  the  National  Medals 
known  to  exist. 

The  work  of  this  committee  has  been 
prosecuted  under  many  difficulties,  a 
report  of  which  was  made  to  the  Society 
at  its  regular  meeting  on  the  evening  of 
March  14th,  accompanied  by  a  very  inter- 
esting paper  giving  an  account  of  the 
medals  struck,  and  the  history  of  them 
as  far  as  ascertained,  which  had  been 
prepared  and  was  read  by  Richard  M. 
McSherry,  Esq.,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  will  in  due  time  appear 
as  one  of  the  Fund  Publications  of  the 
Society. 

The  United  States  has  been  extremely 
chary  in  conferring  this  distinguished 
honor  upon  individuals,  and  has  granted 
but  eighty-three  since  its  existence  as  a 
a  nation.  The  first  of  these  antedates 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  by 
more  than  three  months,  having  been 
ordered  by  Congress  on  the  25th  of 
March,  1776,  to  be  presented  to  General 
Washington  in  recognition  of  the  wise 
and  spirited  conduct  of  himself,  his 
officers,  and  soldiers  in  the  successful 


siege  of  Boston.  From  the  condition  of 
the  country,  however,  considerable  time 
elapsed  before  the  medal  so  ordered  was 
in  fact  presented.  The  first  that  was 
actually  struck  was  one  which  was  or- 
dered later  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  De 
Fleury,  which  was  made  in  France,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Dr.  Franklin,  in 
1780. 

The  United  States  Mint  was  not  estab- 
lished until  1792,  and  all  the  Revolu- 
tionary medals  ordered  until  that  time 
were  struck  in  France.  The  medals, 
with  very  rare  exceptions,  have  been 
awarded  for  conspicuous  valor  and  abil- 
ity, and  distinguished  service,  either 
upon  land  or  sea.  One  marked  excep- 
tion was  the  medal  voted  by  Congress  to 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt  for  presenting  to 
the  government,  January  28,  1864,  a 
vessel  worth  a  million  of  dollars,  at 
which  time  he  used  the  noble  language  : 
"  No  pecuniary  sacrifice  is  too  great  to 
make  for  our  country  ;  no  inducements 
great  enough  to  tempt  us  to  profit  by  its 
necessities."  The  only  other  medal  or- 
dered in  connection  with  the  war  of  the 
rebellion  was  the  one  voted  to  General 
Grant.  Among  the  recipients  of  the 
medals  have  been  the  military  and  naval 
heroes  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  the 
war  of  181 2,  the  conflict  with  the  Bar- 
bary  States,  the  Mexican  war,  and  some 
few  others.  The  committee,  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  having  complete 
collections  of  these  mementoes  of  a  na- 
tion's gratitude,  and  of  the  deeds  of  its 
heroes,  prepared,  and  had  presented  to 
Congress  at  its  late  session,  an  act  pro- 
viding for  the  coining  of  copies  of  all 
these  national  medals,  so  that  a  full  set 
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might  be  placed  in  each  department  of 
the  Government,  and  in  the  custody  of 
every  State  of  the  Union.  This  bill, 
though  unanimously  reported,  and 
warmly  supported  by  the  committee  on 
coinage,  was  crowded  out  by  the  press- 
ure of  business,  and  not  acted  upon  by 
Congress.  The  society  will  continue  to 
press  the  matter  upon  the  attention  of 
Congress,  and  does  not  doubt  of  ulti- 
mate success.  The  value  of  such  a  col- 
lection for  historic  purposes  can  hardly 
be  overrated. 


The  dedham  historical  society 
(Mass.)  held  its  annual  meeting  on  the 
6th  of  April,  and  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  president,  Henry  O.  Hild- 
reth  ;  vice-president,  Alfred  Hewins  ; 
curators,  Erastus  Worthington,  Henry 
W.  Richards,  Don  Gleason  Hill,  John 
H.  Burdakin,  Elijah  Howe  ;  correspond- 
ing secretary,  Julius  H.  Tuttle  ;  record- 
ing secretary,  John  L.  Wakefield  ;  treas- 
urer, Frederick  J.  Baker  ;  librarian,  John 
H.  Burdakin  ;  the  publication  commit- 
tee, Henry  O.  Hildreth,  Julius  H.  Tuttle, 
Don  Gleason  Hill. 

This  society  has  now  a  handsome 
new  building  of  its  own  in  process  of 
erection,  made  possible  through  the 
munificent  bequest  of  Miss  Hannah 
Shuttleworth. 


THE    ONEIDA    HISTORICAL    SOCIETY 

This  society  held  its  regular  monthly 
meeting  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  in- 
stant, at  its  rooms  in  the  City  Library 
building,  the  president,  Hon.  Ellis  H. 
Roberts,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of 
the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  ap- 


proved. Hon.  John  F.  Seymour  pre- 
sented to  the  society  a  crayon  portrait 
of  Gerrit  Boon,  of  Holland,  the  agent  of 
the  Holland  Land  Company,  who  was 
the  first  settler  at  the  village  of  Trenton, 
in  the  year  1793.  The  company  which 
he  represented  is  said  at  one  time  to 
have  owned  over  five  millions  of  acres 
of  land  in  Oneida  County,  and  the  flour- 
ishing village  of  Boonville  is  named  in 
honor  of  him.  This  presentation  was 
made  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
Governor  Horatio  Seymour,  who,  as  it 
is  well  known,  was  the  honored  president 
of  the  society,  from  the  time  when  it  was 
founded  until  his  decease.  The  portrait 
is  by  the  celebrated  artist,  St.  Memin, 
specimens  of  whcse  skill  are  to  be  seen 
on  the  walls  of  the  society,  in  the  mini- 
ature portraits  of  General  and  Mrs. 
Alexander  Macomb.  The  president 
also  presented  a  copy  of  his  recently 
published  History  of  New  York,  and 
General  C.  W.  Darling,  the  correspond- 
ing secretary,  presented  a  large  number 
of  donations  received  by  him  for  the 
society  during  the  past  month,  from 
various  parts  of  the  world.  Mr.  John 
L.  Earll,  a  member  of  the  board  of 
councilors,  read  a  paper  contributed  by 
S.  L.  Frey,  of  Palatine  Bridge,  entitled, 
"  Recollections  of  Joseph  Bonaparte," 
and  Rev.  D.  W.  Bigelow  read  a  paper 
written  for  the  society  by  Rev.  W.  M. 
Beauchamp,  of  Baldwinsville,  on  the 
topic,  "Were  Shikellimy  and  Logan 
Oneidas  ? "  On  motion  of  Alexander 
Seward,  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  was  ex- 
tended to  donors,  and  a  vote  of  thanks 
presented  to  the  authors  of  these  inter- 
esting and  able  papers.  The  meeting 
then  adjourned. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  By  Theodore 
Mommsen  :  The  Province  from  Caesar  to  Dio- 
cletian. 2  vols.  i6mo,  pp.  386  each.  New 
York  :  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 
The  author  of  one  of  the  standard  modern 
histories  of  the  Roman  Empire  may  well  have 
hesitated,  after  a  lapse  of  thirty  years,  to  take 
up  his  pen  for  the  completion,  or  at  least  for  the 
continuation  of  a  task  that  the  world  regarded 
as  practically  finished  ;  but  Theodore  Mommsen 
brings  to  the  work  the  mature  fruit  of  a  life  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  his  choice,  and  the  result 
is  a  foregone  conclusion.  It  seems  hardly  pos- 
sible that  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  his  four 
volumes  were  given  to  the  world,  and  at  once 
took  easily  among  the  most  profound  and  learned 
works  of  their  class.  Designed  originally  more 
for  the  general  reader  than  for  the  professional 
scholar,  they  at  once  secured  the  high  apprecia- 
tion of  German  students,  and  when  translated 
into  English  by  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Dickson,  Regius 
Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  commanded  a  similar  recognition 
from  the  English  reading  world.  The  same  able 
translator  survives  to  do  a  like  work  for  the 
present  volumes,  and  the  author's  graphic  pow- 
ers of  delineation  inspire  as  they  did  of  old 
every  line  of  the  later  translation. 

Dr.  Mommsen  recognizes  the  excellent  work 
that  has  been  done  on  the  period  not  covered  by 
his  previous  volumes,  but  holds,  not  without 
reason,  that  the  period  included  between  Caesar 
and  Diocletian  remains  comparatively  unex- 
plored, especially  as  regards  the  Imperial  Prov- 
inces which  included  so  much  of  what  is  now 
the  garden  of  the  world. 

To  accompany  the  presentation  of  the  civil 
and  political  status  of  the  world  as  it  then  ex- 
isted, eight  maps  have  been  prepared  by  Pro- 
fessor Kiepert,  including  almost  the  whole  of 
the  then  known  world,  from  Persia  on  the  east 
to  England  and  Spain  on  the  west,  and  the  wide 
belt  of  African  territory  bordering  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  These  maps 
are  prepared  with  the  wonderful  attention  to 
detail  that  have  placed  German  cartographers 
at  the  head  of  their  profession,  and  are  an  in- 
valuable aid  to  the  intelligent  understanding  of 
the  context. 

Both  author  and  translator  lament  the  lack  of 
a  fifth  volume  of  the  general  history  of  Rome, 
and  whether  such  a  volume  is  yet  to  be  supplied 
remains  an  open  question  in  the  minds  of  both. 
If  the  present  volumes  lack  somewhat  the  vivid 
description  and  individual  portraiture  that  were 
so  striking  a  feature  of  their  predecessors,  they 
possess  other  elements  of  interest  that  entitle 
them  to  an  equal  rank  in  the  use  of  materials 
gleaned  from  the  rich  historical  stores  that  have 


become  available  largely  through  the  researches 
of  Dr.  Mommsen  himself. 


THE  GENEALOGICAL  DICTIONARY  OF 
RHODE  ISLAND.  Comprising  three  gene- 
rations of  settlers  who  came  before  1690. 
(With  many  families  carried  to  the  Fourth 
Generation.)  By  John  Osborne  Austin. 
Imperial  quarto,  square,  pp.  443.  Printed  by 
Joel  Munsell's  Sons.     Albany,  1887. 

This  work  is  not  merely  local  in  its  character, 
as  its  title  might  imply.  The  people  whose 
names  are  inscribed  in  its  pages  are  scattered 
through  every  habitable  part  of  the  United 
States.  It  embraces  a  record  of  four  hundred 
and  sixty-five  distinct  families,  with  abstracts  of 
the  settlement  of  more  than  eleven  hundred 
estates  and  of  numerous  early  deeds,  besides 
various  items  concerning  the  lives  of  the  early 
inhabitants.  Interest  in  genealogical  studies  is 
on  the  increase  ;  the  time  has  come  when  intel- 
ligent men  and  women  wish  to  know  something" 
about  themselves  and  their  ancestry,  and  many 
are  seeking  knowledge  without  knowing  where 
to  go  for  correct  sources  of  information.  Mr. 
Austin  seems  to  have  hit  the  right  vein  in  his 
researches  ;  and  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
the  genealogical  tables  are  arranged  will  com- 
mend the  volume  to  every  one  who  glances 
through  it.  We  can  hardly  see  how  any  native 
of  Rhode  Island,  wherever  his  home  may  be, 
can  do  without  such  a  work.  The  author  has 
evidently  counted  on  a  limited  sale,  as  the  pages 
are  not  stereotyped.  But  the  probabilities  are 
that,  when  it  is  too  late,  there  will  be  an  active 
demand  for  it.     The  price  is  $10. 


A  CENTURY  OF  ELECTRICITY.  By  T. 
C.  Mendenhall.  i6mo,  pp.  229.  Boston  : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

It  is  not  infrequently  remarked  that  the  pres- 
ent is  the  age  of  electricity,  and  every  succeed- 
ing year  renders  the  saying  more  truly  indicative 
of  the  age.  So  rapid  is  the  progress  of  the 
science  that  even  the  nomenclature  keeps  in  ad- 
vance of  all  save  expert  knowledge.  Boys  yet 
in  their  teens  can  remember  when  electric  lights 
were  unknown  save  in  the  scientific  lecture- 
room.  And  still  younger  ones,  if  they  take  any 
interest  in  such  matters,  can  remember  when 
electric  motors  were  still  in  the  future.  Now 
almost  every  large  town  has  its  system  of  electric 
lights,  and  the  railroad  companies  are  only  ex- 
perimenting with  a  view  of  determining  which 
of  a  score  of  practicable  motors  is  really  the  best. 
Barely  a  century  has  passed  since  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  mysterious  fluid  that  we  call  elec- 
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tricity  was  unknown,  but  now  the  world  is  com- 
ing to  believe  that  it  has  to  learn  only  a  little 
more  to  supersede  steam  with  the  more  subtle 
and  more  powerful  agent  that  pervades  all  space, 
and  needs  only  to  be  harnessed  to  do  all  our 
work  for  us.  The  present  volume  is  eminently 
well  calculated  to  impart  a  popular  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  and  it  is  probably  the  best  that 
has  as  yet  been  presented  in  an  accessible  form. 

THE  EMANCIPATION  OF  MASSACHU- 
SETTS. By  Brooks  Adams.  i6mo,  pp. 
382.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co, 
1887. 

Ever  since  the  Massachusetts  colonies  began 
to  be  written  about  from  the  stand-point  of  out- 
side criticism  ;  indeed  ever  since  they  began  to 
be  talked  about — and  the  talking,  of  course, 
long  ante-dated  the  writing — the  critics  have 
been  divided  by  a  sharp  line  of  demarkation. 
On  the  one  hand  have  been  the  descendants  of 
the  Puritans,  who  have  naturally  been  somewhat 
predisposed  to  extol  the  virtues  and  ignore  or 
minify  the  vices  of  their  respected  progenitors. 
On  the  other  hand  have  been  the  descendants 
or  relations  of  New  York  Dutchmen  or  Vir- 
ginian cavaliers,  or  at  least  the  outside  world  in 
general  who  cared  nothing  for  the  traditions  of 
Plymouth,  and  took  pains  to  reverse  the  pict- 
ure. Boston  having  once  been,  if  she  is  not 
now,  the  literary  centre,  had  rather  the  advan- 
tage until  recently,  and  probably  the  preponder- 
ance of  published  matter  has  been  on  the  puri- 
tanical side,  though  some  very  severe  things 
have  been  said  against  the  ideal  Pilgrim.  The 
truth  probably— nay,  almost  from  necessity — 
lies  between  the  two  extremes.  We  have  had 
occasion  lately  to  notice  at  least  two  historical 
romances  which  presented  the  life  of  those  early 
days  in  what  was  intended  for  unprejudiced 
light,  and  now  comes  Mr.  Brooks  Adams,  a 
Puritan  of  the  Puritans,  with  a  very  sharp  attack 
upon  the  generally  accepted  estimate  of  the  New 
England  forefathers.  His  strongest  point  may 
be  said  to  be  the  title  of  his  book.  It  must 
strike  most  readers  as  a  novel  and  original  idea 
that  the  Bay  State  has  ever  been  emancipated, 
and  the  question  must  at  once  present  itself  : 
"  What  need  had  she  of  emancipation?''  Has  not 
she  always  been  a  synonym  for  freedom  ?  Was 
she  not  from  the  earliest  times  pledged  to  the 
utmost  liberty  of  person  and  of  conscience  ?  Mr. 
Adams  says  no  with  an  emphasis  so  emphatic 
that  he  commands  attention,  and  if  he  leaves 
his  readers  in  perplexing  doubt  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  the  doubt  is  not  due  to  any  lack  of  zeal 
on  his  part. 

The  long  and  short  of  it  is  that  he  endeavors 
to  prove  that  the  Bay  colonies  were  hopelessly 
priest-ridden,  and  that  their  emancipation  was 
only  accomplished  at  a  comparatively  recent  date. 


An  ecclesiastical  history  of  Massachusetts 
should  be  written  from  the  calm  vantage-ground 
of  a  judicial  frame  of  mind,  but  this  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  the  frame  in  which  the  author 
approached  his  task.  He  certainly  presents  his 
side  of  the  controversy  with  unsparing  severity 
of  citation  and  inference,  but,  either  through 
natural  bent  or  cultivated  prejudice,  he  fails  to 
give  credit  where  credit  is  due.  The  difficult 
conditions  of  the  first  settlement  offer  for  him 
no  excuses  in  palliation  of  severity,  and  we  lay 
aside  the  book  with  the  not  unreasonable  hope 
that  some  Massachusetts  man  will  take  up  the 
gauntlet  that  he  has  thrown  down  and  present 
the  case  from  a  more  catholic  tribunal. 


COLLECTIONS  OF  THE  MAINE  HIS- 
TORICAL SOCIETY.  Vol.  IX.,  8vo,  pp. 
393.  Published  for  the  Society.  1887.  Port- 
land, Maine. 

The  contents  of  this  ninth  volume  of  the 
valuable  series  issued  by  the  Maine  Historical 
Society  is  unusually  attractive.  The  first  paper 
is  on  Sir  William  Phips.  read  before  the  Society 
by  William  Goold,  of  Windham.  He  sketches 
that  notable  character  in  our  colonial  annals  from 
many  points  of  view,  and  furnishes  a  most  inter- 
esting chapter  in  American  history.  The  second 
paper  is  entitled  "  Brigadier-General  Samuel 
Waldo,  1696-1759,"  by  Joseph  Williamson,  and 
is  a  biographical  study  of  more  than  ordinary 
value.  General  Waldo  was  the  grandfather  of 
Mrs.  Knox,  the  wife  of  General  Knox  of  Revo- 
lutionary fame.  He  is  described  as  a  man  of 
commanding  presence,  tall,  stout,  and  of  dark 
complexion.  His  portrait  represents  him  in  a 
scarlet  coat,  waistcoat,  and  small-clothes,  with 
a  smooth-shaven  face,  and  powdered  periwig  ; 
the  waistcoat  richly  embroidered,  according  to 
the  prevailing  fashion,  descending  almost  to  the 
knees,  and  forming  the  most  conspicuous  part 
of  the  dress.  His  right  hand  holds  a  truncheon, 
probably  for  the  better  display  of  the  heavy  lace 
wrist-band.  Other  papers  are  on  "  William 
Hutchings,  the  last  surviving  Revolutionary  pen- 
sioner in  New  England  ;  "  on  "  The  White  Hills 
of  New  Hampshire  ;  "  "A  Memoir  of  Nathan 
Clifford  ;  "  and  "  Edward  Godfrey."  The  book 
contains  several  interesting  portraits  and  other 
illustrations. 


PRINCIPLES   OF   ART.     By  John  C.  Van 
Dyke,   Librarian  of  the  Sage   Library,  New 
Brunswick,    N.    J.      i2mo,     pp.     291.      New 
York  :  Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert.      1887. 
Only  a  life  long  familiarity  with  art  can  en- 
able an   author  to  handle  a  vast   subject,  con- 
cerning which   so  much  has  been  written,  with 
the  clear  comprehension  and  grasp  that  charac- 
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tcrizes  the  present  work.  This  is  illustrated  by 
the  division  of  the  subject  into  two  general  parts. 
namely,  "Art  in  History,  and  Art  in  Theory;'' 
these,  again,  naturally  separating  into  three  di- 
visions, each  of  which  develops  the  history  of 
the  subject  in  harmony  with  the  advancing  civili- 
zation of  man,  from  the  primitive  stage,  where  it 
is  merely  decorative  or  symbolic,  through  the 
classical  stage,  as  evinced  by  the  art  of  Greece, 
to  the  intellectual  tendency  that  marks  the  early 
days  of  the  Christian  era,  reaching  its  fullest 
perfection  in  Still  later  times.  Expression  and 
individuality  at  last  assume  their  present  bearing 
upon  the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Mr.  Van  Dyke's  style,  straightforward  and  de- 
void of  the  complications  that  so  often  obscure 
an  author's  meaning,  is  admirably  adapted  for 
the  purpose  in  hand,  and  promises  for  his  book 
a  permanent  place  among  the  many  art  treatises 
that  have  gone  before. 


A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

By  B.  C.  Skottowe,  M.  A.     i6mo,  pp.  345. 

New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Any  literary  worker  who  has  ever  undertaken 
the  task  of  looking  up  the  official  record  of 
some  proceeding  of  the  British  parliament  will, 
on  reading  the  title-page  of  this  book,  be  visited 
by  a  memory  of  long  rows  of  folio  volumes  la- 
beled "Journal  of  the  House  of  Lords,"  "Jour- 
nal of  the  House  of  Commons,"  and  the  like, 
and  the  recollection  will  come  back  of  long  and 
hopeless  delving  in  columns  of  indexes,  aban- 
doned, perhaps,  in  despair  at  the  end.  To  such 
an  one  the  task  of  a  history  of  Parliament,  even 
a  short  one,  must  seem  appalling  ;  but  an  Eng- 
lishman has  attempted,  and,  in  a  sense,  at 
least,  accomplished  it.  To  be  sure,  he  did  not 
have  to  search  through  all  those  formidable 
folio  volumes,  but  he  must  have  done  a  good 
deal  of  wearisome  work,  and  no  doubt  the  great 
library  at  Oxford — for  he  hails  from  New  College, 
in  that  venerable  university — was  made  to  pay 
tribute.  Beginning  with  the  Folk-moots  and 
Witenazemots  of  the  early  Saxons,  at  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century,  he  traces  the  history  of  par- 
liamentary bodies  as  thoroughly  as  may  be  to  the 
Victorian  epoch,  and  well  up  to  the  present 
time.  An  index  renders  it  possible  to  refer 
readily  to  everything  of  importance,  and  we  rec- 
ommend to  every  senator  and  congressman,  as 
well  as  to  every  State  legislator,  a  perusal  of  the 
book,  to  the  end  that  they  may  attain  some  faint 
idea  of  the  slow  development  out  of  which  has 
grown  the  present  representative  government  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 


Vermont.  i6mo.  pp.211.  St.  Martin's  Lane, 
London.  1SS6.  Henry  Stevens  &  Son. 
This  dainty  little  volume,  artistically  bound  in 
white,  is  not  a  general  biography  of  Mr.  Lenox, 
but  personal  recollections  and  memoranda  re- 
specting him  which  Mr.  Stevens  had  in  his  own 
private  keeping.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  Mr.  Lenox  had  confidential  relations 
with  Mr.  Stevens,  concerning  the  purchase  of 
books  for  his  great  and  costly  library  ;  and  this 
publication  throws  light  upon  many  specific 
points  of  interest,  not  least  of  which  might  be 
mentioned  Mr  Lenox's  method  of  recording  his 
books  after  their  purchase.  Mr.  Stevens  says  : 
"  Mr.  Lenox  was  a  pattern  of  industry,  method, 
and  good  management.  He  not  only  himself 
worked  ten  hours  a  day,  but  he  managed  to  make 
his  property  work  for  him  twenty-four  hours 
daily,  accumulating  by  good  investments  like 
rolling  snow-balls.  He  could,  therefore,  well 
afford  to  do  as  he  liked  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
he  liked  to  do  everything  in  his  own  way  with- 
out outside  influence,  interference,  or  dictation. 
Mr.  Lenox  was  ever  most  generous  and  charita- 
ble, but  like  my  old  friend  the  late  George  Pea- 
body,  he  manifested  a  dislike  of  being  indebted 
to  strangers  or  neighbors  for  hints  as  to  his  pub- 
lic or  private  duties  ;  nor  would  he  tolerate  any 
interference  in  his  own  charitable  impulses.  He 
staked  out  his  own  course,  hoed  his  own  row, 
paddled  his  own  canoe  and  reveled  silently  in  his 
own  generous  suggestions,  which  began  literally 
at  home  in  his  own  bosom.  He  paid  his  taxes 
liberally,  bore  his  share  of  the  public  burdens, 
pastured  figuratively  the  widow's  cow,  helped  the 
needy,  but  avoided  all  public  offices  and  politics. 
He  shunned  notoriety  with  the  same  ardor  that 
others  sought  it.  He  thought  that  more  young 
men  prospered  by  minding  their  own  business 
than  by  politics  or  noisy  professions." 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MR.  JAMES 
LENOX,  of  New  York,  and  the  formation 
of    his    Library.      By    Henry    Stevens  of 


HISTORY  OF  THE  SOLDIERS'  MONU- 
MENT IN  WATERBURY,  CONNECTI- 
CUT. By  Joseph  Anderson,  S.T.D.  8vo. 
pp..  170.  Printed  for  the  Monument  Com- 
mittee.    1SS6. 

This  memorial  volume  is  most  creditable  to  its 
projectors,  and  like  the  monument  itself  whose 
history  it  records,  "  has  many  voices  for  the  long 
future."  One  of  its  conspicuous  features  is  a  list 
of  the  names  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  went 
from  Waterbury  to  fight  in  the  war  for  the 
Union.  A  list  also  of  those  who  were  actively 
engaged  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution  is  given, 
which,  although  said  to  be  incomplete,  includes 
two  hundred  and  thirty-five  names.  To  all  res- 
ident of  Waterbury,  and  to  such  who  have  gone 
from  that  town  to  dwell  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  this  work  will  be  a  precious  treasure.  It- 
is  admirably  prepared. 


GOVERNOR    IN    CHIEF    IN    AND    OVER   THE    PROVINCE   OF    NEW    YORK. 

\_]<rom  original  in  the  collection  of  Dr.    Thomas  Addis  Em/net.] 
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ACCORDING  to  Clarkson,  the  Rev.  Morgan  Godwin,  a  clergyman  of 
the  English  Church  in  Virginia,  was  "  the  first  man  who  ever  lifted 
up  his  voice  against  the  African  slave  trade."*  Against  that  traffic  Vir- 
ginia never  ceased  to  protest,  and,  when  relieved  of  the  British  rule  by 
which  it  was  imposed,  resolved  (1774),  by  her  burgesses,  "  We  will  neither 
ourselves  import  nor  purchase  any  slave  or  slaves  imported  by  any  other 
person  from  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  or  any  other  place."  None  doubted 
that  such  action  involved  the  disappearance  of  slavery.  But  when  the 
times  of  manumission  arrived,  in  States  whose  climate  was  unfriendly  to 
negroes,  Virginia  was  found  fast  in  the  coils  of  the  system.  In  1790 
she  had  293,427  slaves,  more  than  seven  times  the  number  of  the  northern 
States  combined.  The  institution  had  become  rooted  in  far-reaching  in- 
terests and  relations ;  the  efforts  of  her  statesmen  were  in  vain.  But  the 
Virginian  of  the  old  school  remained  antislavery.  Governor  Edmund 
Randolph,  urging  ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  met  the  sugges- 
tion that  there  was  a  possibility  of  negro  freedom  under  it,  by  pronouncing 
such  an  objection  dishonorable  to  the  State.  Yet  these  antislavery  Vir- 
ginians held  slaves.  There  is  an  obvious  anomaly  in  the  hero  of  independ- 
ence inheriting  from  his  mother  "  my  nigroe  Boy  George ;  "  but  for  a 
hundred  years  emancipation  had  been  forbidden,  unless  with  provision 
for  a  transportation  which  could  only  remove  the  negroes  to  some  wilder- 
ness. The  restriction  on  emancipation  was  originally  intended  to  prevent 
cruel  masters  from  so  turning  adrift  aged  and  infirm  negroes  no  longer 
useful.  The  antislavery  gentleman  retained  his  negroes  and  their  increase 
at  much  sacrifice.  Travers  Daniel,  of  Crow's  Nest — one  of  the  Stafford 
justices  who  refused  to  execute  the  Stamp  Act — owned  many  slaves  ;  yet 

*  History  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  I.,  46.  Dr.  Brook,  Sec.  Va.  Hist.  Soc,  has 
written  a  valuable  rhume' 'of  the  history  of  slavery  in  Virginia,  in  his  preface  to  the  "Charter  of 
the  Royal  African  Company."  The  early  record  of  Virginia  concerning  slavery  is  well  stated  in  an 
oration  delivered  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  City  Hall,  Richmond,  April  5,  1887, 
by  Judge  Wellford,  a  native  of  Fredericksburg. 
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he  imported  English  window-curtains  on  which  were  pictures  of  Granville 
Sharpe  striking  chains  from  negroes ;  and  if  half  of  his  negroes  had  been 
inspired  by  the  curtains  to  run  away  he  would  have  been  a  wealthier  man. 
The  same  was  true  of  his  neighbors.  The  perils  of  immediate  emancipa- 
tion of  so  large  a  number  of  Africans  amid  a  white  population  scarcely 
exceeding  them  may  now  appear  phantasmal ;  but  the  African  was  much 
less  civilized  then  than  now,  and  no  community  would  have  ventured  on 
such  an  experiment.  So  the  antislavery  sentiment  turned  to  the  work  of 
colonization,  on  which  Hon.  Charles  Fenton  Mercer  induced  the  legisla- 
ture to  enter,  December  16,  1816.  Not  only  Mercer,  but  others  of  Fred- 
ericksburg and  vicinity — Wm.  H.  Fitzhugh,  P.  V.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Judge  Mon- 
cure,  John  M.  Patton — worked  for  this  cause.  "  Monrovia  "  was  named 
after  their  townsman,  who,  as  Chief  Magistrate,  did  much  for  Liberia. 
None  of  these  gentlemen  doubted  that  they  were  engaged  in  the  only 
practicable  kind  of  emancipation.  The  movement  assumed  that  slavery 
was  a  great  evil.  That  conviction  was  almost  universal  until  about  forty 
years  ago.  Judge  Crump,  of  Richmond,  informs  me  that  he  remembers 
publicly  advocating  the  annexation  of  Texas,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
open  a  gateway  by  which  the  negro  race  might  leave  the  Union  and  pass 
into  congenial  tropical  regions.  The  pro-slavery  reaction  was  superinduced 
by  various  causes :  indignation  at  northern  and  British  interference,  com- 
bined with  a  great  rise  in  the  value  of  slaves,  made  a  fertile  soil  for  a  new 
sociology. 

In  1847  John  Moncure  Daniel,  a  native  of  Stafford,  became  editor  of 
the  Richmond  Examiner — a  paper  which,  up  to  the  time  when  its  editor 
was  made  charge'  d'affaires  at  Turin,  wielded  an  influence  unexampled  in 
southern  journalism.  He  was  but  twenty-two  years  of  agewhen  he  under- 
took the  Examiner,  but  he  was  a  scholar,  had  studied  law,  had  devoured 
a  public  library  of  which  he  had  been  made  librarian,  and  he  was  a  man 
of  genius.  Thackeray  got  hold  of  some  of  his  writings  in  England,  and 
visited  him  in  Richmond.  His  humor,  if  inexhaustible,  was  bitter,  and 
several  times  led  him  into  duels. *  He  was  a  vehement  partisan,  and 
espoused  the  democratic  side  in  politics  ;  but  he  was  also  an  Emersonian  ; 
and  his  philosophical  and  candid  intellect  found  difficulty  in  harmonizing 
slavery  with  his  radical  ideas  of  liberty  and   equality.     Daniel  informed 

*  His  last  duel  was  with  Mr.  Elmore,  Treasurer  of  the  Confederate  States,  by  whom  he  was 
challenged,  and  by  whom  he  was  wounded.  He  had  been  previously  wounded,  while  serving  on 
the  staff  of  General  A.  P.  Hill,  and  had  resumed  the  conduct  of  his  paper.  The  last  number  of 
the  Examiner,  which  appeared  on  the  day  before  the  evacuation  of  Richmond,  contained  the 
announcement  of  its  editor's  death  (March  30,  1865).  His  literary  productions  have  not  yet  been 
collected.     His  biography  of  Stonewall  Jackson  was  published  in  England. 
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me  himself  of  his  misgivings,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  might 
have  turned  out  an  antislavery  heretic  had  it  not  been  for  the  appearance 
of  Carlyle's  pamphlet  on  The  Nigger  Question.  This  essay  was  fairly  em- 
blazoned on  the  Richmond  Examiner,  and  streamed  out  like  a  standard. 
The  negro  was  justly  enslaved,  because  he  was  not  a  man  in  the  sense 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  A  new  anthropology  sprang  up  in 
support  of  this  view,  but  few  believed  it.  The  new  theology  which  de- 
fended the  patriarchal  system  was  more  effective.  Apart  from  these 
views,  George  Fitzhugh,  of  King  George,  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  which  slav- 
ery was  central  in  a  new  sociology.  Thus,  by  one  path  or  another,  a  novel 
kind  of  radicalism — a  negative  counterpart  of  northern  abolitionism — 
entered  college,  press,  and  pulpit.  Dan- 
iel's brilliant  writings  were  very  effective 
in  Fredericksburg,  where  he  had  studied 
law  (with  Judge  Lomax),  and  where  he 
had  many  friends  and  relatives.  One  of 
the  latter,  the  late  Greenhow  Daniel,  was 
editor  of  the  Democratic  Recorder  (Fred- 
ericksburg), which  also  espoused  the  new 
pro-slavery  doctrine. 

While  Young  Virginia  was  hastening 
to  the  new  standard,  Old  Virginia  never 
tired  of  its  conservatism.  But  events 
conspired  to  make  Fredericksburg  an 
especial  battle-field  af  the  contending 
principles.  The  division  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  (1844),  caused  by 
the  suspension  of  a  slave-holding  bishop 
(Andrews),  brought  conflict  into  the  large 
congregation  at  Fredericksburg.  The 
town  was  on  the  border  between  the  Virginia  and  Baltimore  Confer- 
ences, while  belonging  to  the  latter.  The  antislavery  traditions  of  Meth- 
odism had  been  once  strong  enough  to  suspend  from  his  local  ministry 
the  founder  of  the  society,  Rev.  John  Kobler,  because  he  had  married  a 
wife  (the  widow  Early)  who  refused  to  part  with  her  slaves.  The  old 
Wesleyan  testimony  now  held  at  Fredericksburg  its  southmost  strong- 
hold, which  was  defended  by  powerful  preachers  (notably  the  Rev.  Norval 
Wilson)  against  eloquent  champions  of  the  pro-slavery  principle,  of  whom 
was  Rev.  Dr.  William  Smith,  sometime  President  of  Randolph  Macon  Col- 
lege.    The  pro-slavery  elements  at  length  seceded  and  built  a  church  of 


JOHN   M.  DANIEL, 

Editor  0/ the  Examiner,  Richmond,  Virginia. 
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their  own  ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  not  until  1865  that  the  two  societies  were 
finally  consolidated  under  the  Methodist  Church  South. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  pro-slavery  reaction  had  affected  the 
masses  generally,  or  that  Virginia  could  have  been  induced  to  take  up 
arms  merely  for  the  sake  of  slavery.  It  was  for  her  ancient  principle  of 
State  sovereignty  that  Virginia  made  herself  a  battle-field.  While  Lee 
was  leading  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy,  in  his  house  was  a  will  eman- 
cipating his  slaves.  General  Lee  was  still  a  representative  of  the  old- 
school  Virginian,  and  of  no  community  was  he  so  especially  the  son  as 
this  of  Fredericksburg,  near  which  he  and  his  wife  and  their  ancestors 
were  born.  Lee  had  no  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  State  sovereignty,  and 
admitted  frankly,  "  Secession  is  nothing  but  revolution."  Yet  his  senti- 
ment toward  Virginia  was  filial  ;  he  could  not  strike  his  Mother. 

The  year  i860  found  Fredericksburg  and  Falmouth  with,  together, 
about  7,000  inhabitants,  prosperous,  enjoying  social  and  commercial  rela- 
tions with  the  northern  States,  and  attached  to  the  Union.  The  Bell  and 
Everett  ticket  carried  the  town,  as  it  did  the  State,  in  the  presidential 
election.  When  a  State  Convention  was  called  to  consider  the  question 
of  dissolution,  the  secession  candidate,  Judge  W.  S.  Barton,  was  defeated 
by  John  L.  Marye,  Sr.,  the  Union  delegate.  Judge  Barton  was,  indeed, 
voted  for  by  some  eminent  citizens,  but  not  with  a  light  heart.  The 
aged  and  learned  Judge  Lomax,  who  was  supported  to  the  polls,  is  said  to 
have  shed  tears  when  voting  for  secession.  It  was  only  when  the  Presi- 
dent demanded  Virginia's  quota  of  troops  that  the  old  town  abandoned 
all  hope  of  a  peaceable  settlement.  After  the  Secession  Ordinance  passed 
at  Richmond,  April  17,  1861,  opportunity  was  offered  Unionists  to  leave 
the  neighborhood  ;  thereupon  a  little  procession  of  farmers,  chiefly  poor, 
passed  through  the  town  in  wagons,  with  their  families  and  furniture,  some 
following  on  foot,  on  their  way  northward.  Some  gentlemen  who  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  secession  were,  nevertheless,  moved  by  this  silent 
and  sad  company  of  exiles,  and  treated  them  with  respect.  The  enthusi- 
asm of  the  town  arose  when  its  eminent  sons,  Lieutenant  M.  F.  Maury 
and  Captain  Maury,  formerly  a  Professor  at  West  Point,  returned  to 
share  the  fortunes  of  their  State. 

Fredericksburg  was  soon  occupied  by  a  Confederate  force.  The  young 
men  all  entered  service   under  officers  of    high  position.*     In   February, 

*  The  Fredericksburg  volunteer  troops,  infantry  and  artillery,  embraced  among  their  officers 
Generals  Daniel  Ruggles,  Carter  L.  Stevenson,  Seth  Barton  ;  Colonels  Robert  S.  Chew,  Carter  M.- 
Braxton, Morton  Marye,  A.  A.  Little,  William  Green,  Charles  Richardson  ;  Majors  W.  S.  Barton, 
Seth  B.  French,  Temple  Doswell,  W.  Roy  Mason,  J.  G.  Mason,  Elliot  M.  Braxton,  Charles  Green, 
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1862,  the  Confederate  President  visited  the  town  with  General  Joseph  E. 
Johnston,  who  remarked  to  the  mayor  that  "  Fredericksburg,  in  a  military 
view,  is  right  in  the  wrong  place,"  and  it  was  evacuated  April  17.  As  the 
young  soldiers  marched  away  through  streets  lined  with  their  weeping; 
relatives,  a  conflagration  was  consuming  the  bridges  of  the  Rappahannock 
and  the  steamer  and  vessels  at  the  wharf.  On  the  following  day  General. 
Augur  took  posses- 
sion of  the  heights  on 
the  northern  side  of 
the  river.  Without 
resistance  General 
Patrick  assumed  pro- 
vost command  of 
Fredericksburg 
(April  27),  fixing  his 
headquarters  at  the 
old  Farmers'  Bank. 
Under  him  and  his 
successors,  Generals 
Rufus  King,  J.  F. 
Reynolds,  Irwin  Mc- 
Dowell, and  Captain 
Mansfield,  for  four 
months  amicable  re- 
lations prevailed  be- 
tween the  town  and 
its  occupiers.  The 
letters,  now  before 
me,  exchanged  be- 
tween the  municipal 
authorities  on  one 
side  and  the  military 
on  the  other,  are  so 

genial  that  the  people  could  hardly  have  been  prepared  for  the  rough  vis- 
age of  war  they  were  soon  to  behold.  General  King  uses  the  seized  Con- 
federate corn  to  relieve  the  inhabitants,  whenever  the  mayor  declares  the 

St.  George  R.  Fitzhugh,  Frank  S.  Forbes,  J.  H.  Lacy,  T.  P.  Wallace,  Joseph  Ficklin  ;  Captains 
Wistar  Wallace,  Edward  Marye,  John  P.  Smith,  R.  W.  Adams,  C.  M.  Crutchfield,  Hugh  S.  Dog- 
gett,  J.  W.  Sener,  J.  L.  Stansbury.  Murray  Taylor,  J.  H.  Bradley;  Cadets  (V.  M.  I.)  W.  L. 
Slaughter,  Gray  Doswell,  J.  P.  Corbin,  Bowie  Gray,  J.  F.  Tackett. 


MARYE    HOUSE. 

[On  the  site  of  the  first  important  house  built  in  Fredericksburg.] 
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necessity  in  any  case,  and  the  quantity  required.  The  general's  polite 
package  of  northern  newspapers  is  acknowledged  by  the  mayor  with  re- 
grets that  he  cannot  reciprocate.  The  town  was  represented  by  gentle- 
men of  fine  tact — Mayor  (now  Judge)  Slaughter,  William  A.  Little,  Re- 
corder, and  the  council,  occasionally  summoning  to  their  aid  the  older 
residents  left  in  the  place.  The  mayor  writes  graciously  in  reply  to  an 
invitation  to  meet  President  Lincoln — who  visited  the  place  May  23,  on 
occasion  of  the  magnificent  review  of  troops,  now  historic — but  declines. 
When  General  Reynolds  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Confederate  army, 
the  grateful  citizens  of  Fredericksburg  petitioned  for  his  release  and 
secured  it. 

When  the  mayor  returned  from  Richmond,  on  that  occasion,  he  found 
two  gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood  under  arrest,  and  successfully  inter- 
ceded for  them.  This  was  in  July,  1862.  General  Burnside  being  Division 
Commander  at  Chatham  (Lacy  House),  the  mayor  and  John  L.  Marye,  Jr., 
waited  on  him  on  Sunday,  as  the  church-bells  were  ringing.  General 
Burnside,  not  yet  dressed,  hearing  their  voices  outside  his  tent,  called  to 
his  adjutant,  "  Richmond,  bring  Mr.  Slaughter  in  here.  I  know  him." 
"  I  suppose,"  said  Burnside,  after  shaking  hands,  "  you  remember  when  I 
was  here  at  Dabney  Maury's  wedding?  Do  you  remember  how  we  all  got 
drunk,  and  you  put  me  to  bed  at  Mr.  Barton's  ?  Bob,  bring  out  some 
champagne  and  whisky  and  ice."  The  Fredericksburg  gentlemen  then 
explained  that  they  had  come  to  ask  for  the  release  of  William  P.  Taylor, 
of  Hayfield,  and  William  I.  Dickinson,  of  Chestnut  Valley,  imprisoned  in 
a  corn-house  near  by.  General  Burnside,  learning  that  the  two  gentle- 
men had  been  arrested  for  "  furnishing  supplies,  and  probably  information, 
to  the  enemy,"  asked  the  mayor  if  the  charges  were  true1.  "  As  to  pro- 
visions," answered  the  mayor,  "no  man  ever  went  to  either  of  those  houses 
and  left  empty."  "  Are  they  instigators  ?  "  asked  Burnside.  "No  doubt 
they  are  deeply  interested,  as  southern  men,  in  their  cause,  but  I  doubt  if 
they  ever  instigated  war."  "What  should  be  done?"  asked  Burnside. 
""  Both  are  old  men,"  said  the  mayor;  "  I  propose  that  you  turn  them  over 
to  me,  and,  if  you  will  trust  my  honor,  I  will  produce  them  to  answer  any 
charges."  "  I  agree  cheerfully,"  said  Burnside.  Nothing  more  was  ever 
heard  of  the  charges. 

In  the  latter  part  of  July,  1862,  the  Mayor  of  Fredericksburg  was 
arrested,  and  with  him  state's  attorney  Thomas  B.  Barton,  Thomas  F. 
Knox,  Charles  C.  Wellford,  Rev.  W.  F.  Broaddus,  John  F.  Scott,  Dr.  James 
Cooke,  John  J.  Berrey,  George  H.  C.  Rowe,  James  McGuire,  John  H. 
Roberts,  John  Coakley,   Benjamin  Temple,  Abram  Cox,  Beverly  T.  Gill, 
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W.   H.    Norton,   M.  Ames,   Lewis   Wren.     These   eminent   citizens  were 
marched  over  to  the  Lacy  House.  On  meeting  General  Burnside  the  mayor 
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said,  pleasantly,  "  General,  I  have  been  a  labor-saving  machine  for  you  in 
Fredericksburg.  I  hope,  if  you  can't  get  along  there,  you'll  send  for  me." 
"  The  arrests  are  not  by  my  order,"  said  Burnside,  "  but  that  of  Secretary 
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Stanton."  Refreshments  were  brought  out,  and  the  prisoners  were  treated 
respectfully,  but,  having  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  were  sent  to 
the  Old  Capitol  prison  and  there  confined  for  about  two  months,  when  they 
were  exchanged.  Mr.  Barton,*  being  in  weak  health,  was  allowed  to  go  to  the 
residence  of  his  son-in-law,  Frederick  Brune,  in  Baltimore.  Colonel  Wood, 
superintendent  of  the  prison,  treated  them  kindly.  They  were  allowed  to 
hear  a  sermon  from  one  of  the  Virginian  prisoners,  Rev.  Mr.  Leachman.  Col- 
onel Wood  announced  :  "  All  you  who  want  to  hear  the  Gospel  according 
to  Abe  Lincoln,  go  down  to  No.  17.  All  you  who  want  to  hear  the  Gos- 
pel according  to  Jeff  Davis,  go  into  the  area."  Leachman,  a  hard-shell 
Baptist  of  Prince  William  County,  preached  a  very  long  sermon,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  said  :  "  We  are  in  the  lions'  den.  The  same  God  who 
delivered  Daniel  can  deliver  us  from  this  tyrannical  keeper."  The  keeper 
was  present,  and  the  Southerners  thought  this  would  get  them  into  trouble, 
but  Colonel  Wood  only  remarked  to  the  preacher,  "  Old  gentleman,  I  wish, 
when  you  preach  here  next  time,  you  wouldn't  be  so  damned  personal." 

Secretary  Stanton  ordered  the  removal  of  the  Provost  Marshal  at  Fred- 
ericksburg, who  was  thought  to  be  too  lenient,  and  the  town  suffered  a 
severe  regime.  On  the  last  day  of  August,  1862,  Burnside  fell  back  to 
protect  Washington.  The  people  shouted  for  joy.  f  For  two  months 
the  town  had  respite  from  military  occupation.  But  early  in  November 
Colonel  W.  A.  Ball,  who  held  the  town  with  a  small  cavalry  force,  was 
informed  by  Lee  that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  moving  on  Fred- 
ericksburg, and  that  if  he  (Ball)  could  retard  the  enemy,  he  would  be 
re-enforced.  When  Sumner's  Corps  of  12,000,  on  November  17,  planted 
their  20  guns  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river,  Colonel  Ball  had  only 
520  men  (42d  Mississippi),  but  by  feints  and  carefully  distributed  firing  he 
managed  to  keep  his  antagonists  uncertain  as  to  the  force  before  them. 
For  that  reason,  and  because  the  pontons  were  not  complete,  the  Federal 
forces    made  no  attempt  to    cross  the  river.      Meanwhile    General   Lee's 

*  A  son  of  Lieutenant  Seth  Barton,  of  Rhode  Island,  who,  after  gallant  service  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, before  he  was  twenty  years  old,  married  a  daughter  of  General  Maxwell.  Their  eldest  son 
was  Thomas  B.  Barton,  mentioned  elsewhere,  born  in  1792.  In  1796-97  the  family  moved  to  Ken- 
more,  in  Fredericksburg.  Thomas  B.  Barton  was  appointed,  by  Judge  Lomax,  Commonwealth's 
Attorney,  between  1831  and  1835,  and  held  that  office  continuously  until  removed  by  the  United 
States  authorities  in  the  "reconstruction  period."  He  died  in  1871,  in  his  eightieth  year.  His 
son,  Judge  William  S.  Barton,  of  Fredericksburg  (born  1820),  was  elected  to  the  bench  by  the 
legislature  in  1870. 

f  Their  joy  was  soon  turned  to  mourning,  however  ;  for  of  the  30th  Va.  Infantry,  which 
fought  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  S.  Chew  at  Antietam  (Sept.  17),  62  were  killed,  in  wounded, 
all  being  from  Fredericksburg  and  its  vicinity. 
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army  was  rushing  along  the  roads  from  Culpeper  and  Orange,  and  on  the 
20th  was  in  the  rear  of  Fredericksburg. 

On  that  day  General  Lee  requested  a  conference  with  the  mayor,  who, 
accompanied  by  Recorder  Little  and  Douglas  Gordon,  a  councilman,  met 
the  Confederate  commander  and  his  staff  at  Snowden,  residence  of  John 
L.  Stansbury.  Lee  was  in  much  sorrow  at  the  prospect  before  the  old 
town,  with  which  he  had  many  affectionate  associations.     "  It  is  hard,"  he 


FALMOUTH. 

[From  a  painting  by  W.  O.  Hazard. .] 


said,  "  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  should  be  subjected  to  the  calamities 
of  a  war  for  which  they  are  not  responsible.  For  myself,  I  will  not  fire  a 
gun  on  Fredericksburg  under  any  circumstances."  "  General,"  said  one  of 
the  citizens,  "  do  not  mind  us.  If  you  can  whip  the  enemy,  we  will  suffer 
anything.  Our  citizens  have  deputed  us  to  say  that  they  do  not  wish  to 
be  considered  at  all  if  the  exigencies  of  the  Confederacy  require  the  town 
to  be  shelled."  "  Possibly,"  said  Lee,  "  the  town  may  soon  be  a  battle- 
field. I  will  provide  transportation  for  all  who  desire  to  leave."  "Then," 
said  the  mayor,  "  I  understand  the  people  of  the  town  must  fear  the 
worst."  "  Yes,  they  must  fear  the  worst."  "  But  let  them  hope  for  the 
best,"  said  Longstreet. 
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On  the  following  day  (Nov.  21),  General  Patrick,  who,  as  provost,  had 
been  so  magnanimous  to  the  town,  came  under  a  flag  of  truce,  bearing  a 
letter  from  General  Sumner  to  the  mayor  and  council,  stating  that  under 
cover  of  the  houses  shots  had  been  fired  at  his  troops,  that  the  mills 
and  manufactories  were  furnishing  supplies  to  rebels,  all  of  which  must  ter- 
minate. "  By  direction  of  Major-General  Burnside,  commanding  this  army, 
I  accordingly  demand  the  surrender  of  the  city  into  my  hands,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  at  or  before  five  o'clock 
this  afternoon.  Failing  an  affirmative  reply  to  this  demand  by  the  time 
indicated,  sixteen  hours  will  be  permitted  to  elapse  for  the  removal  from 
the  city  of  the  women  and  children,  the  sick,  wounded,  and  aged  ;  which 
period  having  elapsed,  I  shall  proceed  to  shell  the  town."  Colonel  Ball  met 
General  Patrick  in  a  log-house  near  a  part  of  the  river  called  "  French  J  ohns," 
and  told  him  that  the  letter  must  first  be  referred  to  the  military  authori- 
ties. General  Patrick  remained  in  the  log-house  from  10  A.M.  to  7  P.M.,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  letter  had  been  read  by  General  Lee — of  whose  pres- 
ence in  the  neighborhood  he  (Patrick)  was  unaware — and  replied  to  by  the 
mayor  in  accordance  with  Lee's  directions.  This  answer  stated  that  the 
letter  had  not  reached  him  in  time  for  reply  by  five  o'clock;  that  the  shots 
were  those  of  the  Confederate  force  holding  the  town  ;  that  the  other  acts 
complained  of  would  not  recur ;  and  that,  though  the  Confederate  troops 
would  not  occupy  the  town,  neither  would  they  permit  the  Federal  troops 
to  do  so.  Knowing  that  this  answer  would  bring  on  the  town  the  fire  of 
both  armies,  General  Lee  advised  speedy  removal  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
furnished  every  facility  in  his  power.  But  the  ordeal  was  terrible.  On  the 
morning  of  the  226.  it  was  evident  that  the  Federal  army  meant  to  cross 
the  river,  and  no  time  could  be  lost.  After  all  trains  of  cars  had  departed, 
filled  with  refugees,  there  followed  all  the  vehicles  of  the  place,  loaded 
with  women  and  children,  and  then  a  long  procession  of  people  on 
foot,  trudging  through  the  snow.  There  is  no  near  town  or  village  to  the 
south  of  Fredericksburg  ;  even  houses  are  sparse  ;  and  many  a  fainting 
lady  and  benumbed  child  sought  shelter  in  the  cabins  of  negroes  or  tents 
of  soldiers.  For  during  all  this  time  the  negroes  in  and  around  Fred- 
ericksburg had  been  faithful  friends  to  the  whites.  The  sight  of  these 
women  and  children,  flying  through  the  snow  past  their  tents,  had  a  tre- 
mendous effect  upon  the  Confederate  troops  who  witnessed  the  scene. 
Indeed,  the  whole  South  was  moved,  and  nearly  $200,000  was  contributed 
for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.* 

*  General  Long,  in  his  valuable  Life  of  Lee,  publishes  a  letter  of   Lee  to  his  little  daughter, 
Agnes,  December  26,  1862.      "  I  have  only,"  he  says,  "  seen  the  ladies  in  this  vicinity  when  flying 
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FALLS    OF  THE    RAPPAHANNOCK. 


[One  mile  above  Fredericksburg^ 

General  Lee  had  announced  that  he  would  fire  two  guns  as  a  signal  when 
the  struggle  was  at  hand.     On  December  u,  when  Burnside  attempted  to 

from  the  enemy,  and  it  caused  me  acute  grief  to  witness  their  exposure  and  suffering.  But  a 
more  noble  spirit  was  never  displayed  anywhere.  The  faces  of  old  and  young  were  wreathed  with 
smiles  and  glowed  with  happiness  at  their  sacrifices  for  the  good  of  their  country.  Many  have 
lost  everything.  What  the  fire  and  shells  of  the  enemy  spared  their  pillagers  destroyed.  But  God 
will  shelter  them,  I  know.  So  much  heroism  will  not  be  unregarded."  Among  the  contributors 
to  the  relief  fund  were  negroes.  The  Rev.  R.  R.  Howison  (then  a  lawyer  at  Richmond,  but 
more  widely  known  as  a  historian  of  Virginia)  did  much  service  to  his  native  town  in  this  emer- 
gency. P.  V.  Daniel,  Jr.  (once  a  law-student  in  Fredericksburg),  sent  up,  at  his  own  expense, 
about  fifty  passenger  and  box  cars,  by  which  he  saved  many  lives.  Among  the  letters  of  this 
time  I  find  one  from  Ann  Maury,  returning  to  the  mayor  a  considerable  sum,  sent  from  the  relief 
fund,  desiring  that  it  be  given  to  some  one  needier  than  herself.  This  is  no  evidence  that  the  lady 
(whose  husband,  Lieutenant  M.  F.  Maury,  was  in  Europe)  did  not  share  the  general  distress,  but 
it  is  characteristic  of  her  family.  Her  brother,  Captain  Herndon  (father  of  President  Arthur's 
wife),  heroically  sank  with  his  ship,  the  Central  Ame?ica,  after  saving  the  passengers  ;  another 
brother,  Dr.  Dabney  Herndon,  died  at  Mobile  of  yellow  fever,  a  martyr  to  duty  ;  a  nephew,  Dr. 
James  Carmiuhael  Herndon,  went  to  Fernandina  to  fight  the  same  plague,  and  shared  a  like  fate. 
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cross  the  Rappahannock  on  pontons,  the  signal  was  heard.  Barksdale's 
brigades  having  opened  on  the  bridges  with  sharp  musketry,  the  bom- 
bardment began.  For  twelve  hours  shot  and  shell  were  poured  on  the 
streets  and  houses.  Amid  all  the  ruins  which  were  left — and  of  which 
John  Elder,  a  Fredericksburg  artist,  a  few  days  later  made  a  picture — 
only  four  persons  lay  dead.  This  is  wonderful,  for  a  considerable  number 
had  remained.  One  of  Mrs.  Beale's  children  was  struck  by  a  spent  ball, 
but  not  killed.  The  brother  of  this  lady,  R.  R.  Howison,  historian  of  Vir- 
ginia, gives  in  his  pamphlet  extracts  from  her  diary  and  letters.  In  one  of 
these  she  describes  her  flight  during  the  bombardment.  "  Just  at  dark  we 
heard  your  uncle's  voice  again  calling  '  Come  out ;  I  have  an  ambulance  at 
the  back  door,  and  you  must  not  stay  to  get  a  single  thing.  They  are  in 
town,  only  a  square  off,  and  you  must  be  gone  at  once.'  We  needed  no 
second  call,  but,  wrapping  the  blankets  around  us,  we  rushed  through  the 
yard  over  the  branches  of  trees.  The  palings  were  all  down,  and  the  yard 
was  plowed  up,  and  we  stepped  over  many  a  ball  and  fragment  of  shell 
in  our  hasty  progress  to  the  ambulance.  Our  driver  put  the  whip  to  his 
horses,  and  we  tore  through  the  town  at  a  rate  that  at  any  other  time 
would  have  frightened  me  for  the  safety  of  our  lives,  but  now  seemed  all 
too  slow  for  our  anxiety  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  those  fearful  shot  and 
shell  which  were  still  crashing  through  the  streets  and  tearing  the  houses 
to  pieces.  I  never  ventured  to  look  back  until  we  reached  the  top  of  the 
high  hill  beyond  the  mill,  and  then  the  scene  was  so  awfully  grand  and 
terrible  that  I  cannot  venture  upon  its  description.  The  railroad  bridge 
across  Hazel  Run  was  burning,  and  large  fires  at  several  points  in  the  town. 
There  were  hundreds  of  camp-fires,  around  which  bands  of  men  underarms 
were  gathered,  and  the  road  was  lined  with  soldiers,  wagons,  and  ambu- 
lances. Every  object  could  be  distinguished,  even  the  fierce,  swarthy  coun- 
tenances of  our  soldiers,  every  one  of  whom  looked  defiance  toward  the 
foe  who  had  caused  the  destruction  of  our  homes." 

The  writer  has  had  many  interviews  with  persons  who  were  in  Freder- 
icksburg at  this  time,  but  can  only  allude  to  a  few  of  the  incidents.  Re- 
corder Little  and  Major  Seddon  (brother  of  the  Confederate  Secretary  of 
War)  dressed  by  the  light  of  flashing  guns  and  shells,  and  traveled  the 
streets  by  little  dashes  until  they  were  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  a  cellar. 
Little  went  back  to  get  a  favorite  mare,  but  as  he  was  leading  it  a  shell 
burst  over  him  and  he  had  to  leave  her.  He  found  his  way  through 
the  rain  of  fire  and  reached  Richmond  unharmed.  Aged  Mr.  Reuben  T. 
Thorn,  for  many  years  Postmaster  of  Fredericksburg,  took  his  seat  in  a 
chair  in  his  yard  beside  his  burning  house,  and  could  hardly  be  persuaded 
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to  leave.  Mayor  Slaughter's  wife  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Scott  were  driven  by 
a  faithful  colored  man,  George  Triplett,  who  encountered  a  storm  of  shot 
to  bear  them  to  a  place  of  safety.  The  mayor  made  his  escape  with 
his  son  in  a  buggy  to  Mansfield,  residence  of  Arthur  Bernard,  where  he 
remained,  with  John  L.  Marye,  Sr.,  till  near  sunset,  when  the  bombard- 
ment ceased.     Among  the  local  anecdotes  is  one  of  an  old  lady  who  tied 
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a  napkin  on  a  broomstick  and  started  to  leave  her  cellar,  declaring  her 
intention  to  surrender.  Her  husband,  however,  would  not  allow  the  white 
flag  to  be  shown.  One  whose  conscience  was  not  peaceful  seized  a  pious 
negro  and  compelled  him  to  pray  for  him.  An  old  resident  suddenly  dis- 
covered that  he  was  a  British  citizen,  and  raised  the  Union  Jack  over  his 
house  for  protection.  The  Federals  mistook  it  for  some  kind  of  Confed- 
erate device,  and  carefully  riddled  the  house. 

"Laying   the  pontons  at    Fredericksburg"   is  the    subject    of    one   of 
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Prang's  War  Pictures.  After  thirteen  hours  of  unsuccessful  efforts  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Baxter,  with  seventy-five  Michigan  men  (7th),  bravely 
pushed  across  the  river,  in  six  boats,  and  carried  the  position  with  slight 
loss,  and  captured  thirty-one  prisoners.  Captain  Hazley  and  one  hun- 
dred New  York  men  (89th)  had  a  like  success  below  the  town,  capturing 
sixty-four.  Three  pontons  were  built,  and  the  Confederates  retired. 
When  the  Federal  troops  first  took  possession,  the  looting  was  excessive 
and  the  destruction  great.  Their  generals  tried  to  prevent  this,  and 
beside  the  pontons  were  piles  of  articles  taken  from  the  plunderers. 
Among  the  colored  people  with  whom   I   conversed   were   Mr.   and   Mrs. 

Washington  Wright.  "  The  bombard- 
ing began  between  five  and  six,"  said 
Mr.  Wright,  "  and  continued  all  day. 
The  soldiers  when  they  came  in  got 
a  hearse  and  loaded  it  with  pillage. 
They  took  away  my  wagon  and  tried 
to  take  my  horse,  but  an  officer — Lieu- 
tenant Sherman,  I  think  his  name  was 
— was  eating  here,  and  he  saved  my 
horse  for  me.  They  cut  down  our  cur- 
tains and  cut  up  our  carpets,  and  car- 
ried off  all  of  our  bacon.  A  man 
couldn't  walk  the  streets  with  a  watch 
on."  Mr.  Wright,  for  many  years  sex- 
ton of  St.  George's  Church,  met  a  sol- 
dier carrying  off  the  silver  chalice.  He 
at  once  confronted  him.  "  That  cup 
belongs  to  the  church,"  he  said,  "  and 
you  must  give  it  up.  I'll  tell  you  what's 
on  it  ;  it  was  presented  by  old  Mr.  John  Gray,  of  Travellers'  Rest."  The 
soldier  gave  up  the  cup.  The  rest  of  this  church  plate  was,  I  believe, 
afterwards  returned  from  the  North. 

On  the  13th  of  December,  1862,  was  fought  the  great  battle  of  Freder- 
icksburg. Shortly  before,  Lee  asked  General  Alexander,  chief  of  artillery 
on  Marye's  Heights,  about  his  defenses,  and  was  answered,  "  A  chicken 
could  not  live  on  that  field  before  us."  A  balloon  was  got  ready,  and 
General  Butterfield  entered  it  to  discover  what  troops  defended  Marye's 
Heights.  He  had  ascended  about  two  hundred  feet,  when,  just  as  he 
might  hope  to  see  the  enemy,  he  was  drawn  back  by  the  rope  and  told 
that  the  advance  had  begun.     Whatever  familiarity  General  Burnside  may 
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have  had  with  the  old  hospitalities  of  Fredericksburg,  he  could  have 
known  very  little  of  its  localities.  Between  his  army  and  Marye's  Heights 
there  is  "  Sandy  Bottom,''  an  ancient  river-bed — where  was  "  Liberty,"  the 
suburb  of  free  negroes — a  place  more  suitable  than  any  engineering  could 
contrive  for  the  grave  of  an  army.  Into  that  grave  his  soldiers  were  fall- 
ing for  eight  hours.  Five  times  they  were  beaten  back;  five  times  they 
rallied  ;  at  last  the  heaviest  column  of  assault  was  organized  by  Butter- 
field,  headed  by  Humphrey's  division — and  it  was  overwhelmed  within 
sixty  paces  of  the  volcano's  mouth  of  flame.  Fifteen  thousand  Federal 
soldiers  lay  on  that  field.  It  was  difficult  to  walk  the  streets  next  day 
without  treading  on  a  corpse.  During  the  struggle  Burnside  was  at 
Phillips'  House  in  Stafford,  two  miles  from  the  scene  of  slaughter  at 
Marye's  Heights.  There,  after  an  interview  with  General  Butterfield, 
General  Hooker  had  gone  to  protest  against  further  massacre,  only  to  be 
taunted,  and  to  bear  back  an  order  for  advance.  Henry  Villard,  then  a 
Tribune  correspondent,  carried  to  Washington  the  terrible  tidings.  He 
left  the  town  at  night,  reached  Acquia  in  the  morning,  was  rowed  by 
negroes  to  the  middle  of  the  Potomac,  where  he  got  on  a  steamer.  That 
night  (14th)  he  saw  the  President.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  Burnside  was  telegraphed  an  order  for  retreat.  General  Burnside 
had  mourned  all  night  over  the  calamities,  but  would  have  commanded  an 
assault  next  day  had  it  not  been  for  his  generals.  A  tremendous  storm 
aided  the  retreat  across  "the  river  during  the  night  of  December  15.  On 
the  17th  five  hundred  Union  men  came  under  flag  of  truce  to  bury  their 
dead.  These  were  afterwards  removed  from  those  hasty  ditches  and 
trenches  to  the  National  Cemetery,  along  with  the  thousands  who  died  in 
the  churches  and  other  edifices,  mostly  honeycombed  by  the  bombard- 
ment. 

The  illusions  and  uncertainties  of  war  are  strikingly  illustrated  in  this 
Fredericksburg  campaign.  The  Federal  troops,  on  their  arrival  in  No- 
vember, did  not  venture  to  cross  the  river,  because  they  supposed  Lee's 
army  to  be  there.  When  he  really  was  there  they  supposed  him  absent, 
and  summoned  the  municipal  authorities  to  surrender.  Into  the  first 
mistake  they  were  led  by  the  strategy  of  Colonel  Ball  ;  into  the  second, 
perhaps,  by  the  humanity  of  Lee.  The  Union  generals  could  hardly  have 
imagined  that  they  could  be  permitted  to  assemble  from  day  to  day  at 
their  headquarters,  Chatham  (Lacy  House),  within  easy  reach  of  Lee's 
guns.  Major  Lacy,  owner  of  that  old  mansion,  states  that  he  suggested 
to  General  Lee  that  it  should  be  shelled,  and  that  Lee  declined,  on  Christian 
grounds,  and  because  of  his  personal  associations  with  Chatham.     If  so, 
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Lee's  sentiment  may  have  served  him  strategically,  in  leading  Burnside  on 
to  destruction.  The  failure  of  Lee  to  follow  up  his  victory  at  Marye's 
Heights  has  also  been  ascribed  to  his  unwillingness  to  shell  Fredericksburg. 
The  local  opinion,  as  expressed  to  me  by  the  mayor,  is  that  "  after  the  bat- 
tle Lee  confidently  expected  a  renewal  of  the  attack,  and  was  surprised 
at  Burnside's  retreat,  and  had  no  conception  of  the  extent  of  his  own  vic- 
tory and  the  disastrous  blow  to  the  enemy  until  too  late  to  make  it  com- 
plete." This  is  Lee's  own  explanation.  The  verdict  of  military  critics  on 
his  failure  to  shell  the  town  on  the  14th  or  15th  is  generally  that  of  the 
English  author  of  The  Campaign  of  Fredericksburg :  "  Not  for  the  only 
time  in  his  life  his  judgment  gave  way  to  his  humanity."  But  one  or  two 
facts,  which  I  have  not  seen  in  print,  may  here  be  mentioned.  On  Sunday 
afternoon  (14th)  two  mounted  Federal  officers  were  discovered  by  the 
Confederates  reconnoitering  the  ground  of  the  previous  day's  struggle. 
These  officers,  whom  I  have  ascertained  to  be  Generals  Butterfield  and 
Sturgis,  were  fired  at,  and  barely  escaped.  Their  survey  followed  a  visit 
of  Burnside  to  Sturgis,  in  the  town,  during  which  he  ordered  Sturgis  to 
prepare  to  lead  the  Ninth  Corps  against  Marye's  Heights  the  following 
day  (15th).  Lee's  expectation  (perhaps  information)  was  therefore  correct. 
Even  after  influences  brought  to  bear  during  the  night  had  induced  Burn- 
side to  countermand  this  order  to  Sturgis,  and  command  a  retreat  across 
the  river,  he  resolved  to  leave  a  corps  (5th)  on  the  southern  bank.  From 
this  he  was  dissuaded  only  at  a  late  hour  on  the  evening  of  the  15th,  when 
the  Fifth  Corps  was  ordered  to  cover  the  general  retreat.  A  little  before 
midnight    Butterfield   sent   around  men  to  awaken   several  thousand  ex- 
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hausted  soldiers  sleeping  in  cellars,  holes,  and  corners.  Before  daybreak 
he  had  the  entire  army  out  of  its  cul  de  sac  and  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
river. 

After  the  great  battle  of  Fredericksburg  the  northern  and  southern  ar- 
mies wintered  on  opposite  banks  of  the  Rappahannock ;  and,  though  there 
were  frequent  artillery  duels  between  the  Stafford  and  the  Spottsylvania 
Heights,  a  friendlier  spirit  had  sprung  up  between  the  antagonists.  The 
courage  with  which  the  Union  soldiers  had  advanced  to  certain  death  at 
Marye's  Heights  had  commanded  the  respect  of  the  Southerners,  and  con- 
tact with  them  in  their  helpless  agonies  in  Fredericksburg  houses  moved 
their  sympathy.  The  northern  soldiers  could  not  but  respect  a  foe  so  val- 
iant. The  Federal  bands  played  beside  the  river,  and  the  Confederates 
sometimes  heard  "  Dixie  "  follow  "  Yankee  Doodle,"  while  hearts  on  both 
sides  were  touched  by  the  theme  of  "  Home,  Sweet  Home."  On  an  in- 
cident of  this  kind  John  R.  Thompson,  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger, 
wrote  a  pathetic  poem.  A  friendly  exchange  of  coffee  for  tobacco  and  of 
newspapers  went  on  across  the  river^little  plank  boats  being  used  at  low 
tide  for  the  smuggling — and  greetings  were  sometimes  heard  between  the 
"Yanks"  and  "  Johnny  Rebs,"  as  they  called  each  other.  Walt  Whitman, 
the  poet  (whose  brother  was  wounded  in  one  of  the  battles  at  Fredericks- 
burg), began  his  hospital  ministrations  at  Falmouth.  In  his  diary  he  writes, 
December  21,  1862  :  "  Spent  a  good  part  of  the  day  in  a  large  brick  man- 
sion on  the  banks  of  the  Rappahannock,  used  as  a  hospital.  .  .  At  the 
foot  of  a  tree  within  ten  yards  of  the  front  of  the  house  I  notice  a  heap 
of  amputated  feet,  legs,  arms,  hands,  etc.,  a  full  load  for  a  one-horse  cart. 
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Several  dead  bodies  lie  nj  .,,  each  covered  with  its  brown  woolen  blanket. 
In  the  door-yard  toward  the  river  are  fresh  graves,  mostly  of  officers."* 
Walt  Whitman  asked  one  of  the  soldiers  who  lay  fifty  hours  on  the  field 
at  Fredericksburg  how  the  rebels  treated  him.  "  A  couple  of  them  who 
were  together  spoke  roughly  and  sarcastically,  nothing  worse.  One  mid- 
dle-aged man,  however,  who  seemed  to  be  moving  around  the  field  among 
the  dead  and  wounded  for  benevolent  purposes,  came  to  him  in  a  way  he 
would  never  forget ;  treated  our  soldier  kindly,  bound  up  his  wounds, 
cheered  him,  gave  him  a  couple  of  biscuits  and  a  drink  of  whisky  and 
water,  asked  him  if  he  could  eat  some  beef,"  etc. 

With  May,  1863,  another  war  storm  broke  over  Fredericksburg.  Sedg- 
wick had  carried  Marye's  Heights  on  his  way  to  support  Hooker  at 
Chancellorsville.  Both  generals  met  with  disaster,  and  the  army  of  the 
former  was  again  driven  back  across  the  Rappahannock.  Yet  it  was  at 
Chancellorsville  that  the  Confederacy  received  its  death-blow;  at  a  spot 
not  many  miles  from  Fredericksburg,  now  marked  by  a  stone,  fell  Stone- 
wall Jackson  (May  3).  He  was  shot  by  his  own  men,  who,  in  the  dusk, 
mistook  him  and  his  staff  for  cavalry  of  the  enemy.  While  he  was  being 
borne,  wounded,  to  the  rear,  the  fire  was  so  severe  that  a  litter-bearer 
was  killed,  and  the  others  sought  shelter.  Major  Leigh,  Captain  Mor- 
rison, and  Lieutenant  Smith  lay  down  beside  their  chief  to  protect  him 
with  their  bodies.  He  died  (May  10)  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Chandler,  near 
Fredericksburg.f  There  was  a  belief  among  the  negroes  of  the  town 
that  one  of  their  number  saw  this  fall  of  Jackson  on  the  field,  in  a  vision, 
at  the  time  of  its  occurrence.  In  conversation  with  the  supposed  "  seer  "  I 
found  that  his  vision  had  been  fitted  on  to  the  fact  after  its  occurrence, 
but  also  that  for  him  and  his  race  in  the  neighborhood  Stonewall  Jackson 
had  been  invested  with  quasi-supernatural  attributes.  Nay,  even  General 
Long  mentions  the  falling  of  Jackson's  sword  (which  was  leaning  against 
a  tree)  "  without  apparent  cause,"  as  having  so  impressed  him  that  he  was 
not  surprised  when  tidings  of  the  general's  wound,  the  same  day,  reached 
him. 

*  When  the  Federal  forces  first  entered  Falmouth,  April,  1862,  a  shot  fired  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  this  house  wounded  one  of  them.  His  enraged  comrades  entered  the  deserted  building 
and  were  about  to  destroy  it.  But,  as  I  have  been  informed,  one  of  the  soldiers  recognized  on  the 
wall  the  portrait  of  a  friend,  and  it  was  spared.  The  owner,  then  in  Fredericksburg,  visited  the 
wounded  man,  who,  in  reply  to  an  expression  of  sympathy,  exclaimed  :  "I  glory  in  it,  sir."  This 
first  hospital  is  the  lower  of  two  brick  houses  on  the  riverside  street. 

f  A  few  weeks  before  the  town  also  received  a  blow  from  its  friends.  Mansfield,  the  historic, 
residence  of  the  Pages  and  Bernards,  was  burned  by  the  carelessness  of  some  North  Carolina 
troops. 
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And  now  multitudes  of  refugees,  chiefly  the  old  and  infirm,  pressed 
into  the  town,  and  a  famine  was  threatened.  During  the  summer  and 
winter  of  1863-64,  when  Fredericksburg  was  without  military  occupation, 
the  corporation  had  to  wage  a  war  of  their  own  against  the  hunger  and 
cold  which  threatened  this  new  and  invalid  population.     They  struggled 
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bravely  and  successfully,  but  it  was  with  a  sad  certainty  that  their  town 
would  soon  be  again  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstones.  In  the 
spring  of  1864  the  grinding  began.  From  Grant's  battles  on  the  field 
where  Jackson  fell,  the  Wilderness — really  the  same  as  Chancellorsville — 
and  Spottsylvania  Court  House,  thousands  of  wounded  men  were  sent  to 
Fredericksburg.  At  this  time  (May  8)  sixty  Union  soldiers,  all  slightly 
wounded,  entered  the  town,  asking  to  surrender.  The  mayor  being  sent 
for,  said :  "  I  am  not  an  officer,  and  cannot  accept  your  surrender.    Where 
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are  you  from?"  "  We  have  been  in  hell  fire  and  don't  mean  to  go  any 
more."  The  mayor  sent  them  to  Fitzhugh  Lee,  at  Hamilton's  Crossing; 
he,  however,  had  fallen  back,  and  the  deserters  went  on  to  Guinea  Station, 
whence  they  were  taken  to  Libby  Prison.  Soon  after  the  mayor  found 
himself  pursued  by  soldiers,  but  was  rescued  by  the  same  colored  man, 
Triplett,  who  had  saved  his  wife  during  the  bombardment.  He  brought 
horses  in  the  night,  and  the  mayor  rode  with  but  little  rest  until  he 
reached  General  Lee  at  Hanover.  It  seems  that  in  his  absence  other 
wounded  stragglers  who  came  into  the  town,  to  the  number  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  were  required  to  surrender,  and  sent  to  Richmond  ;  an 
imprudence  which  led  to  the  arrest  by  Grant  of  fifty-six  citizens  of  the 
town.  These  were  imprisoned  at  Fort  Delaware,  but  were  soon  ex- 
changed. 

Fifteen  thousand  is  the  corporation's  estimate  of  the  number  of 
wounded  Federal  soldiers  brought  into  Fredericksburg  after  Grant's  three 
battles  in  the  neighborhood,  just  mentioned.  The  town,  whose  normal 
shelter  for  a  population  of  five  or  six  thousand  had  been  diminished  by  the 
destructions  of  war,  now  had  a  population  of  twenty  thousand.  According 
to  the  record  of  the  corporation  (1883),  "  the  suffering,  disease,  and  sorrow 
endured  by  the  people  of  Fredericksburg  were  greater  than  any  that  had 
previously  visited  them.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  truth  demands  the  rec- 
ord and  admission  that  these  scenes  of  horror  were  greatly  mitigated  by 
many  acts  of  courtesy  and  considerate  aid  on  the  part  of  Federal  officers, 
which  are  kindly  remembered,  even  at  this  late  day,  by  many  of  our  citi- 
zens who  were  participants  in  the  scenes  referred  to."  The  trouble  was 
aggravated  by  some  Federal  soldiers  who  threw  a  dead  body  into  the  reser- 
voir, rendering  it  necessary  to  shut  off  the  water  supply.  The  deaths  were 
enormous.  Nearly  forty  thousand  soldiers  lie  in  the  National  Cemetery 
at  Fredericksburg.  Among  those  who  did  noble  service  at  Fredericksburg 
was  the  late  Rev.  William  Henry  Channing,  as  is  fully  told  in  O.  B.  Froth- 
ingham's  biography  of  that  faithful  man.  Channing  had  aided  Helen 
Gilson  in  the  tent  hospital  near  Falmouth  after  Burnside's  disaster;  after 
Chancellorsville  he  worked  in  the  Presbyterian  Sunday-school  rooms,  Fred- 
ericksburg, which  were  filled  with  the  wounded  ;  and  after  the  battles  of 
May,  1864,  in  the  hospital  on  Marye's  Heights,  until  the  town  was  evacu- 
ated on  account  of  Grant's  advance.  He  slept  in  the  Rowe  House,  on  a 
bedstead  of  barrels,  amid  hams  and  salt  fish,  with  W.  H.  Reed,  in  whose 
Hospital  Life  these  scenes  are  described.  The  day  before  his  arrival 
sixteen  thousand  fresh  troops  passed  through  to  re-enforce  Grant,  their 
bright  uniforms  ornamented  with  the  flowers  thrown  to  them  in  Washing- 
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ton.  "  Within  twenty-four  hours  five  hundred  men  were  brought  back, 
bleeding,  wounded,  dead,  or  dying,  some  of  them  carrying  in  their  breasts 
the  same  roses,  scarcely  faded,  and  now  stained  with  blood."  There 
Channing  baptized  a  dying  boy.  "  I  shall  feel  better  then,  for  father 
always  wanted  me  to  be  baptized,"  said  the  boy.  The  ceremony  was  in 
the  open  field,  where  soon  after  the  lad  was  buried.  Through  "  streets 
and  sidewalks  strewed  with  wounded  men,"  Channing  followed  with  the 
mournful  procession  which  marched  to  Belle  Plain,  in  Stafford,  where,  over 
nine  of  the  dead,  Were  uttered  his  touching  prayers. 

From  this  time  Fredericksburg  was  not  again  occupied  by  either  army. 
After  the  surrender  at  Appomattox  Sherman  marched  through  on  his  way 
to  the  capital,  and  also  Meade,  who  passed  the  day  there  while  his  troops 
were  passing  through.  General  Meade  sent  for  Mayor  Slaughter  and  John 
L.  Marye,  Jr.  "  I  need  no  introduction  to  you,"  he  said  ;  "  I  shall  never 
forget  your  kindness  in  securing  the  release  of  my  dear  friend,  General 
Reynolds."  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  General  Meade  asked  "  Who 
would  be  the  most  acceptable  man  as  governor  of  this  State?"  The 
mayor  suggested  John  Minor  Botts.  "  How  would  the  people  like  Gen- 
eral Robert  E.  Lee?"  Both  gentlemen  having  expressed  their  belief  that 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  would  be  gratified  at  such  a  selection,  Gen- 
eral Meade  added  :   "  That  is  my  idea  of  a  restoration." 

The  next  visit  of  General  Lee  to  Fredericksburg  was  as  a  delegate  to 
an  Episcopal  convention.  Many  northern  people  were  now  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  pressed  around  the  general,  desiring  introductions,  and  mani- 
festing warm  admiration  for  him.  Lee  was,  indeed,  as  a  gentleman 
remarked,  "  attacked  by  the  Yankees  again."  A  Richmond  lady  remarked 
to  me :  "  Our  heaviest  troubles  came  when  peace  broke  out."  But  Rich- 
mond had  known  no  such  tragedies  as  those  of  Fredericksburg.  The  old 
town  on  the  Rappahannock  underwent  several  painful  years  of  "  recon- 
struction "  after  the  war,  but  it  endured  patiently,  kept  on  good  terms 
with  the  colored  population,  repaired  its  churches  and  public  edifices,  and 
added  to  these  a  park,  a  public  library,  free  schools,  and  an  opera-house. 
Congress  has  undertaken  to  complete  and  renovate  the  monument  of  the 
mother  of  Washington,  blackened  and  scarred  with  shot  and  shell.  From 
it  may  be  seen  on  one  side  the  falls  where  Captain  John  Smith  landed  in 
1608  ;  on  the  other  a  national  necropolis ;  between  these  stretches  only  a 
morning's  walk,  but  every  step  of  it  is  on  ground  consecrated  by  brave 
histories,  and  every  wayside  flower  is  a  drop  of  blood  from  the  heart  of  a 
man.  ^ 


GOVERNOR  ROBERT  MONCKTON 

Our  frontispiece  this  month  presents  the  fine  military  face  and  figure 
of  one  of  the  colonial  governors  of  New  York  under  the  British  king,  of 
whom  little  is  known  by  the  average  American  of  the  present  generation. 
Major-General  Robert  Monckton  was  the  son  of  John,  Viscount  Galway, 
and,  being  educated  with  precision,  entered  the  British  army  in  1742, 
where  he  quickly  distinguished  himself  in  active  service.  In  1753,  at 
Halifax,  his  American  life  and  experiences  commenced.  The  following 
year  he  was  made  governor  of  Annapolis  Royal,  and  in  1756  became 
governor  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  autograph  letter  written  in  1755,  at  Bos- 
ton, of  which  a  fac-simile  appears  on  the  next  page,  is  preserved  in  the 
incomparable  collection  of  Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet. 

The  decade  was  one  of  stirring  events.  Great  Britain  was  at  war  with 
France,  and  the  battles  were  chiefly  on  American  soil.  Repeated  failures 
exasperated  the  British  ministry,  and  one  general  after  another  was  re- 
called in  disgrace.  Finally,  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst  was  elevated  to  the  chief 
command,  and  a  campaign  against  Canada  planned  on  a  gigantic  basis. 
Amherst  was  not  a  brilliant  man,  but  he  inspired  public  confidence,  and 
America  was  heartily  tired  of  brilliant  men  who  were  continually  devising 
wonderful  schemes  and  accomplishing  nothing.  Monckton  was  a  brave 
and  highly  esteemed  officer,  and  he  served  under  Amherst  with  credit  and 
distinction.  He  was  also  with  Wolfe,  as  second  in  command,  at  the 
capture  of.  Quebec  in  1759,  and  was  there  severely  wounded.  When  the 
British  army  returned  to  New  York  from  Canada  it  met  with  a  triumphal 
reception.  No  American  province  had  suffered  as  much  from  the  incur- 
sions of  the  French,  and  in  no  other  capital  were  the  demonstrations  of 
joy  at  being  relieved  from  the  horrible  terrors  of  savage  warfare  more 
solid  and  sincere.  Expensive  banquets  were  given  to  the  victorious  offi- 
cers, which  became  afterward  prolific  subjects  for  criticism  in  England,  for 
New  York  seemed  to  have  grown  marvelously  rich  during  the  war,  in 
spite  of  her  outlays. 

But  while  the  war  was  nominally  ended  by  the  reduction  of  Canada, 
the  French,  with  malicious  intent,  continued  to  generate  jealousies  and 
hate  among  the  Indians  toward  the  English;  and  a  multitude  of  irritating 
causes  kept  the  whole  savage  atmosphere  of  northern  New  York  in  a 
tumult.     There  was  no  peace  along  the  borders.     The  death  of  the  able 
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and  accomplished  Lieutenant-Governor  James  De  Lancey  had  resulted  in 
a  royal  commission  to  Dr.  Cadwallader  Colden  to  fill  the  office  thus  va- 
cated, who,  being  a  less  popular  man,  soon  brought  down  vials  of  wrath 
upon  his  aged  head  from  his  immediate  associates  and  neighbors.  He 
took  a  step — his  first  misstep — which  was  instantly  construed  by  vigorous 
thinkers  and  writers  as  an  attempt  to  render  the  judiciary  dependent  upon 
the  crown,  the  worst  feature  of  arbitrary  power.  New  York  was  in  a 
blaze  over  this,  and  its  Assembly  took  such  action  as  amazed  the  British 
ministry,  who  pronounced  it  an  "  undutiful  and  indecent  opposition  to  his 
Majesty's  just  rights  and  authority." 

At  this  critical  juncture  Major-General  Monckton  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  and  with  the  usual  imposing  ceremonies,  duly  sworn 
into  office,  on  the  20th  of  October,  1761.  The  recent  death  of  George  II. 
(October  25, 1760)  dissolved  the  refractory  New  York  Assembly,  and  an  elec- 
tion in  the  spring  of  1761  had  resulted  in  seven  new  members.  The  new 
king,  George  III.,  a  daring,  self-willed  young  man  of  twenty-two,  mourned 
over  the  war,  and  asked  his  lords  why  it  was  continued  for  no  definite 
purpose  whatever ;  and  he  laughed  over  the  probable  increase  of  the  na- 
tion's funds  "  in  making  the  colonies  dance  to  the  tune  of  obedience." 
Monckton's  instructions  were  sharply  drawn — he  was  expected  to  revolu- 
tionize many  things  in  New  York ;  particularly  to  revive  the  laws  for  bil- 
leting and  quartering  the  king's  troops,  and  otherwise  providing  for  the 
support  of  the  army  and  government.  Among  his  counselors  were  Daniel 
Horsemanden,  John  Chambers,  William  Smith,  William  Walton,  Oliver 
De  Lancey,  Benjamin  Pratt,  the  Earl  of  Stirling,  and  John  Watts.  But 
while  England  was  rejoicing  in  the  near  prospect  of  peace,  Spain  had 
formed  a  secret  alliance  with  France  and  declared  hostilities.  Thus 
Monckton  was  ordered  to  lead  an  expedition  against  the  enemy  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  he  sailed  the  last  day  of  November.  Seventeen  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  of  his  troops  were  native  New  Yorkers,  and  among  his 
officers  were  General  Lyman,  General  Gates,  and  Richard  Montgomery, 
all  of  whom  were  taking  lessons  in  heroism  to  be  of  marvelous  value  to 
America  later  on. 

Governor  Monckton  left  the  administration  of  the  government  with 
Lieutenant-Governor  Colden,  who  was  rigid  and  exacting,  yet  notwith- 
standing he  had  been  forty  years  a  counselor,  conversant  with  every 
detail  of  New  York  affairs,  he  was  more  of  a  scholar  than  a  statesman ; 
he  lacked  the  tact,  graces,  and  personal  magnetism  of  his  superior.  All 
manner  of  knotty  questions  were  coming  up,  not  least  of  which  was  a 
spirited  tilt  with  both  New  Hampshire  and   Massachusetts  about  bound- 
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ary  lines ;  and  Golden  was  presently  at  loggerheads  in  matters  of  opinion 
with  nearly  all  his  counselors.  The  correspondence  between  these  gen- 
tlemen and  Monckton  during  the  absence  of  the  latter  is  among  the  most 
interesting  relics  of  that  stormy  period.  John  Watts,  polished,  witty,  and 
wise,  wrote  to  Monckton  on  the  boundary  difficulties,  4'  The  case,  from 
the  beginning,  as  I  understand  it,  is  simply  this :  Eternal  quarrels  sub- 
sisted between  the  borderers,  in  which  several  lives  were  lost,  and  com- 
missioners were  appointed  by  the  different  governments  to  settle  a  line 
of  jurisdiction,  or  peace,  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  more  blood.  I  was 
one  of  them  myself  ;  but  we  could  agree  upon  nothing  their  demands 
were  so  high.  We  argued  for  land  to  the  Connecticut  River  ;  they  for 
land  to  the   South   Sea.     Think   how  we  were   to  meet." 

The  governor  returned  to  New  York  in  July,  1762,  having  captured 
Martinico  in  January ;  but,  after  a  brief  stay  of  eleven  months,  in  which 
time  the  people  became  very  much  attached  to  him,  the  ministry  called  for 
his  valuable  services  elsewhere,  and  he  once  more  left  the  government  of 
New  York  with  Colden,  to  the  infinite  regret  of  his  counselors.  Oliver 
De  Lancey  wrote  to  Monckton  a  few  months  afterward,  thanking  him  for 
attention  to  his  boys,  who  were  at  school  in  England,  adding:  "  The  situa- 
tion we  are  in  with  Mr.  Colden  is  deplorable,  but  can't  last  long."  John 
Watts,  about  the  same  time,  wrote  to  Monckton :  "  Oh,  how  we  pant  for 
a  new  governor's  arrival !  Even  though  he  should  be  as  hot  as  a  pepper- 
pot  itself,  'tis  better  than  the  venomous  stream  we  at  present  drink  from."" 
Judge  Robert  R.  Livingston,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  bench  by 
Monckton,  wrote  to  him  that  he  was  confident  Colden  had  misinterpreted 
the  royal  instructions ;  he  believed  it  was  the  intention  of  the  ministry 
that  New  York  should  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  England  ;  and  that 
those  laws  were  better  known  and  more  strictly  adhered  to  in  New  York 
than  any  other  province.  William  Smith,  Jr.,  wrote  that  Colden  was  con- 
sidered an  enemy  to  New  York,  and  had  become  the  object  of  suspicion 
and  cordial  hatred  ;  and  that  his  "  unseasonable  attempt  to  introduce  an 
innovation  had  inflamed  the  whole  country." 

Much  as  his  presence  was  desired,  Governor  Monckton  did  not  return 
to  New  York,  but  in  1766  was  made  governor  of  Berwick.  A  dozen 
years  later  he  was  governor  of  Portsmouth,  and  occupied  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment. He  died  in  1782.  It  is  said  that  he  was  offered  a  command  in  the 
American  war,  but  declined  to  draw  his  sword  against  a  people  to  whom 
he  had,  during  his  ten  years'  residence  in  this  country,  become  honorably 
and  sincerely  attached. 


A  HISTORIC  MEETING-HOUSE 

A    MEMORIAL   AND    REMINISCENCE    OF   THE   OLDEN   TIMES 

The  sketch  of  the  old  meeting-house  of  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
Salem  Street,  Boston,  was  made  in  1828,  and  for  over  half  a  century  has 
been  preserved  with  reverent  care  in  the  family  of  Deacon  John  Sullivan, 
then  senior  deacon  of  the  church.  It  has  recently  been  returned  to  me, 
and  has  reminded  me  of  the  circumstances  that  led  to  my  making  the  pict- 
ure, and  revives  some  old  memories  of  the  time  and  place. 

The  church  removed  to  a  new  site,  corner  of  Hanover  and  Union 
streets,  thus  the  old  meeting-house  was  about  to  disappear  from  the 
scene,  and  in  consideration  of  the  interesting  associations  connected  with 
it,  so  interwoven  with  the  early  history  of  Boston  and  the  primitive  life  in 
this  country  of  the  denomination  of  Christians  who  erected  it — the  good 
men  and  good  wives  and  various  historical  personages  who  had  gone  in 
and  out  and  found  a  sanctuary  there,  the  great  principles  of  religious  toler- 
ation that  had  been  proclaimed  and  stoutly  maintained  within  its  walls — I 
was  interested  to  preserve  a  memento  of  the  place.  The  sketch,  although 
roughly  drawn,  gives  an  accurate  view  of  the  premises  as  it  then  appeared. 
The  venerable  edifice  was  erected  in  1678,  and,  like  an  ancient  fortress  at 
the  outpost  of  a  frontier,  had  for  a  century  and  a  half  stood  the  battle  and 
the  breeze;  and  yet  such  was  the  solidity  of  the  original  structure,  and  the 
excellent  condition  in  which  it  had  been  kept,  that  it  proved  to  be  yet 
stanch  and  strong,  and,  being  heavily  timbered,  was  not  relegated  to  an 
ignominious  destruction.  Miss  Marianne  Sullivan  remembers  seeing  it  on 
rollers  en  route  for  South  Boston,  to  continue  in  service  as  a  Baptist  place 
of  worship. 

In  an  artistic  sense  this  old  meeting-house  presents  little  to  attract  at- 
tention, but  in  another  and  higher  sense,  in  the  light  of  other  and  more 
important  considerations,  it  has  an  interesting  and  instructive  significance. 
If  Fanueil  Hall  is  held  in  patriotic  regard  as  the  cradle  of  civil  liberty,  this 
old  meeting-house,  which  was  the  scene  and  centre  of  a  great  struggle  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  spiritual  bonds  of  man — a  contest  for  religious 
liberty,  the  conflict  of  centuries,  where  the  great  principle  of  religious  toler- 
ation, as  enunciated  by  Roger  Williams,  that  "  the  magistrate  should  not 
come  between  God  and  his  creatures,"  was  brought  to  a  triumphant  recog- 
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nition— must  be  regarded  with  interest  and  veneration.  Its  erection  at  that 
period  marked  an  era  in  religious  thought  and  development.  It  was  a  beacon- 
light  between  the  mist  and  gloom  of  mediaeval  ritualism  in  the  old  world 
and  of  Puritan  intolerance  in  the  new,  and  was  a  harbinger  of  brighter 
and  better  days.  Prior  to  this,  such  a  building  for  such  purposes  was  impos- 
sible.    The   grand   cathedrals  of  the  old  world,  monuments  of  art,  were 


mainly  erected  and  adorned  by  royal  aid,  in  commemoration  of  the  reigns 
of  kings  and  potentates,  for  the  use  of  state  churches ;  religious  institu- 
tions upheld  by  the  secular  arm,  into  which  all  the  people,  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent,  were  compelled,  under  stress  of  fines  and  imprisonment,  to  en- 
roll themselves  as  members. 

The  dim  religious  light  that  penetrated  such  stained  cathedral  windows 
was  sufficient  in  a  day  when  the  Bible  was  little  read,  and  the  private  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptures  not  permitted.  But  when  this  Baptist  Church  in 
Boston  was  established,  its  members,  not  "  press'd-men,"  or  such  as  had  been 
enrolled  in  unconscious   infancy,  consisted  of  volunteers  drawn  together 
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for  the  maintenance  of  a  principle  ;  and  when  these  men  proceeded  to 
set  up  a  standard  and  erect  a  house  of  worship,  they  were  concerned,  not 
so  much  with  the  adornments  of  art,  as  with  a  consideration  of  the  "  eter- 
nal fitness  of  things."  If  this  their  "  temple  made  with  hands"  was  plain 
and  simple,  it  fitly  expressed  the  purpose  and  character  of  the  builders  ; 
they  themselves  were  "  of  plain  living  but  high  thinking,"  with  "  ideas 
greater  than  the  temple,"  and  maintained  that  "  right  was  right  since  God 
was  God,  and  right  was  sure  to  win."  A  sea  of  troubles  lay  before  them, 
but,  undismayed,  with  the  open  Bible  they  went  forward. 

In  1679  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  Bay  had  enacted  that  "  no 
meeting-house  should  be  erected  without  permission  of  the  freemen  of  the 
town  or  the  General  Court.  And  in  case  of  transgression,  all  such  houses 
and  the  land  on  which  they  stood  should  be  forfeited  to  the  use  of  the 
country."  This  meeting-house  had  been  quietly  erected,  and,  in  1679,  was 
opened  for  public  worship.  It  was  immediately  taken  possession  of  by  the 
magistrates,  the  doors  nailed  up,  and  a  notice  pasted  thereon,  that 

"All  persons  are  to  take  notice,  that  by  order  of  the  Court,  the  Doors  of  this  house 
are  shut  up,  and  that  they  are  inhibited  to  hold  any  meeting,  or  to  open  the  doors  thereof, 
without  license  from  authority  till  the  General  Court  shall  take  further  order,  as  they  will 
answer  the  contrary  at  their  peril. 

Dated  at  Boston,  8th  March,  1680.  Edward  Rawson, 

Secretary." 

When  the  people  attempted  to  hold  worship  in  the  open  air  they  were 
arrested  and  were  treated  very  roughly.  Neal,  History  of  the  Puritans, 
says,  "many  honest  people  were  ruined  by  fines  and  imprisonment  before 
they  gained  their  point."  In  1644  it  was  enacted  that  "  If  any  p-son  or 
p-sons  wi  ye  jurisdiction  shall  either  openly  condemn  or  oppose  ye  Bap- 
tism of  infants,  or  go  about  secretly  to  seduce  others  from  ye  ap-bation  or 
use  thereof,  or  should  purposely  depart  ye  congregation  at  ye  administra- 
tion of  the  ordinance,  and  should  appear  to  ye  C-ot  wilfully  and  obsti- 
nately to  continue  therein,  after  due  time  and  means  of  Conviction  any 
such  p-son  or  p-sons,  shall  be  sentenced  to  banishment." 

For  thus  offending,  Roger  Williams  had  been  banished,  and  Henry  Dun- 
ster  was  removed  from  the  presidency  of  Harvard  College,  and  banished. 
With  his  wife  and  children,  amid  great  suffering  and  pecuniary  loss,  he 
was  driven  into  the  wilderness  in  severe  weather,  under  circumstances  of 
great  hardship. 

Brooks  Adams,  in  his  Emancipation  of  Massachusetts,  says,  "  Henry 
Dunster  was  an  uncommon  man,  famed  for  piety  in  an  age  of  fanaticism* 
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learned,  modest,  and  brave ;  by  the  unremitting  toil  of  thirteen  years  he 
raised  Harvard  from  a  school  to  the  position  it  has  since  held,  and  though 
very  poor  and  starving  on  an  ill-paid  pittance,  he  gave  his  beloved  college 
one  hundred  acres  of  land  at  the  moment  of  its  sorest  need  ;  yet  he  was  a 
criminal,  for  he  would  not  baptize  infants.  He  was  indicted  and  convicted 
of  disturbing  church  ordinances,  and  deprived  of  his  office  in  October,  1654." 

Obediah  Holmes  was  another  victim.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
England,  and  when  he  emigrated  he  settled  in  Salem.  He  became  a  Baptist, 
and  was  excommunicated,  and  the  inevitable  indictment  followed.  As  he 
lay  in  prison  he  suffered  keenly  at  the  thought  of  his  birth  and  breeding, 
the  injury  to  his  name  and  worldly  credit,  and  the  humiliation  that  must 
come  to  his  wife  and  children  from  his  public  shame  ;  then  he  began,  too,  to 
fear  lest  he  might  not  be  able  to  bear  the  lash,  might  flinch  and  shed  tears, 
and  bring  contempt  on  himself  and  his  religion  ;  yet  when  the  morning  came 
he  was  calm  and  resolute,  refusing  food  and  drink,  that  he  might  not  be 
said  to  be  sustained  by  liquor.  He  betook  himself  to  prayer,  and  when 
his  keeper  called  for  him,  with  his  Bible  in  his  hand  he  went  cheerfully  to 
his  post.  He  would  have  spoken  a  few  words,  but  the  magistrate  ordered 
the  executioner  to  do  his  office  quickly,  for  the  fellow  would  delude  the 
people  ;  then  he  was  seized  and  stripped,  and  as  he  cried  "  Lord,  lay  not 
this  sin  unto  their  charge,"  he  received  the  first  blow.  They  gave  him 
thirty  lashes,  with  a  three-thonged  whip,  of  such  horrible  severity  that  it  was 
many  days  before  he  could  have  his  lacerated  body  touch  the  bed,  and  he 
rested  propped  upon  his  hands  and  knees.  Yet  in  spite  of  his  torture  he 
stood  firm  and  calm,  showing  neither  pain  nor  fear,  breaking  out  at  inter- 
vals in  praise  of  God,  and  his  dignity  and  carriage  so  impressed  the  people, 
that  in  spite  of  the  dangers,  numbers  flocked  about  him  when  he  was  set 
free,  in  sympathy  and  admiration.  John  Spur  being  inwardly  affected  by 
what  he  saw  and  heard,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  with  a  joyful  counte- 
nance said,  "  Praise  be  the  Lord,"  and  so  went  back  with  him.  That  same 
day  Spur  was  arrested,  charged  with  the  crime  of  succoring  a  heretic. 

Then  said  the  undaunted  Spur,  "  Obediah  Holmes  I  do  look  upon  as  a 
godly  man;  and  do  affirm  that  he  carried  himself  as  did  become  a  Christian 
under  so  sad  an  affliction."  ';  We  will  do  with  you  as  we  have  dealt  with 
him,"  said  the  magistrate.  "  I  am  in  the  hands  of  God,"  answered  Spur, 
and  then  his  keeper  took  him  to  prison. 

The  Quakers  were  treated  with  even  greater  inhumanity  ;  several  were 
hanged,  some  branded  and  mutilated,  some  tied  to  cart  tails  and  brutally 
whipped  from  town  to  town,  and  both  men  and  women,  and  even  the  two 
children  of  one  of   the  victims,  were  sold   into  slavery  to  meet  the  fines 
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imposed  upon  them.  That  Protestants  should  in  this  new  country  have 
renewed  the  persecutions  which  they  themselves  had  been  subjected  to  in 
the  old,  shows  that  human  nature  is  much  the  same  the  world  over  ;  and 
that  in  the  monopoly  of  power  by  any  sect  or  order,  in  this  case  by  the 
"  elders,"  the  "  cruelty  of  man  toward  man"  is  appalling.  No  one  with 
humane  feelings  can  contemplate  the  persecutions  in  the  Puritan  com- 
monwealth without  their  sensibilities  being  profoundly  and  painfully  dis- 
turbed. 

By  a  statute  of  163 1,  "  no  one  could  vote  in  the  election  for  a  member 
of  the  General  Court  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  Puritan  church,  and 
only  those  who  brought  a  certificate  from  an  elder  could  be  received  into 
the  church.  In  this  manner  the  elders  controlled  the  election,  and 
thereby  also  the  civil  government." 

The  peculiarity  of  the  Puritan  law,  as  stated  in  Oliver's  Puritan  Com- 
monwealth, was  that  the  two  tables  of  the  moral  law,  containing  man's 
duty  toward  God  and  his  duty  toward  his  neighbor,  they  reasoned,  with 
partial  truth,  were  binding  upon  humanity  wherever  it  wandered.  The  ten 
distinct  commands  were  as  rigid  and  unexpansive  as  the  marble  letters  in 
which  they  were  written,  and  the  magistrates  held  that  whether  they 
assume  the  form  of  English  statutes  or  not,  they  were  obligatory  upon 
the  Puritan  commonwealth,  and  should  be  enforced  by  the  arm  of  the 
civil  power.  Roger  Williams  took  the  exception  that,  in  breaches  of  the 
first  table,  the  magistrates  were  powerless,  that  they  had  no  right  to  inter- 
fere betwee?t  God  and  his  creatures,  and  their  legitimate  authority  was  con- 
fined to  an  oversight  of  mans  duty  toward  his  neighbor.  But  this,  the 
first  gleam  of  religious  liberty  in  the  Puritan  commonwealth,  was  imme- 
diately observed,  and  at  General  Court  both  elders  and  magistrates  pro- 
nounced such  opinions  "  to  be  erroneous  and  very  dangerous,"  and  Will- 
iams' call  to  a  church  in  Salem  was  adjudged,  in  consequence,  "  a  great 
contempt  of  authority."  The  banishment  of  this  enthusiast  did  not  by 
any  means  put  to  rest  the  waking  principle  which  he  had  roused  ;  nor  did 
the  manner  in  which  the  magistrates  exercised  their  authority  tend  to 
check  the  "  inordinate  love  of  liberty."  His  persecution  gained  him  many 
disciples,  and  the  question  of  the  first  table  continued  a  mooted  point  in 
Puritan  jurisprudence  down  to  the  Synod  of  1647,  in  which,  after  much 
debate,  it  was  decided  by  the  elders  that  the  civil  magistrate  is  "  custus 
utriusque  tabulce"  "  and  has  full  power  to  compel  the  observance  so  far  as 
respects  the  outward  man." 

Roger  Williams  had  also  a  controversy  with  the  magistrates  in  regard 
to  their  Indian  policy.     The  Puritan  Pilgrims  maintained  "that  the  whole 
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earth  is  the  Lord's  garden,"  and,  therefore,  the  peculiar  property  of  his 
saints,  and  the  natural  right  of  the  aborigine  was  to  so  much  soil  only  as 
he  could  occupy  and  improve,  and  that  any  land  not  improved  by  agricult- 
ure lay  open  to  any  who  would  or  could  improve  it.  Accordingly,  when 
Roger  Williams  denounced  this  with  honest  indignation,  and  compared 
the  Indian  interest  in  the  soil  to  that  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
England  in  their  parks  and  preserves,  it  was  replied  that  it  was  not  the 
intention  to  take  possession  of  the  country  by  "  murther  and  robbery," 
but  only  to  occupy  its  arid  places ;  accordingly,  any  lands  not  fenced  and 
waving  with  yellow  corn  they  took  possession  of  without  condescending 
to  any  inquiry  concerning  Indian  title.  The  following  expressions  of  opin- 
ion by  elders  and  others,  as  recorded  in  Oliver's  Puritan  Commonwealth^ 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  day.  "  No  room  in  God's 
army  for  tolerationists."  Johnson.  "  Tis  Satan's  policy  to  plead  indefi- 
nite and  boundless  toleration."  Shepard.  "  He  that  is  willing  to  tolerate 
will,  for  need,  hang  God's  Bible  at  the  Devil's  girdle."  "Toleration  is  the 
grand  design  of  the  Devil,  his  masterpiece."  "  Toleration  is  the  first-born 
of  all  abominations."  "The  church  never  took  part  in  the  punishment  of 
heretics."  Cotton  Mather.  "  Such  a  rough  thing  as  a  New  England  Ana- 
baptist is  not  to  be  handled  over  tenderly."  Rev.  Samuel  Willard,  Presi- 
dent of  Harvard. 

The  elders  appear  to  have  found  in  this  Willard  a  fitting  tool  for  their 
intolerance,  in  place  of  the  noble  Dunster,  who  was  banished.  Considera- 
ble activity  seems  to  have  been  displayed  in  securing  cases  for  discipline,, 
and  in  inflicting  fines  and  punishments.  For  absence  from  prayer  the 
fine  was  a  shilling;  from  the  sermon,  five  shillings.  Venturing  to  ex- 
press dissent  to  the  sentiments  of  an  elder  was  a  serious  matter,  and, 
as  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  a  distinguished  and  intelligent  lady,, 
led  to  banishment.  In  this  spirit,  the  elders  and  magistrates  proceeded 
against  Baptists,  Quakers,  Episcopalians,  and  all  who  did  not  adhere  to 
the  Puritan  church.  Oliver's  Puritan  Commonwealth  says :  "  The  vic- 
tims of  persecution  fled  to  Rhode  Island,  where  they  could  salute 
each  other  in  safety,  and  who  shall  not  say  that  their  ravings,  unmingled 
as  they  were  with  the  dying  imprecations  of  the  red  men,  were  not  as 
acceptable  as  the  sober  prayers  of  the  grave  Puritans,  but  their  inhumanity 
failed  of  its  purpose.  Public  sentiment  both  in  England  and  in  this 
country  reacted  against  them.  Truth  crushed  to  earth  rose  again,  and 
moved  steadily  onward,  until  toleration  won  the  day,  and  through  all  the 
land,  from  sea  to  sea,  has  prevailed  and  become  an  important  part  of  the 
framework  of  the  civil  policy  of  every  State."     Sound  statesmanship  now 
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recognizes  that    civil  liberty  would  indeed  be  incomplete,    and  be  but  a 
name,  without  religious  liberty. 

"  Peace  hath  her  victories 

Not  less  renowned  than  war." 

The  words  of  Edward  Everett,  used  on  another  occasion,  will  fitly 
apply  to  this  :  "  What  are  all  the  victories  of  a  Caesar  or  Napoleon  compared 
to  a  victory  like  this  !  " 

Now,  like  waves  in  widening  circles,  as  from  a  stone  cast  into  the 
sea,  the  moral  influence  of  the  United  States  is  reaching,  pervading,  and 
blessing  other  nations  where  toleration  has  not  hitherto  been  enjoyed. 

Repeatedly,  in  recent  years,  the  United  States  Government  has,  at  the 
request  of  various  religious  denominations  in  this  country,  uniting  with 
the  Baptists,  asked  of  foreign  governments,  Sweden,  Germany,  and  Russia, 
etc.,  for  "  International  courtesy  towards  those  holding  our  views  of 
scriptural  truth,"  and  these  requests  have  in  every  instance  been  gra- 
ciously   acceded  to. 

"  Men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  truth  goes  on  forever." 

Brooks  Adams  says :  "  The  struggles  and  the  agony  by  which  this  iso- 
lated community  freed  itself  from  its  gloomy  bondage,  the  means  by  which 
it  secularized  its  education  and  its  government,  won  for  itself  the  bless- 
ings of  free  thought  and  free  speech,  and  matured  a  system  of  constitu- 
tional liberty  which  has  been  the  foundation  of  the  American  Union." 
In  looking  back  to  those  early  provincial  days,  we  view  with  admiration 
the  heroic  stand  taken  by  the  men  of  that  generation  for  freedom  of  opin- 
ion and  liberty  of  speech,  and  the  boldness  of  their  assaults, upon  bigotry 
and  intolerance,  although  hoary  with  age  and  intrenched  in  power.  And, 
in  the  light  of  the  events  of  subsequent  history,  it  is  easy  to  discern  that 
the  policy  and  teachings  of  the  two  contending  parties  of  that  day  did 
not  end  with  them,  but  an  influence  has  been  transmitted  in  logical 
sequence  from  generation  to  generation,  to  the  weal  or  woe  of  the  coun- 
try. The  seed-thoughts  then  sown  have  borne  fruit  each  after  its  own 
kind.  The  impartial  judgment  of  mankind  will  undoubtedly  accord  to 
Roger  Williams  and  his  followers  purity  and  unselfishness  of  purpose  ;  and 
it  must  be  also  conceded,  and  it  is  but  just  and  equitable,  as  it  is  likewise 
legitimate  and  germane  to  the  subject,  to  say  that  their  principles  and  pol- 
icy have  tended  to  toleration,  to  good  order,  to  good  government,  and  to 
good-will  toward  men;  and  embodying  thus  the  germs  of  equity  and 
justice  to  all  of  their  continuance  in  an  enlarged  sphere  of  beneficence  re- 
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splendent  down  the  ages,  while  those  of  their  opponents  and  persecutors 
have  been  exemplified  by  a  long,  terrible  catalogue  of  blazing  villages,  and 
the  provoked,  pitiless  Indian  massacres  of  fleeing  inhabitants,  in  retalia- 
tion for  unnumbered  wrongs  inflicted  by  the  whites  upon  the  Indian  tribes, 
casting  a  blot  upon  the  national  character,  severely  taxing  the  resources 
and  energy  of  the  governments  and  the  wisdom  and  forbearance  of  the 
people,  and  the  end  is  not  yet  ! 

When  the  millennial — God's  great  day,  foretold  in  sacred  writ — shall 
come,  may  it  not  possibly  then  appear  that,  among  the  instrumentalities 
that  accelerated  its  coming,  the  sacrifices,  the  sufferings,  and  blood  of  the 
martyrs,  for  liberty  of  conscience  and  freedom  of  speech,  although  at  the 
time  counted  as  naught,  will  then  receive  full  recognition,  and,  like  the  small, 
smooth  stone  from  the  brook,  by  the  sling  of  David,  that  laid  low  Goliath 
of  Gath,  shall  prove,  by  divine  direction,  to  have  been  mightily  efficient  ? 
And  when  the  grand  anthem  that  shall  usher  in  that  auspicious  morn  shall 
sound,  is  it  too  much  to  expect  that,  influenced  by  the  example  of  their 
sacrifice,  courage,  and  fidelity,  the  voices  of  an  increased  multitude  from 
every  State  and  nation,  and  out  of  every  kindred  tribe  and  tongue,  will 
swell  the  mighty  chorus  of  those  of  whom  it  will  be  recorded  that  they, 
too,  "  loved  their  fellow-men  "  ! 

In  selecting  Salem  Street  for  a  site  for  their  meeting-house,  the  Baptists 
were  doubtless  influenced  by  a  similar  reason  to  that  recorded  of  the  prim- 
itive church  of  Salem  of  old,  "because  there  was  much  water  there."  The 
tide  through  Charles  River  set  in  quite  up  to  the  rear  of  the  building,  so 
that  by  steps  descending  to  the  water  the  ordinance  of  baptism  was  con- 
veniently administered.  This  old  church  has  had  a  succession  of  eminent 
men  as  pastors,  among  whom  were  Doctor  Stillman,  of  great  renown  for 
wisdom,  public  spirit,  and  eloquence ;  and  Mr.  Winchell  and  his  hymn- 
book —  WinchelVs  Watts,  then  used  in  the  churches — whom  I  remember. 
He  was  gentle  and  winning  in  manners,  and  as  a  preacher  had  considerable 
poetic  fervor  and  literary  finish.  Dr.  Francis  Wayland  followed,  and  con- 
tinued until  he  assumed  the  Presidency  of  Brown  University.  He  stood 
in  the  front  rank  as  an  educator  and  writer  on  moral  science.  He  was  of 
the  Websterian  type,  and  of  a  grand  presence.  Dr.  Baldwin,  in  his  gown 
and  bands,  used  to  preach  frequently  also,  in  my  day,  at  the  "  United 
Meeting,"  which  was  alternately  held  by  the  three  churches.  The  "  Third 
Church,"  under  Dr.  Sharp,  was  then  formed.  Dr.  Sharp's  graceful  dignity 
and  excellence  as  a  preacher,  not  less  than  the  courtesy  that  distinguished 
him  as  a  gentleman,  attracted  many  toward  him. 

All  that  part  of  Boston,  now  solidly  built  over  with  railroad  stations, 
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stores,  and  dwellings,  lying  between  Merrimac  Street  and  its  junction  with 
Union  Street,  thence  to  Salem  and  Prince  Streets,  was  then,  at  high  tide, 
covered  with  water.  A  causeway  across  the  flats  connected  the  west  with 
the  north  end ;  a  canal  ran  up  into  the  town  which  was  used  for  traffic 
with  stores  and  dwellings  abutting  on  the  canal.  Frequently,  with  other 
boys,  I  have  been  in  swimming  where  now  is  Haymarket  Square.  From 
the  rear  of  the  old  meeting-house,  Charlestown,  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river,  and  the  Navy  Yard,  was  open  to  view,  and  the  British  ships 
which  took  part  in  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  must  have  anchored  in  the 
stream  not  very  far  away. 

This  reminiscence  of  the  olden  times  and  the  old  church  would  hardly 
be  complete  without  some  reference  to  the  old  sexton,  "  Father  Winslow," 
who  was  a  decided  and  quite  an  original  character,  and,  in  his  way,  a  con- 
spicuous figure  of  the  place.  He  was  odd  and  queer,  small  in  stature,  and 
of, a  grave  and  austere  countenance.  He  was  usually  attired  in  black,  and 
his  long  gray  hair  was  tied  behind  in  a  queue.  He  had  large  lapels  to 
his  coat  pockets,  out  of  which  he  frequently  fished  a  capacious  snuff-box, 
which  he  courteously  presented  to  certain  favored  ones  of  the  congrega- 
tion as  they  passed  him  in  the  vestibule,  whom  he  well  knew  would  enjoy 
a  pinch  of  his  favorite  Maccaboy.  His  post  of  observation  on  Sunday  was 
usually  at  the  centre  door  of  the  porch  in  front,  where  he  stood,  a  warning 
to  evil-doers,  in  the  shape  of  sundry  small  urchins  who  watched  a  chance 
to  run  and  roll  in  the  grass,  under  the  pretense  of  getting  a  drink  of  water 
from  the  pump  standing  on  the  lawn;  also  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  the 
minister,  whom  he  received  with  deference,  and  ceremoniously  escorted 
to  the  pulpit.  He  was  a  relic  of  a  former  generation,  a  sexton  of  the  u  Old 
Mortality  "  type,  and  was  decorous  and  proper  in  all  his  ways.  He  disap- 
peared with  the  old  meeting-house. 
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General  Grant  has  gone  into  history  as  the  man  on  horseback.  Wash- 
ington's portraits  are  largely  equestrian,  and  associated  with  every  period 
of  Jackson's  career  are  the  horses  he  loved  so  well. 

Old  citizens  of  Alexandria  say  that  Washington  rode  the  finest  horses 
in  Virginia,  and  that  as  a  boy  he  broke  to  the  saddle  the  colts  of  his  neigh- 
borhood. It  is  said  that  he  once  rode  ten  different  horses  into  Alexandria 
in  a  single  week,  and  during  his  latter  years  his  stables  at  Mount  Vernon 
were  among  the  best  in  the  country.  He  visited  his  horses  upon  rising  in 
the  morning,  and  always  saw  that  they  had  their  breakfast  before  he  took 
his  own.  He  kept  thoroughbred  horses,  and  his  establishment  at  Mount 
Vernon  was  much  like  that  of  a  great  English  lord.  He  had  his  pack  of 
hounds,  and  before  the  Revolution  he  was  very  fond  of  fox-hunting.  He 
followed  the  hounds  everywhere,  and  was  always  in  at  the  death.  He  had 
a  regular  hunting  costume,  and  his  favorite  hunter  was  a  fiery,  long-limbed 
horse  which  he  called  "  Blueskin,"  probably  from  its  color,  a  fine,  dark 
iron-gray.  His  hunting  costume  was  a  blue  coat,  a  scarlet  waistcoat,  buck- 
skin breeches,  and  top  boots.  He  wore  a  velvet  cap,  and  carried  a  whip 
with  a  long  thong.  He  ridiculed  the  idea  that  he  could  be  thrown,  and  he 
was  wont  to  say  that  he  required  only  one  good  quality  in  a  horse,  namely, 
"  it  must  go  along."  It  was  his  custom,  at  Mount  Vernon,  prior  to  the 
Revolution,  to  hunt  three  times  a  week,  and  the  game  chased  was  made 
up  of  gray  foxes  and  stags.  His  last  hunt  was  in  1785,  when  he  killed  a 
stag  weighing  one  hundred  and  forty-six  pounds. 

George  Washington  was  very  kind  to  his  horses,  and  displayed  a  great 
deal  of  sentiment  in  connection  with  his  treatment  of  some  of  them. 
The  fiorse  he  rode  when  he  received  the  sword  of  Cornwallis,  on  the  19th 
of  October,  1781,  was  a  fine  chestnut  charger  with  white  face  and  legs. 
Washington  took  him  to  Mount  Vernon  after  the  war,  but  never  allowed 
him  to  do  a  stroke  of  work.  He  was  well  stabled  and  cared  for,  and  died 
many  years  later. 

At  Philadelphia,  while  Washington  was  President,  the  Executive  sta- 
bles were  in  the  charge  of  a  man  called  "  German  John,"  and  at  another 
time  of  Bishop,  the  old  body-servant  of  General  Braddock.  These  chief 
hostlers  had  a  number  of  negro  boys  under  them,  and  George  Washington 
Parke  Custis  says  that  Washington's  horses  were  of  the  kind  known  as 
"  muslin  horses."     This  name  came  from  the  testing  of  the  cleanliness  of 
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the  horses  with  a  fine  handkerchief.  This  was  brushed  over  their  coats 
after  they  were  dressed,  and  if  the  slightest  spot  of  dirt  came  off  upon  the 
handkerchief,  they  were  not  considered  well  curried,  and  the  stable-boys 
were  tied  up  and  whipped  for  their  negligence.  The  President  drove  a 
team  of  white  chargers,  "  and  the  grooming  of  these,"  says  Washington's 
adopted  son,  Custis,  "  will  rather  surprise  the  moderns.  The  night  before 
the  horses  were  expected  to  be  ridden  they  were  entirely  covered  over 
with  a  paste  of  which  whiting  was  the  principal  component  part.  Then 
the  animals  were  swathed  in  body  clothes,  and  left  to  sleep  upon  clean 
straw.  In  the  morning  the  composition  had  become  hard.  It  was  well 
rubbed  in,  and  the  horses  were  curried  and  brushed.  This  process  gave  to 
their  coats  a  beautiful,  glossy,  and  satin-like  appearance.  The  hoofs  were 
now  blacked  and  polished,  the  mouths  washed,  the  teeth  picked  and 
cleaned,  and  the  leopard-skin  housings  being  properly  adjusted,  the  white 
chargers  were  led  out  for  service.  Such  was  the  grooming  of  ancient 
times." 

President  Washington's  coach,  which  he  used  with  these  horses,  was 
the  finest  carriage  in  Philadelphia,  and  its  panels  were  painted  by  one  of 
the  great  painters  of  that  day.  One  of  these  panels  is  preserved  in  the 
collection  of  relics  in  the  National  Museum  at  Washington.  It  is  a  copper 
medallion  as  big  as  a  dinner  plate,  and  the  inscription  connected  with  it 
says  that  the  coach  was  of  a  cream  color,  and  it  had  four  of  these  medal- 
lions upon  it,  each  of  which  contained  a  painting  by  Capriana,  a  famous 
painter  of  the  times.  The  body  of  the  vehicle  was  in  the  shape  of  a  hem- 
isphere, and  its  cream  color  was  ornamented  with  Cupids  supporting  fes- 
toons, and  with  garlands  of  flowers  around  the  panels.  Add  to  the  white 
horses  and  their  splendid  trappings  this  gorgeous  coach  and  equally  gor- 
geous footman  and  coachman,  and  you  may  have  some  idea  of  the  turn- 
out of  our  first  President.  In  addition  to  this,  there  was  a  chariot  kept 
especially  for  Mrs.  Washington,  which  was  a  four-horse  affair  with  black 
postilions  in  livery. 

All  of  the  land-traveling  in  Washington's  day  was  done  by  carriage  or 
on  horseback,  and  the  following  verbatim  order,  which  Washington  once 
sent  to  his  London  agent,  for  an  out-of-door  equipage,  will  give  an  idea  of 
his  appearance  on  the  road:  "A  man's  riding  saddle,  hogskin  seat,  large 
plated  stirrups  and  everything  complete ;  double-reined  bridle,  and  Pel- 
ham  bit  plated.  A  very  neat  Newmarket  saddle.  A  large  and  best  port- 
manteau, saddle,  bridle,  and  pillow.  Cloak  bag,  surcingle,  check  saddle- 
cloth, hostlers,  etc.  A  riding  frock  of  handsome  drab-colored  broadcloth 
with  plain   double   gilt  buttons.     A  riding  waistcoat  of  superfine  scarlet 
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cloth  and  gold  lace,  with  buttons  like  those  of  the  coat.  A  blue  surtout 
coat.     A  neat  switch  whip,  stiver  cap.     Black  velvet  cap  for  servant." 

Washington's  stables  at  Philadelphia  contained  ten  coach  and  saddle 
horses  in  addition  to  the  two  white  chargers.  He  had  a  coachman  and 
two  grooms,  and  the  servants  who  accompanied  him  in  his  rides  were 
white.  They  wore  liveries  of  white  cloth  trimmed  with  scarlet  or  orange. 
The  white  chargers  were  the  horses  of  state,  and  one  of  these  was  the 
President's  favorite  saddle  horse.  He  was  a  fine  parade  horse,  as  white  as 
snow,  and  sixteen  hands  high.  His  name  was  Prescott,  and  the  President 
thought  a  great  deal  of  him,  though  he  had  an  annoying  habit  of  dancing 
about  on  the  approach  of  a  carriage.  It  was  the  custom  then  for  ladies 
in  driving  to  order  their  coachman  to  stop,  and  let  down  the  glasses  of 
their  coach,  whenever  the  President  approached  on  horseback,  in  order 
that  he  might  pay  his  compliments.  Upon  such  occasions  Prescott 
would  always  dance,  and  I  doubt  not  Washington  became  at  times  not  a 
little  exasperated  at  him.  The  other  charger  was  also  purely  white,  with 
flowing  mane  and  tail.  He  was  an  Arabian  steed,  very  high-spirited,  and 
so  fiery  that  no  one  but  Washington  could  ride  him  with  comfort. 

These  two  horses  were  those  with  which  Washington  made  his  tour 
throughout  the  Southern  States  in  1791.  He  rode  for  nineteen  hundred 
miles  behind  them  in  the  white  chariot,  and  during  the  whole  journey  he 
had  not  a  single  accident.  Before  setting  out  on  this  trip,  he  had  arranged 
the  time  and  hour  for  arriving  at  each  place,  and  his  punctuality  is  said  to 
have  been  remarkable.  The  white  chariot  was  talked  of  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  the  order  for  firing  a  cannon  at  his  arrival  was  : 

"  Light  your  matches,  the  white  chariot  is  in  full  view." 

Mrs.  Washington,  while  she  was  the  chief  lady  of  the  land,  drove  her 
own  horses.  She  attended  the  races  at  Alexandria  with  Nellie  Custis.  A 
pair  of  beautiful  bays  drew  the  coach  when  she  went  out  calling  in  Phila- 
delphia. One  day,  when  she  had  just  entered  the  carnage  with  her  grand- 
daughter, one  of  the  horses  rubbed  off  his  bridle,  and  the  frightened  animal 
was  in  the  act  of  springing  forward  when  the  footman  grasped  him  around 
the  neck,  and  some  passer-by  came  to  the  rescue.  The  bridle  was  replaced, 
and  the  carriage  drove  off. 

Thomas  Jefferson  kept  the  finest  of  horses  in  his  stables,  and  he  paid 
very  high  prices  for  some  of  them.  At  the  time  of  his  inauguration,  he 
rode  to  the  Capitol  on  his  favorite  saddle  horse,  "  Wild  Air,"  and  the  gen- 
erations of  patriots  since  then  have  delighted  in  recounting  the  Jeffersonian 
simplicity  with  which  he  jumped  from  his  horse  himself,  and,  tying  him  to 
the  fence  with  his  own  hands,  walked  into  the  Capitol.     The  truth,  how- 
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ever,  is  that  this  act  was  forced  upon  him.  He  had  hoped  to  have  driven 
to  his  inauguration  in  a  fine  turn-out,  and  his  son-in  law,  Jack  Eppes,  had 
been  sent  off  to  buy  four  coach-horses  at  a  price  of  $1600,  but  did  not  re- 
turn to  Washington  in  time,  thus  the  President  rode  on  horseback. 

While  Jefferson  was  President  he  took  horseback  rides  every  after- 
noon from  one  until  three,  and  he  kept  up  this  riding  on  horseback  until 
within  three  weeks  of  his  death.  He  was  a  bold  and  fearless  rider,  and 
delighted  in  riding  alone.  The  presence  of  a  servant  annoyed  him,  and 
he  was  fond  of  solitary  rides  and  musing.  He  kept,  while  in  the  White 
House,  four  fiery  bay  coach-horses,  but  he  seldom  drove  behind  them. 
His  rides  about  Washington  brought  him  many  strange  adventures.  He 
was  often  mistaken  for  some  other  person  than  the  President,  and  stories 
are  told  of  how  strangers  meeting  him  had  denounced  Jefferson  to  him, 
and  on  afterward  calling  at  the  White  House  had  been  covered  with  con- 
fusion at  the  remembrance  of  their  conversation. 

President  Jefferson  abolished  the  weekly  levees  at  the  White  House 
which  had  been  in  vogue  during  the  preceding  administrations.  The 
court  ladies  of  Washington  conspired  to  force  him  to  resume  them,  and  on 
the  usual  levee  day  they  called  at  the  White  House.  They  were  informed 
that  the  President  was  out,  but  they  replied  that  they  would  go  in  and 
wait  for  him,  doubting  not  that  when  he  returned  he  would  feel  obliged 
to  receive  them,  as  John  Adams  had  done.  In  the  course  of  an  hour 
Jefferson  came  in  from  one  of  his  long  horseback  rides.  He  wore  top-boots 
and  riding  costume,  and  with  the  spurs  still  clanking  upon  his  heels,  the 
dust  upon  his  clothes,  and  his  whip  in  his  hand,  he  went  in  and  received 
his  fair  guests.  He  treated  them  very  courteously,  and  it  is  said  they 
went  away  feeling  that  they  had  shown  more  impoliteness  m  visiting  him 
when  not  expected  than  he  had  in  receiving  them  in  other  than  court 
dress.      His  action,  however,  prevented  a  repetition  of  the  conspiracy. 

In  driving  to  Monticello,  Jefferson  generally  used  a  phaeton  or  a  one- 
horse  chair.  A  picture  of  this  horse  chair  is  given  in  the  Domestic  Life  of 
Jefferson)  by  his  great-granddaughter,  Sarah  N.  Randolph,  from  which  I 
have  much  oi  my  information  in  regard  to  him.  It  was  probably  a  kind  of 
sulky,  and  looks  more  like  an  arm-chair  than  anything  else. 

"  Jefferson  liked  horse-racing."  says  Parton,  "  and  he  did  not  permit  false 
ideas  of  official  decorum  to  prevent  his  attending  the  races  near  the  seat  of 
government.  The  saddle  was  his  test  of  a  horse,  and  his  rule  in  horse 
management  was  to  use  force  rather  than  patience.  If  his  horse  rebelled 
he  thrashed  him,  and  the  battle  never  ceased  until  the  animal  had  discov- 
ered which  of  the  two  held  the  reins." 
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John  Quincy  Adams  was  entertained  by  horse  races,  and  he  used  to 
walk  out  to  the  Holmead  race  course,  two  miles  from  the  White  House, 
and  back  again,  whenever  there  was  a  race  to  be  held.  Mrs.  Madison 
drove  out  to  see  the  races  in  a  chariot  with  four  gray  horses,  and  President 
Jackson  not  only  went  to  see  races,  but  he  delighted  in  betting  on  them, 
and  now  and  then  ran  his  own  horses.  While  he  was  in  the  White  House, 
a  colt  of  his  was  entered  under  the  name  of  his  private  secretary,  Major 
Donelson,  in  a  race  for  a  stake  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  but  it  was  beaten 
by  Commodore  Stockton's  "  Langford."  Langford  had  been  lame  during 
his  training  for  the  race,  and  the  President's  horse  was  a  general  favorite.  A 
great  crowd  of  people  attended  the  race,  and  the  annual  ball  of  the  season 
was  given  that  night.  The  walls  of  the  ballroom  were  found  ornamented 
with  a  full-length  portrait  of  Andrew  Jackson's  horse,  so  confident  had 
been  his  friends  of  winning  the  race.  He  was  defeated,  however,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  President  lost  nearly  a  thousand  dollars  by  the  result. 

During  Jackson's  time,  the  crime  of  mail  robbery  was  punishable  with 
imprisonment  or  death,  and  a  mail  robber  named  Wilson  is  said  to  have 
escaped  hanging  through  a  singular  adventure  with  General  Jackson  on 
the  race  course  some  years  before.  This  was  near  Nashville,  Tennessee  ; 
Jackson  had  bet  upon  a  horse  which  the  jockey  had  been  ordered  to 
make  lose  the  race.  Wilson  came  to  the  general  and  gave  him  this  infor- 
mation. Jackson  then  withdrew  his  bets,  and  promised  his  informant  that 
he  would  be  his  friend  if  opportunity  offered.  When  Wilson  was  ar- 
rested for  mail-robbery  and  found  guilty,  he  reminded  the  President  of  his 
promise,  and  Jackson  pardoned  him. 

Before  General  Jackson  was  elected  to  the  Presidency,  he  bet  openly 
upon  horse  races,  and  he  ran  his  own  horses  also.  There  is  a  story  told  in 
Tennessee,  which,  if  true,  leads  to  the  supposition  that  Jackson  was  well  up 
in  the  sharp  practices  of  horse  racing.  He  had  a  heavy  bet  upon  a  certain 
race,  and  the  jockey  who  was  to  ride  the  competing  horse  was  a  mulatto 
boy  whom  he  had  owned  himself,  but  with  whom  he  had  become  discon- 
tented. He  had  sold  him  to  a  neighbor,  and  it  was  this  neighbor's  horse 
that  was  now  running  against  Jackson's.  Before  the  race  came  off,  Jackson 
was  overheard  giving  instructions  to  the  little  mulatto.  He  was  heard  to 
say :  "  You  black  rascal,  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  understand  you,  and 
I  don't  want  you  to  play  any  of  your  old  tricks  upon  me.  If  I  catch  you 
squirting  your  tobacco  juice  in  my  boy's  eyes,  I  will  cut  your  heart  out." 

Jackson's  duel  with  Dickinson  arose  from  the  troubles  of  the  race 
course.  Dickinson  was  a  negro  trader  and  a  horse  jockey.  He  had  a  bet 
with  Jackson,   and   in   the    discussion    regarding   the    settlement  of   this, 
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Jackson  and  he  came  to  blows.  Dickinson  denounced  Jackson  as  a 
coward,  and  Jackson  challenged  him.  In  the  duel  which  followed  Jackson 
killed  Dickinson,  but  not  before  the  latter  had  shattered  two  of  the  future 
President's  ribs  with  his  bullet. 

Jackson's  great  love  for  his  wife  came  out  in  relation  to  horses.  He 
bought  for  her,  it  is  said,  the  finest  coach  in  Tennessee,  paying  for  it 
$2500,  and  he  highly  prized  this  coach  in  after  years.  He  had  it  with 
him  at  Washington,  and  would  ride  in  no  other.  At  one  time  his  horses 
ran  away  with  it,  and  it  was  brought  back  considerably  damaged.  Jack- 
son was  very  angry,  and  his  private  secretary  heard  him  say  to  his  black 
coachman  :  "  Charles,  you  know  why  I  value  that  carriage.  This  is  the 
second  time  such  an  accident  has  happened,  and  if  it  ever  occurs  again 
I  will  send  you  back  to  Tennessee." 

Just  before  Jackson  left  the  Presidency  he  received  a  present  of  a  car- 
riage made  from  the  timber  of  the  frigate  Constitution,  which  had  taken 
part  in  the  war  against  Great  Britain  in  18 12,  and  had  been  dubbed  Old 
Ironsides.  During  the  last  Presidential  term  of  Jackson  the  old  vessel 
went  to  pieces,  and  the  democracy  of  New  York  city  gathered  the  timbers 
together,  and  made  a  handsome  carriage  from  them.  It  was  in  this  carriage 
that  General  Jackson  and  President-elect  Van  Buren  rode  to  the  Capitol 
from  the  White  House  to  Van  Buren's  inauguration,  and  it  is  said  that  this 
old  carriage  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a  store-keeper  in  a  little  Georgia 
village. 

Martin  Van  Buren  had  a  fine  turn-out  while  he  was  in  the  White  House. 
His  carriage  was  of  a  dark  olive  hue  with  ornaments  as  bright  as  burnished 
gold.  He  had  a  footman  and  coachman  in  livery,  and  he  rode  about  in 
grand  style. 

When  Harrison  came  to  Washington  to  be  inaugurated,  he  walked  from 
the  depot  into  the  city,  and  on  the  day  of  his  inauguration  refused  to 
ride  in  a  fine  carriage  which,  with  its  four  fiery  horses,  had  been  presented 
to  him  for  this  purpose  by  the  Whigs  of  Baltimore.  General  Harrison  had 
pronounced  ideas  of  his  own  as  to  how  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  act  and  speak.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  old  Romans,  and 
his  inaugural  abounded  in  classical  allusions.  He  thought  that  it  was  more 
becoming  for  the  President  to  ride  to  his  inauguration  on  horseback,  as 
the  Roman  emperors  used  to  pass  along  the  Appian  Way.  So  he  refused 
the  carriage,  and  though  the  day  was  cold  and  windy,  he  rode  both  out  and 
back  upon  a  white  charger,  wearing  no  overcoat,  and  carrying  his  hat  in  his 
hand  as  he  did  so.  He  was  escorted  by  the  military,  but  the  raw,  cold  air 
chilled  the  marrow  of  his  old  bones,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  the 
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exposure  of  that  day  had  much  to  do  with  hastening  his  death,  which 
occurred  a  few  weeks  later. 

President  Tyler  brought  to  the  White  House  the  customs  of  his  old 
Virginia  home.  A  great  deal  of  comment  was  made  on  one  of  his  car- 
riages, which  was  bought  at  the  sale  of  the  effects  of  Mr.  Paulding,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  Van  Buren.  It  is  said  that  President  Tyler 
asked  his  Irish  coachman  what  the  people  would  think  of  his  using  a 
second-hand  carriage.     To  which  the  coachman  responded  : 

"And  faith,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  a  second-hand  carriage  would 
not  be  out  of  place  for  you.  For  you  know  that  some  people  say  that  you 
are  only  a  second-hand  President." 

One  day  President  Tyler  was  out  riding  with  his  most  intimate  friend, 
Henry  A.  Wise,  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Wise's  carriage  was  a  small  and  rickety 
one,  and  President  Tyler  characterized  it  as  no  better  than  a  candle-box 
on  wheels;  whereupon  Wise  told  Tyler  that  his  carriage  was  at  least 
bought  first-hand,  and  that  when  he  did  buy  one  at  auction  he  would  see 
that  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  former  owner  was  removed  from  its  panels. 
President  Tyler  laughed  at  the  repartee,  and  a  day  or  two  after  that  the 
coat-of-arms  of  Secretary  Paulding  was  painted  over,  and  that  of  President 
Tyler  appeared  in  its  place. 

President  Polk  kept  a  good  turn-out  at  Washington.  He  had  a  carriage 
of  dark  olive,  highly  polished,  and  with  gilt  borders  around  the  panel  work. 
The  cushions  of  the  interior  were  of  rich  figured  crimson  cloth  with  lace 
trimmings,  and  the  windows  had  curtains  of  blue  and  red  figured  stuff. 
He  drove  four  horses,  and  his  equipage  was  one  of  the  sights  of  the 
capital. 

President  Zach  Taylor  brought  to  Washington  the  old  horse  which  he 
had  used  in  the  Mexican  War.  He  was  a  fine-looking  horse,  as  white  as 
snow,  and  full  of  spirit ;  he  pricked  up  his  ears  at  martial  music,  and  fol- 
lowed the  remains  of  his  master  to  the  grave,  being  led  directly  behind  the 
funeral  car,  which  was  drawn  by  eight  white  horses. 

During  the  administration  of  Pierce,  the  President's  stables  were 
directly  below  the  White  House,  and  they  were  in  charge  of  a  gray-haired 
coachman  who  still  lives  in  Washington,  and  who  delights  in  talking  of 
the  Presidents  he  has  served.  "President  Pierce,"  he  says,  "was  a  fine 
horseback  rider,  and  I  can  see  him  now  as  he  used  to  walk  down  to  the 
stables  every  morning  with  his  whip  in  his  hand.  He  would  come  in  and 
pat  the  horses,  and  say :  '  Well,  Thomas,  will  you  saddle  my  horse  for  me, 
please  ? '  and  then  he  would  stroll  away  to  look  at  the  garden  which  then 
lay  between  the  White  House  and  the  Treasury,  while  his  horse  was  being 
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prepared  for  him.  President  Pierce's  riding  horse  was  a  fiery  animal.  She 
wa~  as  blind  as  a  stone  wall,  and  he  used  to  ride  her  about  the  streets  of 
Washington  at  night.  President  Pierce  was  a  kind  master.  He  talked  to 
his  servants  in  as  kindly  a  way  as  he  did  to  the  diplomats  who  came  in 
their  court  dress.  He  had  eight  horses  and  several  carriages  in  his  stables. 
I  think  his  coach  was  a  present,  but  he  sold  this  at  the  close  of  his  adminis- 
tration, and  gave  the  proceeds  to  one  of  the  city  asylums.  President 
Pierce's  livery  was  navy  blue,  with  buttons  of  silver. 

"President  Buchanan,"  continued  the  old  coachman,  "  had  a  magnifi- 
cent turn-out,  and  one  of  his  sets  of  harness  cost  him  eight  hundred  dollars. 
It  was  made  as  a  present  for  him  by  a  firm  in  Philadelphia,  but  it  was  Pres- 
ident Buchanan's  custom  not  to  receive  presents,  and  when  the  donor 
brought  it  to  the  White  House,  Buchanan  asked  him  what  it  had  cost  to 
make  it.  The  reply  was,  eight  hundred  dollars.  Buchanan  at  once  wrote 
out  a  check  for  the  amount,  and  made  the  man  take  it.  This  harness  had 
thirty-six  large  buckles,  heavily  plated  with  silver,  and  there  were  fifty  six 
silver  B's  in  different  places  upon  it.  When  Mr.  Buchanan  went  back  to 
Wheatlands  he  took  this  harness  with  him.  President  Buchanan  was  what 
I  call  a  minute  man.  He  gave  plenty  of  time  for  you  to  do  what  he  ordered, 
but  he  expected  everything  to  be  done  to  the  minute.  When  any  com- 
plaint was  made  against  the  servants,  they  had  a  chance  to  explain  before 
they  were  reprimanded  or  discharged.  If  they  were  not  in  the  wrong,  he 
would  not  punish  them.  President  Buchanan  drove  but  seldom,  and  he  never 
rode  on  horseback.  His  niece,  Harriet  Lane,  was  the  chief  one  who  used  the 
stables.  She  was  fond  of  the  saddle,  and  I  was  her  groom  on  such  occa- 
sions. She  would  often  make  up  a  party  of  ten  girls,  and  they  would 
canter  away  from  the  White  House  door  for  ten  or  twelve  miles  into  the 
country  about  Washington.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  extravagance  about 
the  White  House  in  those  days.  President  Buchanan  paid  no  attention  to 
domestic  matters,  and  my  two  coach  dogs  were  often  given  a  leg  of 
mutton  or  a  juicy  beefsteak  to  eat.  President  Johnson  bought  his 
horses  from  those  which  the  army  sold  at  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was 
very  careful  in  keeping  an  account  of  their  expenses,  and  he  paid  himself 
for  every  cent's  worth  of  feed  they  used.  He  kept  eight  horses,  and  one 
of  his  teams  was  very  fine.  It  consisted  of  a  pair  of  fiery  blacks,  with  skin 
like  jet,  and  eyes  which  flashed  with  spirit. 

"  Mrs.  Lincoln  managed  all  matters  relating  to  the  household  and  the 
stables,  and  engaged  and  dismissed  the  servants,  and  she  was  not  the 
easiest  woman  to  get  along  with,  either.  I  was  not  her  coachman,  how- 
ever.    During  Lincoln's  administration,  I  acted  as  coachman  for  the  two 
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private  secretaries,  Colonel  John  Hay  and  Mr.  Nicolay.  Prior  to  Lincoln, 
the  private  secretaries  of  the  President  rode  with  the  family.  Lincoln's 
carriages  did  not  arrive  until  some  weeks  after  his  inauguration,  and 
Mr.  Nicolay  and  Colonel  Hay  bought  a  carriage  together,  and  made  me 
their  coachman.  It  was  a  sort  of  coupe.  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  the  President 
used  this  until  their  own  came.  During  the  administration,  I  often  had 
to  drive  Mr.  Lincoln  here  and  there,  and  I  often  took  him  to  the  Soldiers' 
Home.  He  had  a  troubled  look  during  those  days,  and  talked  but  little. 
Mrs.  Lincoln  kept  the  poorest  horses  of  any  administration  I  served  under, 
and  she  had  a  number  of  her  own  coachmen  apart  from  me.  One  of  her 
men  was  named  Burke.  He  had  been  having  one  of  the  carriages  fixed  at 
a  shop  down  town,  and,  coming  home  from  a  drive,  he  supposed  there 
would  be  no  use  for  him  for  a  half-hour  at  least.  He  said  to  me : 
1  Thomas,  I  am  going  down  town,  and  will  be  back  in  a  few  moments.  If 
any  one  wants  me,  please  tell  them.'  He  had  not  been  gone  five  minutes 
before  an  order  came  from  Mrs.  Lincoln  for  the  carriage.  She  was  told 
that  Burke  was  away.  I  could  not  go  with  her  myself,  because  I  had  an 
engagement  with  Mr.  Nicolay.  Mrs.  Lincoln  made  a  great  fuss,  and  sent 
to  the  livery  stables  for  a  team.  When  Burke  returned,  he  was  told  that 
he  was  no  longer  wanted,  and  a  new  coachman  was  employed.  Of  course 
Burke  had  to  acquiesce,  but  little  Tad  Lincoln  was  his  friend,  and  got 
his  father  to  write  a  card  asking  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  give 
the  coachman  a  position  there,  who  thus  got  into  the  departments,  and  is 
now  employed  in  the  civil  service  of  the  government." 

President  Grant's  love  for  horses  has  become  proverbial.  He  had  been 
noted  as  a  horseman  long  before  he  came  to  the  White  House,  and  at  the 
time  that  he  was  elected  he  had  a  stock  farm  near  St.  Louis,  where  it  is 
said  he  kept  more  than  a  hundred  horses.  He  drove  the  best  of  horses 
while  he  was  President,  and  his  favorites  occupied  a  large  space  in  the 
newspaper  literature  of  the  time.  Among  General  Grant's  handsome  horses 
were  "  Cincinnati,"  "  Egypt  "  and  "  Jeff  Davis."  "  Cincinnati  "  was  a  good 
saddle  horse,  and  the  President  could  ride  him  to  any  point  in  the  city, 
and  leave  him  standing  unhitched  for  any  length  of  time.  He  was  never 
frightened  at  parades  or  street  fights,  and  Grant  was  sure  that  however 
long  he  might  remain  in  the  houses  of  his  friends  upon  his  visits  he  would 
find  "  Cincinnati  "  waiting  for  him  when  he  got  through. 

Albert  Hawkins,  who  is  now  coachman  for  President  Cleveland,  was 
also  in  charge  of  the  White  House  stables  under  Grant.  He  says  that  ar- 
rangements were  made  during  Grant's  second  term  for  an  equestrian  statue 
of  General  Grant  mounted  on  his  favorite  war  horse,  "Cincinnati,"  and  that 
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every  day  for  nearly  a  month  the  General  would  have  the  bridle  and  saddle 
put  upon  "Cincinnati,"  and  ride  out  to  meet  the  sculptor.  "  The  horse 
called  'Jeff  Davis,'"  says  Hawkins,  "was  a  kicker,"  and  he  had  the  habit 
of  biting  to  such  an  extent  that  the  stable  hands  were  afraid  to  go  near 
him.  General  Grant  could,  however,  handle  him  as  he  desired,  and  as 
soon  as  he  entered  the  stable  "  Jeff  Davis  "  would  throw  back  his  ears  and 
move  about  restlessly  until  the  General  came  up  and  patted  him.  Among 
the  many  fine  presents  that  Grant  received  during  his  foreign  trip,  were 
two  magnificent  horses  from  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  These  were  landed  in 
New  York,  and  were  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  them.  The  craze  in 
regard  to  them  among  horse  lovers  and  relic  hunters  existed  to  such  an 
extent  that  not  a  few  persons  came  to  the  blacksmith  who  shod  these 
horses,  and  asked  for  the  nails,  old  shoes,  and  the  clippings  of  the  hoofs  as 
relics.  These  horses  are  still  living,  and  one  of  them  was  lately  on  General 
Beale's  farm  near  Washington. 

One  of  Grant's  best  horses  was  known  as  "  Butcher  Boy,"  into  the  pos- 
session of  which  he  came  in  a  curious  way.  Grant  was  riding  one  day 
through  Washington,  and  tried  to  pass  a  butcher's  wagon  jogging  along 
in  front  of  him.  The  boy  driving  the  horse  whipped  up,  and  General 
Grant  and  he  had  a  lively  race.  The  General  was  in  a  light,  unpretentious 
rig,  and  the  boy  had  no  idea  that  he  was  racing  with  the  President.  His 
horse  was  so  good,  however,  that  he  kept  ahead  for  a  long  distance. 
President  Grant  admired  the  horse  during  this  race,  and  as  the  wagon 
drove  to  a  butcher  shop  in  Washington,  he  quietly  noted  the  place. 
Shortly  after  this  he  sent  one  of  his  friends  around  to  look  at  the  horse, 
and  buy  it  if  possible.  The  purchase  was  made,  the  money  passed,  and 
the  butcher's  horse  took  his  place  in  the  White  House  stables.  His  name 
came  from  the  curious  manner  in  which  he  was  acquired. 

Grant  visited  his  stables  daily  while  he  was  President,  and  it  was  dur- 
ing his  administration  that  the  present  stables  of  the  White  House  were 
built.  They  consist  of  a  low  brick  structure  in  the  form  of  the  head  of  a 
T,  the  two  ears  of  which  are  used  as  carriage  houses,  and  the  head  of 
which  forms  the  stables  proper.  The  stalls  are  wide  and  roomy,  and  they 
are  kept  as  clean  as  a  New  England  kitchen.  Grant  visited  his  horses 
after  he  was  through  with  the  business  of  the  day.  He  saw  that  they 
had  the  best  kind  of  feed,  and  had  them  regularly  exercised.  He  did 
not  allow  any  one  to  ill-treat  them,  and  when  driving  always  held  the 
reins  himself.  During  his  last  years,  his  body-servant  Harrison  tells  me, 
he  had  two  fine  teams  for  himself,  and  one  for  Mrs.  Grant.  One  of 
these  he  lent  to    young  Ward,   the  man  who,  in    connection   with   Fish, 
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caused  his  financial  ruin.  Ward  took  them,  says  Harrison,  into  the  coun- 
try and  sold  them.  At  least,  the  General  was  never  able  to  get  hold  of 
them  again. 

President  Arthur  had  a  number  of  good  horses  in  his  stables,  and  he 
seldom  drove  about  Washington  without  a  coachman  in  livery.  During  the 
latter  part  of  his  term,  his  doctors  advised  him  to  take  horseback  rides, 
and  he  did  this  for  a  time.  When  he  left  the  White  House  his  horses 
were  sold,  and  his  coach-horses  brought  two  hundred  and  eighty  dollars, 
and  a  bay  horse  only  one  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars.  A  black  mare, 
said  to  have  been  the  fastest  horse  then  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  sold 
for  as  much  as  the  other  three  horses  combined,  and  her  owner  was  of- 
fered five  hundred  dollars  for  his  bargain  shortly  after  the  sale,  but  he  de- 
clined to  part  with  her. 

President  Cleveland  rides  out  in  his  carriage  every  afternoon.  His 
coachman  is  the  Albert  Hawkins  above  spoken  of,  a  tall,  fine-looking  colored 
man,  who  sits  as  straight  as  a  post,  and  who  is  dressed  in  a  livery  the  color 
of  chamois-skin  and  trimmed  with  silver  buttons.  The  President's  coach- 
horses  are  seal  brown  in  color.  They  have  flowing  manes  and  tails,  and 
are  about  six  or  seven  years  of  age.  They  are  about  sixteen  hands  high, 
weigh  two  thousand  three  hundred  pounds,  and  were  bred  in  Onondaga 
County,  New  York.  The  President's  country  home  is  three  miles  from 
the  White  House,  and  the  drive  to  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  about 
Washington.  Nearly  every  afternoon  the  President  and  his  wife  drive 
out  toward  it,  and  at  other  times  in  the  day  you  may  often  see  Mrs.  Cleve- 
land and  her  lady  friends  dashing  along  the  country  roads  about  Wash- 
ington. President  Cleveland  seldom  rides  on  horseback,  and  his  carriage 
drives  have  been  practically  the  only  exercise  he  has  taken  since  he  has 
been  President  of  the  United  States. 
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CANADA  DURING  THE  VICTORIAN  ERA 

A  SHORT  HISTORICAL  REVIEW  IN  TWO  PARTS 

Part  II 

England,  in  harmony  with  that  liberal  policy  toward  her  colonies, 
which  was  inaugurated  in  the  first  decade  of  the  Victorian  era,  has  gener- 
ously assisted  in  the  movement  that  has  been  steadily  going  on  for  many 
years  in  the  direction  of  the  unity  and  security,  as  well  as  of  the  social 
and  political  development,  of  the  provinces  of  British  North  America.* 

First,  there  was  the  reunion  of  the  Canadas  in  1841,  when  the  French 
and  English  sections  were  given  an  equal  representation  in  one  legislature/)- 
Then  followed,  between  1841  and  1849,  the  concession  of  responsible 
government  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  and  the  handing  over  to  Can- 
ada the  control  of  her  public  revenues  and  taxes,  to  be  expended  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  majority  in  the  popular  house.  At  the 
same  time  came  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  which  had  fettered 
colonial  trade  since  the  days  of  Cromwell.  The  post-office  was  given 
up  to  the  Canadian  government,  and  in  fact,  all  matters  that  could  be 
fairly  considered  to  appertain  to  their  provincial  and  local  interests  were 
placed  under  their  immediate  legislative  jurisdiction.  The  Canadian 
legislature,  under  the  new  impulse  of  a  relatively  unfettered  action,  went 
vigorously  to  work  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  municipal  system  as  indis- 
pensable to  the  operations  of  local  self-government.  The  troublesome  land 
question,  involved  in  the  Seigniorial  Tenure,  was  settled,  after  much  agita- 
tion, on  terms  favorable  to  vested  interests,  while  the  clergy  Reserves  were 
also  arranged  so  as  no  longer  to  favor  one  church  at  the  expense  of  others, 
or  to  impede  the  progress  of  settlement  and  cultivation.  The  union  of  the 
Canadas  lasted  until  1867,  when  it  had  outgrown  its  usefulness,  and  the 
provinces  found  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  federation,  which  had  been 
foreshadowed  by  Lord  Durham  and  advocated  by  many  eminent  men 
even  before  his  time. 

*  3  and  4  Victoria,  c.  35.  Lord  John  Russell  introduced  the  bill  to  reunite  the  Provinces  in 
1840.     It  was  assented  to  on  the  23d  July,  but  did  not  come  into  effect  until  the  following  year. 

f  The  Quebec  Conference  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  British  North  America  met  on  the  10th 
of  October,  1864.  The  British  North  America  Act,  creating  the  Dominion,  was  passed  by  the 
Imperial  Parliament  in  March,  1867.  The  Union  came  into  operation  1st  July,  1867,  by  the 
Queen's  Proclamation. 
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The  results  of  the  development  of  Canada  since  1841  may  be  divided 
for  the  purposes  of  this  review  into  the  following  phases : 

Territorial  Expansion. 
Increase  of  Population  and  Wealth. 
Political  Development. 
Social  and  Intellectual  Progress. 
National  Unity. 

From  1 841  to  1867  the  provinces  of  British  North  America  remained 
isolated  from  each  other  as  distinct  political  entities,  only  united  by  the 
tie  of  a  common  allegiance  to  one  sovereign.  Their  political  organization 
was  confined  to  the  country  extending  from  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  to 
the  countries  watered  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Of  these  provinces  Ontario  was  the  most  populous  and  the  richest  in 
agricultural  wealth,  although  it  has  not  as  great  an  area  as  the  province  of 
Quebec,  where  a  more  rigorous  climate  and  large  mountainous  tracts — the 
hills  of  the  Laurentides — have  rendered  the  country  less  favorable  for  ex- 
tensive and  productive  farming  operations.  A  very  considerable  portion 
of  Ontario,  even  in  those  days,  was  a  wilderness,  and  the  principal  culti- 
vated tract  extended  for  a  few  miles  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  most 
populous  settlements  lay  between  Ontario,  Erie,  and  Huron.  The  Con- 
federation of  1867  brought  four  provinces  into  one  territorial  organization 
for  general  or  Dominion  purposes — Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
New  Brunswick — and  it  was  not  until  1873  that  little  Prince  Edward 
Island,  the  garden  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  united  its  political  fortunes 
with  those  of  the  young  Confederation.*  Efforts  were  made  to  bring  in 
Newfoundland,  but  purely  selfish  local  considerations  prevailed  in  that 
island  over  the  national  sentiment ;  though  the  unwisdom  of  the  course 
pursued  by  the  island  politicians  has  become  evident  according  as  the  fishery 
question  with  the  United  States  comes  up  from  time  to  time,  and  it  is  now 
quite  clear  that  this  large  colony,  the  Prima  Vista  of  the  North,  the  senti- 
nel at  the  portals  of  Canada,  must  ere  long  fall  into  line  with  its  sister 
colonies  in  North  America.  One  of  the  most  important  results  of  confed- 
eration in  its  early  days  was  the  annexation  by  the  Dominion  of  that  vast 
tract  of  country  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  almost  exclusively  in  the 
possession  of  the  Indians  and  the  traders  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company — 
that  region  well  described  by  General  Butler  as  "  the  Lone  Land,"  over 
whose  trackless  wastes  French  adventurers  had  been  the  first  to  pass — a 

*  An  Imperial  Order  in  Council  was  passed,  declaring  that  after  the  1st  July,  1873,  the  island 
should  form  part  of  the  Dominion.     Can.  Stat.,  1873,  p.  ix. 
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region  of  prairies,  watered  by  great  rivers  and  lakes,  over  whose  western 
limits  tower  the  lofty,  picturesque  ranges  of  the  Rockies.*  Next  came 
into  confederation  the  province  of  British  Columbia,f  which  extends  from 
the  Rockies  to  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean — a  country  with  a  genial 
climate,  with  rapid  rivers  teeming  with  fish,  with  treasures  of  coal  and 
gold,  with  sublime  scenery  only  rivaled  by  California.  In  the  course  of 
years  a  new  province  was  formed  in  the  North-west,  watered  by  the  Red 
and  Assiniboine  rivers,  and  territorial  districts,  as  large  as  European 
states,  arranged  for  purposes  of  government  out  of  the  vast  region  that 
now,  with  the  sanction  of  the  imperial  authorities,  has  been  brought  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Government  of  Canada.  Within  a  period  of  twenty 
years  Canada  has  stretched  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  a  terri- 
tory placed  under  her  control  very  little  inferior  in  extent  to  that  of  the 
great  republic  to  the  South,  and  containing  within  itself  all  the  elements 
of  a  prosperous  future.  It  is,  unhappily,  true  that  this  result  was  not 
achieved  until  blood  had  been  shed  and  much  money  expended  in  crush- 
ing the  rebellious  half-breeds  led  by  the  reckless  Riel,;f  but  apart  from  this 
sad  feature  of  Canadian  history  this  important  acquisition  of  territory,  the 
first  step  in  the  formation  of  an  empire  in  the  West,  has  been  attained 
under  circumstances  highly  advantageous  to  the  Dominion.  Canada  now 
possesses  an  immense  territory  of  varied  resources:  the  maritime  provinces, 
with  their  coal,  fish,  and  shipping,  together  with  a  valuable,  if  limited,  agri- 
cultural area,  not  yet  fully  developed  ;  the  large  province  of  Quebec,  with 
ranges  of  mountains  on  whose  lower  slopes,  when  denuded  of  their  rich 
timber,  may  graze  thousands  of  cattle  and  sheep,  with  valuable  tracts  of 
meadow  lands,  capable  of  raising  the  best  cereals,  and  already  supporting 
some  of  the  finest  cattle  of  the  continent ;  the  rich  province  of  Ontario, 
which  continues  to  be  the  chief  agricultural  section  of  the  Dominion,  and 
whose  cities  and  towns  are  full  of  busy  industries ;  the  vast  North-west 
region,  still  in  the  very  infancy  of  its  development,  destined  to  give  the 
confederation  several  provinces  outside  of  Manitoba,  as  large  and  pro- 
ductive as  Minnesota,  and  to  be  the  principal  wheat-growing  district  of 
Canada;  and,  finally,  the  province  of  British  Columbia,  whose  mountains 
are  still  rich  with  undeveloped  treasures,  and  whose  mild  climate  invites  a 

*  The  North-west  was  transferred  on  certain  conditions  to  Canada  hy  an  act  passed  by  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  in  July,  1868  ;  31  and  32  Vict.,  c.  105. 

f  British  Columbia  was  admitted  by  Imperial  Order  in  Council  in  1871.  Can.  Stat.,  1872,  p. 
lxxxiv. 

\  The  first  revolt  of  the  half-breeds,  or  Metis,  of  Manitoba,  was  in  1869  ;  the  second  in  the 
spring  of  1885  ;  Riel  was  executed  in  the  fall  of  1885. 
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considerable   industrious  population   to   cultivate   its  slopes  and  plateaus, 
and  till  its  deep-sea  pastures. 

The  population  which  inhabits  this  vast  territory  is  confined  chiefly  to 
the  countries  by  the  great  lakes,  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
A  considerable  number  of  people  has  within  a  few  years  flowed  into  the 
North-west,  where  the  province  of  Manitoba  is  exhibiting  all  the  signs  of  a 
prosperous  agricultural  country,  and  its  capital,  Winnipeg,  has  grown  up 
in  the  course  of  sixteen  years  into  a  city  of  some  twenty  thousand  souls. 
The  population  of  the  whole  Dominion  may  now  be  estimated  at  nearly 
five  millions  of  souls,  and  has  increased  about  five  times  since  1837.  Of 
this  population  one  million  and  a  quarter  are  the  descendants  of  the 
seventy  or  sixty-five  thousand  people  who  were  probably  living  in  the 
French  province  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  (1759-60).  The  remainder  of 
the  population  is  made  up  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish.  The  immigration 
of  late  years  has  been  small  compared  with  that  which  has  come  into  the 
United  States,  and  consequently  at  present  the  natural-born  population 
amounts  to  about  85.90  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  *  The  people  of  Canada 
have  already  won  for  themselves  a  large  amount  of  wealth  from  the  riches 
of  the  land,  forest,  and  seas.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  is  now  about 
one  hundred  and  ten  million  dollars,  and  of  exports,  ninety  million  dollars, 
or  an  aggregate  of  two  hundred  million  dollars  a  year,  an  increase  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  million  dollars  within  half  a  century.  Of  this 
large  trade  at  least  forty  million  dollars  represent  the  products  of  the 
farms.  The  province  of  Ontario  now  raises  over  twenty-seven  million 
bushels  of  wheat  alone,  or  an  increase  of  over  twenty-six  millions  since 
1837.  The  people  have  deposited  in  government  savings  banks,  leaving 
out  of  the  calculation  the  ordinary  monetary  institutions  of  the 
country,  about  one  hundred  and  eight  million  dollars,  made  up  of  about 
one  hundred  thousand  deposits,  belonging  to  mechanics,  farmers,  and  peo- 
ple of  limited  means.  For  years  the  only  industries  of  importance  were 
the  building  of  ships,  the  cutting  of  timber,  and  a  few  ill-supported  manu- 
factures of  iron,  and  various  hard  and  soft  wares.  Now  there  are  upward 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy  million  dollars  invested  in  manufactures, 
chiefly  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  of  which  the  coarser  fabrics  com- 
pete successfully  with  English  goods  in  the  Canadian  market,  even  crowd- 
ing out  certain  classes  entirely.  Some  fourteen  lines  of  ocean  steamers 
run  annually  to  the  port  of  Montreal,  which  now  has  a  population  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  souls.  Toronto  comes  next  in  population, 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  ;  whilst  the  other  cities,  like  Halt 

*  Statistical  Abstract  and  Record,  Canadian  Government,  p.  60. 
Vol.  XVII.— No.  6.— 34 
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fax,  St. John,  Quebec,  Ottawa,  Hamilton,  and  London,  range  from  sixty  thou- 
sand to  thirty  thousand.  The  aggregate  of  the  population  of  the  cities  and 
towns  with  over  five  thousand  population  amounts  to. some  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  souls,  or  two-thirds  of  the  total  population  of  Canada  in 
1840.  The  total  revenue  of  the  Dominion,  apart  from  the  local  and  pro- 
vincial revenues,  is  about  seventy-eight  million  dollars  a  year,  raised  mainly 
from  customs  and  excise  duties,  which  are  high,  owing  to  the  national  or 
protective  policy,  although  much  lower  than  those  on  similar  goods  in  the 
United  States.  If  the  expenditures  of  Canada  of  late  years  have  been 
very  large,  they  have  been  caused  by  the  rapid  development  of  the  country, 
and  by  the  necessity  of  providing  rapid  means  of  intercommunication  for 
trade  and  population  in  a  country  extending  between  two  oceans.  Canals, 
light-houses,  the  acquisition  and  opening  up  of  the  North-west,  and  gov- 
ernment buildings,  have  absorbed  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
million  dollars  since  1867,  and  it  is  not  remarkable,  under  these  circum- 
stances, that  a  gross  debt  has  been  accumulated  within  half  a  century  of 
two  hundred  and  sixty-four  million  dollars,  against  which  must  be  set 
valuable  assets  in  the  shape  of  buildings  and  public  works  necessary  to 
the  progress  of  a  new  country.  The  public  buildings,  churches,  and  uni- 
versities display  within  a  quarter  of  a  century  a  great  improvement  in  archi- 
tectural beauty,  whilst  the  homes  of  the  people  show,  both  in  the  interior 
and  exterior,  decided  evidences  of  comfort,  convenience,  and  culture.  In- 
stead of  the  fourteen  miles  of  railway  which  existed  in  1837,  there  are  now 
about  eleven  thousand  miles  in  actual  operation,  affording  facilities  for  trade 
and  commerce  not  exceeded  by  any  country  in  the  world.  One  of  these 
railways,  the  Canadian  Pacific,  which  reaches  from  Quebec  to  Vancouver,  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  the  most  remarkable  illustration  of  railway  enterprise 
ever  shown  by  any  country,  certainly  without  a  parallel  for  rapidity  of 
construction  even  in  the  United  States,  with  all  its  wealth,  population,  and 
commercial  energy.  These  railways  represent  an  investment  of  nearly 
seven  hundred  million  dollars,  in  the  shape  of  capital  stock,  municipal  and 
government  bonuses.  These  are  some  of  the  most  remarkable  evidences 
of  material  development  which  Canada  has  exhibited  within  fifty  years. 
All  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  further  need  only  refer  to 
the  blue  books  to  see  that  the  fisheries,  the  timber  trade,  and  the  agri- 
cultural products  of  Canada  have  all  increased  at  the  same  ratio,  notwith- 
standing commercial  crises,  bad  harvests,  and  depression  produced  in  cer- 
tain branches  of  industry  by  the  policy  pursued  toward  the  Dominion  in 
connection  with  the  fisheries.  When  we  consider  that  the  United  States 
has  received  the  great  bulk  of  immigration  for  half  a  century,  and  that  it 
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is  only  quite  recently  that  a  deep  interest  has  been  taken  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Dominion  by  the  people  of  Europe,  it  is  remarkable  that  in 
every  branch  of  trade  and  industry  so  steady  a  progress  has  been  made 
during  the  reign. 

In  a  new  country  like  Canada  one  cannot  look  for  the  high  culture  and 
intellectual  standard  of  the  old  communities  of  Europe.  But  there  is  even 
now  in  Canada  an  intellectual  activity  which,  if  it  has  not  yet  produced  a 
distinct  literature,  has  assumed  a  practical  and  useful  form,  and  must,  sooner 
or  later,  with  the  increase  of  wealth  and  leisure,  take  a  higher  range,  and 
display  something  of  the  beauty  and  grace  of  literary  productions  of 
world-wide  interest  and  fame.  The  mental  outfit  of  the  people  compares 
favorably  with  that  of  older  countries.  The  universities  of  Canada,  McGill 
in  Montreal,  Laval  in  Quebec,  Queen's  in  Kingston,  Dalhousie  in  Halifax, 
and  University  College,  in  Toronto,  stand  deservedly  high  in  the  opinion 
of  men  of  learning  in  the  Old  World  and  the  United  States,  whilst  the 
grammar  and  common  school  system,  especially  of  Ontario,  is  creditable  to 
the  keen  sagacity  and  public  spirit  of  the  people,  who  are  not  behind  their 
cousins  in  New  England  in  this  particular.  We  have  already  seen  the  low 
condition  of  education  fifty  years  ago — only  one  in  fifteen  at  school ;  but 
now  there  are  nearly  one  million  of  pupils  in  the  educational  institutions 
of  the  country — or  one  in  five  ;  at  a  cost  to  the  people  of  upward  of  ten 
million  dollars,  contributed  for  the  most  part  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  dif- 
ferent municipalities  in  connection  with  which  the  educational  system  is 
worked  out.  In  Ontario  the  class  of  school-houses  is  exceptionally  good 
and  the  apparatus  excellent,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  people  tax  them- 
selves may  be  ascertained  from  the  fact  that  the  legislature  only  con- 
tributes annually  some  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand  dollars  out 
of  the  total  expenditure  of  about  four  million  dollars. 

In  French  Canada  there  is  an  essentially  literary  activity  which  has 
produced  poets  and  historians,  whose  works  have  naturally  attracted  not 
a  little  attention  in  France,  where  the  people  are  still  deeply  interested  in 
the  material  and  intellectual  development  of  their  old  colony.  The  names 
of  Garneau,  Ferland,  Frechette,  and  Suite  especially  are  recognized  in 
France,  though  they  will  be  unfamiliar  to  most  Englishmen,  and  even  to 
Americans,  who  are  yet  quite  ignorant  of  the  high  attainments  of  French 
Canadians,  of  whom  Lord  Durham  wrote,  in  1839,  "  they  are  a  people  with- 
out a  history  and  without  a  literature"* — a  statement  well  disproved  in 
these  later  times  by  the  works  of  Parkman,  and  by  the  triumphs  of  men 
like  Frechette  in  Paris  itself.     The  intellectual  work  of  the  English-speak- 

*  Report,  p.  95. 
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literary  instincts  which  naturally  belong  to  the  races  from  which  they  have- 
sprung. 

The  political  system  under  which  the  provinces  are  now  governed  is 
eminently  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  whole  country.  Self- 
government  exists  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term.  At  the  base  of  the  polit- 
ical structure  lie  those  municipal  institutions  which,  for  completeness,  arc- 
not  excelled  in  any  other  country.  It  is  in  the  enterprising  province  of 
Ontario  that  the  system  has  attained  its  greatest  development.  Every  vil- 
lage, township,  town,  city,  and  county  has  its  council,  composed  of  reeves  or 
mayors,  and  councilors  or  aldermen  elected  by  the  people,  and  having 
jurisdiction  over  all  matters  of  local  taxation  and  local  improvement,  in 
accordance  with  statutory  enactments.  Under  the  operation  of  these 
little  local  parliaments — the  modern  form  taken  by  the  folkmote  of  old 
English  times — every  community,  regularly  organized  under  the  law,  is 
able  to  build  its  roads  and  bridges,  light  the  streets,  effect  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, and  even  initiate  bonuses  for  the  encouragement  of  lines  of  railway. 
The  machinery  of  these  municipalities  is  made  to  assist  in  raising  the 
necessary  support  of  public  schools.  Free  libraries  are  provided  for  in 
every  municipality,  whenever  the  people  choose,  as  in  the  enterprising 
city  of  Toronto  and  in  the  great  midland  capital  of  Birmingham,  to  tax 
themselves  for  the  support  of  these  necessary  institutions.  In  the  other 
provinces  the  system  is  less  symmetrical  than  in  Ontario,  but  even  in  the 
French  section,  and  in  the  maritime  provinces,  where  these  institutions 
have  been  more  recently  adopted,  the  people  have  it  within  their  power 
to  manage  all  those  minor  local  affairs  which  are  necessary  for  the  comfort, 
security,  and  convenience  of  the  local  divisions  into  which  each  province 
is  divided  for  such  purposes.  Then  we  go  up  higher,  to  the  provincial 
organizations  governed  by  a  lieutenant-governor,  nominated  and  remov- 
able by  the  government  of  the  Dominion,  and  advised  by  a  council  respon- 
sible to  the  people's  representatives;  with  a  legislature  still  composed,  in 
the  majority  of  the  provinces,  of  two  houses — a  council  appointed  by  the 
crown,  except  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  where  it  is  elective ;  and  an  assem- 
bly chosen  by  the  people,  on  a  very  liberal  franchise.  The  fundamental 
law,  known  as  the  British  North  America  Act,  which  v/as  passed  by  the 
Imperial  Parliament  in  1867,  gives  jurisdiction  to  the  provincial  govern- 
ments over  education,  provincial  works,  hospitals,  asylums,  and  jails, 
administration  of  justice  (except  in  criminal  matters),  municipal,  and  all 
other  purely  local  affairs.  In  the  territories  not  yet  constituted  into  prov- 
inces there  is  provided  a  more  simple  machinery,  in  the  shape  of  a  council 
partly  elective  and  partly  nominated  by  the  crown,  which  has  the  power 
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of  passing,  within  certain  defined  limits,  such  ordinances  as  are  necessary 
for  the  good  government  and  security  of  the  sparsely  settled  countries 
under  its  jurisdiction.*  In  accordance  with  a  law  recently  passed,  these 
territories  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  represented  in  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
ment— another  step  in  the  direction  of  the  more  perfect  organization  and 
development  of  the  North-west  territories.  These  representatives  have 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  members  of  the  organized  provinces,  and 
are  not  the  mere  territorial  delegates  of  the  United  States  Congress.  The 
central  or  general  government  of  the  Dominion  is  administered  by  a  gov- 
ernor-general, with  the  assistance  of  a  privy  council,  a  parliament,  com- 
posed of  a  senate  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  a  house  of  commons 
elected  under  an  electoral  franchise — practically  on  the  very  threshold  of 
universal  suffrage.  This  government  has  jurisdiction  over  trade  and  com- 
merce, post-office,  militia  and  defense,  navigation  and  shipping,  fisheries, 
railways  and  public  works,  of  a  Dominion  character,  and  all  other  matters 
of  general  or  national  import.  The  appointment  of  a  governor-general 
by  the  crown,  the  power  of  disallowing  bills  which  may  interfere  with  im- 
perial obligations,  and  the  right  which  Canadians  still  enjoy  of  appealing 
to  the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council,  from  the  subordinate  courts 
of  the  provinces,  including  the  supreme  court  of  Canada  ;f  the  obliga- 
tion which  rests  upon  England  to  assist  the  colony  in  the  time  of  danger, 
by  all  the  power  of  her  army  and  fleet,  together  with  the  fact  that  all 
treaties  with  foreign  powers  must  be  necessarily  negotiated  through  the 
imperial  authorities,  will  be  considered  as  the  most  patent  evidences  of 
Canada  being  still  a  dependency  of  the  empire.  Even  the  restraint  im- 
posed upon  Canada  with  respect  to  any  matters  involving  negotiations 
with  foreign  powers,  has  been  modified  to  a  great  degree  by  the  fact  that 
England  has  always  acknowledged,  for  over  thirty  years,  that  Canada 
should  be  not  only  consulted  in  every  particular,  but  actually  represented 
in  all  negotiations  that  may  be  carried  on  with  foreign  powers,  affecting 
her  commercial  or  territorial  interests.^  From  this  brief  historical  sum- 
mary of  the  leading  features  of  the  political  organization  of  Canada  it 
will  be  seen  how  remarkable  has  been  the  expansion  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people  since   1837,  when  they  exercised  no  control  over  the   Executive, 

*  In  the  session  of  1886,  by  49  Vict.,  c.  24. 

f  A  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  was  established  in  1875  by  38  Vict.,  c.  II.  Lord  Durham,  in 
his  Report,  recommended  the  establishment  of  such  a  court,  p.  101. 

X  For  instance,  in  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  B.  N.  A. 
Provinces,  Lord  Elgin,  Governor-General,  with  Mr.  Hincks,  then  Prime  Minister,  conducted  the 
negotiations  on  behalf  of  Canada  at  Washington. — Dent's  Canada,  ii.,  284.  In  the  Washington 
Treaty  of  1S71,  Canada  was  represented  by  Sir  John  A.   Macdonald.     Ibid.,  p.  511. 
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when   England    imposed   restrictions  on  their  trade,  and  the   officials  of 
Downing  Street  were  practically  the  governing  powers. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  results  of  this  political  system  has  been 
not  merely  the  material  development  of  the  country,  but  the  creation  of 
that  national  sentiment  which  must  lie  at  the  basis  of  any  political  structure, 
if  it  is  to  withstand  the  storm  of  passion  and  faction  which  from  time  to 
time  will  beat  against  its  walls.  The  government  of  an  immense  country 
like  Canada  is  surrounded  with  many  difficulties  which  an  Englishman  or 
American,  not  thoroughly  conversant  with  its  history  and  condition,  can 
hardly  realize.  The  great  extent  of  territory  and  the  diverse  interests  of 
the  populations  that  inhabit  it  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  shores,  require 
that  there  should  be  much  wisdom  and  patience  used  in  the  exercise  of  the 
large  responsibility  which  these  circumstances  throw  upon  the  government. 
If  we  look  at  the  map,  we  see  lying  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  three  prov- 
inces whose  industries  are  chiefly  maritime,  and  whose  propinquity  to  the 
United  States  naturally  gives  great  importance  to  the  commercial  arrange- 
ment that  may  exist  with  that  country.  These  provinces  are  separated  by 
many  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  populous,  prolific  province  of  Ontario, 
and  all  commercial  intercourse  must  be  by  means  of  a  circuitous  railroad,  or 
by  the  long  and  expensive  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  To  encourage 
provincial  trade  under  these  circumstances,  and  make  the  people  see  that 
their  true  interests  should  not  lie  in  dependence  on  the  United  States, 
or  on  any  single  country,  but  upon  opening  up  new  avenues  of  commerce, 
whenever  practicable,  has  been  the  natural  policy  of  the  government  ever 
since  1867.  The  result  has  been,  on  the  whole,  moderately  successful,  con- 
sidering that  the  fight  has  been  not  merely  against  geographical  obstacles, 
but  also  against  the  antagonism  exhibited  by  American  politicians,  who  have 
steadily  been  working  to  disturb  the  commercial  relations  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  access  to  the  great  fish- 
eries which  surround  the  maritime  provinces,  on  terms  the  most  favorable 
possible  to  themselves.  The  firmness  with  which  the  government  has  ad- 
hered to  the  rights  it  possesses  in  the  fisheries,  and  the  liberality  with 
which  it  has  promoted  maritime  interests  by  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways and  other  public  works  necessary  to  the  maritime  development  of  the 
country,  have  succeeded  in  restraining,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  clamor 
that  has  been  raised  against  the  operation  of  the  Union.  The  situation 
has  still  its  difficulties ;  a  cry  for  secession  is  heard  ever  and  anon  in  some 
quarter  in  Nova  Scotia  ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
national  sentiment  is  largely  predominant,  and  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  clearly  see  that  by  strengthening  the  confederation  they  are  assur- 
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ing  their  true  happiness  and  prosperity  in  the  end,  and  that  to  weaken  or 
destroy  it  by  the  withdrawal  of  any  single  province  would  mean  the  de- 
struction of  British  interests  on  the  continent  and  the  annexation  of  Canada 
eventually  to  the  United  States.  Then,  leaving  that  branch  of  the  subject, 
if  we  look  at  the  distinct  national  elements  that  exist  throughout  Canada, 
we  have  further  evidence  of  the  difficulties  with  which  a  government  has 
to  contend  in  striving  to  secure  the  unity  and  security  of  this  widely  ex- 
tended confederation.  When  the  Canadian  provinces  were  united,  in  1840, 
the  French  Canadians  were  restive,  and  uncertain  of  their  future.  The  Act 
of  Union  was  considered  by  many  of  them  as  an  attempt  to  make  them 
subservient  to  British  influences.*  The  elimination  of  their  language  from 
legislative  records  was  to  them  a  great  grievance,  because  it  was,  in  their 
opinion,  clear  evidence  of  the  spirit  which  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  Union. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  Union  Act  was  a  measure  which  from  the 
very  outset  gave  Lower  Canada  a  political  superiority  in  the  government 
of  the  whole  country.  The  representation  of  the  two  provinces  was  equal 
in  the  Assembly,  but  the  greater  unity  that  distinguished  the  French  Cana- 
dians in  all  matters  that  might  affect  their  political  power  or  their  provin- 
cial interests,  naturally  enabled  them  to  dominate  the  English  parties, 
divided  among  themselves  on  so  many  political  issues.  The  French  lan- 
guage was  soon  restored  to  its  old  place,  and  step  by  step  all  the  principles 
that  the  popular  party  of  Lower  Canada  had  been  fighting  for  previous  to 
1840  were  granted — even  an  elective  legislative  council — under  the  new 
regime.  The  consequence  was  that  French  Canada  eventually  recognized 
its  power,  and  its  people  forgot  their  old  grievances,  and  were  ready  to 
sustain  the  Union  into  which  they  had  entered  with  doubt  and  apprehen- 
sion. It  was  the  English-speaking  people  of  the  West  that  now  raised 
a  clamor  against  "  French  domination,"  when  the  representation  granted 
in  1840  did  not  do  justice  to  the  increase  of  population  in  Upper  Canada, 
where,  since  that  year,  the  progress  had  been  more  rapid  than  in  the  French 
section.  The  consequence  was  that  the  two  provinces,  united  in  law,  were 
practically  divided  on  the  floor  of  Parliament,  and  government  at  last  be- 
came almost  impossible  from  the  division  of  parties  and  the  controlling 
influence  of  French  Canada,  always  determined  to  yield  nothing  to  the  cry 
from  the  Upper  Province  that  would  destroy  the  equality  of  representation. 
The  solution  of  these  difficulties,  arising,  it  will  be  seen,  from  national  an- 
tagonism, was  found  in  a  federal  union,  underwhich  LowerCanada  obtained 
supreme  control  over  the  provincial  matters  in  which  she  has  an  immediate 

*  See  address  of  M.  Lafontaine  (Turcotte,  Canada  sous  V  Union,  i.,  60),  in  which  he  showed 
the  injustice  of  the  Act  of  Union. 
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interest,  and  at  the  same  time  has  been  able  to  exercise  great  influence  in 
national  affairs  by  means  of  her  large  representation  in  the  Dominion  Par- 
liament. The  results  of  the  political  changes  which  have  occurred  since  the 
days  of  Lord  Durham  have  been  very  different  from  what  he  hoped  would 
be  the  case  when  he  wrote  his  famous  Report,  throughout  which  there  is  a 
strong  desire  to  diminish  French  Canadian  influence  and  gradually  absorb 
the  nationality  in  the  English-speaking  people. 

In  Lord  Durham's  opinion,  "  the  first  and  steady  purpose  of  the  British 
Government  should  be  to  establish  an  English  population,  with  English  laws 
and  language,  in  this  province,  and  to  trust  its  government  to  none  but  a 
decidedly  English  legislature."  *  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Lord  Durham  entirely 
underrated  the  national  instincts  of  the  French  Canadian  population  and 
the  tenacity  with  which  they  cling  to  their  national  life. 

Le  Canadien,  a  newspaper  established  in  French  Canadian  interests  in 
the  early  days  of  this  century,  struck  the  key-note  of  French  Canadian 
inspiration  when  it  adopted  as  its  motto  " Notre  langue,  notre  foi,  et  nos  insti- 
tutions." Under  the  favorable  conditions  of  the  federal  system  Quebec  has 
become  essentially  a  French  Canadian  province,  in  which  the  English  are 
actually  in  a  very  small  minority,  though  it  is  one  distinguished  as  always 
by  its  great  intelligence  and  superior  enterprise.  In  the  province  of 
Ontario  the  French  race  has  recently  controlled  the  election  of  more  than 
one  county  which  heretofore  had  been  English  in  its  representation.  The 
very  "  National  Policy, "f  under  which  an  artificial  stimulus  has  been  given 
to  manufactures,  has  created  industries  in  which  the  French  Canadians  can 
find  continual  employment,  instead  of  migrating  to  the  mills  of  Holyoke 
and  Lowell.  At  the  same  rate  of  progress,  and  under  an  equally  favor- 
able condition  of  things,  five  millions  of  French-speaking  people  will 
inhabit  the  Dominion  in  a  couple  of  decades.  In  the  nature  of  things  they 
must  always  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  the  future  destiny  of  the 
young  confederation.  It  is,  therefore,  all-important  to  understand  their 
actual  sentiment  with  respect  to  the  Union.  At  times,  when  they  believe 
their  nationality  is  in  danger,  or  an  injustice  has  been  done  to  one  of  their 
race,  they  become  aggressive,  but,  happily  for  the  peace  and  unity  of 
the  country,  the  conservative  instincts  of  the  leading  classes  ultimately 
prevail  over  the  passion  and  impulsiveness  of  the  masses. 

When  reason  and  common-sense  obtain  the  mastery,  all  classes  can 
hardly  fail  to  see  that  the  institutions  which  they  value  so  highly  can  only 

*  Report,  p.  92. 

f  The  Protective  System,  or  "  National  Policy,"  as  its  friends  prefer  to  call  it,  was  adopted  in 
1879  by  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald's  government,  which  is  still  in  power. 
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be  preserved  by  such  a  system  of  government  as  they  now  possess  under 
the  protecting  influence  of  the  imperial  state,  and  were  they  to-morrow  to 
find  themselves  in  the  ranks  of  the  United  States,  their  position  would,  in 
all  probability,  become  eventually  like  that  of  their  compatriots  in  Louisi- 
ana— interesting  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  antiquarian  and  the  student 
of  human  life,  but  insignificant  from  a  political  or  national  aspect.  At  times, 
when  the  French  Canadians  press  their  national  prejudices  to  extremes,  a 
spirit  of  antagonism  is  at  once  evoked  between  them  and  the  English  classes, 
but  the  unfortunate  state  of  things  that  existed  before  1837  no  longer 
shows  itself  with  its  original  intensity,  and  whatever  jealousies  and  rival- 
ries break  out  now  and  then  above  the  surface  are  sooner  or  later  carried 
away  by  the  current  of  sound  public  opinion,  anxious  for  the  harmony  of 
all  classes  and  creeds,  and  only  solicitous  for  the  safe  working  of  the  Union. 
A  certain  rivalry  will  always  exist  between  the  two  nationalities,  but  as 
long  as  moderate  and  conciliatory  counsels  prevail,  it  will  be,  let  us  hope, 
the  rivalry  of  peoples  animated  by  the  same  patriotic  impulses,  and  engaged 
in  the  same  great  work  of  building  up  a  new  nation  on  this  continent.  At 
all  events,  a  great  deal  has  been  gained  since  1837,  in  the  direction  of  creat- 
ing a  friendly  and  harmonious  feeling  between  the  distinct  races,  who,  at 
one  time  in  their  history,  seemed  on  the  point  of  engaging  in  an  internecine 
conflict  like  that  which  convulsed  the  North  and  South  for  years. 

In  the  preceding  view  it  has  been  the  object  of  the  writer  to  refer  only 
to  those  salient  features  of  the  development  of  Canada  which  stand  out  in 
remarkable  contrast  with  the  state  of  things  in  1837,  an^  to  point  out  how 
much  reason  Canadians  have  for  congratulating  themselves  on  the  events 
of  a  reign  in  which  they  have  laid  the  foundations  of  their  happiness  and 
prosperity  as  one  of  the  great  communities  which  make  up 'the  empire. 
It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  point  out  the  shadows  that  may 
obscure  the  panorama  as  it  unfolds  itself  to  us.  It  would  be  strange  if,  in 
the  government  of  a  country  like  Canada,  many  mistakes  have  not  been 
made,  or  if  there  were  not  many  difficulties  in  store  for  the  youthful  con- 
federation. Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  from  time  to  time,  has  been  disposed  to 
perform  the  part  of  the  Greek  chorus  to  the  gloomy  predictions  of  the 
enemies  and  lukewarm  friends  of  the  confederation,  but  Canadians  will 
hardly  allow  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  purely  pessimistic  utterances 
in  the  face  of  the  difficulties  that  they  have  hitherto  so  successfully  encoun- 
tered, and  of  the  courage  and  hopes  that  animate  them  for  the  future. 
For  a  century  and  a  half  the  French  Canadians  fought  and  bled  for  their 
country,  they  had  to  face  famine  and  savages,  war  with  the  British,  and,  what 
was  worse,  the  neglect  and  indifference  of  the  parent  state  at  the  most 
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critical  periods  of  their  history ;  but  since  the  conquest  they  have  built  up 
a  large  community  by  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  its  tributaries, 
and  even  the  superior  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  English  Canadians  have 
not  prevented  them  from  creating  a  province  which  is  essentially  French 
Canadian,  and  affords  many  evidences  of  prosperity,  due  to  the  hardihood 
of  the  race  that  inhabits  it.  A  century  and  more  has  passed  since  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking people  sought  their  fortunes  in  the  West  or  on  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic.  For  years  many  of  these  hardy  pioneers  led  toilsome  lives 
— lives  of  solitude,  among  the  great  forests  that  then  overshadowed  the 
whole  country  ;  but  year  by  year  the  darkness  of  the  woods  was  bright- 
ened by  bursts  of  sunlight,  as  the  ax  opened  up  new  centres  of  settle- 
ment and  echoed  the  progress  of  the  advance  guards  of  civilization.  Years 
of  hardship  and  struggle  ensued,  and  political  difficulties  followed,  to  add 
to  individual  trials,  but  the  people  were  courageous  and  industrious,  and 
soon  surmounted  the  obstacles  of  early  times.  The  material  development 
went  hand  in  hand  with  the  political  progress  of  the  country.  The  mag- 
nificent heritage  which  the  people  of  Canada  now  own  is  the  result  of  un- 
remitting toil  and  never-failing  patience,  and,  summing  up  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  past,  they  may  well  look  forward  with  hopefulness  to  the 
future,  for  of  them  may  it  be  truly  said, 

" Men  the  workers,  ever  reaping  something  new  ; 

That  which  they  have  done  but  earnest  of  the  things  that  they  will  do." 

What  is  to  be  the  next  great  step  in  the  political  career  of  Canada  is  a 
question  which  frequently  occurs  to  imperial  as  well  as  colonial  statesmen. 
One  thing  is  quite  certain,  that  the  movement  is  toward  the  placing  of  the 
relations  between  the  parent  state  and  its  great  dependency  on  a  basis 
which  will  strengthen  the  empire  and  at  the  same  time  give  Canada  even 
a  higher  position  in  the  councils  of  the  imperial  state.  The  federation  of 
the  empire,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  may  be  considered  by  some  prac- 
tical politicians  as  a  mere  political  phantasm,  never  likely  to  come  out  in  a 
tangible  form  from  the  clouds  where  it  is  now  concealed  ;  and  yet  who  can 
doubt  that  out  of  the  grand  conception  which  first  originated  in  the  brain 
of  Franklin  and  Otis  *  statesmen  may  yet  evolve  some  scheme  that  will 
render  the  empire  secure  from  the  dangers  which  arise  from  continuous 
isolation,  and  from  the  growth  of  peculiar  and  distinct  interests,  that  nat- 
urally result  from  the  geographical  situation  of  communities  so  widely 
separated  from  each  other  throughout  the  world  ?  Looking  at  the  history 
of  this  colonial  dependency  for  fifty  years,  one  can  see  in  its  political  devel- 

*  See  Hosmer's  Life  of  Samuel  Adams  (American  Statesmen  Series),  chap.  v. 
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opment — in  all  the  changes  that  have  characterized  its  career — there  runs 
"  an  increasing  purpose."  The  statesmen  of  England  and  her  colonies 
have,  perhaps,  builded  better  than  they  knew.  The  destiny  "  that  shapes 
our  ends,  rough-hew  them  how  we  will  "  has  been  carrying  the  empire  in  a 
direction  beyond  the  ken  and  conception  of  probably  the  most  sanguine 
and  practical  minds.  Do  not  the  measures  of  union  and  confederation  to 
which  I  have  referred,  those  projects  of  colonial  conferences  and  imperial 
institutes,  that  are  now  occupying  the  attention  of  princes,  statesmen,  and 
writers,  prove  that  the  thoughts  of  men  are  indeed  widened  throughout 
England  and  her  dependencies  "by  the  process  of  the  suns,"  and  that  the 
powerful  current  of  human  thought  and  progress  which  is  everywhere 
making  itself  felt  is  carrying  forward  the  empire,  not  into  an  unknown  sea 
of  doubt  and  peril,  where  it  may  split  into  many  fragments,  but  into  a 
haven  where  it  may  rest  in  the  tranquil  waters  of  peace  and  security  ? 


Ottawa,  Canada. 


JEAN-FRANCOIS    MILLET 

One  of  the  most  cultivated  of  contemporary  writers  on  art  is  Albert  Wolff,  who  has 
had  the  advantage  of  intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  great  artists 
of  modern  France,  and  who  in  the  discussion  of  their  important  works  is  able  to 
give  specific  information  of  the  first  interest  and  importance.  In  the  preface  to 
a  beautiful  little  volume,  Notes  upon  Certaiii  Masters  of  the  XIX  Century,  pri- 
vately printed,  Mr.  W.  T.  Walters,  of  Baltimore,  writes  :  "  The  exhibition  in  1883, 
in  the  Rue  de  Seze,  of  one  hundred  of  the  most  celebrated  paintings  then  owned 
in  Paris,  was  the  most  notable  event  of  its  kind  that  had  happened  in  the  artistic 
history  of  that  city.  Americans  who  were  abroad  in  that  year,  and  saw  this  won- 
derful collection,  might  well  congratulate  themselves  upon  their  good  fortune  ;  for 
it  was  as  unique  as  it  was  memorable — unprecedented  then,  impossible  now.  Here 
were  assembled  in  a  spacious  gallery  some  eighty  of  the  choicest  pearls  of  the 
greatest  period  of  modern  art.  Never  had  such  a  representation  been  seen  of  the 
phalanx  of  1830."  Several  of  these  "pearls  "  have  been  purchased  and  brought  to 
this  country,  where  they  may  be  seen  and  studied  by  our  own  people  at  their 
leisure.  The  presence  of  such  a  private  gallery  in  our  midst  as  that  of  Mr.  Wal- 
ters educates  the  public  taste  for  art  in  its  best  and  most  refining  sense  ;  it  is 
there  we  find  the  most  contemplative  and  poetic  Millet,  the  best  Delacroix,  the 
most  exquisite  Alma  Tadema,  the  finest  of  the  Fortuny  pictures,  and  the  most 
notable  examples  of  other  distinguished  artists.  In  connection  with  the  master- 
pieces of  Jean-Francois  Millet,  every  reader  will  be  interested  in  the  following 
graphic  sketch  by  Wolff,  "whose  writing,"  it  has  been  said,  "deserves  to  be  put 
alongside  the  paintings  he  describes,"  and  in  whose  company  it  is  always  agreeable 
to  study  and  become  personally  acquainted  with  the  masters.     He  says : 

An  evening  of  autumn  in  an  indigent  peasant's  cabin  ;  the  poorly  clothed 
children,  shivering  with  cold,  return  from  school ;  others,  mere  infants,  cast  an 
apprehensive  look  into  the  eating-room  and  ask  why  the  table  is  not  set.  The 
mother  regards  them  affectionately ;  her  eyes  seem  to  interrogate  the  husband  on 
his  entrance ;  and  he  falls  despairingly  into  the  rude  wooden  armchair  and  rests 
his  head  upon  his  hands.  To-day  there  is  nothing  to  eat  in  the  humble  home  at 
Barbizon,  in  the  pretty  village  of  the  Fontainebleau  forest.  The  children,  sad- 
dened by  the  silence  of  their  parents,  cling  around  them  ;  they  feel  that  some  great 
trouble  hovers  over  the  house.  The  night  comes  on  little  by  little,  and  this  lament- 
able family  picture  is  plunged  in  darkness.  From  time  to  time  the  damp  wood 
flames  up  an  instant  and  reveals  the  discouraging  group  with  a  hasty  glare,  quickly 
extinguished.     The  inhabitants  of  this  home  are  in  need  of  everything.     The  baker 
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has  stopped  his  credit.  If  the  family  friend  who  went  yesterday  to  Paris  does  not 
return  before  an  hour  is  out  the  poor  people  must  go  to  bed  without  having  eaten. 
They  count  the  minutes.     Nothing  comes. 

Suddenly  the  father  rises  ;  he  has  heard  the  stumping  of  a  wooden  leg  on  the 
hard  ground.  It  is  he  !  The  door  opens.  "  Give  us  some  light  !  "  cries  a  strong 
voice.  From  this  peremptory  tone  they  perceive  that  the  friend  brings  good  news. 
Just  now  this  distressed  family  were  afraid  to  look  at  each  other  ;  now  hope  springs 
up  again  ;  the  tallow  candle  in  the  old  candlestick  of  tin  is  ignited  ;  in  the  doorway 
is  seen  the  outline  of  a  man  of  tall  stature,  who,  with  an  echoing  peal  of  laughter, 
shows  an  enormous  loaf,  which  he  throws  on  the  table,  crying,  "  Come,  children, 
come  to  supper  !  "  This  savior  is  Diaz.  At  Paris  he  has  sold,  for  sixty  francs, 
three  drawings  of  his  friend  Millet,  and,  after  the  fashion  of  the  day  when  gold  was 
not  so  common,  he  has  been  paid  in  big  silver  five-franc  pieces  ;  he  has  changed 
one  of  them  in  passing  the  baker's  to  attend  first  to  the  needful  :  he  draws  out  the 
other  eleven  pieces,  one  after  one,  from  the  pocket  of  his  velveteen  trousers  ;  makes 
them  shine  in  the  light  of  the  tallow  candle  and  form  a  fine  silver  wreath  all  around 
the  loaf.  The  delighted  children,  wondering  at  the  treasure,  have  come  up  to  the 
table  and  open  their  eyes  wide  with  astonishment  and  delight.  The  mother  thanks 
Diaz  with  a  glance  ;  she  finds  no  word  fit  to  express  her  gratitude.  The  father  has 
seized  his  friend's  hand  and  presses  it  feelingly.  And  now  everybody  is  set  to 
work ;  the  fire  is  stirred  ;  now  the  boiling  water  hisses  in  the  pot,  and  some  pota- 
toes, some  pork-fat,  some  cabbages,  are  found  to  throw  into  it  along  with  the 
crusts.  The  fumes  of  this  feast  mount  through  the  house  and  fly  to  the  heads  of 
the  poor  hungry  ones,  and  soon  the  family  is  united  around  the  white  deal  table. 
Millet  alone  is  thoughtful,  for  he  has  to  think  of  the  morrow.  But  Diaz  encourages 
him ;  his  eyes  shine  brightly,  he  gives  enormous  thumps  on  the  floor  with  his 
wooden  leg,  and  cries  : 

"  Patience  !  They  will  come  to  it  gradually  !  Rousseau  has  sold  a  landscape 
for  five  hundred  francs  ;  for  my  part,  I  have  sold  a  view  of  Fontainebleau  for 
seventy-five  francs.  And  I  am  commissioned  to  ask  you  for  companion  sketches 
to  your  drawings.  And  this  time,  instead  of  twenty  francs,  they  are  to  pay  you 
twenty-five  !  " 

To  which  Millet  replies  resignedly  : 

"  If  I  could  only  sell  two  drawings  a  week  at  that  price  all  would  go  right  !  " 

And  Diaz,  blowing  the  smoke  thick  from  his  pipe  and  making  rings  to  amuse 
the  children,  says  : 

"  Are  you  not  ashamed  ?     Fifty  francs  a  week  ?     Go  to,  you  financier  !  " 

The  man  whom  Diaz  facetiously  called  financier  to  recall  him  from  his  visions 
of  gold  and  bind  him  to  the  reality  of  things  below  was  Jean-Francois  Millet — that 
is  to  say,  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of  this  century.  Born  at  GreVille  in  1815,  he 
came  to  Paris  and  got  himself  entered  in  the  studio  of  Paul  »Delaroche.  In  the 
midst  of  the  young  men  who  pursued  their  studies  with  the  painter,  Millet  made 
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himself  conspicuous  by  an  austerity  which  was  in  singular  contrast  with  his  years. 
It  was  because  he  was  always  contrasting  the  style  he  was  being  taught  with  the 
style  he  glimpsed  in  his  own  brain.  No  doubt  it  was  well  to  learn  anatomy  and 
study  the  structure  of  man  ;  but  when  this  was  done,  it  was  not  the  thing  to  pass 
one's  life  in  painting  after  models  in  theatrical  dresses  and  in  affected  postures  ; 
rather  seize  man  in  his  life,  in  his  ordinary  surroundings,  in  his  toil.  Those  peas- 
ants of  light  opera  especially,  shown  in  paintings,  those  peasants  in  Sunday  rigs, 
with  clothes  fresh  from  the  costumer,  irritated  him.  Millet  had  always  liked  the 
country  ;  he  betook  himself  to  the  village  of  Barbizon,  which  he  was  doomed  never 
to  quit ;  he  wished  to  live  among  the  peasants.  Far  from  Paris,  in  this  unknown 
village,  living  was  cheap  ;  and  the  less  he  had  to  think  of  the  money  question  the 
more  time  he  could  devote  to  the  study  of  art.  In  this  insulation  of  his  mind,  in 
this  perpetual  contemplation  of  the  peasant  in  his  own  medium,  the  genius  of 
Millet  ripened,  notwithstanding  the  cares  and  privation  of  every  day.  This  art 
proceeds,  we  may  say,  from  the  very  entrails  of  Millet ;  he  bears  upon  no  prede- 
cessor ;  it  has  nature  for  its  fountain,  and  for  nursing  father  the  rope-mind  of  the 
painter. 

His  family  increased  around  Millet ;  numerous  children  surrounded  the  grand 
artist,  and  their  needs  became  more  pressing.  However  humble  was  the  course  of 
living  to  which  Millet  and  his  flock  resigned  themselves,  it  was  impossible  always 
to  face  the  modest  expense.  The  public,  accustomed  to  the  pretty  peasant  scenes 
in  vogue,  asked  where  these  earth-covered  laborers  came  from,  and  these  rough 
countrymen  with  their  trouble-crushed  expressions  and  callous  hands.  Such 
demonstrations  of  country  poverty  made  a  sorry  effect  in  the  houses  of  the  rich, 
who  hung  their  walls  with  painting  for  a  diversion  ;  the  style  of  Millet  rebuked 
their  well-being,  and  it  was  rejected.  Whence  came  this  melancholy  art,  lacking 
in  superficial  attraction  !  It  was  not  at  all  cheerful,  not  at  all  pleasant.  Only  a 
few  refined  spirits  comprehended  him,  but  most  generally  it  was  some  modest  col- 
lector, or  a  keen  speculator  who  bethought  himself  that  at  the  present  price  of 
Millet's  works  one  risked  no  great  matter.  It  was  in  this  way  that  a  little  master- 
piece, the  first  thought  of  the  Gleaners,  which  is  now  worth  sixty  thousand  francs, 
was  sold  by  Millet  for  twelve  pieces  of  one  hundred  sous.  It  was  an  enormous 
sum  for  this  innocent  man,  for  it  represented  bread  for  twelve  days  ;  in  other  words 
nearly  two  weeks  of  independence  for  this  genius,  contented  in  his  patriarchal  ex- 
istence. Provided  that  after  the  day's  labor  he  had  at  evening  the  soup  of  the 
peasant  with  a  bit  of  hard  bread,  and  the  cool  water  from  the  spring,  the  rest  was  of 
little  consequence.  At  night,  when  the  children  were  put  to  bed,  the  great  artist 
would  read  the  Bible  by  the  light  of  a  lamp,  not  so  much  from  devotion  as  to  for- 
tify and  guarantee  himself  by  the  example  of  the  simple-living  patriarchs  ;  often  his 
friend  and  neighbor,  Theodore  Rousseau,  came  to  sit  facing  him  ;  then  these  two 
neglected  ones  would  take  their  mutual  revenge  for  the  disdain  of  the  age,  and  draw 
the  strength  for  to-morrow's  struggle  out  of  a  common  enthusiasm  for  art.     Thirty 
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years  of  self-denial,  resignation,  and  daily  discouragement  were  needed  before  the 
painter  could  at  length  make  his  mark  ;  and  as  it  was  fated  that  he  should  be  the 
martyr  of  art  to  the  very  end,  sickness  seized  upon  him  in  the  hour  when  he  at 
length  attained  his  aim,  plunging  him  in  the  grave  just  when  renown  attached  itself 
finally  to  his  talent. 

There  is  no  more  touching  story  than  that  of  this  great  artist,  who  passed  his 
life  in  poverty  and  loneliness.  The  canvases  which  now  form  the  glory  of  French 
art  passed  unnoticed  at  the  official  Salons,  disdained  by  the  juries  ;  the  juries  ex- 
clusively picked  out  of  the  Institute,  which  was  omnipotent  at  that  period,  and 
which,  though  since  somewhat  transformed,  was  then  in  the  systematic  habit  of 
rejecting  the  fine  and  living  works  which  lift  so  high  tlje  art  of  France.  Millet's 
paintings,  at  first  rejected,  were  afterwards  admitted  at  the  Salons,  but  with  no 
success  ;  the  artist  was  reproached  for  creating  ugliness — that  is  to  say,  for  not 
painting  the  conventional  peasantry  harmoniously  shaped  and  garnished  with  all 
the  graces.  Millet  saw  the  peasant  as  a  being  with  round  shoulders  and  hollow 
chest,  from  the  habit  of  stooping  over  the  ground  ;  with  face  and  arms  baked  in 
the  sun  and  tanned  by  the  wind.  In  those  deathless  masterpieces  of  his  the  peas- 
ant appears  in  the  majestic  verity  of  the  human  creature  wrestling  with  the  earth, 
which  he  impregnates  and  makes  to  live.  But  there  came  no  awards  from  the 
Salon,  no  pay,  no  sort  of  encouragement,  with  the  exception  of  the  bravos  of  certain 
youthful  artists  and  the  applause  of  some  rare  art  critics,  who  gradually  rallied  to 
the  side  of  this  original  genius.  Through  every  kind  of  neglect  Millet  pursued  his 
road,  with  head  high  and  ironical  lip.  He  had  on  his  side  the  approbation  of  those 
whom  he  esteemed  the  most — Delacroix,  Rousseau,  Dupre,  Corot,  Diaz,  and  of 
that  other  great  artist  so  long  overlooked,  Barye.  The  common  struggle  had 
established  something  like  a  brotherhood  of  arms  among  all  these  pioneers.  The 
little  group  marched  hand  in  hand  against  superior  numbers — the  whole  sleek 
mediocrity  of  art — as  a  handful  of  heroes  marches  to  fight  a  numerous  army,  with 
the  determination  to  conquer  or  die.  Of  all  those  fine  artists  Millet  'alone  was  not 
to  know  success.  His  destiny  was  cruel  to  the  end  ;  he  fell  mortally  wounded  in 
the  combat,  at  the  hour  of  the  others'  triumph.  When,  finally,  after  such  tedious 
struggles  and  such  sickening  toil,  his  art  began  to  be  talked  of,  the  painter,  struck 
down  by  sickness,  had  lost  his  strength  and  energy.  We  may  say  of  Millet  that  he 
died  of  his  genius,  conquered  before  his  time,  fallen  to  earth  at  the  moment  when 
age  was  only  just  foreseen,  an  age  that  would  have  been  gentle  and  happy  ;  and 
that  he  left  to  posterity,  which  restores  the  balance  of  all  things,  the  care  of  keep- 
ing his  name  as  that  of  one  of  the  greatest  in  French  art. 

In  the  exhibition  of  the  Hundred  Masterpieces  the  genius  of  Millet  burst  forth 
still  more  powerfully  than  in  the  past.  Three  of  his  canvases,  especially,  repre- 
sented the  whole  career  of  the  artist  ;  three  absolute  masterpieces,  the  Gleaners, 
the  Shcepfold  by  Moonlight,  the  Man  Hoeing  ;  all  three  give  birth  to  the  same  sur- 
prise.    It  is  that  the  figures,  in  their  small  dimensions,  assume  under  the  eye  that 
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contemplates  them  the  scale  of  nature.  This  mirage  is  explained  by  the  grandeur 
of  this  art  springing  from  nature  itself  and  drawing  you  to  nature  with  all  her  force. 
The  eye  sees  the  thing  in  the  dimensions  which  it  actually  has  ;  and  it  is  thus  that 
it  stamps  itself  on  the  memory.  A  great  artist  is  able  to  reduce  proportions  without 
belittling  the  majesty  of  things. 

That  is  what  happens  with  the  Angelus,  for  instance.  When  we  regard  this 
grand  masterpiece,  which  shows  in  all  simplicity  the  man  and  the  woman  who  clasp 
their  hands  in  prayer  as  they  hear  the  sound  of  the  chimes  through  the  loneliness 
of  the  fields,  these  two  peasants  seem  to  grow  under  the  eyes  of  the  spectator  ; 
they  take  the  proportions  of  nature  ;  the  landscape  spreads  and  becomes  illimitable; 
the  glowing  sky  has  a  mysterious  breadth  ;  as  long  as  we  abide  in  the  charm  we 
feel  this  illusion. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  Man  Hoeing,  one  of  the  masterworks  of  Millet.  The 
peasant  is  there,  leaning  on  his  hoe,  panting  in  an  instant's  surcease  of  toil  that 
crushes.  He  leans  forward,  like  a  being  whose  will  revolts  against  the  triumph  of 
the  besieging  weariness.  The  action  is  so  keenly  taken,  the  forms  are  drawn  in 
such  living  lines,  the  drama  of  humility  wrestling  with  the  earth  is  so  powerfully 
indicated,  that  the  peasant  assumes  the  natural  proportions  under  the  spectator's 
eye.  We  suffer  with  his  toil  ;  we  are,  like  himself,  overcome  with  the  superfluity 
of  travail  laid  upon  mankind  ;  he  lives,  and  we  live  with  him  ;  the  field  he  tills 
spreads  away  out  of  eyesight ;  we  no  longer  think  of  a  picture,  so  entirely  does  the 
truth  of  art  carry  us  to  nature  itself.  It  is  just  so  that  we  have  all  of  us  seen  the 
laborer  bent  over  the  soil,  and  before  the  reality  we  have  felt  the  same  respect  and 
the  same  pity  going  out  from  us  toward  the  simple,  resigned  being,  whose  chest 
bursts  with  the  sob  of  a  blacksmith's  bellows,  which  we  can  hear  in  the  solitude 
like  an  unconscious  outcry  of  humility  against  destiny.  The  painter  who  knows 
how  to  invest  so  much  thinking  in  one  sole  figure,  who  succeeds  in  stirring  the  soul 
with  this  simple  rustic  situation,  is  a  grand  master,  believe  me.  In  none  of  his 
works  has  Millet  been  more  simply  powerful.  I  only  know  of  one  design  where  he 
has  put  such  a  poignant  drama  into  a  single  figure — I  mean  the  Vine-Dresser.  He 
is  seated  on  a  hillock,  worn  out,  bruised  by  fatigue,  breathing  hard,  with  the  dread- 
ful look  of  a  being  so  stupefied  by  savage  labor  that  he  no  longer  thinks  of  any- 
thing ;  his  head  sinks  ;  his  arms  fall,  overcome,  down  his  sides  ;  the  hands  hang 
inert;  there  is  no  will  left  in  this  figure,  stupid  after  expending  the  last  of  his 
physical  forces.  None  better  than  Millet  could  comprehend  and  render  this  strug- 
gle of  man,  against  his  work  ;  he,  the  great  victim,  whose  entire  life  was  the  fight 
of  each  day  for  the  daily  bread  ;  how  many  a  time  himself,  panting,  worn  out, 
broken  and  discouraged,  he  had  sat  down  by  the  wayside  ! 

All  these  fine  productions  only  rallied  to  the  side  of  the  painter  the  more  en- 
thusiastic among  the  young.  The  official  juries  of  the  Salon  passed  unheeding  be- 
fore this  new  force,  and  kept  their  kindness  for  the  affectations  of  comic  opera 
peasant  girls.     They  were  still  under  the  controlling  spell  of  the  Italian  peasant  of 
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Leopold  Robert ;  his  elegant  harvesters,  with  their  select  postures,  grouping  them- 
selves in  tableaux  vivants,  and  composed  with  plenty  of  good  taste  ;  dressed,  too, 
in  polychrome  costume  on  which  the  delving  of  the  earth  had  left  never  a  trace. 
It  was  in  the  full  bloom  of  that  commanding  style  that  Millet  came  forward  with 
his  veritable  peasantry,  in  their  energetic  attitudes,  and  with  their  clothes  that  little 
by  little  had  taken  the  earth  color,  so  completely  had  man  assimilated  himself  with 
the  soil.  This  lacks  poetry,  people  said  ;  in  other  words,  this  lacked  falsehood. 
There  was  no  arrangement  for  dazzling  the  eye  ;  in  this  style  everything  addressed 
itself  to  the  thought.  It  was  not  on  the  surface  of  the  canvas  that  the  poetry  lay  ; 
it  was  in  the  essence  of  those  creations.  Millet  was  a  grand  primitive  bard  issuing 
from  solitude  and  contemplation  like  the  old  poets  sprung  from  the  heart  of  the 
people,  of  whom  the  names  have  disappeared,  but  whose  works  have  remained  as 
imperishable  manifestations  of  the  human  soul. 

This  poetic  originality  varied  with  the  subject.  If  it  terrified  in  the  Man  Hoe- 
ing, it  took  a  gentle  aspect  in  the  Gleaners.  The  harvest  is  gathered  ;  the  farmer 
reckons  the  stacks  which  his  laborers  form  under  the  limpid  and  cheerful  sunshine. 
Earth  has  been  generous  to  such  a  point  that  even  the  unhappy  can  claim  their 
share.  Poor  women  are  gleaning  the  scattered  stalks.  They  gather  the  alms  of  the 
fields,  with  movements  full  of  truth  and  grace  ;  the  light  is  kind  to  all,  to  the 
farmer  as  to  the  humble,  to  each  in  the  proportion  that  destiny  has  allotted  him  ; 
all  are  happy  in  the  measure  of  their  ambitions.  The  artist,  too,  maintains  his 
work  in  a  contented  keynote  ;  here  the  poetry  of  Millet  relents  ;  the  sun  is  not  only 
spread  over  the  landscape,  but  its  rays  penetrate  into  the  soul,  and  warm  for  an 
instant  the  heart  chilled  with  poverty. 

The  Sheepfold  is  another  masterpiece.  The  mist  wraps  the  whole  scene  ;  the 
shepherd  is  enveloped  in  his  cloak,  and  drives  into  the  inclosure  his  flock  of  sheep, 
who  huddle  together  under  the  keenness  of  the  night  ;  the  moon  lights  up  the 
scene  with  its  pale  and  undecided  radiance ;  further  than  eye  can  see,  a  silence 
hangs  over  the  fields.  This  canvas  is  only  some  twenty  inches  wide,  and  it  pro- 
duces the  effect  of  a  work  of  vastest  proportions  ;  poetry  penetrates,  solitude  in- 
vades the  fancy  so  completely  that  we  think  no  more  of  the  size  of  the  picture.  It 
becomes  immense,  like  nature. 

Little  by  little,  from  the  habit  of  identifying  himself  with  the  men  of  the  fields, 
Millet  had  himself  become  a  peasant.  Tall  in  stature,  with  powerful  shoulders, 
with  a  face  sunbrowned  but  full  of  character,  dressed  in  poor  clothes  and  with 
wooden  shoes  on  his  feet,  he  might  have  been  taken  for  a  plowman.  In  the 
peasants  of  his  works  we  find  again  the  artist  himself ;  he  claimed  to  have  got  into 
his  painting  that  which  he  called  the  cry  of  the  earth,  and  the  "  ugh  !  "  of  the  dig- 
ger whose  chest  was  crushed  between  his  strokes.  We  might  say,  too,  that  Millet 
got  into  his  painting  the  cry  of  art,  and  the  sob  of  the  grand  painter  condemned  to 
live  in  privation. 

Notwithstanding,  before  his  death  Millet  could  see  advancing  towards  him  the 
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step  of  justice, -the  never-dying,  the  eternal  laggard.  When  for  the  first  time,  at 
the  Exposition  of  1867,  the  public  saw  a  number  of  his  works  brought  together  in 
one  spot,  they  were  struck  by  the  variety  of  that  art  which  till  then  had  been  called 
monotonous.  A  first-class  medal  was  deigned  to  be  thrown  to  this  grand  genius, 
who,  since  the  Salon  of  1853,  had  not  carried  off  any  prize  ;  there  was  even  added, 
to  do  honor  to  the  order,  rather  than  the  recipient,  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  which,  after  thirty  years  of  noblest  toil,  was  to  be  the  consolation  of  this 
illustrious  man,  a  martyr  to  every  kind  of  affliction.  When  Millet  died,  at  sixty 
years,  in  that  village  of  Barbizon  where  all  his  humble  and  resigned  existence  was 
passed,  the  Government  manifested  some  shame  at  having  left  the  illustrious  artist 
so  long  in  abandonment.  It  offered  his  widow  a  small  pension.  It  is  not  seemly 
to  insist  too  much  on  the  poor  question  of  money  when  we  count  up  the  labors  of  a 
man  who  set  disdainfully  aside  the  considerations  of  success  to  be  able  to  live  only 
in  his  art. 

One  day,  while  talking  with  me  of  the  period  of  poverty  which  the  artists  of  his 
generation  had  passed  through,  Rousseau  said  : 

"We  were  always  without  a  sou,  but  we  never  spoke  of  money,  for  money 
counted  for  nothing  in  our  ambition." 

When  we  speak  of  Millet  it  is  more  seemly,  again,  to  touch  lightly  on  the  ques- 
tion of  prices,  which  prove  nothing.  The  Man  Hoeing,  which  represents  a  fortune, 
is  no  greater  a  work  to-day  than  at  the  period  when  the  great  artist  sold  it  for  two 
thousand  francs.  The  years  of  wretchedness  which  Millet  passed  through  will  be 
redeemed  by  the  centuries  of  imperishable  glory  which  await  his  name  in  the  future. 
The  humble  thatched  cottage  of  Barbizon,  where  the  life  of  Millet  flowed  along, 
pertains  to  history  more  than  the  rich  mansion  of  a  fortunate  man  in  easy  circum- 
stances, where  the  stone  stands  generally  unhallowed  and  unspeaking,  without  a 
recollection  of  the  being  whose  life  has  slipped  through  it. 
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Sir  Thomas  Dale,  after  a  career  of  military  strictness  in  the  valley  of  the 
James  River,  which  a  subsequent  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  termed  "  Scythian 
cruelty,"  one  day,  in  the  pleasant  month  of  June,  1616,  appeared  in  London,  never 
to  return  to  America.  With  him  came  a  party  of  the  natives,  whose  presence  was 
the  talk  of  all  the  city,  the  dwellers  in  the  houses  around  Westminster,  as  well  as 
in  the  dirty  huts  around  the  ancient  church,  then,  as  now,  called  by  the  people 
White  Chapel.  Letters  sent  from  London  to  friends  in  rural  England,  or  to  those 
residing  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  were  full  of  descriptions  of  the  Virginians. 
George,  Lord  Carew,  on  the  20th  of  June  wrote  to  Sir  Thomas  Roe  :  "  Sir  Thomas 
Dale  returned  from  Virginia,  he  hath  brought  divers  men  and  women  of  that 
country  to  be  educated  here,  and  one  Rolfe  who  married  a  daughter  of  Pohetan 
the  barbarou's  prince,  called  Pocahontas,  hath  brought  his  wife  with  him  into 
England." 

Among  the  Indians  was  one  called  Abraham,  another,  Tamocomo,  a  brother- 
in-law  of  Pocahontas,  and  a  maiden,  perhaps  a  sister  of  Rolfe's  wife.  They  were 
treated  with  much  attention,  and  entertained  by  members  of  the  Virginia  Com- 
pany. Samuel  Purchas,  a  London  divine,  wrote  :  "  With  this  savage  (Tamocomo) 
I  have  often  conversed  at  my  good  friend's  Master  Doctor  Gulstone  where  he  was 
a  frequent  guest  and  where  I  have  seen  him  dance  his  diabolical  measures."  Gul- 
ston  .was  an  eminent  physician,  fond  of  rarities  of  all  description,  the  founder  of 
the  Gulstonian  lecture,  which  still  exists  in  the  London  College  of  Physicians.  He 
was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Virginia  Company,  fond  of  entertaining  notables, 
and  if  he  had  been  living  in  New  York  City,  when  the  savage  Sitting  Bull,  the 
slayer  of  General  Custer  and  his  command,  was  there,  would  probably  have 
invited  him  to  meet  some  friends  at  his  house,  and  perform  his  "diabolical 
measures." 

The  change  from  the  spare  diet,  scant  clothing,  and  well-ventilated  wigwams, 
to  the  foggy  atmosphere,  close  apartments,  roast  beef,  and  foaming  beer  of  London, 
produced  sickness  and  death  among  the  children  of  the  forests  of  America.  Lang- 
borne  Ward  at  the  time  of  their  visit  was  a  great  social  and  commercial  center. 
Here  men  had  bought  and  sold,  for  many  generations.  Even  when  Edward  the 
Second  was  King,  the  merchants  of  Florence,  and  strangers  of  other  nations,  twice 
a  day  assembled  to  barter  their  wares,  on  one  of  the  streets,  which  took  the  name 
of  Lombard,  and  here  they  continued  to  meet  until  the  Royal  Exchange  in 
Cornhill  was  erected. 

From  Lombard  Street,  Fen  Church  Street  leads  to  Aldgate,  and  in  the  midst  of 
Fen  Church  Street  was  a  small  parish  church,  called  St.  Gabriel,  while  not  far 
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from  it,  in  the  back,  or  rear,  at  the  south-west  corner  of  Lime  Street,  stood 
the  fair  parish  church  of  St.  Dionis,  on  account  of  its  position  commonly  called 
the  Back  Church.  On  the  right  of  Fen  Church  Street  was  Philpot  Lane,  named 
for  John  Philpot,  grocer,  and  Mayor  of  London,  who  had  a  fine  house  there,  in 
the  days  of  Richard  the  Second.  This  lane  was  short,  but  on  each  side  were  sev- 
eral large  mansions,  occupied  by  prominent  citizens.  In  one  dwelt  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  a  leading  merchant,  the  Governor  of  the  Virginia  Company,  a  controlling 
spirit,  also,  the  East  India  and  Muscovia  trading  corporations,  successful  in  busi- 
ness and  in  favor  with  James  the  First. 

On  the  sixth  day  of  August,  16 16,  the  lane  was  black  with  a  surging  crowd. 
The  idle,  the  curious,  the  unwashed  from  Aldgate  suburb,  were  there  in  force,  and 
their  faces  all  turned  toward  the  great  house  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith.  At  length, 
the  dead  body  of  one  of  the  Indians,  brought  by  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  was  borne  out, 
followed  by  surviving  natives  and  the  members  of  the  Virginia  Company.  As  the 
procession  slowly  moved  toward  St.  Dionis  Church,  the  sidewalks  were  filled  and 
every  window  of  the  houses  had  down-turned  eyes.  To  this  day  in  the  Register 
of  the  Church  may  be  seen  the  entry  :  "  A  Virginian,  called  Abraham,  buried  out  of 
Sir  Thomas  Smith's  House." 

One  cannot  help  thinking  that  some  such  funeral  suggested  to  Shakespeare  the 
words  of  Trinculo,  in  the  play  of  the  Tempest : 

"  Were  I  in  England  now  as  once  I  was,  and  had  but  this  fish  painted,  not  a 
holiday  fool  there,  but  would  give  a  piece  of  silver  ;  there  would  this  monster  make 
a  man  ;  any  strange  beast  there,  makes  a  man  ;  when  they  will  not  give  a  doit  to 
relieve  a  lame  beggar,  they  will  lay  out  ten,  to  see  a  dead  Indian." 

A  few  weeks  later  it  was  known  among  the  populace  that  there  was  another 
dead  Indian  in  Philpot  Lane,  and  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  October  a  gaping  crowd 
followed  after  the  remains  to  the  same  church,  and  of  the  burial  is  the  brief  record, 
"  A  Virginian  out  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith's"  On  the  fifteenth  of  November,  a  third 
Indian  was  buried  from  the  same  place. 

It  is  noteworthy,  that  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  the  next  month  after  this  last 
burial,  Fen  Church  Street  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Dionis  Church  was  again 
filled,  while  the  church  was  occupied  by  members  of  the  East  India  Company  and 
a  large  congregation  assembled  to  witness  the  baptism  of  a  young  East  Indian  who 
had  been  taught  to  read  by  Patrick  Copeland,  the  minister  who  in  after  years  pro- 
jected the  first  free  school  for  Virginia,  and  contended  for  a  free  church  in  every 
land.  While  no  record  has  been  found,  it  is  probable  that  the  surviving  Indians 
from  the  Western  continent  were  present  upon  this  interesting  occasion.  Arch- 
bishop Abbot  considered  the  baptized  young  man  "  as  the  first  fruits  of  India." 

Simon  de  Passe,  the  celebrated  engraver  of  the  day,  about  this  time  produced 
a  portrait  which  had  a  ready  sale,  surrounded  with  the  Latin  legend,  "  Matoaka 
al's  Rebecca  filia  potentiss.  princ.  Powhatani  Imp.  Virginias,"  with  a  statement  be- 
low, "  Matoaks  al's  Rebecka  daughter  to  the  Mighty  Prince  Powhatan  Emperour  of 
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Adanoughskomouck,  al's  Virginia,  converted  and  baptized  in  the  Christian  faith 
and  wife  to  the  worff  Mr.  John  Rolff." 

On  Twelfth  Night,  in  January,  1616-17,  O.  S.,  Ben  Jonson's  Christmas,  his 
Mask  was  played  at  Court.  During  the  festivities  the  Earl  of  Montgomery  and 
the  recently  created  Earl  of  Buckingham  danced  with  the  Queen.  Pocahontas 
and  her  brother-in-law  Tanocomo  were  lookers-on,  although  at  that  time  it  had 
been  decided  that  she  should  go  back  to  Virginia.  The  gossipy  Chamberlain,  a 
few  days  after,  writes  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  of  the  Virginian  woman  :  "  She  is  upon 
her  return,  though  sore  against  her  will,  if  the  wind  would  about  to  send  her  away." 

Chamberlain,  the  same  letter  writer,  on  March  29,  1617,  informs  Carleton  that 
"the  Virginian  woman  whose  picture  I  sent  you  died  this  last  week  [the  21st]  at 
Gravesend  as  she  was  returning  homeward." 

Ben  Jonson,  in  the  play,  Staple  of  News,  slightingly  alludes  to  her  in  a  dialogue 
between  Pickwick  and  Penny  Boy  Canter. 

Pick.    A  tavern's  as  unfit  for  a  Princess 


P.  B.  C.    No,  I  have  known  a  Princess  and  a  great  one, 

Come  forth  of  a  tavern. 
Pick.    Not  go  in  sir,  though. 
P.  B,  C.    She  must  go  in,  if  she  came  forth  :  the  blessed 

Pokahontas,  as  the  historian  calls  her, 

And  great  king's  daughter  of  Virginia, 

Hath  been  in  womb,  of  tavern." 

John  Rolfe  left  her  child  in  England,  and  returned  to  Virginia.  William  Pierce, 
a  prosperous  colonist,  who  came  to  Virginia  in  1610,  at  the  same  time  as  John 
Rolfe,  had  a  daughter  Jane,  who  became  the  wife  of  the  latter,  and  by  her  had  a 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  was  born  not  many  months  before  his  death.  In  his  will, 
made  in  March,  1622,  he  describes  his  wife  Jane,  and  two  children  of  tender  age, 
Thomas  and  Elizabeth.  Six  months  after  his  death,  on  the  7th  of  October,  1622, 
the  following  entry  was  made  in  the  records  of  the  Virginia  Company:  "  Mr.  Henry 
Rolfe  in  his  petition  desiring  the  estate  his  brother  John  Rolfe  deceased,  left  in 
Virginia,  might  be  inquired  into  and  converted  to  the  best  use  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  relict  wife  and  children  ;  and  for  his  indemnity  having  brought  up  the  child 
his  said  brother  had  by  Powhatan's  daughter." 

In  Virginia  Vetusta,  published  by  Munsell's  Sons,  Albany,  New  York,  it  has 
been  assumed  that  this  extract  shows  that  the  widow,  Jane  Rolfe,  had  children,  and 
that  the  children  mentioned  in  the  will  "  of  tender  age  "  were  heirs,  while  there  was 
another  child  by  Powhatan's  daughter.  A  more  careful  examination  of  the  above 
extract,  however,  does  not  satisfy  me  that  the  word  children  applies  only  to  the 
issue  of  the  widow  Jane.  The  tradition  that  Thomas  Rolfe,  son  of  Pocahontas, 
married  Jane  Pyers  or  Poyers  is  hardly  tenable,  as  that  was  the  maiden  name  of  his 
father's  last  wife. 
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Some  of  the  Indians  who  came  with  Dale  remained  in  England  to  be  edu- 
cated, but  they  proved  "  thorns  in  the  flesh  "  to  their  friends.  Sir  Edwin  Sandys, 
when  head  of  the  Virginia  Company,  speaking  of  the  training  of  Indians,  said : 
"  Now  to  send  for  them  into  England,  and  to  have  them  educated  here,  he  found 
upon  experience  of  those  brought  by  Sir  Tho.  Dale  might  be  far  from  the  Christian 
work  intended." 

On  the  nth  of  May,  1620,  O.  S.,  Sir  William  Throckmorton  informed  the  Com- 
pany that  one  of  the  maids  which  Sir  Thomas  Dale  brought  from  Virginia,  a  native 
of  the  country,  who  for  some  time  was  a  servant  with  a  mercer  in  Cheapside,  was 
now  very  weak  of  consumption  at  the  home  of  the  old  and  honored  minister  of 
Black  Friars,  William  Gorge,  who  had  taken  great  pains  to  comfort  her,  both  in 
soul  and  body.  After  this  narrative,  the  Company  agreed  to  pay  twenty  shillings  a 
week  for  the  administering  of  physic  and  cordials.  A  few  months  later  there  were 
but  two  Virginia  Indian  maids  left  in  London,  and  the  company  endeavored  to  find 
places  for  them  as  servants,  but  in  June,  162 1,  they  were  still  receiving  support 
from  the  Company,  and  it  was  resolved  to  send  them  to  the  Somers  Islands,  with 
the  view  of  marriage  to  some  of  the  white  colonists.  On  the  voyage  one  died,  but 
the  survivor,  in  the  autumn  of  162 1,  arrived  at  the  Bermudas,  and  the  next  spring 
was  duly  married  to  one  of  the  colonists  who  was  ready  to  take  her  "  for  better,  for 
worse." 

At  the  time  of  the  wedding  a  trading  vessel  from  Virginia  was  in  port.  The  Hak- 
luyt  Society  of  London  has  recently  published  a  manuscript  narrative  of  Bermudas 
written  about  this  period,  and  in  it  the  marriage  is  thus  noticed  :  "  In  the  interym  of 
the  shyp's  abode  here,  the  marriage  of  the  Virginia  mayde  recommended  unto  the 
Geuernour  by  the  Virginia  Company  resident  in  London  ;  she  being  then  married  to 
as  fitt  and  agreeable  a  husband  as  the  place  could  afford  and  the  wedding  feste  kept 
at  the  time  in  the  Gouernour's  house  and  at  his  charge  ;  whereto  not  only  the  Master 
of  the  shipp  and  some  other  strangers  were  invited,  but  not  fewer  than  one  hundred 
persons  were  made  guests  and  dined  with  all  sortes  of  provision  that  the  island  could 
afford,  in  a  very  plentifull  manner.  It  was  thought  to  be  done  in  a  more  fashion- 
able and  full  manner,  that  the  strangers  at  their  return  to  Virginia  might  find  reason 
to  carry  a  good  testimony  with  them  at  the  wellfare  and  plenty  of  the  plantation,  as 
also  that  the.  kindred  and  freindes  of  the  Virginia  bride,  who  were  prime  com- 
mandours  and  not  less  than  Viceroyes  among  the  nearest  neighbouringe  Indians  to 
the  English,  which  ther  might  receive  a  certe  knowlidge  of  the  well  being  of  their 
kinds  women  [kinswoman],  and  by  the  good  respect  and  kind  usage  shewed  unto 
her  among  the  English  be  enceuraged  both  to  continue  and  augment  their  former 
friendship  and  to  become  Christians  themselves  ;  to  which  ende  also,  the  Gouer- 
nour  wrote  letters  of  advice  to  the  Gouernour  in  Virginia,  and  caused  the  mayde 
herselfe  likewise  to  doe  as  much  to  her  brother,  who,  by  her  father's  late  death  had 
succeeded  in  all  his  royalties  and  commande." 

Her  brother  must  have  been  Opachankano,  who,  upon  the  death  of  Powhatan  in 
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1618,  became  head  chief  of  his  tribe.  In  this  case,  the  Indian  maid  was  a  sister  of 
Pocahontas,  and,  perhaps,  that  one  of  whom  Hamor  spoke  to  Powhatan,  in  behalf 
of  Dale,  in  these  words  :  "  The  bruit  of  the  exquisite  perfection  of  your  youngest 
daughter  being  famous  through  all  your  territories,  hath  come  to  the  hearing  of  your 
brother  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  who  for  this  purpose  hath  ordered  me  hither  to  entreat  you 
to  permit  her,  with  me,  to  return  unto  him,  partly  for  the  desire  her  sister  hath  to  see 
her,  of  whom,  if  fame  hath  not  been  prodigal,  as  like  enough  it  hath  not,  your  brother, 
by  your  favor,  would  gladly,  make  his  nearest  companion,  wife,  and  bed-fellow  ; 
and  the  reason  whereof  is,  being  now  friendly,  and  finally  united  together,  and  made 
one  people,  in  the  bond  of  love,  he  would  make  a  natural  union  between  us, 
principally  because  himself  hath  taken  resolution  to  dwell  in  your  country,  so  long 
as  he  liveth,  and  would  therefore  not  only  have  the  firmest  assurance  in  the  way 
of  perpetual  friendship  for  you  but  also  heartily  bind  himself  hereunto." 

Dale's  proposition  was  not  entertained  by  Powhatan,  who  had  just  sold  his 
daughter,  not  twelve  years  old,  to  an  Indian,  for  two  bushels  of  beads,  but  three 
years  later  she  may  have  gone  to  England  as  a  companion  to  her  sister. 

Before  the  ship  returned  to  Virginia  with  the  letter  relative  to  the  marriage  at 
Bermudas,  the  savages,  on  Friday,  2 2d  of  March,  1621-22,  O.  S.,  suddenly  attacked 
the  colonists  in  the  valley  of  the  James  River,  and  killed  and  scalped  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty. 
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On  Monday,  March  14,  1887,  while  some  workmen  were  engaged  in  the  exca- 
vation of  a  cellar  for  a  house  upon  the  lot  of  Henry  T.  Dykman,  Esq.,  on  the  south 
side  of  Barker  Avenue,  in  White  Plains,  they  found  an  iron  cannon  about  five 
feet  and  a  half  long,  of  a  three-inch  bore,  imbedded  in  the  earth  about  one  foot 
below  the  surface.  It  is  in  a  very  good  state  of  preservation,  and  the  same  iron 
screw  by  which  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  could  be  elevated  and  depressed  remains  at- 
tached to  the  neck  of  the  breach.  Upon  one  end  of  the  left  arm  of  the  gun  is  the 
date  1745,  and  on  the  end  of  the  right  arm  are  the  letters  "I.  E.  C."  Both  the 
dates  and  the  letters  were  evidently  cast  with  the  gun  when  it  was  made. 

There  was  a  perceptible  depression  in  the  earth  at  the  place  where  the  gun 
was  found,  and  its  muzzle  was  pointed  to  the  south,  the  direction  from  which  the 
British  marched  upon  White  Plains  on  the  day  of  the  battle  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  The  place  where  the  gun  was  found  was  west  of  Broadway,  below  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Lake  Street,  and  the  discovery  of 
the  same  at  that  locality,  and  the  depression  behind  the  same  seems  to  be  satis- 
factory evidence  of  the  location  of  the  lower  line  of  breastworks  thrown  up  at 
White  Plains  previous  to  the  battle  at  that  place  in  the  Revolutionary  War  on  the 
28th  day  of  October,  1776.  The  location  of  the  lower  line  of  breastworks  has  been 
quite  indefinite,  although  it  has  been  reasonably  certain  that  they  were  near  the  line 
where  the  cannon  was  discovered. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Tench  Tilghman,  a  member 
of  the  military  family  of  General  Washington,  to  William  Duer,  dated  headquar- 
ters, near  White  Plains,  November  2,  1776,  five  days  after  the  battle,  shows  the 
existence  of  the  lines  in  that  vicinity  : 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  yours  of  the  31st  ultimo.  The  loss  of  the  Hill  (refer- 
ring to  Chatterton  Hill)  has  not  been  of  the  least  disadvantage  to  us.  It  has 
occasioned  us  to  leave  our  lines  on  the  plain,  which  were  only  temporary,  but 
not  to  make  retreat.  .  .  .  Our  Commissaries  and  Quartermasters  had  lodged 
a  parcel  of  stores  at  the  town  of  White  Plains  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  to 
throw  up  some  lines  down  the  town  till  the  stores  could  be  removed.  This  we 
did  effectually,  and  then  gave  them  possession  of  a  piece  of  ground,  which  they 
dare  not  occupy  because  it  is  secured  by  our  cannons  from  the  heights." 

Mr.  Sparks,  in  his  Life  of  Washington,  in  speaking  of  the  fortified  camp  formed 
by  General  Washington  at  White  Plains  previous  to  the  battle,  says  :  u  The  camp 
was  on  elevated  ground,  defended  in  front  by  two  lines  of  intrenchments,  nearly 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  between  four  and  five  hundred  yards  apart." 
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The  upper  lines  of  breastworks  at  White  Plains  were  about  five  hundred  yards 
above  the  place  where  the  cannon  was  discovered,  and  the  space  between  these 
intrenchments  was  occupied  by  commissary  stores,  and  the  tents  of  the  soldiers. 
The  tents  were  removed  to  the  north  of  the  upper  intrenchments  two  days  before 
the  battle,  and  on  the  30th  day  of  October  and  the  2d  day  of  November  all  the 
tents  were  removed  to  Mount  Misery  about  a  mile  above  the  Old  Village,  where 
the  line  of  intrenchments  was  located  in  the  hills  of  North  Castle. 

J.  O.  Dykman 

White  Plains,  New  York. 


THE    GIRL    CHENOO 


Among  the  Micmacs  far  up  the  Saguenay  River  a  branch  turns  off  to  the 
north,  running  back  into  the  land  of  ice  and  snow.  Ten  families  went  up  this 
stream  one  autumn  in  their  canoes  to  be  gone  all  winter  on  a  hunt.  Among  them 
was  a  beautiful  girl  twenty  years  of  age.  A  young  man  in  the  band  wished  her  to 
become  his  wife,  but  she  flatly  refused  him.  Perhaps  she  did  it  in  such  a  way  as 
to  wound  his  pride  ;  certainly  she  roused  all  that  was  savage  in  him,  and  he  gave 
up  all  his  mind  to  revenge.  He  was  skilled  in  medicine,  or  in  magic,  so  he  went 
into  the  woods  and  gathered  an  herb  which  makes  people  insensible.  Then  stealing 
into  the  lodge  when  all  were  asleep,  he  held  it  to  the  girl's  face  until  she  had  inhaled 
the  odor  and  could  not  be  easily  awakened.  Going  out  he  made  a  ball  of  snow, 
and  returning  placed  it  in  the  hollow  of  her  neck,  in  front,  just  below  the  throat. 
Then  he  retired  without  being  discovered.  So  she  could  not  awake  while  the  chill 
went  to  her  heart.  When  she  awoke  she  was  chilly,  shivering  and  sick.  She  re- 
fused to  eat.  This  lasted  long  and  her  parents  became  alarmed.  They  inquired 
what  ailed  her.  She  was  ill-tempered  ;  she  said  nothing  was  the  matter.  One  day, 
having  been  sent  to  the  spring  for  water,  she  remained  absent  so  long  that  her  mother 
went  to  seek  her.  Approaching  unseen,  she  observed  her  greedily  eating  snow, 
and  asking  her  what  it  meant,  the  daughter  explained  that  she  felt  within  a  burning 
sensation  which  the  snow  relieved.  More  than  that,  she  craved  the  snow  ;  the 
taste  of  it  was  pleasant  to  her.  After  a  few  days  she  began  to  grow  fierce,  as 
though  she  wanted  to  kill  some  one.  At  last  she  begged  her  parents  to  kill  her. 
Hitherto  she  had  loved  them  very  much.  Now  she  told  them  that  unless  they 
killed  her  she  would  certainly  be  their  death.  Her  whole  nature  was  being  changed. 
"  How  can  we  kill  you  ?  "  her  mother  asked.  "  You  must  shoot  at  me,"  she  replied, 
"  with  seven  arrows,  and  if  you  can  kill  me  with  seven  shots  all  will  be  well.  But  if 
you  cannot,  I  shall  kill  you."  Seven  men  shot  at  her,  as  she  sat  in  the  wigwam. 
She  was  not  bound.  Every  arrow  struck  her  in  the  breast,  but  she  sat  firm  and 
unmoved.  Forty-nine  times  they  pierced  her ;  from  time  to  time  she  looked  up 
with  an  encouraging  smile.     When  the  last  arrow  struck  she  fell  dead. 

— Iceland's  Algonquin  Legends  of  New  England, 
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TWO    INTERESTING    ORIGINAL   LETTERS 


Letter  from  General  Obediah  Herbert  of  New  Jersey,  to  his  son  Jacob  V.  W.  Herbert 

visiting  in  JVew  Orleans 


[From  the  collection  of  Morgan  Herbert} 

Herbertsville,  Nov.  18th  183 1 


My  dear  Son 


With  much  satisfaction  and  inexpressible  surprise  I  received  your  letter  (dated 
at  New  Orleans  the  24th  of  October)  on  Tuesday  the  10th  inst,  two  days  less  than 
one  month  from  the  day  you  started  from  New  York,  I  did  not  expect  a  letter 
until  the  last  of  this  month. 

I  should  have  written  you  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  but  there 
was  a  celebration — or  first  trial  of  the  Steam  Carriage  on  the  rail  road  near  Borden- 
town  on  Sat.  the  12th  inst.  I  went  to  see  the  exhibition  and  write  some  of  the  par- 
ticulars to  you.  They  had  a  coach  that  held  thirty  passengers  attached  to  the 
steam  car  and  ran  one  and  a  quarter  miles  in  two  minutes  and  twenty  two  seconds, 
this  they  repeated  a  great  many  times,  as  there  was  a  great  assemblage  of  people 
there  and  all  wanted  to  ride.  The  legislature  was  invited  and  attended  in  a  body, 
and  a  great  many  of  the  best  people  in  New  Jersey.  Robert  Stevens  conducted 
the  machinery  himself,     it  was  a  fine  performance  and  gave  great  satisfaction. 


With  sentiments  of  respect  and  esteem  I  remain 

Your  affectionate  father 

Obediah  Herbert. 
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Letter  from   Charles  Morgan  of  Louisiana  to  his  grand-nephtw,  Jacob  V.    W.  Herbert, 
son  of  General  Obediah  Herbert,  after  his  return  from  New  Orleans. 

[From  the  collection  of  Morgan  Herbert. ~\ 

[Charles  Morgan  was  a  cousin  of  General  Daniel  Morgan  of  Revolutionary  fame,  and  also 
cousin  to  Daniel  Boone.  He  settled  in  Louisiana  early  in  the  century,  and  was  quite  an  aged 
man  at  the  time  of  writing  this  letter.  Many  of  his  descendants  still  reside  in  Louisiana,  some 
of  whom  were  distinguished  for  their  brilliant  courage  in  the  late  civil  war. — Editor.] 

Pt.  Coupee,  La.,  13th  Nov.,  1833. 
J.  Herbert,  Esq., 

Much  Esteemed  Friend, 

It  was  with  pleasure  I  received  your  letter  under  date  of  October  14th 
and  I  was  happy  to  learn  that  all  my  relatives  were  well,  and  too,  I  am  glad  to 
hear  the  cholera  has  not  visited  New  Jersey  as  it  has  our  state.  I  believe  we 
are  at  present  without  a  case  of  that  terrible  scourge.  The  valley  of  the  Miss, 
and  Ohio  have  suffered  greatly.  It  is  now  twelve  months  since  it  appeared  in 
New  Orleans,  the  loss  in  this  State  in  slaves  is  estimated  at  four  millions  of 
dollars  The  death  rate  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  is  said  to  have  been  ten 
thousand  souls  in  the  last  twelve  months — 

That  old  fellow  Death  has  played  a  bold  game  with  us  this  last  year,  he  has 
done  work  enough  to  earn  his  rest.  I  thank  you  for  the  plan  of  the  circular  saws, 
but  I  have  lost  so  much  money  that  I  have  lost  my  energy.  I  shall  have  to 
breathe  a  while  and  see  whether  it  will  do  to  start  again.  I  am  now  at  work  at  the 
sugar  house  and  have  kept  both  sets  of  kettles  boiling  for  the  past  thirty  days  and 
have  made  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  gallons  of  sugar,  every  twenty-four  hours. 
I  expected  to  make  from  five  to  six  hundred  thousand,  but  we  have  had  an  earlier 
frost  than  was  ever  before  known  in  Louisiana,  on  the  22nd  of  October  we  had 
a  white  frost  which  injured  the  crop  of  cane  one-fourth  at  least.  Sugar  is  worth 
from  seven  to  nine  cents  in  New  Orleans  and  increasing.  There  will  go  up  the 
Mississippi  seventy-five  thousand  hogsheads  this  year.  At  Nashville,  Louisville 
and  Cincinnati  sugar  is  worth  from  ten  to  eleven  cts.  by  the  hundred  hogsheads. 
If  prices  continue  my  crop  will  be  worth  about  thirty  thousand  dollars,  this  will 
about  pay  for  what  the  damned  cholera  destroyed  for  me. 

Last  night,  or  this  morning  at  three  o'clock  a.m.,  we  had  a  brilliant  illumina- 
tion of  the  heavens,  from  three  to  five  o'clock.  There  came  on  a  complete 
shower  of  stars.  they  fell  for  two  hours  from  the  clouds,  as  thick  and  fast  as  a 
July  shower  of  rain,  and  continued  until  the  sun  destroyed  their  light.  I  thought 
at  one  time  all  the  stars  in  the  sky  would  fall,  but  I  could  not  see  that  they 
grew  thinner  there.  The  earth  was  so  illuminated  at  intervals,  that  a  pin  could  be 
seen  at  any  moderate  distance.  It  was  the  most  elegant  display  of  fireworks  that  I 
ever  witnessed.  The  thermometer  sank  from  45 °  to  35 °  in  an  hour,  they  night 
was  very  fine,  clear — wind  W.  N.  W.  and  at  six  o'clock  shifted  to  S.  E.     The  stars 
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had  a  falling  angle  of  35 °  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  wind  light.  I  was  out  with  all 
the  instruments  I  could  raise.  The  negroes  were  so  frightened,  I  could  scarcely 
get  them  to  work.  A  thousand  stories  were  afloat  among  them,  one  said  those 
that  had  died  of  cholera  were  not  well  satisfied,  and  all  cholera  subjects  were  being 
kicked  out  of  heaven  because  they  went  there  too  suddenly — not  bad  for  negro 
wit  !     Let  me  know  if  the  shower  of  stars  was  seen  in  New  Jersey. 

Now  for  politics — I  like  Webster  !  I  like  a  Jackson  hickory  pole  with  a 
Tecumseh  head  on  it,  or  rather  I  like  Wm.  M.  Johnson.  I  know  less  of  Van 
Buren  than  any  other  "big  fish"  in  the  United  States,  but  I  shall  not  make  my 
choice  for  a  year  at  least  and  when  I  do,  my  vote  shall  not  be  lost.  Webster  and 
Clay  are  the  greatest  men  of  our  day  but  whether  they  will  be  the  choice  of  the 
people  is  a  matter  of  great  doubt  they  are  sure  to  politically  damn  themselves  if 
they  travel  about  and  make  stump  speeches,  I  should  not  vote  for  a  Washington 
nor  a  Jackson  if  I  knew  he  harangued  the  populace,  the  people  know  men  and 
their  character  without  being  led  like  sheep.  You  nothern  people  are  perfect 
enthusiasts — as  hot  as  Jacobite  Frenchmen,  you  spoil  everyone  that  goes  to  New 
York.  I  suppose  you  would  give  dinners  to  Calhoun  if. he  were  to  visit  New  York. 
Such  a  fellow,  should  not  have  a  dodger  from  my  oven  !  and  if  he  wanted  water  he 
could  go  to  the  devil  to  get  it,  he  should  not  have  it  from  my  hand  !  Are  you  not 
quite  surprised  that  the  Jerseys  have  come  to  their  senses  and  become  all  good 
Jackson  men  ?  A  pretty  story,  to  have  seventy  five  Jackson  men  in  a  hundred,  in 
your  legislature  !  as  you  get  old  become  wise. 

I  want  nothing  that  any  government  or  party  can  give  me,  therefore  I  judge 
without  motives  of  interest.  I  have,  at  heart,  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
every  state  in  the  union  and  curse  the  dog  that  attempts  to  destroy  it  ! 

Yours  with  esteem 

Chas.  Morgan. 

P.  S.  We  have  lost  twenty  two  steamboats  within  the  last  year  on  the  Missis- 
sippi many  of  the  finest  boats,  and  the  loss  of  life  has  been  immense.  The  Colum- 
bia was  lost  last  week — a  few  lives  only  The  St  Martins  with  about  sixty  passen- 
gers, the blew  up  with  one  hundred  barrels  of  gunpowder,  the  Caspian  is 

said  to  be  destroyed  with  several  others  within  the  last  ten  days. 

14th  inst.  The  weather  is  very  fine  it  is  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  thermometer 
stands  at  700  and  probably  will  rise  to  8o°  by  2  o'clock.  Adele  is  co  be  here  to-day 
with  a  party  of  ladies,  to  eat  candy  and  drink  champagne,  Judge  Ogden  Ladeux 
and  Charles  will  accompany  them.  Young  Valeorey  Ladeux  died  in  the  Havannas 
about  six  weeks  ago. 
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Easter  weddings  in  new  york 
in  1778,  and  governor  tryon's 
fees — The  following  statement,  copied 
from  the  original  document,  shows  that 
neither  war,  the  British  occupation, 
nor  dread  of  Washington  and  his  pa- 
triots affected  love  and  Hymen  in 
New  York  city  in  1778.  Forty-eight 
weddings  in  sixty  days  is  a  great  pro- 
portion. The  "  license  fees  "  mentioned 
were  those  fixed  by  ordinance  as  appur- 
tenant to  the  governor  of  New  York  as 
the  Ordinary  of  the  King ;  and  which 
the  king  reserved  to  the  governor  as 
his  personal  representative,  there  being 
no  bishop,  the  usual  Ordinary,  in  New 
York — a  state  of  things  that  could  exist 
only  in  that  colony,  it  being  a  conquered 
province,  and  the  only  one  among  the 
British  American  colonies.  The  law  of 
the  province,  enacted  in  1684,  provided 
that  all  marriages  must  be  either  by 
the  publication  of  bans  for  three  suc- 
cessive Sundays  in  some  place  of  public 
worship,  or  by  a  license  from  the  gov- 
ernor for  the  time  being. 

"  Account  of  fees  received  in  the  Sec- 
retary's office  for  his  Excellency  the 
Governor,  viz.: 

From    the    16   May )  on     48      marriage 

to  >■  licenses     at      10s. 

16  July  inclusive       )  £2A-  °-  °- 

Secretary's  office,  17  July,  1778, 
John  Moore. 
Rec'd.  Wm.  Tryon  " 

Westchester 


Summer  school  in  deerfield — In 
the  summer  of  1886  an  experiment  was 
begun  in  the  lovely,  historic  village  of 
Deerfield,  Massachusetts — the    tentative 


establishment  of  a  summer  school  of 
history  and  romance,  the  endeavor  be- 
ing "  to  create  a  public  sentiment  in 
favor  of  a  permanent  institution,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  should  be  the  study  of  un- 
written phases  of  New  England  social 
development,  and  the  search  for  truth 
and  beauty  in  ideal  romance,  rather  than 
in  the  pages  of  the  popular  novelists." 

The  interest  excited  by  this  experi- 
ment surpassed  the  expectations  of  its 
projector,  and  proved  that  there  was  suf- 
ficient popular  interest  to  justify  the  per- 
manent establishment  of  the  school  in 
this  beautiful  locality — sanctified  by  the 
blood  of  the  "  flower  of  Essex  "  at  the 
murderous  ambuscade  at  Bloody  Brook 
in  T675,  and  later  by  the  assault  of  the 
French  and  Indians  in  1704.  A  course 
of  twelve  lectures  was  given  last  sum- 
mer— Geo.  G.  Cable,  Chas.  Dudley  War- 
ner, Senator  Dawes,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Champ- 
ney,  and  others,  included  among  the 
lecturers — on  various  topics,  followed  by 
discussions  which  were  well  sustained  by 
the  members  of  the  school ;  and  a  grati- 
fying atmosphere  of  literary  culture  re- 
sulted throughout  the  town  and  vicinity. 

This  year  it  is  proposed  to  formally 
institute  the  school.  The  course  of  gen- 
eral lectures  will  be  given  by  the  best 
talent  available,  and,  in  order  to  more 
fully  develop  the  objects  already  an- 
nounced as  the  basis  of  the  school,  there 
will  be  special  courses  upon  themes  ger- 
mane to  the  question.  There  will  also 
be  occasional  sessions,  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  talks  upon  the  subjects  touched 
upon  by  the  lectures  ;  it  being  one  of  the 
prime  objects  of  the  projector  to  encour- 
age the  art  of  conversation. 
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While  the  scope  of  the  school  will  be 
broad  and  catholic,  the  effort  will  be 
made  to  bring  to  light  the  as  yet  hardly 
touched  field  of  the  gradual  advance 
from  the  Pilgrim  of  1620  to  the  Ameri- 
can citizen  of  to-day  ;  not  by  public 
epochs,  but  by  research  amid  the  homes 
and  private  records  of  our  forefathers. 
In  short,  to  study  them  as  men  and 
women  rather  than  as  representatives  of 
colonial  or  pioneer  or  patriotic  eras. 

In  the  field  of  romance  the  attempt  will 
be  made  to  utter  a  protest  against  the  real- 
ism of  Howells  and  James,  as  being  the 
highest  literary  development.  Believing 
that  the  ideal  is  a  help  and  a  light  to  lit- 
erature ;  that  romance  exists  and  is  de- 
manded to-day  as  always  heretofore  ; 
that  poetry  and  fancy  are  necessary 
attributes  as  an  offset  to  the  material 
tendencies  of  American  life,  the  con- 
stant hope  and  aim  of  this  school  will  be 
the  ideal  in  literature. 

L.  J.  B.  Lincoln 

Deerfield,  May  15,  1887. 


The  griswold  genealogy — In  reply 
to  Inquirer,  who  writes  for  information, 
the  editor  takes  pleasure  in  calling  his 
attention  to  the  advertisement  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Salisbury,  on  another  page  of 
this  magazine,  who  are  printing  privately 
a  series  of  genealogical  and  biographi- 
cal monographs  on  the  families  in  the 
line  of  Mrs.  Salisbury's  descent — that 
of  McCurdy,  Lord,  Parmelee-Mitchell, 
Digby-Lynde,Willoughby,  Griswold,  Pit- 
kin-Wolcott,  Ogden  Johnson,  and  Dio- 
dati,  including  notices  of  the  Marvins, 
Lees,  DeVVolfs,  and  other  families.  It 
is  not  a  mere  collection  of  names  and 
dates,  but  a  book  of  family  history  as  well 


as  a  genealogical  record,  full  of  new 
facts  obtained  in  this  country  and 
abroad  ;  a  work  of  great  and  ever-in- 
creasing interest  to  present  and  future 
generations  of  these  families  and  their 
allies  ;  and  also  valuable  to  genealogists, 
and  other  antiquaries  or  students  of 
history  generally.  The  monographs 
will  fill  from  500  to  600  pages,  in  two 
parts,  4to  ;  and  will  be  accompanied  by 
twenty  full-chart  pedigrees,  on  bond 
paper,  with  authenticated  coats  of  arms 
and  carefully  prepared  indexes  of  family 
names.  This  work  will  be  similar  in 
character  and  elegance  of  finish  to  that 
which  Mr.  Salisbury  published  in  1885, 
on  lines  of  his  own  descent — important 
New  England  families — and  we  can  as- 
sure all  those  who  are  interested  that 
the  coming  volumes  will  be  of  the  highest 
value  and  authenticity. 


Birches — There  are  as  many  as  six 
kinds  of  birches  growing  in  this  State  : 
the  canoe  birch,  the  largest  of  all,  some- 
times seventy  feet  high,  and  three  feet  in 
diameter,  and  which  grows  as  far  south 
as  the  Catskills  ;  the  Indians  made  their 
canoes  of  its  bark,  sewing  them  with  the 
fibrous  roots  of  the  white  spruce.  The 
cherry  birch,  or  black  birch,  is  also  a 
northern  variety,  and  very  common  here  ; 
it  is  used  for  cabinet  work.  Then  there 
is  the  yellow  birch,  another  northern 
variety,  and  a  useful  tree.  The  red 
birch,  also  a  tree  of  the  largest  size,  is 
the  kind  used  for  brooms.  The  white 
birch,  a  small  tree,  is  of  less  value  than 
any  other  ;  it  is  quite  common  in  our 
neighborhood.  We  have  understood, 
indeed,  that  all  the  birches  are  found  in 
this    country,    except   the    little    dwarf 
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birch,  an  Alpine  shrub,  only  a  foot  or  so  in 
height. — Rural  Hours,  by  Susan  Fe?iimore 
Cooper,  

The  city  of  bangor  began  to  be 
populated  in  1769,  when  Jacob  Buswell 
and  his  family  first  located  themselves 
on  the  banks  of  the  Penobscot,  in  what 
is  now  the  first  ward  of  the  city,  a  short 
distance  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ken- 
duskeag.  The  whole  region  was  then  a 
dense  wilderness,  wild  and  uncultivated, 
on  which  the  hand  of  government,  as 
well  as  of  civilization,  had  never  been 
laid.  It  remained  as  God  had  created 
it,  free  from  administerial  dictation,  the 
abode  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest 
and  equally  wild  aborigines,  a  part  of 
that  great  mythical  "  Norumbega  "  which 
the  men  and  poets  of  an  earlier  gener- 
ation had  signalized  in  history  and  song. 


— Collections  of  the  Maine  Historical  So- 
ciety. 

Swedish  antiquities — The  work 
entitled  "  Swedish  Antiquities,"  trans- 
lated by  Thomas  R.  Colling,  C.  M.  O. 
H.  S.,  and  published  by  General  Charles 
W.  Darling,  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  Oneida  Historical  Society,  has  just 
gone  into  the  hands  of  the  printer,  and 
will  soon  be  issued.  It  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  "  Traces  of  Man  upon  Earth, 
Historic  and  Prehistoric  ;  "  on  the  care- 
ful treatment  of  which  subject  General 
Darling  has  occupied  much  of  his  time 
during  the  present  year.  A  limited 
number  of  copies  only  will  be  published, 
and  persons  desiring  the  same  would  do 
well  to  make  early  application  to  Will- 
iam T.  Smith,  No.  169  Genesee  Street, 
Utica,  N.  Y. 
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Gotham  and  Athens — When  was 
the  name  "  Gotham  "  first  applied  to  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  "Athens  "  to  any 
city  in  America  ?        Knickerbocker 


The  brick  church  tomb-stones — 
I  have  been  informed  that  the  tomb- 
stones erected  in  the  church-yard  of  the 
Old  Brick  Church  were  removed  by  the 
trustees  and  placed  for  preservation  in 
their  new  edifice.  Will  some  of  your 
readers  please  communicate  the  facts,  as 
the  inscriptions  are  very  valuable  for  the 
purpose  of  genealogical  study. 

Genealogist 


The  church  of  England  in  new 
york — Was  the  Church  of  England  es- 
tablished in  the  Province  of  New  York,  or 
so  recognized  at  any  time  ?     Rector 


Book  of  poems — In  1843  I  saw  a  book 
of  poems  "noticed  "  in  one  of  the  mag- 
azines. The  notice  gave  three  pieces 
from  the  book  as  specimens.  The  head- 
ing of  one  of  the  pieces  was  "  Thrasy- 
bulus,"  containing  these  ^two  (remem- 
bered) stanzas  : 

"  Then  forward  to  the  unequal  strife, 

We  conquer  or  we  die  ; 
Warriors,  the  loss  can  be  but  life, 

The  gain  is  liberty  ! 
***** 

"  Forbid  it  ye,  whose  sires  alone 

The  Persian  hosts  withstood, 
Till  the  proud  plains  of  Marathon 

Ran  purple  with  their  blood." 


Who  was  the  author  ? 
piece  be  found  ? 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 


Where  can  the 
E.  H.  C. 
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Ohio  [xvii.  137,  425] — Editor  Mag- 
azine of  American  History :  When  Ohio 
was  in  its  infancy  great  efforts  were  made 
at  the  East  to  strangle  it  in  the  cradle, 
at  least  to  retard  its  growth.  There  was 
no  "  Nast "  at  that  time  doing  work  so 
powerful  and  telling  as  now.  But  there 
were  caricaturists  even  then.  Here  is 
one  picture  I  well  remember.  Two  horse- 
men are  riding  toward  each  other,  one 
heading  to  the  West,  the  other  to  the 
East.  The  animal  backed  by  the  former 
was  a  Bucephalus  in  stature,  and  capar- 
isoned with  fitting  elegance  of  trapping, 
while  the  owner  rode  with  head  up  and 
becoming  stateliness  and  pride.  The 
other  was  the  perfect  opposite,  remind- 
ing of  Don  Quixote's  Rozinante.  As  they 
neared  each  other  the  former  spoke  out 
in  ringing  tones,  "/ am  going  to  Ohio!" 
The  other  replies,  with  pale  visage  and 
low  tones,  "  I  have  been  !  "  W. 


King  of  the  American  colonies 
[xvii.  441] — In  reply  to  the  queries  in 
their  order  I  would  say  : 

1.  King  George  III.  was  acknowledged 
as  their  constitutional  monarch  by  the 
American  Colonies,  as  his  predecessor 
had  been. 

2.  He  attempted  by  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment and  force  of  arms  to  compel  the 
Colonies  to  submit  to  measures  which 
they  declared  to  be  unconstitutional  and 
subversive  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 
After  numerous  unsuccessful  appeals  to 
the  justice,  policy,  and  magnanimity  of 
the  King  and  Parliament,  they  resisted 
invasion  and  succeeded  in  repelling  the 
invaders.     The  proper  Scriptural  refer- 

Vol.   XVII.-No.   6.-36 


ence  is    1    Kings  xii.    3-16   rather  than 
1  Pet.  ii.  13,  14. 

3.    "  Other  people  that  are  oppressed 
have  the  same  right."  R. 


Horse-chestnut  [xvii.  263,  352] — 
The  affix  "  horse,"  in  "  horse-chestnut," 
probably  means  "  large,"  as  it  does 
in  "horse-radish"  and  " horse-fly."  It 
seems  to  mean  "  rough  "  or  "  unwieldy  " 
in  "  horse-play,"  and  this  meaning  is 
evidently  derived  from  the  other. 

Ernest  H.  Crosby 

New  York  City. 


Sir  peyton  shipworthy  [xvii.  442] 
—  The  Baronets  Skipwith  (or  Skip- 
worth),  of  Leicestershire,  having  sold 
Prestwould,  their  ancestral  seat,  near 
Loughborough,  about  1653,  removed 
afterwards  to  Virginia.  Their  colonial 
estate,  in  the  vicinity  of  Blandford  (Pe- 
tersburg), was  named  after  the  old  place 
in  England,  and  here  Sir  Peyton,  the  7th 
baronet,  succeeded  his  father  in  1764, 
and  died  October  9,  1805,  the  title  de- 
scending to  his  eldest  son  and  heir,  Sir 
Grey,  who  was  born  at  Prestwould,  Vir- 
ginia, September  17,  177 1.         I.  J.  G. 


American  discoverer  [xviii.  441] — 
A  discoverer  is  properly  one  who  dis- 
covers (lays  open,  dis  and  cover)  what  is 
before  unknown  ;  an  explorer  is  one  who 
searches  or  pries  into  (ex  and  flloro),  and 
may  in  doing  this  become  a  discoverer  ; 
oftener  an  explorer  follows  a  discoverer. 
Columbus  was  a  discoverer,  but  not  an 
explorer.  Commander  Wilkes,  U.  S.  N., 
was  both  a  discoverer  (of  a  part  of  the 
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Antarctic  continent)  and  an  explorer  (in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  California,  and  Ore- 
gon). Dr.  Kane  was  a  discoverer  ;  Fre- 
mont an  explorer.  The  practical  distinc- 
tion is  greater  than  the  scientific  one. 

D.  F.  L. 

Manchester,  Massachusetts. 


Whaley,  the  regicide  [xvii.  264, 
443] — Mr.  Anthony  Amoux  :  In  reply 
to  your  inquiry  as  to  particulars  con- 
cerning Whaley,  the  regicide,  permit 
me  to  call  your  attention  to  two  interest- 
ing papers  on  this  subject,  published  in 
the  October  and  January  issues  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Society's  quar- 
terly, the  Pennsylvania  Magazine. 

Andrew  D.  Mellick,  Jr 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey. 


Whaley,  the  regicide  [xvii.  264] — 
Mr.  Arnoux  will  find  all  that  is  known 
of  Whaley  in  the  following  titles  :  1.  Dr. 
Stiles'  "  History  of  Three  of  the  Judges 
of  Charles  1st,"  &c.  Hartford,  1794. 
2.  "  Memoranda  Concerning  Edward 
Whaley  and  William  Goffe,"  by  F.  B. 
Dexter.  New  Haven,  1876.  Also  in 
Vol.  II.  New  Haven  Colony  Historical 
Society  Papers.  3.  "  Edward  Whalley, 
the  Regicide,"  by  R.  P.  Robins.  Penn- 
sylvania Magazine  of  Biography  and 
History,       Vol.     1.    pp.    55-66.       1877. 


4.  "  Thomas  Whaley  of  Virginia  and 
Theophilus  Wall  of  Narragansett,"  by 
R.  P.  Robins.  Pennsylvania  Magazine 
of  Biography  and  History,  Vol.  X.  pp. 
392-400.      1887. 

Horace  Edwin   Hayden 


Senecas  [xvii.  263] — The  name  of 
the  Senecas  first  appears  on  the  Dutch 
maps  of  16 14  and  16 16,  where  it  is 
spelled  Sennecas.  Northeast  of  them 
were  placed  the  Maquaas,  or  Mohawks, 
and  by  these  two  names  alone  the  Dutch 
were  accustomed  to  designate  the  Five 
Nations  for  half  a  century.  Neither 
name  is  Iroquois,  but  they  were  those 
given  them  by  the  shore  Algonquin 
tribes,  first  known  to  the  Dutch  and 
English.  Either  from  their  cannibal 
feasts  or  ferocity,  the  Senecas  seem  to 
have  been  known  by  this  name,  which 
has  been  fairly  interpreted  as  "devourers 
of  men,"  from  "  sinni,"  to  eat ;  this  being 
the  most  common  early  form.  The 
nearest  resemblance  is  in  the  Iroquois 
Sinnekwe-7ion,  meaning  all;  but  the  name 
seems  certainly  to  have  come  from  the 
shore  tribes,  not  from  themselves.  It 
appears  often  in  the  Dutch  colonial 
documents,  prior  to  the  English  con- 
quest. W.  M.  Beauchamp 
Baldwinsville,  New  York. 
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NEW      YORK       HISTORICAL      SOCIETY 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  on  Tues- 
day evening,  January  4.  The  following 
gentlemen  were  elected  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  :  president,  Hon.  John 
A.  King  ; .  first  vice-president,  Hamil- 
ton Fish ;  second  vice-president,  John 
A.  Weekes  ;  foreign  corresponding 
secretary,  William  M.  Evarts  ;  domes- 
tic corresponding  secretary,  Edward  F. 
De  Lancey ;  recording  secretary,  An- 
drew Warner  ;  treasurer,  Robert  Schell  ; 
librarian,  Jacob  B.  Moore. 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting, 
February  1,  Mrs.  William  P.  Wright  pre- 
sented a  collection  to  the  society,  made 
by  her  husband,  relating  to  the  war 
of  1 86 1,  bound  in  ten  volumes,  consist- 
ing of  engravings,  broadsides,  badges, 
and  other  mementoes.  The  paper  of  the 
evening  was  read  by  Professor  Daniel 
J.  Brinton,  on  "  American  Aboriginal 
Poetry."  The  gallery  was  enriched  by 
an  exquisite  bust  of  the  late  Rev. 
Samuel  Osgood,  D.  D.,  presented  by 
Mrs.  Osgood,  also  a  portrait,  by  Hunt- 
ington, of  the  retiring  president,  Mr. 
Benjamin  H.  Field,  the  bequest  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Field. 

At  the  meeting,  March  1,  J.  F.  Jame- 
son, Ph.D.,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, read  an  instructive  paper  on  "  Will- 
iam Usselinx  and  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company. " 

At  the  meeting,  April  5,  Dr.  George 
H.  Moore  read  a  most  interesting  and 
exhaustive  paper,  entitled,  "  The  Origin 
and  Early  History  of  Columbia  College," 
in  which  he  presented  much  that  was 
new  concerning   this  institution,  agree- 


ably  diversified    with  quaint  facts   and 
amusing  incidents  in  its  early  career. 

At  the  meeting  on  the  3d  of  May, 
Rev.  Dr.  De  Costa  read  a  paper  entitled, 
"  The  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religious 
Liberty  in  New  York." 


THE  AMERICAN  ETHNOLOGICAL  SO- 
CIETY— The  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Ethnological  Society  was 
held  April  26,  1887,  ana"  the  following 
were  elected  officers  for  1887  :  presi- 
dent, Alexander  L.  Cotheal  ;  vice- 
presidents,  Charles  E.  West,  LL.D.,  and 
Charles  C.  Tones,  Jr.,  LL.D.  ;  corre- 
sponding secretary,  J.  S.White,  LL.D.; 
recording  secretary,  the  Rev.  T.  Staf- 
ford Drowne,  D.  D.  ;  treasurer,  Alex- 
ander I.  Cotheal  ;  librarian,  Henry  T. 
Drowne.  An  interesting  paper  was 
read  by  Dr.  John  S.  White  on  "  The 
Viking  Ship  Discovered  at  Gokstad,  in 
Norway,"  which  was  illustrated  by  stere- 
opticon  views. 


NEW  YORK  GENEALOGICAL  AND  BIO- 
GRAPHICAL society — At  a  meeting  of 
this  society,  held  on  Friday  evening, 
April  22,  President  Wilson  in  the  chair, 
an  interesting  address  on  Sir  William 
Pepperell,  Bart.,  was  delivered  by 
Everett  P.  Wheeler,  a  member  of  the 
New  York  bar.  The  address,  which  was 
illustrated  with  a  fine  portrait  of  Sir 
William,  by  the  celebrated  painter  Cop- 
ley, will  appear  in  the  next  number  of 
the  society's  publication,  the  Record, 
which  will  also  contain  a  valuable  mon- 
ograph by  the  Rev.  Beverly  R.  Betts,  on 
the   Eigenbrodts  of  New  York. 
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AMERICAN  STATE  CONSTITUTIONS. 
A  Study  of  their  growth.  By  Henry  Hitch- 
cock, LL.D.  i2mo,  pp.  61.  New  York  and 
London,  18S7  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
The  significance  of  statutes  and  constitutions, 
and  their  influence  upon  the  direction  and  the 
measure  of  development  in  the  national  life  of  a 
country,  is  admirably  emphasized  in  this  little 
volume,  which  embodies  a  scholarly  address,  de- 
livered in  January  last  before  the  New  York  State 
Bar  Association  at  its  tenth  annual  meeting  in 
Albany.  The  author  has  made  no  attempt  to 
write  an  elaborate  history  of  state  constitutions 
and  the  changes  made  from  time  to  time  in  the 
laws  which  govern  them,  but  to  discuss  a  few  of 
the  more  notable  enactments,  grouping  them 
for  convenient  reference,  and  suggesting  lessons 
from  them  of  the  first  importance  in  connection 
with  his  theme.  These  enactments,  he  says,  sig- 
nify and  express  the  conclusions  of  a  free  people 
as  to  what  changes  in  their  organic  law  will  best 
promote  the  common  welfare.  ' '  They  are  unique 
in  their  importance,  as  being  the  broadest,  the 
most  permanent,  and  the  most  authoritative  ex- 
pression of  the  vigorous  life  of  legislation  ;  they 
are  the  very  foundations  of  the  accepted  political 
and  social  order  ;  they  mark  out  the  chosen  line 
of  progress;  they  record,  in  brief  line  and  weighty 
phrase,  the  result  of  controversies  the  most  mo- 
mentous." Among  the  statistics  of  surpassing 
value  included  in  the  work  we  find  the  following  : 
"It  appears  that  up  to  1873  one  hundred  and 
fifty  conventions  in  all  had  been  held  in  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  framing,  revis- 
ing, or  ratifying  constitutions  or  parts  of  consti- 
tutions, either  for  the  Union  or  for  States  now 
members  thereof,  including  in  that  number 
twenty-eight  conventions  called  simply  to  ratify 
propositions  made  by  other  conventions  or  bod- 
ies having  analogous  functions — such  as  the  sev- 
eral State  conventions  which  ratified  the  Federal 
Constitution — and  six  others  which  proved  abor- 
tive, such  as  various  meetings  of  the  council  of 
censors  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  Vermont,  and 
the  Rhode  Island  Convention  of  1834.  Of  the 
remaining  one  hundred  and  eighteen  conventions, 
properly  speaking,  seventy-eight  submitted  the 
fruit  of  their  labors  to  the  people,  including  the 
convention  which  framed  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, and  forty  which  did  not.  But  the  signifi- 
cance of  these  figures  can  be  reached  only  by 
considering  their  distribution  in  point  of  time.' 


ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY  OF  MANORS  IN 
THE  PROVINCE  OF  NEW  YORK  AND 
IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  WESTCHESTER. 
By  Edward  Floyd  DeLancey,  with  Map  of 


the  Manors  in  Westchester.      Pamphlet.      Im- 
perial octavo,  pp.  166.      New  York,  1886. 

This  scholarly  work,  written  from  a  legal  point 
of  view,  is  a  separately  printed  chapter  from  the 
recently  published  "  History  of  Westchester 
County,"  and  possesses  exceptional  value  from 
the  fact  that  it  forcibly  elucidates  a  feature  of 
American  history  hitherto  very  little  known  and 
understood.  Mr.  DeLancey  has  had  the  best  of 
opportunities  for  informing  himself  in  relation 
to  his  theme,  and  in  no  other  printed  volume 
can  be  found  so  clear  and  accurate  a  presenta- 
tion of  the  general  character  of  the  Dutch  sys- 
tems and  law  and  patroonships  established  in  this 
country  ;  and  of  the  subsequent  system  of  the 
English  under  the  Duke  of  York  as  Lord  Pro- 
prietor. Mr.  DeLancey  tells  us  what  the  man- 
ors in  New  York  were  not  and  what  they  Mere. 
He  says,  "  The  impression  is  very  common, 
especially  in  America,  that  the  manor  system  is 
purely  of  feudal  origin.  Writers  who  have  re- 
ferred to  the  New  York  manors,  as  a  rule, 
describe  them  as  the  same  as  the  feudal  manors 
of  England,  not  aware  that  manors  have  not 
been  created  in  England  since  1290  ;  not  aware 
that  the  law  of  England  at  the  time  of  the  wrest- 
ing of  New  Netherland  from  the  Dutch  prohib- 
ited the  existence  in  the  neiv  Province  of  New 
York  of  feudal  manors.  They  have  indulged,  and 
do  indulge,  in  a  great  deal  of  fine,  and  sometimes 
indignant,  writing  on  the  subject,  which  had, 
and  has,  no  real  basis  whatever.  .  .  .  No  grant 
of  a  feudal  manor  in  England  at  any  time  from 
their  first  introduction  ever  carried  with  it  a  title, 
and  much  less  did  any  grant  of  a  New  York  free- 
hold manor  ever  do  so.  Both  related  to  land 
only.  The  term  Lord  of  the  Manor  is  a  techni- 
cal one,  and  means  simply  the  owner — the  pos- 
sessor— of  a  manor,  nothing  more.  Its  use  as  a 
title  is  simply  a  work  of  intense,  or  ignorant, 
republican  provincialism.  '  Lord,'  as  a  prefix  to 
a  manor  owner's  name,  was  never  used  in  Eng- 
land, nor  in  the  Province  of  New  York." 

Mr.  DeLancey  explains  the  difference  between 
the  old  feudal  manors  of  England  and  the  mod- 
ern manorial  system  of  New  York,  with  its  inci- 
dents and  tenure  introduced  by  the  English,  and 
proceeds  to  show  how  the  erection  of  these  man- 
ors, like  the  previous  creation  of  patroonships  by 
the  Dutch,  was  simply  the  establishment  and 
carrying  out  of  what  they  deemed  the  best  method 
of  promoting  the  growth  and  development  of 
their  new  possession  under  their  own  laws  and 
customs.  To  the  same  idea  was  due  the  grant- 
ing of  large  tracts  of  land,  "  Great  Patents,"  as 
they  were  called,  which  were  not  manors.  In 
the  County  of  Westchester  were  six  manors,  those 
of  Cortlandt,  Scarsdale,  Pelham,  Morrisania, 
Fordham,  and  Philipsborough.      It  is  said  that 
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in  1769  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  county 
lived  in  the  monster  manors  of  Cortlandt  and 
Philipsborough.  The  map,  which  serves  as  a 
frontispiece  to  the  volume,  will  give  the  reader 
an  opportunity  to  note  the  comparative  extent  of 
these  great  tracts  of  land.  A  separate  map,  on 
page  115,  is  that  of  the  Cortlandt  manor,  pre- 
pared expressly  for  this  work.  There  are  also 
excellent  individual  maps  of  the  manors  of  Phil- 
ipsborough and  of  Scarsdale.  A  volume  of  such 
consequence  to  students  of  American  history  as 
this  of  Mr.  DeLancey's  should  have  a  place  in 
every  college  and  public  library. 


THE  EARLY  TUDORS  :   Henry  VII.;  Henry 

VIII.      By  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Moberly,  M.  A. 

i6mo,  pp.  246.      New  York  :    Charles  Scrib- 

ner's  Sons. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  projecting  this  series, 
entitled  "Epochs  of  Modern  History,"  Mr. 
Morris  supplied  something  that  was  lacking  in 
the  world  of  letters.  The  series  now  numbers 
seventeen  volumes,  including  "  The  Early  Tu- 
dors,"  and  may  run  through  several  more.  The 
study  of  history  by  epochs  has  manifest  advanta- 
ges, grouping  passages  and  persons  in  their 
natural  relations,  and  fixing  them  in  the  mind 
through  mutual  association.  Of  course  the  dif- 
ferent volumes  sometimes  overlap,  but  this  only 
tends  to  preserve  the  harmony  of  the  series.  It 
is  a  pity,  however,  that  an  ex-master  of  Rugby 
should  permit  himself  to  be  responsible  for  such 
inelegant,  not  to  say  incorrect,  sentences  as  the 
following,  which  we  quote  from  page  19  : 

"As  to  Lord  Stanley,  Richard  seems  to  have 
had  the  incapacity  (not  uncommon  in  tyrants)  to 
reflect  that  those  whom  they  injure  are  certain 
to  remember  the  wrong  when  they  themselves 
have  forgotten  it."  And,  "  Making  a  virtue  of 
necessity,  Richard  acknowledged,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, his  crime  in  his  final  address  to  his 
soldiers,"  etc.  In  the  last  sentence  the  simple 
transposition  of  "his  crime "'  to  follow  "ac- 
knowledged "  would  have  turned  into  good  Eng- 
lish what  must  now  stand  as  a  bungling  form 
of  expression. 

THE  HISTORICAL  WRITINGS  OF  THE 
LATE  ORSAMUS  H.  MARSHALL,  Relat- 
ing to  the  Early  History  of  the  West.  With 
an  Introduction  by  William  L.  Stone.  Small 
4to,  pp.  500.  Albany,  New  York,  1887  : 
Joel  Munsell's  Sons. 

The  author  of  this  exceedingly  interesting 
work  was  an  enthusiast  in  historical  studies,  a 
man  of  marked  ability  and  many  excellencies. 
His  writings,  which  form  the  volume  before  us, 
are  chiefly  a  collection  of  historical  monographs 


and  contributions  to  magazine  literature,  which 
were  prepared  with  great  fidelity  and  painstaking 
research  among  original  authorities,  and  which 
will  never  lose  their  special  value  and  importance. 
Mr.  Marshall  chose  chiefly  for  his  subjects  the 
aborigines  of  western  New  York,  and  the  early 
explorers — subjects  fraught  with  all  the  elements 
of  picturesque  romance.  He  was  a  frequent  and 
highly  appreciated  contributor  to  the  pages  of 
the  Magazine  of  American  History,  the  first 
article  in  the  first  number  of  this  periodical,  in 
January,  1S77,  being  from  his  pen.  In  his 
"Sketch  of  some  of  the  Indian  Tribes  which 
formerly  dwelt  on  the  borders  of  the  great  lakes," 
the  opening  chapter  of  the  book,  he  reveals  a 
tender  and  sympathizing  spirit  and  a  fondness 
for  traditions,  which  serve  to  illumine  his  pages 
and  lend  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  narrative.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  chapters  is  "  The  first  visit 
of  De  La  Salle  to  the  Senecas,  made  in  1669,"  a 
paper  read  before  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society 
in  1874.  An  account  of  "  De  Celoron's  expedi- 
tion to  the  Ohio  in  1749"  is  another  contribution 
of  sterling  worth  and  special  note.  An  appreci- 
ative introduction  to  the  work  appears  from  the 
pen  of  William  L.  Stone.  An  elaborate  and  ex- 
cellent index  and  an  appendix  conclude  the 
volume,  which  is  a  deserved  and  fitting  monu- 
ment to  a  critical  historical  scholar  and  an 
estimable  citizen. 


THE  FEUD   OF  OAKFIELD    CREEK.     A 

Novel  of  California  Life.     By  Josiah  ROYCE. 

i6mo,  pp.  483.      Boston  :    Houghton,   Mifflin 

&  Co. 

The  reader  of  the  day  has  learned  to  expect 
from  a  book  that  professes  to  deal  with  the 
Pacific  Coast  something  that  touches  upon  the 
life  of  mining  camps  and  the  strange  characters 
and  episodes  that  render  that  phase  of  existence 
so  fascinating  to  eastern  readers,  but  the  present 
novel  treats  of  an  entirely  different  outgrowth  of 
the  conditions  that  have  developed  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  San  Francisco  ;  the  relations,  that  is, 
of  landlord  and  tenant,  with  complications  aris- 
ing out  of  personal  quarrels,  literary  ambitions, 
and  love  affairs.  The  plot  is  as  characteristic 
and  as  full  of  local  color  as  if  the  scenes  were 
laid  in  mining  camps,  and  presents,  upon  the 
whole,  a  view  of  California  existence  that  will  be 
a  revelation  to  most  readers. 


OUR  GOVERNMENT.  How  it  grew,  what 
it  does,  and  how  it  does  it.  By  JLSSE 
Macy,  A.M.  i6mo,  pp.  238.  Boston,  1886  : 
Ginn  &  Co. 

This  is  an  excellent  little  hand-book,  prepared 
with  skill  and  intelligent  care  for  the  young 
mind  already  partially  informed  concerning  the 
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local  governments  in  his  immediate  vicinity,  or 
school  district.  The  work  is  so  arranged  that 
the  institutions  nearest  and  most  easily  compre- 
hended are  first  presented,  and  the  child  is  led 
onward  by  dainty  steps  through  his  own  State, 
until  he  understands  the  relation  of  the  whole 
machinery  to  the  Federal  Government.  Many 
facts  and  incidents  drawn  from  the  history  of 
the  colonies  are  used  to  show  the  close  connec- 
tion of  our  present  affairs,  local,  State,  and  Fed- 
eral, with  the  past  experiences  of  the  people. 
To  understand  what  governments  are  doing  in- 
volves some  knowledge  of  what  they  have  been 
doing.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  past  is 
the  best  possible  preparation  for  understanding 
the  present.  The  book  is  well  conceived,  and 
it  is  full  of  priceless  suggestions  ;  the  bright 
pupil  will  be  guided  through  its  study  into  the 
avenues  of  general  culture  in  history,  as  well  as 
in  law-making  and  political  economy. 


OUTLINES  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

With  an  account  of  its  origin  and  sources, 
and  of  its  historical  development.  By  George 
B.  Davis,  U.  S.  A.  i6mo,  pp.  469.  New 
York,  1887  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
One  result  at  least  has  grown  out  of  the  vari- 
ous theories  of  evolution  that  have  of  late  at- 
tracted so  much  attention  from  thinking  peo- 
ple— no  history  of  anything  is  complete  unless 
it  traces  the  gradual  development  of  the  subject 
under  consideration,  from  its  first  conception  to 
its  latest  perfection  or  imperfection,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  author's  purpose  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  present  volume  has  been  to  provide 
a  work  sufficiently  elementary  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  all  who  wish  to  gain  some  knowledge 
of  the  principles  that  underlie  the  laws  of 
nations.  The  use  of  technical  terms  has,  to  this 
end,  been  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  and  the 
result  is  an  elementary  text-book  rather  than  a 
book  of  reference,  though  in  this  latter  aspect  it 
is  by  no  means  without  value.  The  list  of 
authorities  with  which  it  opens  is  a  very  full 
bibliography  of  the  subject  under  consideration, 
including  the  works  of  nearly  all  the  most  pro- 
found students  of  this  most  important  branch 
of  jurisprudence,  from  Puffendorf,  in  1706,  to 
Schuyler,  in  1886. 

The  definition  is  worth  noting  as  indicative  of 
the  basis  of  study.  This,  in  Mr.  Davis'  view,  com- 
prises "  the  aggregate  of  rules  and  limitations 
which  sovereign  states  agree  to  observe  in  their 
intercourse  and  relations  with  each  other.  As  it 
deals  with  the  relation  of  states  in  their  sov- 
ereign capacity,  it  is  sometimes  called  '  Public 
International  Law,'  to  distinguish  it  from  that 
branch  of  the  science  which  has  to  do  with  the 
relations  of  states  to  the  citizen  or  subjects  of 
other  states,   which  is  called  '  Private    Interna- 


tional Law  ; '  or,  as  it  is  in  question  whether 
the  courts  of  a  state  shall  apply  their  own  mu- 
nicipal laws,  or  those  of  another  state,  in  the  de- 
termination of  a  given  cause,  this  branch  of  the 
subject  has  sometimes  been  called  the  '  Conflict 
of  Laws.'  "  The  author  is  the  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy, where,  of  course,  it  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance that  officers  shall  be  trained  in  sound 
principles  of  the  relations  that  subsist  among 
civilized  nations.  The  volume  may,  upon  the 
whole,  be  accepted  as  the  best  guide  as  yet 
available  for  young  men  who  may,  in  the  course 
of  their  professional  life,  be  called  upon  to  de- 
cide, on  their  own  responsibility,  questions  in- 
volving the  gravest  matters  of  international 
comity. 


LIFE  OF  THOMAS  HART  BENTON. 
[American  Statesmen.]  By  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  i6mo,  pp.  372.  Boston  and 
New  York,  1887  :   Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

This  book  is  intensely  interesting  from  the 
first  page  to  the  last.  It  is  an  excellent  piece 
of  literary  work.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  caught  the 
spirit  of  his  subject,  and  told  the  story  of  his 
varied  career  in  a  rapid,  forceful,  engaging 
manner.  Mr.  Benton  was  born  in  North  Caro- 
lina in  1782,  but  he  was  primarily  a  western 
and  not  a  southern  statesman.  The  political 
school  which  he  represented  came  to  its  fullest 
development  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Mis- 
souri, when  they  were  known  as  the  Border 
States.  Mr.  Roosevelt  truthfully  says  :  "Ben- 
ton was  one  of  those  public  men  who  formu- 
late and  express,  rather  than  shape,  the  thoughts 
of  the  people  who  stand  behind  them,  and  whom 
they  represent.  A  man  of  strong  intellect  and 
keen  energy,  he  was  for  many  years  the  fore- 
most representative  of  at  least'one  phase  of  that 
thought  ;  being,  also,  a  man  of  high  principle 
and  determined  courage.  When  a  younger  gener- 
ation had  grown  up,  and  the  bent  of  the  thought 
had  changed,  he  declined  to  change  with  it, 
bravely  accepting  political  defeat  as  the  alterna- 
tive, and  going  down  without  flinching  a  hair's 
breadth  from  the  ground  on  which  he  had 
always  stood."  In  his  young  days,  Mr.  Benton 
studied  law,  and  attained  eminence  in  his  pro- 
fession ;  he  served  one  term  in  the  Tennessee 
Legislature,  where  he  procured  the  passage  of 
laws  reforming  the  judicial  system,  and  giving 
to  slaves  the  benefit  of  a  jury  trial.  He  was  a 
soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  an  influential  editor 
in  St.  Louis  before  the  war  closed,  and  held  a 
seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  for  thirty  years. 
His  public  life  covered  a  period  of  exciting  po- 
litical controversies,  in  all  of  which  he  was  more 
or  less  concerned.  Mr.  Roosevelt  describes 
him  in  his  private  life  as   "  a   religious   man," 
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who,  "  like  his  great  political  chief ,  could  on  oc- 
casions swear  roundly.  His  personal  and  polit- 
ical prejudices  were  bitter,  and  he  denounced 
his  enemies  freely  in  public  ;  yet  he  always  de- 
clined to  take  part  in  joint  political  debates  on 
account  of  the  personal  discourtesy  with  which 
they  were  conducted.  His  character  grew  stead- 
ily to  the  very  last  ;  he  made  better  speeches, 
and  was  better  able  to  face  new  problems,  when 
past  three  score  and  ten  than  in  his  early  youth 
or  middle  age." 


NEW  YORK.  THE  PLANTING  AND 
THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  EMPIRE 
STATE.  By  Ellis  H.  Roberts.  [Ameri- 
can Commonwealths.]  Two  volumes,  small 
i2mo.  Boston  and  New  York,  1887  :  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co. 

Such  is  the  title  of  this  last  of  the  five  at- 
tempts to  reduce  the  history  of  the  Colony  of 
New  Netherland  and  the  Province  and  State  of 
New  York  to  the  form  of  a  brief  manual.  As 
to  the  object  of  the  writer  in  this  production,  we 
are  left  to  conjecture,  as  the  work  has  no  intro- 
duction, nor  even  a  preface.  Undoubtedly,  Mr. 
Roberts  had  good  reasons,  and  probably  thought 
he  had  better  not  give  them,  but  why  it  is  hard  to 
say.  From  an  advertising  page,  bound  after 
the  index  in  the  second  volume,  headed  "Amer- 
ican Commonwealths,  edited  by  Horace  E 
Scudder,"  we  learn  that  Mr.  Scudder  is  getting 
out  "a  series  of  volumes  narrating  the  history 
of  such  States  of  the  Union  as  have  exerted  a 
positive  influence  in  the  shaping  of  the  national 
government,  or  have  a  striking  political,  social, 
or  economical  history,"  and  that  "  the  aim  of 
the  editor  will  be  to  secure  trustworthy  and 
graphic  narratives,  which  shall  have  substantial 
value  as  historical  monographs  and  at  the  same 
time  do  full  justice  to  the  picturesque  elements 
of  the  subjects,"  and  that  "it  is  hoped  by  this 
means  to  throw  new  light  upon  the  development 
of  the  country,  and  to  give  a  fresh  point  of  view 
for  the  study  of  American  history."  Whether 
the  editor  of  the  series  and  the  author  of  these 
two  volumes  disagreed  or  not  as  to  their  raison 
d'etre,  and  therefore  concluded  to  say  nothing 
about  it,  does  not  appear.  The  result  is  that 
we  are  driven  to  the  above-mentioned  advertise- 
ment of  Mr.  Scudder  for  a  reason  for  the  exist- 
ence of  Mr.  Roberts'  work,  and  that  is  found 
only  in  its  last  quoted  sentence.  Now,  we  un- 
derstand that  any  account  of  any  country  brought 
down  to  a  late  date  may  throw  new  light  on  its 
"development."  But  how  such  accounts  as 
Mr.  Scudder  proposes,  of  such  "American  Com- 
monwealths "  as  he  selects,  can  "give  a  fresh 
point  of  view  for  the  study  of  American  his- 
tory "  is  not  at  all  clear. 

It  is  very  certain  that  Mr.  Roberts'  two  duo- 


decimo volumes  do  not  give  any  "  fresh  point  of 
view  for  the  study  "  of  New  York  history.  He 
does  not  claim  any  original  research  nor  access 
to  any  new  material.  As  a  whole,  the  work  is 
an  admirably  well  written  abridgment  of  New 
York  history  from  an  old  point  of  view.  But 
not  one  authority  is  given,  nor  a  document,  pa- 
per, or  book  cited  for  any  statement  made,  save 
a  very,  very  few  quotations  in  the  text,  so  few 
as  hardly  to  be  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Mr. 
Roberts  is,  perhaps,  not  to  blame  for  this.  He 
and  his  readers  are  the  sufferers  from  the  system 
adopted  in  the  "series."  Mr.  Scudder,  the 
editor,  or  the  publishers,  have  undertaken  to 
apply  the  same  system  to  food  for  the  mind,  in 
the  form  of  history,  that  has  been  applied  so 
profitably  and  successfully  to  food  for  the  body, 
in  the  form  of  beef,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 
When  Francois  Appert,  as  far  back  as  1 809, 
announced  in  France  his  great  discovery  of  se- 
curing cooked  food  in  hermetically  sealed  ves- 
sels, which  has  since  been  carried  to  such  per- 
fection there,  and  in  "  this  America  of  ours,"  he 
had  little  idea  that  his  invention  would  eventu- 
ally be  applied  to  the  preparation  and  preserva- 
tion of  mental  food  in  the  same  way.  And  yet 
it  has  been  done,  with  great  success  and  profit 
to  the  publishers,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  numer- 
ous '*  series,"  in  philosophy,  biography,  physics, 
history,  etc.,  with  which  booksellers'  shelves 
now  groan.  Of  this  canned  history,  so  to 
speak,  these  two  volumes  are  exceedingly  good 
specimens.  Mr.  Roberts  was  a  very  good  work- 
man for  Mr.  Scudder  to  employ  in  his  history 
canning  business.  They  will  do  well  to  dip  into 
for  a  newspaper  article,  an  anniversary  oration, 
a  centennial  celebration,  or  any  other  literary 
fishing  excursion,  or  picnic,  and  even  could  be 
opened  for  a  sudden  military  or  political  supper 
and  the  speeches  or  addresses  thereto  appurte- 
nant. They  can  be  so  drawn  upon  with  pleas- 
ure to  all  present,  provided,  however,  that  Mr. 
Roberts'  language  is  not  "warmed  over,"  or 
"spiced  up,"  for  the  occasion. 

The  difficulty  is  that  the  whole  system  of 
"preserving"  history  in  pretty  little  volumes, 
like  meats,  fruits,  and  vegetables  in  pretty  little 
cans,  is  wrong.  Neither  answer  except  for  tem- 
porary occasions,  and  if  depended  upon  produce 
in  the  one  case  mental,  in  the  other  physical, 
dyspepsia.  Mr.  Roberts  is  a  man  of  education 
and  culture,  has  been  a  member  of  Congress, 
mayor  of  a  city,  is  the  editor  of  a  flourishing 
newspaper  of  the  interior,  and  president  of  a 
local  historical  society.  If  he  had  undertaken 
to  give  us  a  full  history  of  the  colony  and  State, 
with  plenty  of  time  at  his  disposal,  it  would 
doubtless  have  been  well  done,  with  the  bones, 
gristle,  tendons,  muscle,  and  juices  of  the  subject 
in  their  proper  relations,  instead  of  the  cut-up 
and  canned  articles  he  has  been  forced  to  pre- 
pare. 
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There  being  no  preface  or  introduction — no 
label,  as  it  were — to  his  work,  we  do  not  know 
if  he  was  aware  of  the  four  previous  abbrevia- 
tions of  the  history  of  New  York  that  have  been 
published.  The  first  was  "  Eastman's"  history 
of  the  State  from  its  discovery,  for  the  use  of 
schools  and  families,  published  in  New  York  in 
1828,  and  brought  down  to  that  date,  in  small  duo- 
decimo of  279  pages.  It  was  simply  an  abstract, 
and  a  very  good  one  too,  of  the  subject,  in  chap- 
ters and  numbered  sections,  with  questions  at  the 
foot  of  each  page.  The  second  was  a  new  and 
enlarged  edition  of  the  same  work,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  full  geographical  account  of  the  county 
and  its  original  inhabitants,  published  in  New 
York  in  1833,  in  a  thick  duodecimo  of  455  pages. 
Both  editions  contain  at  the  end  a  very  few 
biographical  sketches  of  noted  persons.  These 
works  are  capital  outline  histories,  just  what 
such  works  should  be  for  school  and  family 
use.  The  author's  preface  well  says,  "In  a 
work  of  this  nature  it  seemed  that  the  compiler 
should  not  seek  minutely  to  detail  the  policy, 
or  exhibit  the  springs  and  motives,  of  govern- 
ment, but  should  in  general  restrict  himself  to 
a  plain  exhibition  of  facts  and  events."  This 
and  this  only  is  what  all  abbreviated  or  outline 
histories  should  aim  at.  The  third  work  was 
altogether  of  a  different  character.  It  was  a  his- 
tory of  New  York  for  schools,  by  William  Dun- 
lap,  in  two  small,  thin,  i2mo  volumes,  pub- 
lished in  New  York  in  1837,  and  consists  of 
conversations  or  dialogues  between  an  old  uncle, 
three  small  boys,  and  one  little  girl.  They  be- 
gin with  Hudson  and  talk  down  to  the  end  of  the 
Revolution.  It  is  weak,  puerile,  very  "patriotic," 
and  very  hard  reading,  but  gives  a  fair  outline 
of  the  subject.  It  is  only  noteworthy  as  out  of 
it  grew  its  author's  larger  work,  "  Dunlap's  His- 
tory of  New  York,"  in  the  usual  narrative  style, 
left  unfinished  at  his  death  and  published  after- 
ward, in  1839,  in  two  volumes,  large  duodecimo. 
Dunlap  was  industrious,  but  credulous,  and  he 
collected  a  good  deal  of  matter,  some  of  it  valu- 
able, which  was  added  to  and  forms  part  of  the 
second  of  the  two  volumes. 

The  fourth  was  "A  History  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  for  the  use  of  Common  Schools, 
Academies,  Normal  and  High  Schools,  and  other 
Seminaries  of  Instruction,  by  S.  S.  Randall, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  the  City  of  New 
York,"  published  in  that  city  in  1871,  in  one 
volume  duodecimo,  beginning  with  the  Indians 
and  coming  down  to  the  second  election  of  Gov- 
ernor Hoffman.  It  is  in  chapters  and  numbered 
sections — a  mere  outline — based  on  "Smith's 
History  of  New  York  "  mainly  as  to  the  Colonial 
era,  the  ordinary  accounts  of  the  Revolution,  and 
"  Hammond's  Political  History,"  and  Miss 
Booth's  "  History  of  the  City  of  New  York"  and 
the  author's  own  later  knowledge  as  to  State  pol- 
itics. 


It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  little  hold  the 
history  of  New  York  seems  to  have  upon  its 
own  citizens,  and  the  little  attention  they  gave  to 
it,  that  Randall's  preface  to  this  book  actually 
begins  with  these  words,  "  So  far  as  I  am  aware, 
the  compilation  now  presented  to  the  public  is 
the  first  attempt  at  providing  for  our  element- 
ary and  higher  institutions  of  learning  a  sepa- 
rate History  of  the  State  of  New  York." 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  these  works  were  pro- 
fessedly school  histories  or  manuals,  while  Mr. 
Roberts'  work,  the  fifth  and  last,  does  not  pro- 
fess to  be  anything,  being  merely  styled,  "  New 
York — the  Planting  and  Growth  of  the  Empire 
State."  It  is,  in  fact,  not  a  history,  but  an  ex- 
tended editorial  review  of  the  history  of  New 
York,  from  1609  down  to  President  Cleveland 
and  Governor  Hill.  His  account  of  the  Dutch 
colonization  is  exceedingly  well  done,  and  per- 
haps the  best  part  of  the  volumes.  Mr.  Roberts, 
however,  is  guilty  of  one  great  mistake,  which 
is  a  grievous  defect.  He  makes  the  Dutch  re- 
gime continue  to  1674,  when  it,  in  fact,  was 
terminated  by  the  British  conquest  in  1664.  His 
sixth  chapter  is  entitled,  "  Surrender  of  the 
Dutch,  1663-1674;"  and  his  twelfth,  "Be- 
ginnings of  English  Rule,  1674-1688."  He 
thus  practically  gives  over  to  the  Dutch  the  first 
ten  years  of  the  English  rule.  The  effect  of  his 
treatment  is  to  make  very  hazy  a  period  of 
which  the  actual  documents  and  contemporary 
publications  make  the  history  perfectly  clear 
and  distinct.  He  really  begins  the  English 
rule  with  Andros's  administration  instead  of 
Nicolls's.  The  Leisler  rebellion  he  treats  fairly 
and  well.  But  from  William  and  Mary  to  the 
Revolution  he  has  relied  too  much  on  Smith's 
History,  and  not  enough  on  the  Council  and 
Assembly  journals,  and  that  great  storehouse  of 
facts,  the  eleven  volumes  of  the  Colonial  His- 
torical Documents,  edited  by  O'Callaghan. 
Relying  so  much  on  Smith  and  the  pamphleteers 
of  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  he  has  uncon- 
sciously been  led  into  errors  which  a  closer 
study  of  the  documents  would  have  prevented. 

The  treatment  of  the  period  from  1776  to 
1789  is  singularly  incorrect  in  one  respect. 
During  that  whole  time  New  York  was  an  inde- 
pendent  sovereign  State,  free  and  clear  of  all  en- 
tangling alliances  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  which  did  not  take 
effect  till  their  final  adoption  in  1781, having  her 
own  army  and  navy,  judiciary,  and  governor, 
and  issuing  her  own  money.  But  of  this  Mr. 
Roberts  strangely  says  not  one  word. 

The  political  history  down  to  our  days,  and 
the  accounts  of  the  War  of  1812,  and  the  late 
Civil  War,  are  treated  generally  with  fairness 
and  good  taste.  Altogether  the  work  is  credit- 
able, and  its  author  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
having  so  well  performed  his  part  of  the  con- 
densing process  confided  to  him  by  Mr.  Scudder. 
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tinental Congress,  sketch  of,  173. 

Bolton,  Sarah  K.,  Lives  of  Girls 
Who  Became  Famous,  noticed,  182. 
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Bonaparte,  Joseph,  recollections  of, 
445- 

Book  Notices.— January— Winsor's 
Narrative  and  Critical  history  of 
America.  93;  Thwing's  the  Family, 
a  social  study,  93  ;  Stoddard's 
lives  of  Washington  and  Grant, 
94  ;  Townsend's  Katy  of  Catoctin, 
a  romance,  94  ;  Stephens'  French 
Revolution,  94  ;  Whipple's  Recol- 
lections of  Eminent  Men,  95  ;  Al- 
ton's Law-Makers,  95  ;  Jerome's 
Nature's  Hallelujah,  96  ;  Shirley's 
Little  Miss  Weezy,  96  ;  Appleton's 
Cyclopedia  of  American  Biogra- 
phy, vol.  i.,  96. 

Febrtiary  —  Ford's  Bibliotheca 
Hamiltoniana,  180;  Jones'  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of  Maj.  John 
Habersham,  180  ;  Clement's  Out- 
line history  of  Architecture,  180  ; 
Doyle's  Reminiscences  and  Opin- 
ions, 1813-1885,  181  ;  Admiral  Ho- 
bart  Pasha's  Sketches  of  my  Life, 
181  ;  Poems  of  Sir  John  Suckling, 
edited  by  F.  A.  Stokes,  182  ;  Byn- 
ner's  Agnes  Surriage,  a  novel,  182; 
Bolton's  Lives  of  Girls  Who  Be- 
came Famous,  182  •,  Stinde's  Buck- 
holtz  Family,  183;  Harrower's  Cap- 
tain Glazier  and  his  Lake,  183  ; 
Goode's  Beginnings  of  Natural 
History  in  America,  183  ;  Lamb's 
Essays  of  Elia,  183  •  Hitchcock's 
Notable  Etchings  oy  American 
Artists,  184  ;  Thorpe  s  American 
History  in  American  Schools,  184  ; 
Baird's  Scholar's  Duty  and  Oppor- 
tunity, 184;  Hamilton's  History  of 
our  National  Flag,  184. 

March  —  Huguenot  Society  of 
America,  collections,  vol.  i.,  269  ; 
Blaisdell's  study  of  the  English 
Classics,  269;  Chaffin's  Easton, 
Mass.,  269;  Trowbridge's  Little 
Master,  270 ;  Hake's  Genealogy, 
270  ;  Bell's  Simplicity  and  Fasci- 
nation, 207  ;  Ancestry  of  William 
Shipley  Haines,  270;  Vass's  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  New  Berne, 
N.  C.j  271  ;  Richardson's  Ameri- 
can Literature,  vol.  i.,  271  ;  Baker's 
character  portraits  of  Washington, 
272. 

April —  Dawson's  Westchester 
Co.  in  the  Revolution,  343,  355 ; 
Hartley's  the  Twelve  Gates. poems, 
356 ;  Walker's  history  of  the  Sec- 
ond Army  Corps,  356 ;  Lowell's 
Democracy,  357  ;  the  Greville  Me- 
moirs, vol.  iii.,  357;  Bernard's 
Retrospections  of  America,  1791- 
1811,358  ;  Agatha  and  the  Shadow, 
a  novel,  358 ;  Campbell's  Civitas, 
a  poem,  359:  Andrews'  Brazil, 
359 ;  Trowbridge's  novel,  His 
One  Fault,  359  ;  Hale's  Frank- 
lin in  France,  359  ;  Abbott's  Career 
of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  360 ; 
Keble's  Christian  Year,  360;  Kings- 
ley's  and  Jerome's  Easter  Songs, 
360. 

May  —  Mommsen's  history  of 
Rome,  446  ;  Austin's  Genealogical 
Dictionary  of  R.  I.,  446  ;  Menden- 
hall's  Century  of  Electricity,  446; 
Adams' Emancipation  of  Mass.,  447; 
Maine  Historical  Society  Collec- 
tion, vol.  ix.,  447  ;  Van  Dyke's  Prin- 
ciples of  Art,  447  ;  Skottowe's  his- 
tory of  Parliament,  448 ;  Stevens' 
Recollections  of  James  Lenox,  448  ; 


Anderson's  history  of  Soldiers' 
Monument  in  Waterbury,  Conn., 
448. 

June —  Hitchcock's  American 
State  Constitution  532;  De  Lan- 
cey's  Manors  of  New  York,  532 ; 
Moberly's  Early  Tudors,  533 ; 
Marshall's  Writings,  533  ;  Royce's 
Feud  of  Oakfield  Creek,  533  j 
Macy's  Our  Government,  533 ; 
Davis's  International  Law,  534; 
Roosevelt's  Life  of  Benton,  534  ; 
Roberts'  History  New  York,  2 
vols.,  535:  Stoddard's  Lives  of 
Adams  and  Jefferson,  536. 

Bordentown,  N.  J.,  trial  of  the  first 
steam  carriage  at,  1831,  523. 

Boston,  Mass.,  first  newspapers  in 
America,  established  in,  1,  2,  3,  9  ; 
First  Baptist  Church,  474. 

Boston  Evening  Post,  newspaper, 
founded,  1735 ;  fac-simile  of  the 
heading  of  the,  12. 

Boston  Gazette  and  Country  Journal, 
newspaper,  fac-simile  of  heading, 
1770,  116. 

Boston  News-Letter,  first  newspa- 
per established  in  America,  3  ; 
stops  publication,  8. 

Boston  Recorder,  first  religious 
newspaper  in  America,  109. 

Beurinot,  John  George,  Canada  dur- 
ing the  Victorian  era,  i.,  414;  ii., 
494. 

Bradford,  Andrew,  printer  of  the 
first  newspaper  in  Phila.,  18. 

Bradford,  William,  associated  with 
his  son  in  publishing  the  first 
newspaper  in  Phila.,  20;  settles  in 
N.  Y.,  23  ;  tombstone  of,  23  ; 
founds  The  N.  Y.  Gazette,  24  ; 
his  death,  24  ;  fac-simile  of  receipt 
for  money  given  by,  122. 

Bradford,  Col. William,  portrait,  20  ; 
founder  of  Pa.  Journal,  21  ;  his 
death,  22. 

Brazil,  its  condition  and  prospects, 
noticed,  359. 

Brinton,  D.  G.,  American  aborigi- 
nal poetry,  531. 

British  Parliament,  history  of,  no- 
ticed, 448. 

Brown,  Allen  H.,  Dr.  Jonathan  Pit- 
ney, and  fifty  years  of  progress  in 
West  Jersey,  178. 

Buckholtz  Family,  noticed,  183. 

Bundy,  Maj.  J.  M.,  Tribute  to  ex- 
President  Chester  A.  Arthur,  35. 

Burdick,  F.  M.,  Is  local  history 
worth  studying  ?  267. 

Buswell,  Jacob,  and  family,  early 
settlers  in  Maine,  528. 

Butler,  James  D.,  origin  of  the  name 
Senecas,  263  ;  Shakespeare's  plays 
in  America,  350. 

Butler,  William,  establishes  the 
Hampshire  Gazette,  1786,   108. 

Bynner,  Edwin  L.,  Agnes-Surriage, 
a  novel,  noticed,  182. 


CALLENDER,  James  Thomp- 
son, publications  of,  285. 

Calling,  T.  R.,  translation  of  pre- 
historic man.  91. 

Campbell,  John,  founder  of  the 
Boston  News-Letter,  3. 

Campbell,  Walter  L.,  Civitas,  a 
poem,  noticed,  359. 

Canada  negotiates  with  Vermont 
for  the  return  of  the  latter  to  Brit- 


ish allegiance,  29  ;  during  the  Vic- 
torian era,  414,  494. 

Carey,  Matthew,  '  portrait,  99 ; 
sketch  of,  118  ;  establishes  the  Pa. 
Herald,  119  ;  duel  with  Col.  Os- 
wald, 119;  establishes  the  Colum- 
bian Magazine  and  the  A  merican 
Mtiseum,  120. 

Carpenter,  Frank  G..  Our  Presi- 
dents as  horsemen,  483. 

Cayuga  County  Historical  Society, 
annual  meeting,  election  of  offi- 
cers;  paper  on  hobbies,  by  Wil- 
liam H.  Seward,  268. 

Centinel  of  the  Northwestern  Ter- 
ritory, first  newspaper  north  of 
the  Ohio  River,  122. 

Chaffin,  William  L.,  history  of  Eas- 
ton, Mass.,  noticed,  269. 

Chancellorsville,  Va.,  view  of  the 
spot  where  Gen.  "  Stonewall  " 
Jackson  was  killed,  a6j. 

Chapin,  Charles  W.  E. ,  the  property 
line  of  1768.  49. 

Chapman,  T.  J.,  the  fall  of  Fort 
Duquesne,  330. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  fac-simile  of  a 
statement  of  account  of  a  negro 
school  in,  10;  first  newspaper  in,  n. 

Cheetham,  James,  establishes  the 
newspapers  the  American  Citizen 
and  the  American  Watch ; nan, 
283  ;  publications  of,  283. 

Chenoo,  the  girl,  522. 

Chicago  Historical  Society,  annual 
meeting,  election  of  officers,  me- 
moirs of  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard,  90. 

Chillicothe,  Ohio,  first  religious 
newspaper  in  U.  S.  established  in, 
253  ;  first  newspaper  in  the  North- 
western territory,  established  in, 

255 ,  435- 

Choate,  Rufus,  fac-simile  of  his 
minutes  of  evidence,  82. 

Christian  Year,  the,  poems,  noticed. 
360. 

Churches  first  built  on  this  conti- 
nent, 441. 

Cincinnati,  first  newspaper  in,  122. 

Civitas,  a  poem,  noted,  359. 

Clark,  F.G.,  sanitary  science  in  R.  I., 
266. 

Clark,  Rev.  Solomon,  home  of,  227. 

Clason,A.  W.,  the  Baltimore  Con- 
vention, 1860,  71, 

Clement,  Clara  Erskine,  outline  his- 
tory of  architecture  noted,  180. 

Cleveland,  Mrs.  Grover,  portrait, 
361. 

Cleveland,  Miss  Rose  Elizabeth,  por- 
trait, 401. 

Clinton,  De  Witt,  political  career  of, 
202. 

Clinton,  Gov.  George,  letter  to  Rev. 
Dr.  Dirck  Romeyn,  1782,  in  re- 
gard to  movements  of  the  British, 
259  ;  sketch  of,  441. 

Cobbett,  William,  portrait,  275  ; 
sketch  of,  275. 

Cobleigh,  William,  the  public  land 
presented  to  Lafayette,  263. 

Coleman,  William,  editor  of  the 
Evening  Post,  sketch  of,  278  ; 
portrait,  279. 

Collins,  Isaac,  editor  of  first  news- 
paper in  N.  J.,  98. 

Columbia  College,  N.  Y.,  origin  and 
early  history  of,  531. 

Columbian  Centinel,  newspaper, 
formerly  the  Centinel,  m. 

Columbian    Magazine,    established, 
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Columbus,  Christopher,  character 
of,  262. 

Column  Club,  members  of  the,  440. 

Comingo,  N.  B.  C,  descendants  of 
Anneke  Jans  and  Elias  Day,  86. 

Congregation,  the  formation  of  the 
first  in  America,  441. 

Congregationalism,  the  father  of, 
261. 

Connecticut  Courant,  newspaper, 
founded,  fac-simile  of  the  heading 
of  the,  1764.  16. 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore,  autobio- 
graphical sketch,  85. 

Conway,  Moncure  D..  Fredericks- 
burg first  and  last,  I.,  185  ;  II., 
449-  • 

Continental  Congress,  members  of 
the,  173,  171,  264  ;  manifesto,  350. 

Cregar,  William  Francis,  ancestry 
of  William  Shipley  Haines,  no- 
ticed, 270. 

Crosby,  Enoch,  Harvey  Eirch  and 
the  myth  of,  431. 

Crosby,  Ernest  H.,  origin  of  horse 
chestnut,  529. 


DALE,  Sir  Thomas,  the  Indians 
brought  by,  to  London,  1616, 
516. 

Dana,  E.  L.,  the  Chevalier  de  la 
Luzerne,  92  ;  Abingdon  township, 
92. 

Dana,  Richard  Henry,  sketch  of, 
265. 

Daniel,  John  M.,  editor  of  the  Rich- 
mond Examiner,  450  ;  portrait, 
45i- 

Darling,  Charles  W.,  proposed  gen- 
ealogical work  of,  174. 

Davis,  Andrew  McFarland,  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Colony  of  Nox,  243. 

Davis,  George  B.,  outlines  of  Inter- 
national Law,  noticed,  534. 

Dawson,  Henry  B.,  review  of  his 
essay  on  Westchester  County  in 
the  Revolution^  343,  355. 

Day,  Elias,  descendants  of,  86. 

De  Costa,  Rev.  B.  F.,  origin  and 
growth  of  religious  liberty  in 
N.  Y.,  53'- 

Dedham  Historical  Society,  annual 
meeting,  election  of  officers,  445. 

Deerfield,  Mass.  ,  summer  school  of 
history,  established,  526. 

De  Lancey,  Edward  F.,  review  of 
Westchester  County  in  the  Revo- 
lution, 343  ;  origin  and  history'  of 
the  manors  in  N.  Y.,  noticed,  532. 

Delaware  Boundary,  and  Mason  and 
Dixon  line,  87. 

Democracy,  and  other  addresses, 
noticed,  357. 

Dennie,  Joseph,  sketch  of,  portrait, 
ii/;  establishes  the  Portfolio,  118. 

Dennis.  James  P..  the  buildings  of 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  and  their  occu- 
pants, 354 

De  Wolf  Family,  descendants  of, 
441. 

Dodge,  Tristram,  parents  of,  86. 

Doyle,  Sir  Francis  Hastings,  Rem- 
iniscences and  Opinions,  1813- 
1885    noticed,  181. 

Draper,  Mrs.  Margaret,  proprietor 
of  the  newspaper  the  Boston  News 
Letter.  6. 

Draper,  John,  proprietor  of  the 
newspaper  the  Boston  News  Let- 
ter, 6. 

Draper,  Richard,  proprietor  of  the 


newspaper  the  Boston  News  Let- 
ter,^. 

Dunster,  Henry,  president  of  Har- 
vard College,  banished  from 
Mass..  476. 

Dykman.  J.  O.,  Revolutionary  his- 
tory, 521. 

EASTER  Poems,  noticed,  356, 
360;  weddings  in  N.  Y.,  1778, 
526. 

Easton,  Mass.,  history  of,  noticed, 
269. 

Edsall,  Thomas  Henry,  origin  of 
the  Colony  of  Nox,  443. 

Egle,  William  H.,  the  house  of  Lan- 
caster to  the  rescue,  92. 

Electricity,  a  century  of,  noticed, 
446. 

Ellis,  George  E..  the  opening,  the 
use,  and  the  future  of  our  domain 
on  this  continent,  8j. 

English  Classics,  study  of,  noticed, 
269. 

English,  Robert,  Shakespeare's 
plays  in  America,  443. 

Emmet.  Thomas  Addis,  M.D.,  illus- 
trations from  the  collection  of,  3, 
7,  10,  11,  12,  13,  16,  17,  18,  19,  25,  26, 
27,  97,  98,  99,  100,  102,  103,  106,  107, 
109,  no,  in,  112,  113,  116,  117,  118, 
119,  120,  121,  122,  123,  126,  275,  279, 
372>  376,  449- 

Essex  Gazette,  newspaper,  founded, 
1768,  15 ;  fac-simile  of  heading, 
1775,  27;    name  changed,  108,  1^9. 

Essex,  Mass.,  first  religious  news- 
paper in  the  world,  published  in, 
429,  430 

Eureka  Lodge,  350. 

Evening  Post,  newspaper,  founded 
in  Phila.,  22. 

FALMOUTH  Gazette,  first  news- 
paper in  Maine,  122. 
Falmouth,  Va.,  view  of  the  town  of, 

Family,  the.  an  historical  and  social 
study,  noticed,  93. 

Farmers'  Weekly  Museum,  news- 
paper, founded,  1793,  117. 

Federal  Gazette,  and  Philadelphia 
Advertiser,  fac-simile  of  heading, 
1790,  123. 

Fitzhugh  Family,  home  of  the,  190. 

Flood,  Thomas,  printer  of  the 
Mother  Goose  melodies,  founds  the 
Boston  Evening  Post,  9. 

Florida,  the  day  of  discovery  of, 
86,  174. 

Ford,  Paul  Leicester,  Bibliotheca 
Hamiltoniana.  noticed,  180. 

Foreman,  Allan,  President  Lincoln's 
unlucky  pass,  153. 

Fort  Duquesne,  the  fall  of,  T.  J. 
Chapman,  330. 

France,  Benjamin  Franklin  in,  no- 
ticed, 359  ;  American  revolution-' 
ary  writers  in  the  pay  of,  442. 

Franklin.  Benjamin,  portrait.  5  ;  his 
connection  with  the  newspaper 
the  New  England  Courant,  9  ; 
editor  of  Pa.  Gazette,  19  ;  in 
France,  noticed,  359. 

Franklin,  James,  founder  of  the 
newspaper  the  New  England 
Courant,  4  ;  arrested  for  contro- 
versy with  the  clergy,  9  ;  issues 
his  newspaper  in  the  name  of  his 
brother  Benjamin, 9. 

Franklin,  Walter,   his  residence  in 


N.  Y..  occupied  by  Washington, 
362.  363. 

Franks,  David,  founder  of  the  news- 
paper the  N.  J.  Journal,  98. 

Fredericksburg.  Ya..  first  and  last, 
Moncure  D.  Conway,  I.,  185  ;  II., 
449;  home  of  Mary  Washington 
in,  187  ;  home  of  the  Fitzhu^lis 
in,  190  ;  home  of  Betty  Lewis,  195  ; 
the  slavery  question  in,  1844,  451  : 
population,  i860,  452  ;  evacuated 
by  the  Confederate  troops,  1862, 
453 ;  view  of  the  Marye  House, 
453  ;  the  battle  of,  460,  462  ;  view 
of  stone  wall,  461  ;  Union  troops 
take  possession,  462;  sketch  of, 
after  the  battle,  Dec.  13,  1862, 
464. 

Frelinghujsen,  Frederick  T.,  Life, 
Services,  and  Character  of,  178. 

French  Allies  in  the  American  Revo- 
lution, 89. 

Freneau.  Philip,  portrait,  121  ;  editor 
of  the  X.  Y.  Daily  Advertiser, 
122  ;  his  opposition  to  Washing- 
ton, 123;  sketch  of,  123  ;  fac-simile 
of  frontispiece  to  the  poems  of, 
124. 

Frey,  S.  L.,  recollections  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  445. 

Friend,  fac-simile  of  heading  of 
newspaper,  the,  1847,  published  at 
Honolulu,  223. 

GAINE,  Hugh,  founder  of  the 
newspaper  N.  Y.  Gazette  and 
Meekly  Mercury,  'or,  103  ;  fac- 
simile of  autograph  letter  of,  103  ; 
satire  on  the  petition  of.  105. 

Gales,  Joseph,  founder  of  the  news- 
paper the  Raleigh  Register,  286. 

Gales,  Joseph,  Jr.,  his  connection 
with  the  newspaper  the  National 
Intelligencer,  286. 

Galveston  Historical  Society,  sketch 
of  the,  179. 

Gardiner,  Asa  Bird,  our  French 
allies  in  the  American  Revolution, 
89 

Garfield,  Mrs.  James  A.,  portrait. 
398- 

Germantown,  Pa.,  first  newspaper 
in,  20. 

Georgia  Historical  Society,  annual 
meeting,  election  of  officers,  268. 

Gibson,  James,  origin  of  the  name 
Sintoyck,  176. 

Glazier,  Capt.,  and  his  lake,  noticed, 
183. 

Goddard.  William,  editor  of  the 
newspapers,  the  Md.  Journal, 
Providence  Gazette,  and  the  Pa. 
Chronicle,  17  ;  portrait,  18  ;  fac- 
simile of  autograph  letter  from,  to 
Gen.  Gates,  1785.  112. 

Godwin,  Rev.  Morgan,  opposed  to 
the  African  slave  trade,  449. 

Goode,G.  Brown,  beginnings  of  Nat- 
ural History  in  America,  noticed, 
183. 

Goodrich,  Grant,  memoir  of  Col. 
Gurdon  S.  Hubbard.  90. 

Gotham,  first  use  of  the  term,  ap- 
plied to  N.  Y.,  528. 

Grant,  Ulysses  S.,  life  of,  noticed. 
94  ;  his  love  of  horses,  491. 

Grant,  Mrs.  Ulysses  S., portrait. 395. 

Greeley,  Nathan,  the  first  Home- 
stead Bill,  163. 

Green,  Bartholomew,  printer  of  the 
Boston  News  Letter,  3  ;  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  latter,  6. 
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Green,  Thomas,  founder  the  news- 
paper the  Conn.  Courant,  16. 

Greville,  C.  F.,  memoirs,  vol.  iii., 
noticed,  357. 

Griswold  Genealogy,  noticed,  527. 

Guide  to  Politeness,  noticed,  439. 

Guild,  Reuben  A.,  birth,  parentage, 
and  education  of  Roger  Williams, 
354- 

Gwinnett,  Button,  Signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  mon- 
ument to,  133. 


HABERSHAM,  Maj.  John,  Bio- 
graphical sketch  of,  noticed, 
180. 

Hageman,  John  F. ,  the  Life,  Ser- 
vices, and  Character  of  Frederick 
T.  Frelinghuysen,  178. 

Haines,  Ferguson,  minutes  of  evi- 
dence, by  Rufus  Choate,  contrib- 
uted by,  82. 

Haines,  William  Shipley,  ancestry 
of,  noticed.  270. 

Hakes  Genealogy,  noticed,  270. 

Hale, Edward  E., Franklin  in  France, 
noticed,  359. 

Hall,  Lyman,  Signer  of  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence,  monument 
to,  133. 

Halleck,  Gen.  H.  W.,  letter  to  Gen. 
Hunter,  respecting  the  capture  of 
Fort  Donelson,  1862,  143. 

Hallock,  Charles,  the  making  of 
history  in  Alaska,  336. 

Hallock,  Rev.  Moses,  home  of,  219  ; 
sketch  of,  224. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  bibliography 
of  the  writings  of,  noticed,  180. 

Hamilton,  Gen.  Schuyler,  history  of 
the  National  Flag,  noticed,  184. 

Hampshire  Gazette,  newspaper,  fac- 
simile of  heading  of  the,  1786,  107  ; 
view  of  hand  press  of  the,  107. 

Harris,  Benjamin,  printer  of  the 
first  newspaper  in  America,  1. 

Harrower,  Henry  D.,  Capt.  Gla- 
zier and  his  Lake,  noticed,  183. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  first  newspaper  in, 
16. 

Hartford  Mercury,  newspaper,  es- 
tablished, 1783,  127. 

Hartley,  Isaac  S.,  the  Twelve  Gates, 
poems,  noticed,  356. 

Harvard  College,  the  celebration  of 
the  250th  anniversary  of,  79. 

Harvey  Birch  and  the  Myth  of 
Enoch  Crosby,  431. 

Hayden,  Horace  Edwin,  Whalley 
the  Regicide,  529. 

Hayes,    Mrs.   Rutherford,   portrait, 

397- 

Heatherly  War,  the,  William  A. 
Wood,  314. 

Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty,  first  re- 
ligious newspaper,  429 ;  fac-simile 
of  first  page  of  the,  1808,  430. 

Herbert,  Gen.  Obediah,  letter  to  his 
son,  1831  ;  relative  to  steam  car- 
riage at  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  523. 

Hiller,  Alfred,  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  N.  J..  179. 

His  One  Fault,  a  novel,  noticed,  359. 

Hitchcock,  Henry,  American  State 
Constitutions,  noticed,  532. 

Hitchcock.  Ripley,  notable  etchings 
by  American  Artists,  noticed,  184. 

Hobart  Pasha,  Admiral,  life  of,  no- 
ticed, 181. 

Hollister,  Horace,  the  birth  of  Lu- 
zerne Co.,  Pa.,  92. 


Holmes,  Obadiah,  his  arrest  and 
punishment,  as  a  Baptist,  477. 

Holt,  John,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  newspaper,  the  N.  Y.  Gazette 
and  Post  Boy,  106  ;  establishes  the 
N.  Y.  Journal,  106 ;  tomb  of,  106  ■ 
establishes  the  Independent  Ga- 
zette or  N.  Y.  Journal,  107. 

Homestead  Bill,  the  first,  Nathan 
Greeley,  163. 

Honolulu,  fac-simile  of  heading  of 
newspaper  the  Friend,  published 
at,  223. 

Horse  Chestnut,  origin  of  the  name, 
263,352,  529- 

Howard,  James  Q.,  When  did  Ohio 
become  a  State?  135. 

Hubbard,  Gurdon  S.,  memoirs  of, 
90. 

Huguenot  Society  of  America,  col- 
lections, vol.  i.,  noticed,  269. 

Hunter,  Maj. -Gen.  David,  sketch  of, 
Robert  C.  Schenck,  138;  letter  from, 
to  Edwin  M.  Stanton  respecting 
the  enlistment  of  slaves,  1862,  145; 
letter  to  Horace  Greeley,  1863,  149. 

ICE-CREAM,  its  early  use,  86. 
Independent  Chronicle  and  Uni- 
versal Advertiser,  newspaper,  fac- 
simile of  heading,  1785,  109. 

Independent  Gazette  or  N.  Y.  Jour- 
nal, established,  107. 

Independent  Gazetteer,  or  the 
Chronicle  of  Freedom,  newspa- 
per, fac-simile  of  heading,  118. 

Indians,  war  with,  1676,  in  Va.,  39  ; 
treaty  at  Fort  Stanwix,  the  prop- 
erty line  of  1768,  49  ;  map  showing 
property  line  of  the,  1768,  56;  fac- 
simile of  Indian  chief,  frontis- 
piece of  Freneau's  poems,  124  ; 
destroy  Andrustown,  N.  Y.,  1778, 
176;  origin  of  Senecas,  263,  530; 
at  Fort  Duquesne,  330 ;  origina- 
tors of  the  word  Niagara,  349 ; 
origin  of  the  word  Tianderra,  350  ; 
in  the  Wabash  country  prior  to 
1800,  408;  Shikellimy  and  Logan, 
445  ;  in  London,  1616,  516. 

Ingle,  Edward,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
visit  to  America,  264  ;  Governor 
Spotwood's  Horseshoe  Campaign, 
1716,  as  related  to  the  romance  of 
Cathay,  295. 

International  Law,  outlines  of,  no- 
ticed, 536. 

Irving,  Peter,  part  proprietor  of 
newspaper,  the  Morning  Chron- 
icle, 289. 

Irving,  Washington,  portrait,  291. 

JACKSON,   Andrew,  his  love  for 

J     horses  and  horse-racing,  487. 

Jackson,  Gen.  Thomas  J.  ("Stone- 
wall "),  view  of  the  place  where 
he  was  killed,  467. 

Jameson,  J.  F.,  William  Usselinx 
and  the  Dutch  West  India  Com- 
pany,  531. 

Jans,  Anneke,  descendants  of,  86. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  the  horses  and 
carriages  of,  485  ;  life  of,  noticed, 
535- 

Jenkins,  Steuben,  the  government 
of  Wyoming,  Pa.,  prior  to  the 
erection  of  Luzerne  Co.,  92. 

Jerome,  Irene  E.,  nature's  halle- 
lujah, noticed,  96;  Easter  poem, 
noticed,  360. 

Johnston,  John  W.,  the  first  Ameri- 
can rebel,  38. 


Jones,  Charles  C,  Jr.,  monument  to 
Gwinnett,  Hall,  and  Walton,  sign- 
ers of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, r33  ;  sketch  of  Maj. 
John  Habersham,  noticed.  180. 

Journalism  in  America,  beginning 
of,  1  ;  notable  editors  between 
1776  and  1800,  97  :  transition  pe- 
riod of.  273  ;  leading  editors  in 
this  century.  278. 

KANSAS,  number  of  newspapers 
published  in.  354  ;  Historical 
Society,  annual  meeting,  newspa- 
per collection,  354. 

Katy  of  Catoctin  ;  or,  the  Chain- 
breakers,  noticed,  04. 

Keble,  John,  the  Christian  Year, 
poems,  noticed.  360. 

Keimer,  Samuel,  founder  of  the 
newspapers  the  Universal  Instruc- 
tor and  Pa.  Gazette,  18. 

Kennedy,  S.  S.,  historical  sketch  of 
Abingdon  Township,  Pa.,  9. 

Kent,  Chancellor  James,  birthplace 
of,  ]Villiam  S.  Pelletreau.  245  ; 
fac-simile  of  autograph    map   by, 

246  ;  fac  simile  of  letter  from,  1846, 

247  ;  letter  to  John  Cullen  Van 
Rensselaer,  1846,  respecting  the 
Kent  family,  247. 

Key-Stone  State,  origin  of  the 
phrase,  174,  352. 

King,  Horatio,  incidents  in  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh's  life,  251. 

Kingsley.  Charles,  Easter  poem, 
noticed,  360. 

Kirkland,  Samuel,  missionary  to  the 
Indians,  grave  of,  178. 

Knights  of  the  Golden  Horseshoe, 
295- 

Knower,  D..  the  homestead  of  Da- 
vid Williams,  168. 

LAFAYETTE,  Marquis  de.  ad- 
vances money  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Pa.  Herald,  119  ;  land 
presented  to,  263. 

Lamb,  Charles,  Essays  of  Elia,  no- 
ticed, 183. 

Lamb,  Mrs.  Martha  J.,  tribute  to 
Senator  John  A.  Logan.  132  ;  his- 
toric homes  in  Plainfield,  Mass., 
217  ;  tribute  to  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  307;  the  White  House 
and  its  memories,  361  ;  Governor 
Robert  Monckton,  470. 

Lamson,  D.  F.,  the  newspaper  the 
Herald  of  Gospel  of  Liberty ,  429. 

Law-Makers,   among    the.   noticed,. 

95- 
Lee,  Gen.   Charles,  and  his  friends, 

545- 

Lee,  Gen.  Robert  E.,  at  the  battle  of 
Fredericksburg,  Va.,  459;  men- 
tioned as  Governoi  of  Va.,  469. 

Lee,  Thomas,  descendants  of,  441. 

Lenox,  James,  recollections  of,  no- 
ticed, 448. 

Letters,  Capt.  Sherwood  to  Gen. 
Haldimond,  1781,  respecting  the 
negotiations  of  Canada  with  Ver- 
mont, 32  ;  ex-Postmaster-General 
Cave  Johnson  to  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Horatio  King,  1861,  in  regard 
to  Nashville  post-office,  84  ;  from 
fames  Rivington,  1761,  102  ; 
Hugh  Gaine  to  the  Messrs.  Web- 
ster, 1707,  103  ;  Isaiah  Thomas  to 
J.  Vaughan,  1818,  no;  William 
Goddard  to  Gen.  Gates,  1785,  112 ; 
Commander  A.   S.   Mackenzie  to 
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Ogden  Hoffman,  1843,  respecting 
the  hanging  of  Spencer  for  mu- 
tiny in  the  brig  Sowers,  128 ;  Lin- 
coln to  Gen.  Hunter,  1S61,  on  the 
latter  taking  command  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  We*t,  142  ;  Gen. 
Halleck  to  Gen.  Hunter,  1862,  in 
regard  to  success  at  Fort  Donel- 
son  ;  143  ;  Lincoln  to  Gen.  Hun- 
ter, respecting  colored  troops,  145  ; 
Gen.  Hunter  to  Edwin  M.  Stan- 
ton, in  regard  to  enlistment  of 
slaves,  1862,  145;  Chancellor  Kent 
to  John  Cullen  Van  Rensselaer, 
,  1846,  .respecting  the  Kent  family, 
247 ;  Lord  Stirling  to  Rev.  Dr. 
Romeyn,  1781,  in  regard  to  private 
intelligence  of  the  Revolution, 
259;  Gov.  George  Clinton  to  Rev. 
Dr.  Romeyn,  1782,  respecting  the 
movements  of  the  British,  259 ; 
John  Adams  to  Maj.  Hawley,  on 
the  affairs  of  the  colonies,  260 ; 
R.  B.  L.  Trippett  to  the  editor, 
in  regard  to  the  first  American 
rebel,  434  :  Washington  to  John 
Greenwood,  1799,  respecting  the 
former's  teeth,  438  ;  Gen.  Herbert 
to  his  son,  Nov.  18,  1831,  relative 
to  steam  carriage,  523 ;  Charles 
Morgan  to  his  grand  nephew, 
Nov.  13,  1833,  concerning  affairs 
in  La..  524. 

Lewis,  Betty,  the  home  of.  195. 

Leyh,  Edward  F.,  the  mace  as  an 
emblem  of  authority,  177. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  letter  to  Gen. 
Hunter,  1861.  on  the  latter  assum- 
ing command  of  the  Department 
of  the  West.  142  ;  same  to  same, 
1863,  7:45 ;  President  Lincoln's 
unlucky  pass,  153  ;  and  the  Chi- 
cago ministers.  258. 

Lmnean  Society.  September  meet- 
ing, donations,  92. 

Little  Master,  the,  noticed,  270. 

Little  Miss  Weezy,  noticed,  96. 

Local  History,  the  study  of,  267. 

Logan,  Gen.  John  A.,  tribute  to, 
132. 

Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  Baptists  early 
settlers,  85. 

Loudon,  Samuel,  founder  of  the 
newspaper  the  N.  Y.  Packet,  105. 

Lowell,  James  Russell,  addresses  of, 
noticed,  357. 

Lutheran  Church,  in  N.  J.,  179; 
first  erected,  441. 

Luzerne,  Chevalier  de  la,  92. 

Luzerne  Co  Pa.,  early  history  of, 
92. 

McCOMB  Mansion,  N.  Y.,  occu- 
pied by  Washington,  365,  366. 

McCrea,  Jane,  the  massacre  of,  178. 

McElroy,  Mrs.  John  E.,  portrait, 
399. 

Mackenzie,  Commander  Alexander 
Slidell,  his  letter  to  Ogden  Hoff- 
man, 1843,  in  defense  of  his  act  in 
hanging  Philip  Spencer  for  mu- 
tiny, on  the  U.  S.  brig  Somers, 
128. 

McSherry,  Richard  M.,the  National 
medals  of  U.  S.,  444. 

Mace,  the,  as  an  emblem  of  author 
ity,  ~n- 

Macy,  Jesse,  our  Government,  no 
ticed,  533. 

Madison,  Mrs.  James,  portrait,  381  ; 
receptions  given  by,  382 

Maine,  first  newspaper  in,  122  ;  His- 


torical Society  collections,  vol. 
ix..  noticed,  447. 

Marblehead,  Mass.,  frigate  Consti- 
tution takes  refuge  from  the  Brit- 
ish in,  116. 

Marietta,  Ohio,  centennial  of,  349. 

Marshall.  Orsamus  H.,  historical 
writings  of,  noticed,  533, 

Martin,  Benjamin  Ellis,  transition 
period  of  the  American  press, 
leading  editors  in  this  century,  273. 

Marye  House,  the,  Fredericksburg, 
Va..  453. 

Maryland  Gazette,  newspaper, 
founded,  1727,  17. 

Maryland  Historical  Society,  De- 
cember meeting,  communication 
in  reference  to  the  Calvert  papers, 
paper  on  the  mace  as  an  emblem 
of  authority,  by  Edward  F.  Leyh, 
1775  March  meeting,  paper  on 
national  medals,  by  Richard  M. 
McSherry.  444. 

Maryland  Journal,  and  Baltimore 
Advertiser,  newspaper,  founded, 
!773i  17- 

Mason  and  Dixon  Line,  Delaware 
boundary  and,  87. 

Massachusetts,  the  Emancipation  of, 
noticed  447  ;  forbids  the  erection  of 
meeting-houses,  476;  laws  in  rela- 
tion to  baptisms,  476. 

Massachusetts  Centinel,  newspaper, 
founded.  14  ;  name  changed,  in. 

Massachusetts  Spy,  newspaper, 
founded,  12;  fac-simile  of  the 
heading  of  the,  13. 

Megie,  "Burtis  C,  Schooley's  Moun- 
tain, N.  J.,  179. 

Mellick,  Andrew  D.,  Whalley  the 
Regicide.  529, 

Mendenhall  T.  C,  a  Century  of 
Electricity,  noticed,  446. 

Mercer,  General  Hugh,  portrait, 
185  ;  sketch  of,  200. 

Mercer,  John,  arms  of,  462. 

Merchants'  Exchange,  Phila.,  1754, 
view  of  the,  2. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Fred- 
ericksburg, Va.,  division  of  the, 
on  the  slavery  question,  1844,  451. 

Millet,     Jean-Francpois,    sketch    of, 

5°9- 
Minerva,  the  newspaper,  established 

in  N.  Y.,  1793,  286. 
Missouri,    the    Heatherly    War    in, 

3T4- 

Moberly,  C.  E.,  the  Early  Tudors, 
noticed,  533. 

Mommsen,  Theodore,  History  of 
Rome,  noticed,  446. 

Monckton,  Gen.  Robert,  portrait, 
449;  sketch  of,  470;  fac-simile  of 
letter  from,  to  Messrs.  Apthorp, 
Hancock,  and  Irving,  May  19,  1755. 

Moore,  George  H.,  origin  and  early 
history  of  Columbia  College,  531. 

Morgan  Charles,  letter  to  his  grand- 
nephew,  relative  to  affairs  in  La., 
1833,  524. 

Morning  Chronicle,  newspaper,  fac- 
simile of  first  page  of  the,  1802, 
289  ;  established,  289  ;  absorbed  by 
the  Poughkecpsie  Journal,  290. 

Morris,  Robert,  house  in  Phila,,  oc- 
cupied by  Washington,  365,  370. 

Mother  Goose  Melodies,  first  edition 
of  the,  9. 

NATIONAL    Gazette,    news- 
paper, established,    125 ;    sus- 
pended, 126. 


Natural  History,  beginnings  of,  in 
America,  noticed,  183. 

Nature's  Hallelujah,  noticed,  96. 

Neill,  Edward  D., Sir  Thomas  Dale's 
Indians  in  London.  516. 

New  Bern,  N.  C,  History  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in,  noticed, 
271. 

Ne.v  England  Chronicle,  or  Weekly 
Gazette,  newspaper,  formerly  the 
Essex  Gazette,  108. 

New  England  Courant,  1723,  fac- 
simile of  the  heading  of  the,  3; 
third  newspaper  printed  in  Amer- 
ica, 4. 

New  Hampshire  Journal,  newspa- 
per, founded,  name  changed,  :i8. 

New  Haven  Colony,  called  the  Col- 
ony of  Nox,  243,  443. 

New  Jersey,  first  newspaper  in,  o5  ; 
fifty  years  of  progress  in  West 
Jersey,  178;  the  Lutheran  Church 
in,  179. 

New  Jersey  Gazette,  newspaper 
founded,  1777,  98 ;  fac-simile  of 
heading,  iod. 

New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  May 
meeting,  1886,  papers  on  Dr.  Jon- 
athan Pitney,  and  fifty  years  of 
progress  in  West  Jersey,  by  Allen 
H.  Brown  ;  Jane  McCrea.  by 
Henry  Race  ;  life,  services,  and 
character  of  Frederick  T.  Fre- 
linghuysen,  by  John  F.  Hageman, 
178;  September  meeting,  papers 
on  Schooley's  Mountain,  by  Burtis 
C.  Megie  ;  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  New  Jersey,  by  Alfred  Hiller, 
179. 

New  Jersey  Journal,  newspaper 
founded,  1798,  98. 

Newspapers,  the  pre-Revolutionary, 
1  ;  number  of,  in  U.  S.,  1  ;  the 
first,  in  Boston,  1 ,  3  ;  in  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  n  ;  in  Worcester.  Mass., 
12;  in  Salem,  Mass.,  15;  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  i5 ;  in  Md.,  17;  in 
Phila.,  18;  in  Germantown,  Pa, 
20 ;  in  N.  Y.,  24  ;  notable  editions 
of,  1776-1800,  97  ;  first  in  N.  J.,  98  ; 
first  daily,  101,  121  ;  first  religious, 
109,  253.  429,  430;  postage  on,  1792, 
120;  transition  period  of  the 
American  press,  273  ;  leading  ed- 
itors in  this  century,  278  ;  number 
of,  published,  in  Kansas.  354; 
first  in  Chillicothe,  435. 

New  York  City,  the  printing-press 
not  allowed  in,  1686,  23  ;  first 
newspaper  in,  24,  28  ;  newspapers 
published  in,  101,105,  106,  121,28?, 
286  ;  statue  of  liberty,  79 ;  first 
mayor  of,  233  ;  Washington's  ar- 
rival at,  1789,  123,  363  ;  Washing- 
ton's residence  in,  362,  365 ;  the 
Walter  Franklin  house,  363  ;  pub- 
lic ball  given  by  Washington  in, 
364:  Congress  meets  in.  365;  the 
McComb  mansion,  365  ;  the  seat  of 
government  removed  from,  370 ; 
the  Column  Club,  4405  Easter  wed- 
dings in  1778.  526  ;  called  Gotham, 
528;  the  Brick  Church  tombstones, 
528  ;  Church  of  England  in.  528 ; 
religious  liberty  in,  531  ;  Colum- 
bia College,  531. 

New  York  Daily  Advertiser,  second 
daily  newspaper  in  U.  S.,  121. 

New  York  Evening  Post,  newspa- 
per, established,  .  278  ;  fac-simile 
of  heading,  1801,  280. 

New    York      Gazette,     newspaper. 
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founded  by  William  Bradford, 
1725,  24 ;  by  William  Weyman, 
1759,  28. 

New  York  Gazette  and  Weekly 
Mercury,  newspaper,  101  ;  fac- 
simile of  first  page,  in. 

New  York  Gazette  or  Weekly  Post 
Boy,  newspaper,  fac-simile  of  the 
heading-  of  the,  1771,  106. 

New  York  Gazetteer,  newspaper, 
founded  by  James  Rivington,  28: 
fac-simile  of  heading,  98  ;  called 
the  Lying  Gazette,  100  ;  destroyed 
by  a  mob,  100  ;    published  daily, 

IOI. 

New  York  Genealogical  and  Bio- 
graphical Society,  annual  meeting, 
election  of  officers,  265  ;  paper  on 
Richard  Henry  Dana,  by  James 
Grant  Wilson,  265  ;  April  meeting, 
paper  on  Sir  William  Pepperell, 
by  Everett  P.  Wheeler,  531. 

New  York  Herald,  fac-simile  of 
heading,  1802,  281  ;  established, 
283. 

New  York  Historical  Society,  an- 
niversary meeting,  address  on  the 
opening,  the  use,  and  the  future 
of  our  domain  on  this  continent, 
by  George  E.  Ellis,  88  ;  Decem- 
ber meeting,  paper  on  our  French 
allies,  by  Asa  Bird  Gardiner,  8o  ; 
January  meeting,  election  of  offi- 
cers, 531  ;  February  meeting,  paper 
on  American  aboriginal  poetry, 
by  D.  G.  Brinton,  531  ;  March 
meeting,  paper  on  William  Usse- 
linx,  by  J.  F.  Jameson,  531  ;  April 
meeting,  paper  on  origin  and  his- 
tory of  Columbia  College,  by 
George  H.  Moore,  531  ;  May  meet- 
ing, paper  on  the  origin  and 
growth  of  religious  liberty  in 
N.  Y.,  by  Rev.  Dr.  B.  F.  De  Costa, 

531- 

New  York  Journal,  newspaper,  es- 
tablished, 1766,  106. 

New  York  Mercury  and  General 
Advertiser,  daily  newspaper,  101. 

New  York  Morning  Post,  newspa- 
per, fac-simile  of  heading,  1783, 
120. 

New  York  Packet,  newspaper, 
founded,  1775,  105. 

New  York  State,  a  study  in  bygone 
politics,  58,  202,  318  ;  the  first  con- 
stitution of,  Frederic  G.  Mather, 
3145  wolves  in,  1789,440;  variety 
of  birch  trees  in,  527  ;  origin  and 
history  of  manors  in,  noticed,  532. 

New  York  Weekly  Journal,  news- 
paper, founded,  1733,  fac-simile  of 
first  page,  25. 

Niagara,  origin  of  the  name,  349. 

Nichols,  Francis  D.,  guide  to  polite- 
ness, noticed,  439. 

Northampton,  Mass.,  first  newspa- 
per in,  108. 

North  Carolina,  motto  of,  85. 

North  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.,  settlement 
of,  85. 

North  Pole,  the  expedition  to  the, 
1 88 i,  339- 

Notes.  —  January  —  The  town  of 
Pownal,  Vt.,  85-  autobiograph- 
ical sketch  of  James  Fenimore 
Cooper,  85  ;  motto  of  North  Caro- 
lina, 85. 

February  —  Imitation,  173  ;  an- 
cestry of  William  Blount,  173  ; 
Gen.  Darling's  proposed  genea- 
logical work,  174. 


March — Home  of  John  Robin- 
son, the  father  of  Congregational- 
ism, 261  ;  the  ten  commandments, 
262  ;  American  history,  262  ;  a 
song  on  singing,  262. 

April—  Centennial  of  Marietta, 
Ohio,  349  ;  the  name  Niagara,  349. 

May — Guide  to  politeness.  439  ; 
the  Column  Club,  440  ;  wolves 
along  the  Hudson,  440. 

June — Easter  weddings  in  New 
York,  1778,  and  Gov.  Tryon's  fees, 
526;  summer  school  at  Deerfield, 
Mass.,  526;  the  Griswold  gene- 
alogy, 527;   birch  trees  in  N.  Y., 

527  ;  early  settlers  of  Bangor,  Me., 

528  ;  Swedish  antiquities,  528. 
Nox,  origin  of  the  Colony  of,  243,  443. 

OAKFIELD  Creek,  the  feud  of, 
noticed,  534. 

Ohio,  when  did,  become  a  State? 
James  Q.  Howard,  135  ;  William 
Waddle,  425  :  caricatures  on  the 
early  settlement  of,  529. 

Oneida  Historical  Society,  Novem- 
ber meeting,  translation  of  prehis- 
toric man,  read  by  T.  R.  Calling, 
90 ;  January  meeting,  address  on 
the  work  of  the  society,  by  Ellis 
H.  Roberts,  memoir  of  M.  M. 
Jones,  by  Mr.  Seymour,  178  ;  an- 
nual meeting,  election  of  officers, 
paper  on  "Is  local  history  worth 
studying  ?  "  by  F.  M.  Burdick, 
267  ;  February  meeting,  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  altered,  352. 

Original  documents,  minutes  of 
evidence  by  Rufus  Choate,  82 ; 
letter  from  ex-Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Cave  Johnson  to  Postmaster- 
General  Horatio  King,  84  ;  letter 
from  Col.  Tilghman  to  Rev.  Dr. 
Romeyn,  17S0,  172  •  Lord  Stirling 
and  Gov.  George  Clinton  to  Rev. 
Dr.  Romeyn,  1781,  1782,259;  un- 
published letter  of  John  Adams  on 
affairs  of  the  colonies,  260  ;  diary 
of  Col.  Josiah  Smith,  July  23- 
Sept.  7,  1776,  347,  437 ;  Washing- 
ton's letter  to  John  Greenwood, 
1799,  in  regard  to  the  former's 
teeth,  438. 

Oswald.  Col.  Eleazer,  portrait,  duel 
with  Matthew  Carey,  119. 

PARKHURST,  Rev.  Charles  H., 
Disillusions.     Food  for  earnest 

thought  and  fruitful  study,  a  ser- 
mon, 166. 
Parsons,  Charles  W.,  life  of  Thomas 

Willett,  91. 
Parsons.  Charles  W.,  the  first  mayor 

of  N.  Y.  City,  Thomas  Willett,  233. 
Paulding,  James  K.,  portrait,  289  ;  a 

sketch  of,  292. 
Pavne,  John  Howard,  editor  of  the 

Thespian  Mirror,  1806,  282. 
Payne,  J.   L.,  a  curious  chapter  in 

Vermont's  history,  29. 
Parker,  James,  one  of  the  founders 

of  the  newspaper  the  N.  Y.  Gazette 

and  Post  Boy,  106. 
Peck,  Charles  H.,  John  Van  Buren, 

a  study  in  by-gone  politics,  I.,  58  ; 

II.,  202;  III.,  318. 
Pelletreau,  William  S  ,  birthplace  of 

Chancellor  James  Kent,  245. 
Pennsylvania  Chronicle,  newspaper, 

founded,  17. 
Pennsylvania  Gazette,  fac-simile  of 

heading  of  the  newspaper,  19. 


Pennsylvania     Herald,    newspaper, 

established,  119. 
Pennsylvania  Journal,  newspaper, 
founded,  1742,  20  ;  suspended  for  a 
short  time  during  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  22  ;  fac-simile  of  Stamp 
Act  Broadside,  26. 

Penoyer,  William,  benefactor  of 
Harvard  College,  242,  443. 

Pepperell    Sir  William,  531. 

Philadelphia,  the  Merchants'  Ex- 
change, 1754,  2 ;  first  newspaper 
printed  in,  18  ;  first  daily  news- 
paper in  U.  S  ,  printed  in,  121  ;  the 
Robert  Morris  house  in,  occupied 
by  Washington,  365,  370. 

Pitney,  Jonathan,  and  fifty  years  of 
progress  in  West  Jersey,  178. 

Pitt,  William,  Earl  of  Chatham,  por- 
trait, 97. 

Pittsburgh  Gazette,  first  newspaper 
west  of  the  Alleghanies,  122. 

Plainfield,  Mass.,  historic  homes  in, 
Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb,  217  ;  fam- 
ilies of,  225  ;  views  of  Pleasant 
Valley,  the  Mountain  Miller's 
mill,  birthplace  of  Charles  Dudley 
Warner,  home  of  Rev.  Solomon 
Clark,  227  ;  home  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Shaw,  church  and  town  hall,  229. 

Polk,  Mrs.  James  K.,  portrait,  391. 

Porcupine's  Gazette  and  U.  S.  Daily 
Advertiser,  newspaper,  fac-simile 
of  heading,  1797,  277. 

Portfolio,  the,  magazine,  estab- 
lished, 1800,  it8.' 

Poughkeepsie  Journal,  newspaper, 
290. 

Pownal,  Vt.,  85. 

Presbyterian  Church,  in  New  Bern, 
N.  C,  history  of  the,  noticed, 
271. 

Prospect  Before  Us,  fac-simile  of 
title  page  of  the  pamphlet,  the, 
284. 

Protestant  Church,  first  erected,  441. 

Providence  Gazette,  newspaper,  fac- 
simile of  heading,  1797,  113. 

Providence  Gazette  and  County 
Journal,  newspaper,  founded.  1762, 

Putnam,  Charles  F.,  a  hero  of  the 
far  North,  Edmund  B.  Under- 
wood, 339 ;  memorial  tablet  of, 
34i- 

QUAKERS,  the  ill  treatment  of, 
in  Mass.,  477. 
yueries — January/ — settlement  of 
North  Oyster  Bay.  86  ;  parents  of 
Tristram  Dodge,  86;  Eaptists early 
settlers  of  Long  Island,  86;  ice- 
cream ;  descendants  of  Anneke 
Jans  and  Elias  Day,  86. 

February —  ancestry  of  Peter 
Vandervoort,  174  ;  members  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  174  ;  Key- 
stone State,  -.74. 

March  —  Senecas.  263  ;  public 
land,  263  ;  horse  chestnut,  263  ; 
Whaley,  the  regicide,  264. 

April -record  of  passengers'  ar- 
rival from  1785-1795,  350;  Shake- 
speare in  America,  350  ;  Eureka 
Lodge,  350  ;  Washington  Lodge, 
350;  the  Congressional  Manifesto, 
35°- 

May — first  churches  on  this 
continent,  441  ;  American  dis- 
coverer, 441  ;  King  of  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies,  441  ;  descendants  of 
De  Wolf  and  Thomas   Lee,   441  ; 
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Gov.  George  Clinton,  441  ;  Sir 
Peyton  Shipworth'y,  442  ;  Ameri- 
can Revolutionary"  writers  in  the 
pay  of  France,  442. 

June— Gotham  and  Athens.  528  ; 
the  Brick  Church  tomb-stones, 
528 ;  the  Church  of  England  in 
New  York,  528 ;  book  of  poems, 
528. 

RACE,  Henry,  the  massacre  of 
Jane  McCrea,  178. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  the  voyages  of, 
to  America,  77,  176,  264;  incidents 
in  the  life  of,  251. 

Rappahannock,  Va.,  view  of  the 
falls  of,  459. 

Recollections  of  Eminent  Men,  no- 
ticed, 95. 

Rehearsal,  the,  newspaper,  founded, 

Religious  newspaper,  the  first,  109, 
253,  429. 

Replies — January— name  of  the  day 
on  which  Florida  was  discovered, 
86;  Delaware  boundary  and  Mason 
and  Dixon  line,  87  ;  Richard  Beres- 
ford,   87. 

Febrtiary— name  of  the  day  on 
which  Florida  was  discovered, 
174  ;  Sintoyck,  176 ;  Andrustown, 
176;  correction  of  error  in  regard 
to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  176. 

March  —  Continental  Congress, 
264;  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  264;  John 
C.  Spencer,  Secretary  of  War, 
264  ;  Commander  Mackenzie,  264. 
April  —  Washington's  war 
sword,  351  ;  Keystone  State,  352  ; 
horse-chestnut  tree,  352, 

May    —    William        Pennoyer, 
443  ;  Whaley  the    Regicide,  443  ; 
Shakespeare  in  America,  443. 
June  —   Ohio     in    its    infancy, 
j-"~*      arr      King     of     the      American 
/        colonies,     529  ;     horse     chestnut, 
529;    Sir  Peter  Shipworthy,    529; 
American   discoverer,  529  ;  Whal- 
ley  the  Regicide,  530;  Senecas,  530. 

Republicanism  in  Spanish  America, 
402. 

Reynolds,  G.  W.,  the  town  of  Pow- 
nal,  Vt.,  85. 

Rhode  Island,  Genealogical  Dic- 
tionary of,  noticed,  446. 

Rhode  Island  Historical  Society, 
October  meeting,  paper  on  the 
life  of  Thomas  Willett,  by  Charles 
W.  Parsons,  91  ;  annual  meeting, 
election  of  officers,  265  ;  January 
25,  meeting,  paper  on  Sanitary 
Science  in  R.  I.,  by  F.  G.  Clark, 
266 ;  Feb.  22,  meeting,  paper  on 
Roger  Williams,  by  Reuben  A, 
Guild,  354  ;  March  meeting,  paper 
on  Joseph  Bonaparte,  by  S.  L. 
Frey,  445  ;  paper  on  "  Were  Shi- 
kellimy  and  Logan  Oneidas  ?  "  by 
W.  M.  Beauchamp,  445. 

Richards.  Rev.  William,  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  Sandwich  Is- 
lands, to  the  U.  S.,  218;  fac-simile 
of  the  credentials  of,  221. 

Richardson,  Charles  F.,  American 
Literature,  vol.  i.,  noticed,  271. 

Rivington.  James,  founder  of  news- 
paper, the  N.  Y.  Gazetteer,  28  ; 
his  newspaper  called  the  Lying 
Gazette,  and  destroyed  by  a  mob, 
100 ;  portrait,  ior  ;  attempts  to 
print  daily  newspaper,  101  ;  fac- 
simile of  autograph  letter  of,  102. 


Roberts.  Ellis  H.,  History  State  of 
N.  Y.,  noticed,  535. 

Robinson.  John,  father  of  Congre- 
gationalism, home  of,  261. 

Rogers,  the  expedition  of  the  U.  S. 
bark,  for  the  relief  of  the  explor- 
ing vessel  Jeannette,  1881,  339. 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  first  erect- 
ed, 441. 

Rome,  Italy,  history  of.  noticed,  446. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore.  Life  of 
Thomas   H.  Benton,  noticed,  534. 

Ross  Township,  meteoric  stone 
found  in,  91. 

Royal  American  Gazette,  daily 
newspaper,  101. 

Royce,  Josiah.  the  Feud  of  Oakfield 
Creek,  noticed,  534. 

Russell,  Benjamin,  founder  of  the 
newspaper  the  Mass.  Centinel. 
14  ;  joins  the  American  army,  15  ; 
portrait,  21  ;  firm  friend  of  Wash- 
ington, 113  ;  appointed  govern- 
ment printer,  113. 


A  GIN  A  IV,  the  wreck  of  the  U.  S. 
steamer, Edmund B.  Underwood, 


s 


Salem,  Mass.,  first  newspaper  in,  15. 

Salem  Register,  newspaper,  founded 
1800,  15. 

Salmagundi,  fac-simile  of  page  from 
preface  of,  293 ;  illustration  of 
kl  Will  Wizard  h  from,  294. 

Sandwich  Islands,  first  diplomatic 
mission  from  the,  to  the  U.  S., 
219. 

Santa  Anna,  Gen.,  capture  of,  179. 

Schenck,  Gen.  Robert  C,  sketch  of 
Maj.-Gen.  David  Hunter,  138. 

Schmitz,  L.  Dora,  translation  of 
Stinde's  Buckholtz  family,  no- 
ticed, 183. 

Schooley's  Mountain,  N.  J.,  178. 

Scioto  Gazette,  first  newspaper  in 
the  Northwestern  Territory,  255, 
435. 

Scruggs,  William  L. ,  Republican- 
ism in  Spanish  America,  402. 

Second  Army  Corps,  history  of,  no- 
ticed, 356. 

Senecas,  origin  of  the  name,  263,  530. 

Shakespeare's  Plays  in  America,  443. 

Shaw,  Charles  Lyman,  unpublished 
letter  of  John  Adams,  contributed 
by,  260  ;  the  horse-chestnut  tree, 
•352. 

Shaw,  Samuel,  home  of,  229. 

Sherwo:  d,  Capt.  Justus,  confers 
with  the  authorities  of  Vermont, 
in  regard  to  the  latter  becoming  a 
British  province,  29 ;  letters  to 
Gov.  Kaldimand,  32. 

Shikellimy  and  Logan,  were  they 
Oneidas?  445. 

Shipworthy,  Sir  Peyton,  ancestry 
01,  442,  529. 

Shirley,  Penn,  Little  Miss  Weezy, 
noticed,  86. 

Shufeld,  R.  W.,  the  letter  of  Com- 
mander Alexander  Slidell  Mac- 
kenzie to  Ogden  Hoffman,  1843, 
in  defense  of  his  act  in  hanging 
Philip  Spencer  for  mutiny,  128. 

Simplicity  and  fascination,  a  novel, 
noticed,  270. 

Singing,  a  song  on,  262. 


Sintvyck,  origin  of  the  name,  176. 
Six  Nations,  treaty  of  the,  with 


the 


English,  1768,  49. 
Skottowe,   B.    C,  short  history  of 
Parliament,  noticed,  448- 


Slaughter,  M..  Mayor  of  Fredericks- 
burg. Va.,  the  arrest  of,  454  ;  por- 
trait. 455. 

Slaves,  schools  for,  in  S.  C,  9  ;  in  the 
war  of,  1861,  147,  149  ;  number  of, 
in  Va.,  1790,  449. 

Smith,  Elias,  editor  of  the  first  relig- 
ious newspaper,  429. 

Smith.  Isaac  T.,  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  Boston,  a  memorial  and 
reminiscence  of  the  olden  times, 
474- 

Smith,  Colonel  Josiah,  diary  of, 
July  23-Sept.  7,  1776,  347,  437. 

Somers,  the  mutiny  on  the  U.  S. 
brig,  128. 

South  Carolina,  schools  for  slaves  in, 

9- 
South  Carolina  Gazette,  newspaper, 
fac-simile  of  the  heading  of   the% 

1744'  «• 

Spanish  America,  Republicanism  in, 
William  L.  Scruggs,  402. 

Spotswood,  Gov.  Alexander,  his 
horseshoe  campaign,  1716.  295. 

Spencer,  John  C,  Secretary  of  war, 
264. 

Spencer,  Philip,  executed  for  mu- 
tiny, 128,  264. 

Star-Spangled  Banner,  history  of 
the,  noticed,  184. 

Steam  carriage,  first  trial  of,  at 
Bordentown,  N.  J.,  523. 

Steuben,  Baron,   monument  to,  178. 

Stevens,  Henry,  recollections  of 
James  Lenox,  noticed,  448. 

Stinde,  Julius,  the  Buckholtz  Fam- 
ily, noticed,  183. 

Stirling,  Lord,  letter  to  Rev.  Dr. 
Dirck  Romeyn,  178 1,  in  regard 
to  movements  of  the  British, 
259. 

Stoddard,  William  O.,  the  lives  of 
George  Washington  and  Ulysses 
S.  Grant,  noticed,  94,  535. 

Stokes,  Frederick  A.,  the  Poems  of 
Sir  John  Suckling,  noticed,  1S2. 

Strouse,  Isaac  R.,  the  Wabash  Coun- 
try prior  to  1800,  408. 

Suckling.  Sir  John,  Poems  of,  no- 
ticed, IR2. 

Swedish  Antiquities,  History  of,  no- 
ticed, 528. 

TEN  Commandments,  the,  262. 
Texas,  papers  and  documents 
relating  to,  when  a  Republic,  179. 

Thomas,  Isaiah,  sketch  of.  12  ;  por- 
trait. 14  ;  fac-simile  of  autograph 
letter  from,  to  J.  Vaughan,  no. 

Thorpe.  Francis  Newton,  American 
history  in  American  schools,  no- 
ticed, 184. 

Thwing,  Charles  Franklin,  the  Fam- 
ily, an  historical  and  social  study, 
noticed,  93. 

Tilghman,  Col.  Tench,  letter  to  Rev. 
Dr.  Dirck  Romeyn,  1780.  in  regard 
to  movements  of  Gen.  Clinton,  172. 

Time  Piece  and  Literary  Compan- 
ion, newspaper,  fac-simile  of  head- 
ing of  the,  1797,  126. 

Towne.  Benjamin,  founder  of  news- 
paper the  Evening  Post,  Phila.,  22. 

Townsend.  George  Alfred,  Katy  of 
Catoctin,  or  the  Chain-breakers, 
noticed,  94. 

Trippett,  R.  B.  L.,  letter  from,  on 
the  first  American  rebel,  434. 

Trowbridge,  J.  T..  the  Little  Master, 
and  His  One  Fault,  novels  by, 
noticed,  270,  359. 
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Tudors,  the  Early,  noticed,  534. 
Twelve  Gates,  the,  poems,  noticed, 

356- 
Tyler,  Mrs.  John,  portrait,  389. 

UNDERWOOD,  Edmund  B..  the 
wreck  of  the  U.  S.  steamer 
Saginaw,  214  ;  a  hero  of  the  Far 
North,  by,  339. 

United  States,  number  of  newspa- 
pers published  in,  1  ;  first  news- 
papers in,  1.  3  ;  a  study  in  by-gone 
politics,  58,  202,  318  ;  the  opening, 
use  and *  the  future,  88  ;  notable 
editors  in,  1776-1800,  97  ;  postage, 
1792.  120 :  first  daily  newspaper 
in,  121  ;  the  first  homestead  bill, 
163  ;  history  of  the  national  flag, 
noticed,  184  ;  first  diplomatic  mis- 
sion from  Sandwich  Islands  to  the, 
219;  transition  period  of  the  Amer- 
ican press,  273  ;  leading  editors  in 
this  century,  278  ;  record  of  pass- 
engers' arrival,  T785-1795,  350  ;  the 
White  House  and  its  memories, 
361  ;  historic  homes  of  the  Presi- 
dents of  the,  361 ;  the  Wabash 
country  prior  to  1800,  408:  the 
national  medals  of,  444  ;  Presi- 
dents of,  as  horsemen,  483  ;  Amer- 
ican State  Constitutions,  noticed, 
532  ;  history  of  the  government, 
noticed,  535. 

Universal  Instructor  and  Pa.  Ga- 
zette, newspaper,  founded,  18. 

Usselinx,  William,  and  the  Dutch- 
West  India  Company,  531. 

VAN  BUREN,  John,  a  study  in 
by-gone  politics,  Charles  H. 
Peck,  58,  202,  318. 

Van  Buren,  Martin,  offices  held  by, 
62. 

Van  Cortlandt,  Mrs.  Pierre,  letters 
from  Col.  Tilghman  to  Rev.  Dr. 
Romeyn,  1780,  172  ;  Lord  Stirling 
and  Gov.  Clinton  to  the  same, 
1781,  1782,  contributed  by,  258. 

Vandervoort,  Peter,  ancestry  of,  174. 

Van  Dyke,  John  C.,  Principles  of 
Art,  noticed,  447. 

Vass,  L.  C,  history  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  New  Bern, 
N.  C,  noticedj  271. 

Vermont  negotiates  with  Canada, 
for  the  return  of  the  State  to 
British  allegiance,  29. 

Virginia,  Indian  war  in,  1676,  39  ; 
Gov.  Spotswood's  horseshoe  cam- 
paign, 1716,  295  ;  opposed  to  the 
African  slave  trade,  449  ;  number 
of  slaves  in,  1790,  449  ;  favors  the 
colonization  of  negroes,  450 ;  se- 
cedes from  the  Union,  452. 

Virginia  Gazette,  newspaper,  found- 
ed, 1736, 16  ;  fac-simileof  the  head- 
ing of  the,  1751,  17. 

WABASH  country,  prior  to  1800, 
Isaac  R.  Strouse,  408. 
Waddle,   William,  When  did  Ohio 

Become  a  State  ?  425. 
Walker,   Francis  A.,  history  of  the 

second  Army  Corps,  noticed,  356. 
Walton,  George,  Signer  of  the  Dec- 
laration  of  Independence,  monu- 
ment to,  133. 


Warner,  Charles  Dudley,  birthplace 

of,  227,  231. 
War  of  1861,  sketch  of  Maj.-Gen. 
David  Hunter,  138  ;  Lincoln's  let- 
ters to  Gen.  Hunter,  1861,  142,  145  • 
Gen.  Halleck's  letter  to  Gen.  Hun- 
ter, 1862,  143  ;  President  Lincoln's 
unlucky  pass,  153  ;  Lincoln  and 
the  Chicago  ministers,  258  ;  history 
of  the  second  Army  Corps,  no- 
ticed, 356;  the  soldiers'  monument 
in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  noticed, 
448  ;  Va.  secedes  from  the  Union, 
452  ;  Confederate  troops  evacuate 
Fredericksburg,  Va.,  453  ;  Union 
troops  take  possession  of,  453  ; 
the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  460, 
462 ;  sketch  of  Fredericksburg 
after  the  battle,  Dec.  13,  1862,  464  ; 
view  of  the  place  where  Gen. 
"  Stonewall  "  Jackson  was  killed, 
467 ;  number  of  Federal  troops, 
wounded,  and  dead,  468. 

Washington,  D.  C,  the  White 
House  and  its  memoirs,  361  ;  views 
of  the  President's  house,  at,  372, 
376,  384  ;  interior  views,  375,  379  ; 
destroyed  by  fire,  382. 

Washington  family,  the,  196  ;  silver 
plate  of  the,  364. 

Washington,  George,  life  of,  no- 
ticed, 94  ;  his  arrival  at  New  York, 
1789,  123,  363  ;  opponents  of,  123  ; 
attends  school  in  Fredericksburg, 
196  ;  ancestors  of,  196  ;  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Braddock  expedi- 
tion, 1755,  256 ;  the  war  sword  of, 
257,  351  ;  character  portraits  of, 
noticed,  272  ;  at  Fort  Duquesne, 
330;  Capitol  at  Washington,  called 
the  White  House,  by.  361;  his  resi- 
dence in  N.  Y.,  362,  365  ;  specimens 
of  silver  plate  belonging  to,  364  ; 
gives  public  ball,  364  ;  his  home  in 
Philadelphia,  365  ;  his  visits  to 
Congress,  365 ;  public  receptions 
and  dinners  given  by,  367  ;  his 
marriage,  368  ;  favors  the  removal 
of  the  capital  to  Phila.,  370  ;  letter 
to  John  Greenwood,  1799,  in  re- 
gard to  the  teeth  of,  438 ;  horses 
and  carriages  of,  483. 

Washington  Lodge,  350. 

Washington,  Martha,  not  present  at 
the  inauguration  of  Washington, 
366  ;  arrives  at  N.  Y.,  367  ;  recep- 
tions and  dinners  given  by,  367  ; 
sketch  of,  ^68  ;  portrait,  369  ;  re- 
moves to  Phila.,  370. 

Washington,  Mary,  the  home  of, 
187  ;  fac-simile  of  the  will  of,  192  ; 
tomb  of,  198. 

Waterbury,  Conn.,  the  Soldiers' 
Monument  in,  noticed,  448. 

Watson,  Ebenezer,  proprietor  of 
the  newspaper  the  Conn.  Courant, 
16. 

Webster,  Noah,  founder  of  the  news- 
paper the  Minerva,  286  ;  portrait, 
287. 

Weekly  Recorder,  first  religious 
newspaper,  233  ;  fac-simile  of  first 
>age  of  the,  1814,  254. 
'estchester  County,  N.  Y.,  review 
of  Dawson's,  in  the  revolution, 
343i  355 ;  origin  and  history  of 
manors  in,  noticed,  532. 

West  Jersey,  fifty  years  of  progress 
in,  178. 


es 


Weyman,  William,  founder  of  news- 

W paper  the  N.  Y.  Gazette,  1759,  28. 
eymouth    Historical   Society,  an- 
nual meeting,  election  of  officers, 
353- 
Whalley,  Edward,  the  regicide,  264, 

443.  53°- 
Whipple,    Edwin    Percy,    recollec- 
tions of  eminent  men,  noticed,  95. 
White    House    (the),    Washington, 
D.C.,and  its  memories,  361:  views 
of  the,  372,  376,  384  ;  interior  views, 
375,  379  ;  destroyed  by  fire.  382. 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  the  buildings  of, 

and  their  occupants,  354. 
Willett,   Thomas,    life   of,   91  ;    first 
mayor  of  N.  Y.  city,  233  ;    tomb- 
stone of,  240. 
Williams,  David,  one  of  the  captors 
of  Maj.  Andre,  homestead  of,  D. 
Knower,  168. 
Williams,     George     A.,     Delaware 
boundary  and   Mason  and   Dixon 
line,  87. 
Williams,    Roger,    sketch    of,    354 ; 

banished  from  Mass.,  476. 
Willis,  Nathaniel,  grandfather  of 
N.  P.Willis,  part  owner  of  news- 
paper the  Independent  Chronicle •, 
109  ;  establishes  the  Scioto  Gazette^ 
255,  435  ;  sketch  of,  435. 
Willis,    O.    R.,    the    horse-chestnut 

tree,  352. 
Wilson,  Gen.   James   Grant,  sketch 

of  Richard  Henry  Dana,  265. 
Winsor,  Justin,  narrative  and  crit- 
ical history  of  America,  Vol.  iii., 
noticed,  9?. 
Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society, 
annual  meeting,  election  of  offi- 
cers, 266. 
Wolff,  Albert,  sketch  of  Jean-Fran- 
cois Millet,  509. 
Wolves,  in  N.  Y.  State,  1789,  440. 
Wood,    William   A  ,   the   Heatherly 

War,  314. 
Wyman,  W.  S.,  name  of  day  on 
which  Florida  was  discovered, 
174. 
Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological 
Society,  September  meeting,  pa- 
pers on  meteors,  by  Charles  F. 
Ingham,  91  ;  the  birth  of  Luzerne 
Co.,  by  Horace  Hollister  ;  the 
government  of  Wyoming  prior  to 
the  erection  of  Luzerne  Co.,  by 
Steuben  Jenkins  ;  the  Chevalier 
de  la  Luzerne,  by  Gen.  Dana  ; 
the  house  of  Lancaster  to  the 
rescue,  by  William  H.  Egle  ;  his- 
torical sketch  of  Abingdon  town- 
ship, by  S.  S.  Kennedy,  92  ;  an- 
nual meeting,  election  of  officers, 
353  ;  paper  on  the  buildings  of 
Wilkesbarre,  and  their  occupants, 

354- 
Wyoming,  Pa.,  the  government  of, 
prior  to  the  erection  of    Luzerne 
Co  ,  92. 


ZAVALLA,  Lorenzo  de,  first 
Vice-President  of  Texas,  pri- 
vate diaries  and  papers  of,  179. 
Zenger,  John  Peter,  founder  of 
newspaper  N.  Y.  Weekly  Journal, 
24 ;  arrest  and  trial  of,  for  print- 
ing libels,  24. 


